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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



The Withdrawal 
of Dr. Harris. 



Dr. William T. Har- 
ris has • withdrawn 
from the office of 
National Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Prof. Elmer 
E- Brown, of California, has been ap- 
pointed by the president to succeed 
him. Mr. Brown has been at the head 
of the department for some weeks. 

Why Dr. Harris has resigned is un- 
known at this time (July) to even his 
intimate friends. He answers none of 
their inquiries so far as the writer has 
been able to learn. 

If Dr. Harris has retired on his own 
motion, the reason for his action is a 
private matter and he is under no ob- 
ligation to take the educational public 
into his confidence. But if it is on the 
motion of some one else, this public 
has a right to know the reason. Let- 
ters from those employed in the office 
make only a bare mention of the fact 
that he is out. 

If those who are informed on mat- 
ters educational were asked to name 
the man who has most profoundly in- 
fluenced education in our country dur- 
ing the last third of a century, the uni- 
versal reply would be, "Dr. Harris." 
It was he who thirty years ago in a 
series of reports as superintendent of 
schools of St. Louis outlined a system 
of educational thought and practice the 



essential ideas of which have given di- 
rection to the theory and practice of 
the Middle West, and the West. 

Independent thinkers have made ap- 
plication of them in different ways, but 
subtract Dr. Harris from the evolution 
of education in America during the 
p?.st generation and the remainder 
would be something far below what 
now is. 

Dr. Sadler, a prominent leader of 
the educational advance in England, 
remarked to the writer within the last 
two years that the Wtritings of Dn 
Harris, as superintendent and as Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education, 
had greatly influenced the growth of 
educational thought in that country. 
I remember to have read a similar ac 
knowledgment from one of the leaders 
of popular education in France. 

Dr. Harris has always stood stoutly 
for a spiritual view of the world and 
the education of man. He has stoutly 
denied that man was a mere machine, 
the origin of which was motion, and 
that his action was governed by its 
laws. He has taught that the universt 
is in its essence, self-activity — is spirit 
— and that mechanism and motion are 
lower phases of this activity. Upon 
this rock he has worked to build a 
system of educational thought having 
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practical application to the elementary 
teaching^ ini Oilr public schools. 
* The need of the continuance of such 
a man at the head of education in this 
country 'is emphasized by the following 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune, which 
made mention of his retirement. The 
editor says: 

"Dr. William T. Harris, Ph.D., L.LD., 
United States Commissioner of Education since 
1889, has resigned. Thus another position of 
dignity, ' salary, and innocent idleness is left 
open to some deserving man. It is an ideal 
position for some one who has worked hard 
all his life and wishes to retire on a pension. 
Mr. Harris has been an ornament to the office, 
but the educational work of the United States 
went on without help or hindrance from him, 
and though he resigned a month ago nobody 
knew or cared." 

The editor's excuse for this misrep- 
resentation of Dr. Harris's direct in- 
fluence upon education in this country 
is the fact that his "actual power" is 
exerted upon and limited to thirty- 
three schools in Alaska. *'Over the 
other schools in the United States," he 
says, "the bureau of education has no 
control." 

This is a good example of the esti- 
mate made by the public press and the 
public generally of the value of "sileni 
influences" in bringing results. The 
"storm and the Earthquake" are the 
only agencies that count. They cannot 
hear the "still, small voice" which 
caused the prophet to "wrap his face 
in his mantle." 



While writing the above (July 21), 
report comes that the moving cause of 
the unexpected resignation of Dr. Har- 
ris resulted from his receiving the re- 
tiring annual salary of $3000 from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Education, which honor is 



conferred for "long meritorious and 
unusual w^ork in education." In ac- 
cepting the allowance Mr. Harris said : 
"I have never in my life been so com- 
pletely taken by surprise, nor have I 
ever before received so high an honor 
— an honor which I must feel to be 
completely beyond my deserts.'* 

This allowance makes it possible 
for Dr. Harris to do some literary 
work which his very busy life and his 
financial need of earning a salary have 
heretofore forbidden. It is possible 
for him to yet make a contribution to 
education, in addition to the great 
work he has already accomplished, 
which will return to our country many 
fold the value of the retiring salary 
provided for him. One-half of this 
retiring allowance is continued to his 
wife should she survive him. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, who is the 
president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Education, 
undoubtedly deserves a large share of 
the honor of conferring this "highest 
honor" upon Dr. Harris. They worked 
together for years in education in St. 
Louis, one in the public schools and the 
other in Washington University as 
professor of mathematics. Dr. Pritch- 
ett feels grateful, undoubtedly, like a 
multitude of others who have received 
inspiration from Dr. Harris, and he is 
especially fortunate in being able to 
contribute from the influence of his of- 
fice to this substantial as well as most 
honorable recognition of the gfreat 
worth of the man thus honored. He 
has been able to do what many, very 
many, others rejoice to do as opportu- 
nity is afforded them to manifest their 
gratitude and regard. . 
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The New 
Commissioner 
of Education. 



Whether or not the 
appointment of Elmer 
E. Brown to be Na- 
tional Commissioner 
of Education disregarded the maxim. 
"Old men for counsel and young men 
for war," it was certainly in accord 
with the spirit of the time. Mr. Brown 
was -bom in Normal, 111., and was 
graduated from the State Normal 
School in that village. He afterward 
studied in Germany and, together with 
a coterie of others, chiefly graduates 
of the same institution, came into edu- 
cational prominence in the recent Her- 
bartian movement, of which they were 
the leaders, and Dr. Harris was re- 
garded as the opponent. He was 
chosen, in time, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Department of Education in 
the University of California, and has 
there achieved eminence. The Chicago 
Tribune declared, substantially, when 
Dr. Harris resigned that another place 
of dignified leisure and fair salary was 
made vacant for some one who had 
done his work in the world with recog- 
nized success, and whom the people 
wished to honor. 

The influence which secured the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Brown did not take 
this view of the position. It will be 
many years before he will consent to 
be shelved. He will have to win his 
spurs in the place he has accepted. 
Education does not doubt of his gener- 
alship in war. Of his greatness in coun- 
sel it has yet to learn. So far as yet 
appears the latter is the chief function 
of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 



The fatal weak- 

Normal 5cliool. ^^o generally in edu- 
cation in this country, 
from kindergarten to University, is in 
the teaching ; in the immediate contacts 
of the teacher with the learner. All 
die essential conditions for satisfac- 
torj'- work which the people can fur- 
nish are now supplied in all but a few 
states. The advance from this time 
forward must be made by the teachers. 
The public has supplied the environ- 
ment to the extent of their knowledge 
of the needs, and even beyond it — fur- 
nishing many appliances whose value 
they question. The environment of 
commanding importance is the teacher. 

Every school system, large or small, 
must be made a normal training school 
of both practice and theory. One 
strong leader can work marvelous pro- 
gress in a community in a few years. 
In the largest cities he works with the 
supervisors of instruction, who, in 
turn, work with the principals, who 
work with their teachers. In smaller 
cities he works directly with the prin- 
cipals, who conduct a similar cam 
paign with their teachers. 

The theory of teaching which a 
teacher needs is small in extent, but in- 
exhaustible in its intensiveness. The 
training in practice is both extensive 
and intensive beyond the power of any 
person to exhaust. 

The writer knows a small system of 
schools of a city in central Illinois 
which is literally working wonders un- 
der the influence of such a leader. The 
value of each one of the hundred teach- 
ers to the community has been doubled 
in three years. He knows where and 
how to labor, and has learned to wait. 
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But his waiting is even more active 
than his labor. The industry of his 
teachers is not less but he is changing 
the emphasis: as William Hawley 
Smith says, he is "placing the grease 
where the squeak is." The squeak, for 
instance, was in papers to be marked 
and examinations to be made and re- 
corded. He is seeking to apply the oil 
of a more rational view of the purpose 
of the school and of the use of a course 
of study in attaining this purpose. His 
principals are each becoming an inspi- 
ration in the school and the community, 
and they are working with more joy in 
their hearts. Good health is even 
"more catching" than disease when the 
spirit is right. 



Henry C. 
Brockmyer. 



This remarkable man 
died recently at the 
ripe age of four score 
years. He was a na- 
tive of Germany, landing in New York 
at the age of eighteen without money 
or influential friends. St. Louis finally 
became, his permanent abode. He was 
especially noted for some years, among 
his acquaintances, for his eccentricity. 
He spent two years living as an Indian 
among the Indians. His conclusion 
was that the educatibn of the Indian 
should seek to make a good Indian of 
him — ^that is, an Indian who was true 
to Indian ideals; that to insist on 
making a white man of him would re- 
sult in failure, for the product would be 
a compound of the bad qualities of 
both. 

He then worked' side by side with 
the moulders in a foundry for more 
than a year ; his purpose being to know 
the life of the American laborer. The 
writer does not know that he ever for- 



mulated his observation and experience 
into a theory. 

Later he concluded that no Ameri- 
can could be free who had not a finan- 
cial independence. He set to work and 
soon accumulated a fortune sufficient, 
in his judgment, to maintain him in 
his simple mode of life, in indepen- 
dence. After this he entered politics 
and was acting governor of the state 
for a period. He told the writer that 
the way lay open to him to the Senate 
of the nation but American politics had 
no attractions for him. He related an 
interesting experience on first entering 
politics. He had already achieved a 
high standing among the Germans and 
all who knew him, as a masterful 
thinker in philosophy and its applica- 
tion to human institutions and to life. 
His first public address was a failure, 
not because it was not one of the ablest, 
but because it was too high thinking. 
He saw his mistake and changed his 
course. "Men did not care to think; 
they cared only for their own wills." 
At his next attempt his address was 
greeted with a continued tempest of 
applause and laughter. 

He found that he could command 
the attention of the thoughtful and the 
approval of the crowd. What more 
was needed for political success? In 
the doing of that more he would not 
join. The political orange had been 
squeezed. 

Mr. Brockmyer possessed wide and 
deep knowledge and remarkable power, 
but he was always hampered by his 
ignorance of the mechanics of knowl- 
edge, especially the English, and by his 
disregard of the conventionalities of 
polite society. In lecturing before the 
elite of a great city upon Goethe, on a 
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hot night he would throw away his 
collar and cravat, and his coat was 
liable to follow; not with the inten- 
tion to disregard propriety, but be- 
cause he felt uncomfortable. He was ab- 
sorbed in the flow of his thought, while 
his body rid itself of its discomfort by 
what was, for the instant, a reflex 
action. But the thoughts of an angel 
could not compensate for such disre- 
gard of fashion. He had supreme con- 
tempt for those who put the mint, 
anise, and cummin of social custom 
above the weightier matters that 
should interest the soul. 

Governor Brockmyer was for years 
the inspiration of a philosophic 
coterie in St. Louis composed of such 
men as W. T. Harris, Denton J. 
Snider, and a number of other as 
earnest men and women who have 
greatly influenced the thought of 
America, especially in philosophy, edu- 
cation, literature, and art. 

Dr. Harris has said of Mr. Brock- 
myer — in moments of enthusiasm — 
that he was a combination of both 
Hegel and Goethe in his native power 
of insight. He knew what a great 
writer must say upon a matter before 
he said it. He had the creative power 
that constitutes a genius. His analy- 
sis of Goethe's Faust is probably the 
most original thought-analysis of that 
great poem which has ever been made. 

Denton J. Snider, one of the most 
original thinkers on psychology and 
the spiritual interpretation of literai- 
ture, calls Mr. Brockmyer a great 
genius to whom he owes much of his 
earlier inspiration. 

The influence of this St. Louis 
coterie is increasing. From a cloud no 
bigger than a man's hand it promises 



to spread over the nation, bringing in 
a new philosophy, a new education, 
and a more rational view of life. 

The general public knows no more 
of this than does the editor of the 
Chicago Tribune of the commanding 
influence of the National Bureau of 
Education with such a commissioner as 
Dr. Harris in charge. 



National 
Capital. 



The District of Col- 
Bdiicatlonatthe umbia is controlled by 
Congress. The con- 
viction prevails 
among the educational public that pub- 
lic education in the District has failed 
of attaining to leadership in the coun- 
try for this reason. Or, rather, that 
the congress of the United States has 
so little interest in the promotion of ed- 
ucation in the city of Washington and 
in the nation that it neglects to provide 
ways and means for making the capital 
city of the republic the educational cen- 
ter and inspiration of the nation. A 
nation whose sole reliance for perpe- 
tuity and prosperity is on the adequate 
education of all the people should make 
the educational institutions and estab- 
lishments for which it is directly re- 
sponsible beacon lights for the peo- 
ple's guidance and inspiration. As it 
is, when it happens that those tempo- 
rarily in charge of the elenientary 
schools of the capital of the ns^tion, 
seek for an educational leader who 
has demonstrated his fitness for such 
leadership those of this class whom 
they invite send in their regrets, after 
examining the situation. 

A few years ago a committee of con- 
gress imdertook to investigate the ed- 
ucational theory and practice of Wash- 
ington's elementary schools. 
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The exposition that the head of this 
investigation made of his utter igno- 
rance of the thought of the country 
and of the world concerning the best 
educational procedure, brought the 
blush of shame to every intelligent 
American. He evidently decided all 
questions from the standpoint of prac- 
tice in the wilds of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The editor of the Washington 
Times in the issue of August 20 makes 
a trenchant Criticism on the treatment 
the National Bureau of Education re- 
ceives from congress. The salary of 
the office is not sufficient to make it re- 
spectable in the opinion of the general 
public, but, more than this, the nation 
neglects to give the commissioner suf- 
ficient room to carry on the work for 
which the office was established. The 
educational museum has been boxed 
and stored to give additional room to 
the library, there not being room 
enough for both in the building used. 
The government pays $4,000 per year 
rent for this too small, poor, old and 
unfit building. It pays less than two 
per cent interest on the money it bor- 
rows Four thousand dollars is two 
per cent on $200,000. For this amount 
a sufficiently large and commodious of- 
fice building could be erected. Unless 
congress proposes to ignore education 
altogether it would seem better to pay 
$4,000 per year for a building sufficient 
to properly house the, department un- 
til we shall be able to pay off the mort- 
gage. 

The error of congress and of all leg- 
islative bodies is to estimate the im- 
portance of all enterprises which they 
foster at their immediate commercial 
value. Agriculture, commerce, and ev- 



ery other department of the govern- 
ment is defended on economic grounds. 
There is a tendency to estimate the 
value of general education by the same 
standard. 



Albert Q 
Lue. 



Albert G. Lane, of 
Chicago, passed the 
bar on August 21. Ex- 
hausted nerves are re- 
ported to have been the cause of his 
departure. The country can ill afford 
to lose him, and his friends will greatly 
mourn his loss. 

Mr. Lane had a loving heart, a right- 
eous will, and a sound mind in a body 
not strong enough to meet the demands 
of such a soul. Sanity was the distin- 
guishing attribute of his intellect, 
which was ever obedient to the sterling 
integrity of his character. Intelligence 
and Will were the hand-maidens of a 
loving, generous Heart. 

His moral fibre was manifest e'^rly in 
his public career, when by the failure 
of a banking institution of high stand- 
ing, in which he had deposited the 
school funds of the county of Cook, 
every dollar was lost and he undertook 
to make good to the school fund this 
loss. To this end he devoted all the 
property he had accumulated, and all 
of his subsequent accumulations for 
many years, until the last dollar was re- 
turned. 

The writer has known that more 
than once his friends have offered him 
opportunities to acquire large wealth, 
in former years when the foundations 
of great fortunes were being laid ; but 
these required that he should withdraw 
from education and devote his ener- 
gies to business. This his daemon would 
not permit him to do, and he has lived 
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and died a school-master. Our fren- 
zied finance may pronounce his life a 
failure, but the souls made better for 
his being are the wealth by which the 
success of his life \v\\\ be estimated in 
the final accounting. 

The general public, as well as the 
public educational, have given testi- 
mony of their appreciation of him by 
the honorable recognition that has been 
made of his character and his achieve- 
ments. He has stood in the front 
rank of the public school influences for 
years. His chosen field was that of 
working for practical results more than 
in the study of educational theory ; not 
that he did not appreciate the necessity 
of the latter, but the former was more 
to his taste. His life was spent in the 
advancement of interests that are con- 
sidered of little commercial value by 
either finance or politics, but God is 
more in the "still small voice" than in 
the earthquake or the storm. 



Help 



We have seen no- 



SftB Franciaco where any more strik- 
ReballdHer j^g evidence of the 

stability and perpetu- 
ity of American institutions than in the 
great outpouring of sympathy and 
more direct material aid which the re- 
cent terrible disaster in San Francisco 
evoked. It is therefore with especial 
emphasis that vsre commend the move- 
ment now spreading so rapidly for the 
rebuilding of the destroyed San Fran- 
cisco schools by contributions from 
teachers and pupils throughout the 
land. The San Francisco school de- 
partment estimates that it needs six 
million dollars to reconstruct buildings 
totally burnt and damaged in the 
earthquake and fire. This sum cannot 



be raised in direct taxation because the 
burdens of the property-owners of the 
stricken city are already greater than 
they can bear. The only other direct re- 
course for the school officials is a bond 
issue which, as everyone knows, is a long 
and cumbersome process. In the mean- 
time more than twelve thousand school 
children are without school facilities of 
any kind whatever. What quicker, 
more immediate method of rehabilitat- 
ing the San Francisco schools could 
possibly be found than for teachers and 
boys and girls in city and country alike 
to contribute something, great or small, 
to this noble cause ! Let those teachers 
who had in prospect this summer a 
visit to the city by the Golden Gate to 
attend the N.E.A. donate but. a frac- 
tion of their railroad fare, let fifty per 
cent of the twenty million school chil- 
dren of the United States give but a 
dime apiece, to the new San Fransico 
schools, and see what a princely sum 
would be forthcoming ! This is a splen- 
did movement. We heartily endorse it 
and call upon the profession to advance 
it by every means within their power. 



Leaflets on the Evolution of 
Philosophy and Relis^ion. 

V. 

The influence of Greek philosophy 
upon the philosophy and religion of 
the Jews seems to have been very 
small. The influence of Greek learn- 
ing and civilization upon the Jewish 
people was considerable. So, too, was 
the influence of Egypt. Egypt and 
Greece had much in common. They 
were for many generations the leading 
peoples of the world. Jerusalem was 
near the line of travel between Africa 
and Europe. So it came about that 
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the Jews became familiar with the 
Egyptian and Greek languages and 
thought. This caused the growth of 
a certain open-mindedness to new im- 
pressions, which was excellent soil for 
the germination and growth of new 
ideas. Ecclesiasticism and Dogma 
which were held to be the direct com- 
mand of Jehovah, ruled not only in the 
religion but in the civil government of 
the Jews. But freedom of individual 
opinion which did not threaten destruc- 
tion of the established system pre- 
vailed. 

Besides this, Egypt had great influ- 
ence in the spread of the doctrine of 
immortality among the Jews. It was 
the Eg)T)tian people, according to 
Hegel, to whom the immortality of 
the soul was first revealed, and who es- 
tablished a religious system upon this 
doctrine as a foundation. The Jewish 
dogma and ritual taught no doctrine 
of immortality, though poets, like Da- 
vid, seemed to have had an insight or 
inspiration of its truth. 

Two thousand years ago there were 
two sects among the Jews — the Phari- 
sees and the Sadducees — who held op- 
posite views on this question of immor- 
tality. The former who accepted im- 
mortality had separated from the lat- 
ter upon this doctrine and for other 
reasons. Ecclesiasticism and the ob- 
servance of rituals and forms was the 
special virtue of the Pharisees. The 
Sadducees were the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic sect — the conservative Jews. 

It must be borne in mind, also, that 
the Jewish nation had become subjects 
of the Roman Empire, with all the re- 
straints and all of the freedom which 
distinguished Rome's attitude toward 
her conquered provinces. The auton- 



omy of the Jews was preserved and 
they governed themselves by their own 
laws, except in so far as the integrity 
and purposes of the Roman Empire 
were involved. Platonic philosophy 
had opened up many vistas leading to- 
ward the recognition of a spiritual 
power who ruled the universe, whose 
name was "The Good." The Jewish 
prophets had foretold the coming of a 
Messiah who would restore freedom 
and independence to God's chosen peo- 
ple. He would give "freedom to the 
slave," "bind up the wounds," "bring 
healing to broken hearts," and would 
come unheralded. 

In such an environment Jesus was 
born out of Nazareth, of humble par- 
ents and in the meanest of Jewish com- 
munities — meanest in influence, intel- 
ligence and power. 

Anyone who cares to study the mat- 
ter will discover that the environment 
into which Jesus came was the product 
of evolutionary laws as simple and eas- 
ily explained a's was the growth of con- 
ditions which led up to the declaration 
of the independence of the American 
colonies. It will grow plainer as this 
study progresses that there was an un- 
seen power, unrecognized and unfelt, 
which was working in the people, and 
which sought for a larger freedom and 
a fuller life — ^vaguely and blindly to 
be sure; but irresistibly. 

Whether we call it the evolution of 
an indwelling divinity, or the silent in- 
fluence of a* spiritual power from with- 
out, the result is the same in either case. 
The writer is compelled to hold that 
both an external and an internal divine 
power are involved in every forward 
step in the spiritual growth of every 
human soul. The same statement is 
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equally true concerning all advance in 
the evolution of the inanimate and 
the animate world of nature. 

We seem now to have come to one 
of those great cataclysms in the devel- 
opment of human thought. Greek phil- 
osophy had passed its promising bloom 
to its fruitage and that was largely "ap- 
ples of Sodom" in so far as a larger 
freedom and a fuller life for humanity 
had come from it. The religion and 
the civil power of Rome was tottering 
to its fall and the Roman world was 
in a hopeless spiritual despair. The 
Jewish polity and religion had nothing 
in them of promise or hope, except 
through the Messiah, for whom. they 
searched the heavens year by year. 
Egypt was dead to everything but 
learning and disputation. As we look 
back over that long period of change 
from an old view of the world to a new 
one, there seems to have brooded over 
the minds of men a spirit of expec- 
tancy. But they were powerless to ex- 
pect relief except along lines of the old 
regime. The Jews looked for a deliv- 
erer at the head of an army with ban- 
ners. The Romans sought to complete 
their conquest of the world, only to fall 
before the conquering hordes from the 
wilds of Germany. Not that all these 
disasters came together, but the ax had 
been laid at the root of every tree. The 
ax was the universal conviction that 
there was no universal order, and no 
universal power working in the world 
for the ultimate good of men. Physical 
force, military power, lighting now 
here and now there, as ambition, or 
greed, or successful defence might di- 
rect, made life itself appear to be a 
curse sent by the gods. 

The disbelief in a universal order 



where law reigned made it easy for 
even the learned to explain otherwise 
unexplainable things by a direct inter- 
position of the gods. Miracles were as 
common as showers in April, and as 
natural. From the beginning, as has 
been said before, the gods walked witli 
men in the garden, and from them the 
wise men obtained revelations for the 
government of the people. To deny 
this and to teach men so at length came 
to be an act of treason to country and 
to God. 

Every intelligent reader of Herodi- 
tus, for instance, can make due allow- 
ance for the author's acceptance of the 
wonders related to him by others, with- 
out losing confidence in the truth of his 
own personal observations. But chaos 
would reign in the reader's mind if he 
should accept all things written down 
by Heroditus as equally worthy of cre- 
dence. There was a decadence in the 
general belief in miracles before the 
time of Jesus, but during his lifetime, 
and long aften^^ard, both the Jews and 
the Romans believed in the miraculous 
interposition of the gods in war and at 
other times. 

It probably never occurred to an in- 
telligent orthodox Jew of ancient times 
to question the truth of the statement 
in the old testament, which declared that 
the sun and moon stood still at Josh- 
ua's command while his army butch- 
ered the Canaanites, who were fighting 
for home and freedom. 

Yet we today do not discredit these 
old testament records because of lapses 
of this kind. We know how. to inter- 
pret them by putting ourselves in the 
place of these ancient chroniclers and 
looking through their eyes. 

Insistance upon belief in miracles 
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has been one of the fundamental errors 
in niethod in religious teaching. So 
long as man knew toothing of science 
and had no rational view of God, Na- 
ture, and Man, the sanity of his intel- 
lect could not be questioned when he 
explained unusual events by the special 
interposition of the gods. But the 
master of science and history today 
would seriously suspect the softening 
of the brain of any similar master who 
should proclaim himself a believer in 
miracles in the popular meaning of the 



word. That God is imceasingly work- 
ing in the world with man, to the end 
that man may come into a fuller and 
freer life of loving service, knowledge 
of the truth, and perfection of charac- 
ter, is a quite different proposition. 

The next leaflet will begin to point 
out the difference and the historic rea- 
son for the difference betwen the chris- 
tion religion as it has been known since 
the Roman emperor, Constantine, and 
the religion of Christ as Jesus taught 
it and lived it in Judea. 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AS A MORAL FORCE. 

H. W. THURSTON. 

n. 

PERSONALITY OF Tl^ACHERS. 



The first element of the moral force 
of our public schools is, of course, the 
personality of the teachers. Through 
them as the agents of society, most that 
the schools accomplish must be done. 
The mere statement of such a tremen- 
dous fact makes us pause to inquire as 
to the caliber of our public school 
teachers. Are they self-directing, pos- 
itive, moral, socialized personalities of 
the highest type? To a remarkable de- 
gree I believe they are. But ^o far as 
they are not, be sure that the river of 
their influence upon our young people 
will not rise higher than its source. 
The strongest moral influence of our 
public schools is the unconscious influ- 
ence of our teachers. Of them too, 
as well as of society as a whole and of 
every individual in it, it is true that 
actions speak louder than their words. 
If our public schools are to do all that 
we hope from them, w^e must see to it 
that many of our best women and men 



teach school. The work of educating 
our young people is the biggest job in 
sight. It will be a dangerous day for 
our democracy if we, in carelessness, 
stinginess, or misguided judgment, al- 
low the personnel of our public school 
teachers to fall below that of teachers 
in private schools. 

DIRECTION OF PLAYS AND GAMES. 

A second element of the moral 
force of our public schools is to be 
found in connection with the play and 
game life of our boys and girls. More 
and more this life of our young people 
is tending to gather around our schools 
and center in the management of our 
teachers. At least three things are 
gradually becoming clear to us as a 
body: i 

First, we are beginning to recognize 
the tremendous importance of play in 
the life of a child, both as an individ- 
ual and as a means of training him 
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toward those elementary forms of co- 
operative activity that our modern so- 
cial life demStnds of its citizens. 

Second, we are beginning to help in 
every, way possible the movement that 
is already well started to furnish ade- 
quate play-grounds for every child in 
the land. No city, whatever its atti- 
tude toward the individual welfare of 
a child, can long, from the point of 
view of its own social welfare and 
economy in public expenditure, afford 
to go without places where all of its 
boys can play the great socializing 
games of baseball and football, or their 
best substitutes. 

Third, we are helping out in every 
manner possible the movement for 
"clean sport" in colleges, high schools, 
municipalities, etc. By this means 
these games, as played on every vacant 
lot in the city, will, tend inevitably, 
through imitation, to the formation of 
ideals of honesty in dealing with a foe, 
of loyalty to the group welfare, and of 
co-operation that seeks at the same 
time the welfare of the individual and 
of the group. Otherwise, all these 
games may tend just as strongly to- 
ward sharp practice, dishonesty, and 
low ideals of social morality. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 

The moral forces of the public school 
are exerted in the third form in con- 
nection with the discipline of the 
school. As already implied, there is 
no short cut in this task of development 
of moral citizens. The task is as 
large and slow as the growth of human 
life itself. But while large and slow 
it does not need to be aimless and in- 
definite. It is possible to direct 
growth. 



During the last decade there has 
swept over the schools of America a 
movement that has been variously 
named "Self-government," "Student 
Control," "School City," "Junior Re- 
public," and the like. It was bom of 
the feeling that we were trying to de- 
velop men and women who should be 
capable of taking an intelligent and 
voluntary part in the co-operative 
work of a democracy by keeping the 
children during the most of their mi- 
nority under the minute autocratic con- 
trol of their teachers. The remedy was 
sought in an effort to develop the habit 
of a co-operative life during all their 
school years. 

Many mistakes have been made, and 
will be made, in this effort, but our 
school discipline is bound to become a 
greater moral force as a result of the 
movement. Gradually we are coming 
to see that the principle of organization 
is a simple one, namely: that any ef- 
fective group of people should have 
only that kind and degree of organiza- 
tion that its own inner life and group 
purposes demand. The organization 
that will really aid a group of people 
to do the work it has in hand most ef- 
fectively is the only organization and 
social machinery that group wants, 
whether it be a group of girls having a 
tea party, an orchestra, a football 
team, a political machine, or a school. 
But this much social machinery it 
must and will have if there is to be 
social efficiency. 

Applying this principle to the prob- 
lem in hand, namely: the teacher's 
moral opportunity in the management 
of his school, is it not perfectly clear 
that, from kindergarten up, the school 
room life, and the life of the school as 
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a whole, can be so lived by the teacher 
and pupils together that, repeatedly, 
the chance may be thrown open to the 
children to think what the group pur- 
pose at the moment is, to devise ana 
apply the social machinery that is best 
fitted to enable them to realize that 
purpose most effectively? If the pur- 
pose be to have a quiet half-hour for 
study, the conduct of the individuals 
in relation to each other to carry out 
this purpose best will be correctly 
stated by many a kindergarten child. 
If, on the other hand, the purpose be 
a game of blind man's buflf, a march 
around the room, passing the drawing 
paper and water for water color work, 
co-operative work in the manual train- 
ing room, housekeeping, decorating the 
room, giving an entertainment, prepar- 
ing a morning exercise for the rest of 
the school, passing out of the build- 
ing quickly at close of sessions, etc., 
even the youngest children will often 
give, in the various cases, valuable sug- 
gestions as to the proper methods of 
procedure so as to do the thing in hand 
quickly and effectively. Children like 
to have the thing undertaken well done 
and they will prefer, now autocratic 
social control, now an oligarchy, and 
now a democracy, all dependent upon 
the* kind of control the group purpose 
at the time actually demands. How- 
ever, for the teacher to determine, in 
all of these cases, just what the chil- 
dren shall do is to rob them of the op- 
portunity to gain sensitiveness and 
power in adapting means to social 
ends which are the very qualities thai 
we have seen the adult citizen in a 
democracy stand most in need of. On 
the other hand for her, as one of the 
little community, to face with them the 



various problems of organization for 
the exercise of the different functions 
that are possible to them under the con 
ditions of their school life is so far to 
train them in the habit of voluntary, 
intelligent, and effective team work. 
The rules of the game in each of these 
cases may be written or unwritten, 
that is immaterial. The essential thing 
is that the social machinery must have 
grown right out of the various group 
purposes and be the simplest possible 
for the realization of those purposes. 

As our schools more and more pass 
over from the passive to the active type, 
it is evident that there will be more and 
more opportunity for a variety of so- 
cial activities and consequent different 
forms of social machinery in a good 
school. All this means much to the 
teacher who is seeking to train citizens 
who can play an "offensive" as well as 
a "defensive'' game in social life. The 
habit of mere negative self-control on 
the part of pupils, which results in 
what is often called "good school room 
order," is only one kind of social co- 
operation possible within a school. 
This is necessary at times. But what 
the children need just as much, is the 
habit of voluntary, organized positive 
action. Social and moral — civic bet- 
terment will never come from a popu- 
lation that is trained wholly to social 
inactivity. The "self-government'' 
that grows up in this way, out of the 
effort of the teacher and the pupils 
seeking a richer life together, may not 
have elaborate constitutions, charters, 
lists of officers, badges, external re- 
wards and incentives, but it will work, 
and it will tend to develop men and 
women who in various groups, can do 
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work together, more effectively than 
most men and women can now. 

A fourth opportunity of the schools 
to exert a moral force is in connection 
with the curriculum, through the work 
actually done by the pupils and the 
spirit in which it is done. 

THE RIGHT OF THE PUPII^ TO FUI^I^ER 
SELF-EXPRESSION. 

First, from the point of view of the 
children themselves, comes the appeal 
for help that each individual may de- 
velop and outer, utter, express, all there 
is of latent possibility in him. One child 
cannot realize and express himself with 
the same freedom through spoken and 
written language as another. The 
hammer and saw, the loom, the chisel, 
the brush, the needle, the clay, are 
media through which the soul of the 
child may often realize and express it- 
self more genuinely than by the tongue 
or the pen. At bottom the need of 
each child is the same, it is "more life 
and fuller" that he wants. It is be- 
cause of late we are coming more and 
more clearly to see that many of our 
city children especially, are living un- 
developed lives as well as that society 
is losing the services of its undeveloped 
human resources, that sewing, wood- 
work, domestic science, drawing, 
moulding, and music, are being intro- 
duced into all the schools. No one 
who has even a glimmer of what these 
opportunities of development and ex- 
pression mean to the child himself can 
make the mistake of calling them "fads 
and frills." * 

As an illustration of the meaning of 
handwork to a child, allow me to 
quote from a kindergartner : "We 
have planned along the^ children's life 
this year and toward this end have be- 



gun on doll-houses. Result: Absorp- 
tion in work and ecstatic delight when 
work is over ; no one wants to play with 
this house; it is enough to behold it 
and satisfy the ego : "I have done this." 
Are you not reminded by this account 
of the ecstacy of kindergarten children 
over the work of their own hands, of 
the Biblical account of creation which 
ascribes a similar feeling to the Cre- 
ator of the Universe ? "And God saw 
everything that He had made, and, be- 
hold, it was very good." 

MORE ABUNDANT LIFE A RELIGIOUS 
IDEAL. 

From the two points of view — ^that 
of society as a whole, and that of the 
child himself — ^be he street gamin or 
the petted darling of a luxurious home 
— I have tried to say enough to make 
it clear that the ideal of our educational 
leaders in trying to discover and de- 
velop all the potential resources of 
every child's nature is, at bottom, a 
moral, even a religious ideal; in fact, 
the same ideal that the Great Teacher 
used to describe the purpose of His 
own life when He said : "I am come 
that they might have life and that they 
might have it more abundantly." 
Surely, nothing less than this ade- 
quately expresses the religious oppor- 
tunity of our public schools, in connec- 
tion with the various forms of human 
expression. 

THE SOCIALIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 

In connection with the curriculum 
there is also an opportunity to make 
the child socially moral in his indus- 
trial relations with his fellows, to give 
him the joy that comes only from a 
recognition of the social service of .the 
occupation in which one is engaged. 
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Some illustrations may help to make 
clear my meaning. 

For some reason, due in part, surely, 
to the use made in the city press and by 
popular cartoonists of such words as 
"farmer" and "hay seed," most chil- 
dren in the city have a genuine con- 
tempt for the farmer and his work. In 
one of our large cities it has been 
found that invariably upon the first ex- 
cursions taken into the country, at 
sight of men upon market wagons or 
at work in the fields, a chorus of chil- 
dren would shout : "Oh, see the hay- 
seeds ! Look at the hayseeds ! Look at 
'em!" In one school the nature study 
teacher based the work of the summer 
term upon the farmer, his work, and 
the sei^vices he rendered to the people 
in the cities. One result was that be- 
fore the summer was over some of the 
boys who at first despised the farmer 
were heard boasting to their compan- 
ions that their parents used to live 
upon a farm. 

BISGETTING HONEST PRIDE IN PARENTS' 
OCCUPATION. 

In another room in the same school, 
the teacher of drawing found that the 
pupils were in general from homes 
where the parents were engaged in use- 
ful occupations, but occupations of 
doubtful social respectability. For ex- 
ample, rag-dealers, stokers, shoemak- 
ers, washerwomen, street laborers, bar- 
bers, peddlers, cooks, etc. Accordingly 
these occupations were chosen for 
drawing. One member of the class 
would pose in the attitude of a worker 
at some task. Incidentally the service 
of each occupation to society was dis- 
cussed and approved. The tendency of 
such work is shown by the fact that in- 



stead of a reluctance to tell the occu- 
pation of parents, as is very often the 
case, one little boy upon handing in his 
drawing of a shoemaker at his bench, 
straightened himself to his full height 
and said, with pride, "My father is a 
cobbler." 

Now, the attitude of these children 
of the city toward the work of the 
farmer and the ideas of most of us, 
which lead us to class certain occupa- 
tions as menial and others as of doubt- 
ful respectability, are for the most 
part purely conventional, and in the 
main inherited from a former economic 
and political period when the occupa- 
tion a man followed brought the man 
himself into a position of superiority or 
subordination to others. They have 
no place in a democracy. In a democ- 
racy the only question to ask about a 
man's occupation is : What is its social 
significance? Is he socially helpful or 
harmful, and to what degree? The 
only person who needs to blush be- 
cause of his occupation is he — whether 
tramp or millionaire — ^who in his own 
person, as distinct from the property 
to which he has a legal title, is doing 
nothing with hand or brain, of service 
to his fellow men. Is there any inher- 
ent reason why the occupation of the 
person who renders us service in the 
kitchen should be despised, while that 
of him who renders us service from the 
pulpit is honored? Is the occupation 
of a garbage collector, by which the 
waste material of a great city is elim- 
inated and the health of thousands 
maintained, of itself any less honorable 
than that of a physician who helps us 
to keep the physiological processes of 
elimination in working order? 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SOCIAL AT 
BOTTOM. 

Our industrial system in all its com- 
plexity of production and exchange of 
commodities and services, with its mar- 
velous development of machines, mo- 
tive power, and consolidations of cor- 
porations is at bottom a social thing, 
and can ultimately be justified only by 
demonstrating that it exists for the 
sole purpose of aiding men the more 
efficiently to render each other service. 
Any man or institution who cannot 
abide this test is condemned already. 
On the other hand, so far as any man 
or institution is rendering service to 
his fellow men, he should have the sup- 
port of his own self respect and the en- 
couragement of a cordial recognition 
by those whom he serves. 

A good example of the development 
both of self-respect and social apprecia- 
tion is found in Colonel Waring*s ex- 
perience with the street sweepers of 
New York. It will be remembered 
that he uniformed his men, organized 
them, inspired them to efficiency, 
and cleaned the city, with the result 
that the death rate of the city was dis- 
tinctly lowered. Colonel Waring made 
it an honor to be a street sweeper in 
New York, and taught New Yorkers 
for the first time to appreciate their 
service. 

THE DIGGER AND THE UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT. 

There was recently on exhibition in 
the art institute of Chicago a statue 
by a Chicago sculptor which breathes 
the spirit of what I am trying to say. 
The figure is that of a man bare- 
headed and naked to the waist, clad 
only in a pair of belted overalls and 
heavy boots, his right hand clasping 



the handle of a spade and his left hand 
holding his crumpled soft hat behind 
his left hip. And yet the figure is that 
of a self-respecting man, ready to look 
any man in the eye, conscious that with 
his spade he had helped to dig the drain- 
age canal, which now draws oil the in- 
sidious poison of typhoid fever from 
the drinking water of two millions 
of people. 

In another room at the institute is a 
statue of John Harvard, the founder 
of Harvard College. As I stood be- 
fore the statue .of the "Digger," I 
thought, here is a figure worthy to be 
placed beside that of the founder of a 
college, for they stand upon the same 
platform of service to their fellow men. 

Booker T. Washington is teaching 
the negro race of the United States, 
and, in spite of ourselves, a part of 
the white race, too, that "no race can 
prosper until it learns that there is as 
much dignity in tilling a field as in 
writing a poem." 

For the highest expression of the 
ideal in this matter of our opinions 
about occupations, for the truest ex- 
pression of the moral opportunity of tht 
public school in its economic teaching, 
we must go to the words of the Naza- 
rene, "Whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister; and 
whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant." 

Therefore, so far as the schopl 
teacher in connection with geography, 
drawing, manual training, domestic 
science, economic discussion, domestic 
own attitude toward persons engaged 
in various occupations can develop in 
his pupils the habit of looking upon 
any of those occupations which are of 
service to man as worthy of any man's 
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best efforts, and that the only disgrace 
in connection with a choice of occupa- 
tions is to do nothing or something 
harmful to our fellow men, just so far 
is that teaching making use of a genu- 
ine moral as well as educational oppor- 
tunity. 

CIVIC INSTRUCTION. 

Again, in connection with the curricu- 
lum, the public school has the opportu- 
nity of supplementing the civic instruc- 
tion and habit of the children received 
through the discipline of the school, as 
before outlined, by giving them in ad- 
dition simple, progressive, and ade- 
quate civic instruction from the kinder- 
garten up. 

It is well to keep the child in an at- 
mosphere of social consciousness, ac- 
tivity, and invention in the school 
room, the school building, upoii 
the school grounds, and in his 
games and other voluntary asso- 
ciations. It is impossible to see how 
we can develop the kind of men and 
women we need to live the ideal social 
life together in a modern democracy 
without thus saturating him in the at- 
mosphere of such co-operation during 
the whole of his school and playground 
life. There is no royal road to right 
social living. 

But the question remains — Suppose 
the children have been so trained, is 
this enough? Often the citizen who 
has only the co-operative spirit, habit, 
and intelligence of such small g^roups 
as the family, the school room, the ath- 
letic team, and the literary, social or 
religious club, is not able to play the 
political game effectively. Too often 
he becomes merely the helpless "good 
citizen'' who says Alas ! and then sends 
his children to a private school because 



the public schools are not good enough, 
hires a private watchman because the 
police cannot be trusted, hires a private 
garbage team . rbecause the municipal 
wagon fails to come around regularly, 
and buys distilled water because the 
city water supply gives him typhoid 
fever. 

Even a social habit needs familiar 
social stimuli in order to discharge it- 
self in the customary manner. What 
more can be :done for the children. 
Simply this, make them progressively 
intelligent respecting these complex co- 
operating groups of people — the city^ 
county, state, etc. Teach him what 
these units do in terms of his own life 
and comfort. Help him to see that 
constitutions, laws, charters, city coun- 
cils, etc., are only the means by which 
men and women, just such as he sees 
all about him, are trying to get the 
things done that all feel ought to be 
done, in short, are merely the rules of 
the co-operative politics game. Why 
not make him increasingly conscious of 
the benefits that come to him through 
this larger form of co-operation, and 
conscious that the same qualities of in- 
sight into purpose, membership, and 
methods which he is daily practicing 
in the school room life, and in his play- 
ground life, are the very ones that are 
needed to make the larger game a vic- 
tory instead of a defeat? Why not in. 
a thousand concrete ways lead him to 
bridge over the gulf between his mem- 
bership in the small groups where he is 
effective and his membership in the 
large groups where most of us are so 
ineffective. This cannot be done by 
mere telling. His civic studies must 
be so continuous, so concrete, and so 
genuine that he will tend to realize it 
for himself. 
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Too much we have tried to do some- 
thing of this kind by making the child 
memorize and repeat pages of the con- 
stitution of the United States, of the 
state, of the city charter, by making 
him learn long lists of officers with the 
length of their terms of office, their sal- 
aries, catalogues of their duties, etc. We 
have expected such study of the mere 
anatomy of the political organism to 
transform the life of the student. What 
the child is interested in is life itself, 
activity, the dynamics of political ef- 
fort, how things are done. Anatomy, 
constitutions, charters, catalogues, etc. 
are all right in their place, but they are 
of no value to a child until he has need 
of them. 

In place of this we are now learning 
to begin in the lowest grades with the 
observation and interpretation of the 
social functions of such persons and in- 
stitutions as are daily seen by the 
child. For example, the lamp-lighter, 
garbage man, post man, street sprink- 
ler, policeman, the contagious disease 
card and its meaning, the ambulance, 
the engineer and janitor of the school 
building, the kind of fun we can have 
in the park, life saving service, etc., in 
short, some of the most interesting and 
vital of the functions of each political 
unit. 

After such concrete study of civic 
functions has been carried on through 
all the grades of the elementary 
schools, it will be easy, during the 
eighth grade and in the high school, to 
make the ordinary study of civics 
throb with life and interest as a study 
of the rules of the game by which in 
this complex democracy we bring 
about a division of labor among nation, 
states, and local political units to se- 
cure for ourselves the various concrete 



forms of welfare with which the pupil 
has long been familiar. 

Thus, by conscious and continuous 
forethought, slowly but surely, devel- 
oping the social habit and intelligence 
of the young through all the years of 
immaturity, there seems to me to be 
some hope that the next generation of 
citizens will be much better prepared 
to maintain our political life on a 
higher plane of moral efficiency than 
are we of today. 

RACE ANTAGONISM. 

Finally, the public school as no other 
moral force in America, can perform a 
permanent, moral service for our coun- 
try in the field of personal and race re- 
lations. 

To illustrate: 

Drawing once more upon the experi- 
ence of the Chicago schools, although 
the number of different nationalities 
in a single school often goes as high as 
eighteen, yet there are certain national- 
ities dominant in one school and other 
nationalities dominant in another 
school. This difference in nationality, 
especially between the members of dif- 
ferent schools, has been the cause ol 
antagonism at times. It is impossible, 
for example, to take the school, which 
has a large number of Russian Jews in 
it, on an excursion past a group of 
colored or Italian children without the 
words "sheeny,'* "nigger,'' "dago," 
and "coon" being hurled back and 
forth with all the venom and sting in 
them that emphasis and intonation are 
capable of giving to words. One is 
constantly reminded of ancient Pales- 
tine, where the Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans; and our own 
North and South during the slavery 
struegle when the words "Yank" and 
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"Rebel'' were nearly as eifective in the 
contest as infantry and artillery. Only 
when these words began to lose their 
sting, could North and South begin to 
feel their unity and their common des- 
tiny. 

The attitude pf these children to- 
ward each other is but the reflection of 
the feelings of their parents — of most 
of us. 

There are at least thirty different na- 
tionalities in each of our large cities, and 
several in most communities, and the 
feeling of many of these nationalities 
for each other is, at best, one of dif- 
ference and misunderstanding. In no 
other place as in the public schools can 
these nationalities be made to feel that 
their differences are but sources of 
richer life together, and that their like- 
nesses are far more fundamental than 
their differences. Each nationality has 
brought with it for the possible enrich- 
ment of all social life in America much 
that is lovely in the home, of economic 
worth in occupation, enjoyable in song, 
dance, and game, beautiful in art, in- 
spiring in tradition, poetry, and history. 

An encouraging and appreciative re- 
ceptivity for the best each nationality 
has to give to America should be de- 
veloped in all nationalities, and, on the 
other hand, a self-respecting and gen- 
erous rivalry in giving the best each 
has to all the others is equally neces- 
sary if American life is to be as rich, 
homogeneous, and genuinely social as 
it ought to be. No American city, 
much less the country as a whole, can 
act as a unit in the great constructive 
work yet before us in building up a 
clean, healthy, cultured, beautiful, and 
righteous social life unless all our na- 
tionalities feel thedr likenesses, their 



unity, more strongly than their differ- 
ences. 

Every school in which several na- 
tionalities are found can do much to 
bring this about. This is done first of 
all by their mere being together, and 
can also be done by the personality of 
the teacher who shows by every word 
and act that all nationalities are alike 
to her, and secondly, by encouraging 
each nationality to contribute the best 
it has, of song, story, game, home cus- 
toms, I and occupations, to the life of 
the school. By these means, both the 
self-respect of the giver and the appre- 
ciation of the receiver may be devel- 
oped and a feeling of unity gradually 
substituted for one of antagonism, 
jealousy, and difference. 

By so doing the public school teacher 
will once more take advantage of a 
truly moral opportunity. 

What our country and each of its 
towns of diverse nationalities needs in 
order to work out a common social 
destiny, is just what Paul said was nec- 
essary for a religious purpose: "For 
by one spirit we are all baptised into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free." 

The same thought has been quaintly 
and forcibly expressed by a recent 
speaker before an assembly of work- 
ingmen, whom he was urging to lay 
aside race prejudices and work to- 
gether for the accomplishment of high 
social purposes. "Boys, we must for- 
get the 'sheeny'-ness of the Hebrew 
and the 'dago'-ness of the Italian, yea, 
even the Irishness of the policeman 
must be forgotten in the man-ness of 
men. The meanness of me-ism must 
give place to the all-ness of we-ism, for 
only so can the Son of Man come to 
reign in righteousness." 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF. POETICAL APPRECIATION. 

MARGARET H. J. LAMPE. 



In a former article, an attempt was 
made to present jthe pupils' view of 
English classics and to prove that 
young people can be led really to enjoy 
standard literature if an effort is made to 
choose for them in accordance with 
their individual tastes rather than by 
some arbitrary standard. 

In order to be abte to do this, the 
first essential is that parents and teach- 
ers study the likes and dislikes of chil- 
dren along literary lines. We cannot 
discover the "animated interest" of the 
child in any other way. Now it is not 
always easy to get a free expression of 
opinion or feeling from children of 
any age. Yet we must strive to enter 
into the child's thought or else we can 
not hope to direct it effectively. We 
teachers constantly forget that we can 
neither produce nor enlarge a stream 
but can merely change the channel; 
and, that, in order to do so, we must 
start our work in the original bed and 
not in the place we have chosen for a 
new one. 

The first thing needful, then, is to 
put ourselves into the S)mipathetic atti- 
tude necessary to receive the pupils' 
confidence. As a first step to this, let 
us go back to our own childhood and 
recall how we thought and felt on the 
subject in hand. 

The following story of the birth, 
death, and resurrection of a love for 
poetry is given neither as a type nor 
as an exceptional experience. Proba- 
bly it would not even be of interest to 
any one not a teacher, but it is at least 
true and will serve its purpose if it 



stimulates other teachers to review 
their own experiences with a hope of 
discovering why so many little chil- 
dren love and then in later years lose 
all interest in poetry. 

To the world of books I was intro- 
duced before reaching my fourth year 
by an illustrated volume of rhymes 
bearing the euphonious title "Struwel- 
peter." A few words must here be 
said as to the author and origin of this 
remarkable book which long ago 
reached its twenty-third large edition 
in Germany and has been more or less 
poorly translated into many languages. 

Dr. Hoffmann, a well-known physi- 
cian, found difficulty in examining 
many of his baby patients because 
thoughtless nurse girls had made the 
doctor a veritable bugbear to their lit- 
tle charges. They shrank from him in 
unaffected terror. In order to win 
their confidence, he hit upon the very 
successful device of rapidly sketching 
crude and funny pictures that at- 
tracted the infants' attention away 
from themselves and their fears. He 
soon became very successful as a chil- 
dren's doctor because of his ready sym- 
pathy with them and incidentally, along 
with a certain proficiency in drawing, 
learned much of the tastes of little 
children. It happened that one day 
Dr. Hoffmann, after searching all the 
book stores in vain for a suitable pic- 
ture-book to give to his own little 
three year old boy on Christmas day, 
sat down in despair to try drawing 
some pictures himself. The first one 
was so much approved by his wife, who 
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doubtless saw in it a delightful help 
toward family discipline, that he drew 
with heavy black strokes the outlines 
of ten or eleven more little groups of 
pictures, filled them in with bright 
water colors and wrote simple verses 
telling the story of each. A friend of 
Mrs. Hoffmann considered this home- 
made book so vastly superior to those 
on sale that she induced the doctor to 
make one for her children. This was, 
of course, shown to all acquaintances 
and the demand for more copies and ad- 
ditional stories became so great that 
the book had to be printed. In a few 
years, the use and sale thereof ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of Ger- 
many. Unfortunately, the English 
translation is a poor one, both rhyme 
and rhythm being very defective. 

The old Emperior William I, grand- 
father of the present German emperor, 
on being told that the Dr. Hoffmann, 
who had been presented to him an hour 
before at a certain reception, was the 
author of the "Struwelpeter," immedi- 
ately ordered that he be given a seat 
near him at the banquet following and, 
after thanking the doctor for the pleas- 
ure the book had to his personal knowl- 
edge given in the royal nursery, ex- 
pressed a desire that the author favor 
him with a copy of the newest edition 
that had recently been set to music. Of 
course, a specially bound gilt-edged 
volume soon found its way to the pal- 
ace. The emperor in an autograph 
letter of thanks rejoiced the old doc- 
tor's heart by telling how much he had 
enjoyed hearing his grandchildren sing 
the rhymes. 

This digression is merely to prove 
that my early partiality for this work 
is neither peculiar nor wholly unwar- 



ranted, for I am quite certain that the 
book itself would prove a severe shock 
to the sensibilities of the many who be- 
lieve that artistic pictures and classic 
stories should fill the books offered to 
children from the very start. 

*'Struwelpeter" (slovenly Peter) is 
the nickname acquired by the boy 
whose grotesque picture adorns the 
cover because he persistently refused 
to have his face washed, his hair 
brushed, and his finger nails trimmed. 
He is a scare-crow to all untidy chil- 
dren in Germany. His hair radiates 
obstinately to all points of the compass, 
while his nails have grown a foot or 
two in length in most fantastic curves. 

All the stories are told simultane- 
ously in verse and picture. There is 
the naughty boy who cruelly beats his 
faithful dog *'just for fun." The dog 
bites him in the leg. The next scene 
shows Frederick in bed with the stern 
doctor and a large bottle of nasty 
medicine prominent in the foreground. 
Just below is the picture of the dog sit- 
ting at the dinner table with a broad 
grin on his face; the explanatory 
stanza being: 

"Poor dog Tray is happy now. 
He has no time to say, Bow-wow ; 
He seats himself in Frederick's chair 
And laughs to see the good things there. 
The soup he swallows, sup by sup. 
And eats the pies and puddings up." 

The fate of the three urchins who 
mocked the helpless "Blackamoor" 
and were consequently caught by an 
avenging giant who dipped them, 
clothes and all, into a huge ink-stand 
where they were dyed jet black is 
graphically portrayed. 

The sad accidents befalling "Little 
Johnny Head-in-Air,'* who would not 
heed where he was going, furnish an- 
other touching tale. 
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There are piany others, but the two 
that impressed me most were the stor- 
ies of 'The Little Boy Who Would 
not Eat his Soup" and "The Little 
Girl Who Played with Matches." The 
former was represented as a nice fat, 
rosy little fellow in the next picture ; in 
the second, he was a rather slender lad ; 
in the third, alarmingly thin; in the 
fourth, a mere shadow ; in the fifth, he 
had dwindled until not only his arms 
and legs but even his body itself was 
represented by a single straight line. 
The last picture was that of his grave. 
The verses also made it plain that of 
a child who refuses nourishing food 
nothing was left but a small stone 
cross. 

Pauline, who plays with matches, 
suffers an equally dire ' fate. Disre- 
garding her mother's express warning, 
she starts a little fire, and we are told : 

**8he jumped for Joy and ran about 
And was too pleased to put it out.*' 

Her dress catches fir^. In the next 
picture she is shown enveloped in 
flames. At last there is nothing left of 
her but a very small mound of ashes 
from which a tiny wreath of blue 
smoke rises. Near it is the pathetic 
remnant of a little shoe. On either 
side these mortal remains of Pauline 
sit her two cats weeping so copiously 
that their tears uniting trickle down 
and form a little blue lake. 

While I think I realized fully from 
the first that the pictures were gross 
exaggerations, somehow they were a 
never-failing source of pleasure not 
only to me but to a group of older chil- 
dren w^ho had not yet learned to read, 
who loved to look at them while I 
would "read" aloud to them the verses, 
which, as I knew them all by heart, I 



could do just as well with the book up- 
side down as any other way. Be it 
here remarked in passing, however^ 
that, when my attention was later di- 
rected to other books, it was discovered 
that in some mysterious (?) way I had 
learned to read long before I was 
deemed old enough to be taught. 

The drawing and coloring of these 
pictures is extremely crude, yet they 
have a certain realistic humor in their 
very exaggeration that puts a child into 
a mood to accept readily the all-too-ob- 
vious morals. It seems to me the fasci- 
nation of the book is due to three 
causes. First, the stories come within 
the personal experiences of every 
young child, from daily trials like face 
washing and the common temptations 
to greediness or over-daintiness at 
table, down to every-day sins like dis- 
obedience and the indulgence in dan- 
gerous pleasures. When the picture- 
book children come to grief by practices 
like our own, the prohibitions of older 
people no longer seem personal griev- 
ances to us but become kindly warn- 
ings, especially if, as in my case, they 
are judiciously connected by mother 
with quotations from the favorite book. 
Secondly, the rhythm undoubtedly ap- 
peals strongly to young children as it 
does to all other savages. Lastly, just 
because little children are savages, the 
very glaring yellows, reds, blues, and 
greens, without a hint of toning or 
shading, in the illustrations, constitute 
a prime attraction. Similarly, the rag 
doll attired in a hideous gipsy gown 
of scarlet striped with bright green at- 
tracted me more vigorously than the 
expensive dolly in dainty frock of pale 
pink silk with frills of real lace. Paren- 
thetically it may be remarked that my 
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taste was not permanently vitiated 
either by the "Struwelpeter" or the 
gipsy doll, for I was never addicted to 
bright colors in dress after childhood 
days were past. 

We teachers are all ready to say 
glibly after the philosophers that tht 
child must parallel the development of 
the race in civilization and so we pick 
out for his early reading a judicious 
succession of fairy stories, legends, and 
classic myths, but we are so inconsist- 
ent that we forget that he must pass 
through the period of savagery before 
the civilization process begins. The 
writer of ''Helen's Babies" touches 
upon a vital truth when he has the in- 
fant Toddy, lauded to the skies by his 
admiring mamma for his artistic tem- 
perament," find chief enjoyment in a 
certain Bible story because, as he re- 
iterates, the sword was "all bluggy." 

"But," I hear some one exclaim, 
"would you cater to those savage in- 
stincts instead of repressing them?" 
Why yes, to a reasonable extent. They 
are there and if you don't find material 
to gratify them, the child will, in per- 
chance some less desirable way. If 
satisfied they are sure to be outgrown. 

Only the precocious baby, too often 
the very one whose mental develop- 
ment has unfortunately far out-stripped 
his bodily strength, admires the dain- 
tily-tinted, artistic sketches full of de- 
tail and thus injurious to the undevel- 
oped eyes of young children, which are 
found far too often in recent books for 
our little ones. 

" But shall we deliberately encourage 
bad taste by giving to our precious 
young charges doggerel verse and the 
crudest of pictures?" Friends, you 
all, openly or secretly, enjoyed those 



things yourselves, long, long ago. You 
don't admire them now. Neither will 
other children when they are grown up. 
My thorough delight in trashy waltzes, 
which I thrummed by the hour at the 
age of twelve, did not hinder me from 
acquiring later a strong taste for clas- 
sical music which I might never have 
learned to enjoy had I been forced to 
practice it so young. 

The trouble is we want to develop 
taste in our pupils and lack the patience 
to let and help it develop itself. We 
can only furnish material for growth 
but each plant must select and seize 
upon what it is able to assimilate. By 
offering persistently what we think it 
ought to assimilate, regardless of its 
nature and stage of growth, we starvt 
many a human plant and then blame 
nature rather than ourselves. 

But to return to my story. The next 
rhymes after the "Struwelpeter" that 
I learned to love were the songs my 
mother sang to me in a voice not only 
well trained but exceptionally sweet by 
nature. Being herself a kindergarten 
teacher, she chose with care from those 
suited to my comprehension. Let me 
mention the first lines of a few. "Oh, 
where do you come from, you little 
drops of rain?" "Which way does the 
wind blow?" "I like little pussy." 
"Twinkle, twinkle, little star." "Dear 
mother, said a little fish, Pray is not 
that a fly?" "The north wind doth 
blow and we shall have snow." "See 
our oars with feathered spray." "Can 
you tell me how the farmer his barley 
doth sow?" These, besides many in 
German, I soon learned to sing also. 

Not long after, at the age of about 
six, songs of a very different character 
became extremely fascinating to me, 
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chiefly, I think, on account of the, to 
me, very mysterious references to un- 
known pleasures. They were sung to 
lively tunes by the jolly voice of our 
gardener. My small brother shared 
my admiration for the young man's 
musical performances. He especially 
enjoyed such gems as "Down Among 
the Coals," and 

"I wish I were a fish 

With a great long tail, 

A tiny little tiddle back, 

A winkle or a whale 

At the bottom of the deep blue sea. 

Oh my!" 

My favorites were in a different 
vein : e. g., 

"1 like a game of croquet 

A bowling on the green. 

I like a little boating 

To pull against the stream 

Of all the things that I love best 

That fill me with delight, 

Is to take a little ramble 

Upon a starry night. 

Starry night for a ramble 

Through the flowery dell; 

Through the bush and bramble. 

Kiss ^but never tell." 

Another was entitled "P'rhaps" 
(sung as one syllable) : 

"P'rhaps she's on the railroad 

With a chap so fair; 

Frhaps she's up in a balloon 

A flym' through the air. 

Frhaps she's dead and p'rhaps she's alive 

And p'rhaps she's rone to sea ; 

And p'rhaps she's gone to Brigham Young 

A Mormon wife to be. 

'Twas seldom she staid up late at night, 

But in her dreams I heard her shout, 

'I love the Elder Young.' " 

The fascination of this last "poem" 
was wonderfully enhanced by it's be- 
ing placed in the category of "forbid- 
den fruit." It happened on this wise. 
Said my grandmother to my mother 
one day, "Where did the child learn 
that vulgar song?" The latter gently 
replied, "Very likely she caught ii 
from Charleyboy, but it won't do much 
harm as she can't possibly understand 
the references." Then turning to me 



she said, "I don't think I'd sing that 
any more. It isn't a very nice song. 
You know so many prettier ones. Sup- 
pose we sing *Come here, little Robin, 
and don't be afraid.' " I sang obedi- 
ently and thereafter did not offend the 
ears of my elders with Charleyboy's 
"vulgar songs," but puzzled the more, 
though in vain, over their meaning. I 
hummed or even whistled them to my- 
self with a delightful sense of getting 
close to some mysterious wickedness 
and an intense but unavailing desire to 
learn just what it was, for even Char- 
leyboy, when appealed to, scratched his 
head and no doubt honestly professed 
his utter ignorance as .to who the 
"Elder Young" might be; neither 
could he nor his sister Harriet in the 
kitchen tell what was meant by a 
Mormon wife. In the course of time, 
interesting family events quite crowded 
out this unsolved problem. 

Soon after this, between the ages of 
seven and eight, I used to spend many 
an hour in reading and re-reading a 
little book of poems that my mother 
had often read to me. It is an English 
collection and we always called it "the 
little blue book," on account of its 
bright blue cover. My favorites were, 
"The Frost," "The Wind in a Frolic," 
"The Spider and the Fly," "The But 
terfly's Ball,^' "The Seasons," "Tihe 
Battle of Blenheim," "The Turtle- 
dove's Nest," "A Nursery Song," 
"The Little Sister Left in Charge," 
"The Beggar Man." In fact, I en- 
joyed them all but one and that I 
thoroughly detested. That was, "We 
are Seven." The opening lines : 

"A simple child 

That lightly draws its breath 
And feels its life in every limb. 

What should it know of death?" 
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irritated me beyond measure every 
time my eye fell upon them; they 
seemed like an insult to my intelligence. 
Lest this be thought a queer or unusual 
feeling in a child, let me here digress 
far enough to tell how, in order to set- 
tle a doubt in my own mind on the sub- 
ject, I once asked a high school class 
in English whether they had ever read 
this poem and how they liked it. I 
was careful to refrain from comment- 
ing upon it in any way. Yes, it had 
been in a reader they had used in the 
sixth or seventh grade. Ella, the girl 
having most literary feeling, screwea 
up her face with a puzzled air and 
said, "Well, no; I didn't like it; it's a 
queer sort of a thing. It seems so un- 
natural to me. I can't really see what 
the poet was driving at." "Did any 
one of the rest of you enjoy it." There 
was silence. "Well, now, who could?" 
broke out Paul, in a tone of disgust. 
"Miss L., let me ask the class a ques- 
tion, please? Did any of you ever 
see a child eight years old such a ninny 
as that one in the poem?" No one 
had. "Fve known many a child of 
five who knew better," said Amy. 
"Now, there's Ella's little brother Wil- 
lie, he's only four and he wouldn't be 
so silly." "No, nor our little Annie," 
added Gertrude. "No, nor Susie, nor 
Katie, nor Johnny either," asserted 
Henry vehemently ; "Paul's just right. 
I don't know how stupid youngsters 
may be in the city but the writer dis- 
tinctly says that child lived in the 
country and every country child has 
seen plenty of dead things — chickens 
and birds and bigger things too. It 
learns about death early enough. I 
tell you any child that was as he makes 
out belongs in the asylum at Lincoln. 



Why it ain't even commonly bright." 
"Then the idea of its taking its supper 
out to eat on the graves, of all places 
to eat," said Will ; "somehow that dis- 
gusted me most. And then too what a 
horrid notion of having the graves al- 
most in the front door yard. It says 
^twelve steps or more from my moth- 
er's door,' guess the parents didn't 
have much sense either." "Yes," 
said Ella, "those things went against 
me too. Seems to me the poet didn't 
know much about children. That 
never really happened. He made it up 
as he imagined a child would think." 
"That's just it," said Paul, "the great 
poet didn't know a child from a fence 
post and I guess the fellow that put his 
poem into a school reader didn't know 
much more." Just then the bell rang 
calling the class back to the assembly 
room. I was surprised and interested 
to note the generally aggrieved tone 
in which the pupils discussed a poem 
they had read so long before. 

We now come to the time when I 
acquired a distaste for poetry of all 
sorts. When about nine years old I 
was sent to school for the first time. 
The teacher was an elderly lady who 
kept a private school. She dearly loved 
her work; for, as she told me, she 
was quite unhappy in the vacations be- 
cause she could not teach. "See," she 
said one rainy day, pointing to a flock 
of ducks bathing in a puddle beneath 
the school room window, "I believe if 
the time ever came when people would 
not send me their children, I'd even 
take those little ducks to teach, for I 
could not live and not teach." Love 
for her work unfortunately did not 
invariably result in good judgment as 
to its details. In the goodness of her 
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heart, the dear old lady offered to lend 
me the necessary school books. I 
have a suspicion that they were the 
very copies she had used in her own 
youth. Now I had had an excellent 
teacher at home in the person of my 
mother, so my acquirements were far 
in advance of my age. When she 
tested me on the first day, Miss Cor- 
coran found me able to read anything 
she laid before me and, as my knowl- 
edge of arithmetic was quite equal to 
that of her oldest pupil, a girl of four- 
teen, she promptly located me in the 
Sixth Reader Class. 

School closed at noon that day and 
I was sent home with the injuhction to 
memorize during the afternoon the 
whole of "The Downfall of Poland," 
one of the most difficult poems in Mc- 
Guffey*s Sixth Reader. The subject 
matter was utterly beyond my compre- 
hension even after the most painstak- 
ing explanations by my mother. By 
dint of hard work and many tears, I 
managed to commit half of the selec- 
tion. Then my mother positively re- 
fused to let me study longer. My 
pride had been flattered by the teach- 
er's praise of my general proficiency 
and it was no doubt very wholesome 
morally for me to have to return to 
school with a note asking the teacher 
to please excuse my failure to prepare 
the entire lesson assigned and hinting 
that possibly she had over-estimated 
the capacity of one who really was 
a very ordinarily-gifted little girl. The 
second day resulted in a mastery (?) 
of "The Downfall of Poland" so much 
to the teacher's satisfaction that she 
sent home the following message : 

"Tell your mother that Miss Cor- 
coran prophesies that you will grow up 



to be an elocutionist." Of course, that 
was Greek to me but I firmly resolved 
never to learn another poem if I could 
avoid it as the other selections in Mc- 
Guffey's Sixth were to my thinking 
equally dry. 

By the time I entered the public 
school a year later, a growing dislike 
for poetry was intensified by the dull- 
ness of that in the reading books found 
in use there. During the next three 
years, I can remember but three poems 
that I enjoyed: "Robert of Lincoln," 
"Lord Ullin's Daughter," and "The 
Pied Piper of Hamlin." Those were 
the only ones I cared to re-read out- 
side the recitation hour. During those 
years interest was practically dead. 

The resurrection came about sud- 
denly and simply. I might have been 
thirteen when, one day, the teacher, 
discouraged by the wooden reading of 
the class, hit upon the expedient ot 
reading the whole selection to us. 
She had a musical voice. The poem 
was "The Burial of Moses." Some- 
how, her rendering touched my feel- 
ings. The same novel experience was 
repeated when, a few days later, she 
read "Absalom" to us. After that she 
relapsed into the usual inspiring drill 
on inflections. However, the impres- 
sion had been made. Some few weeks 
later, during the summer vacation, a 
beautiful present came all the way 
from my old home in England. There 
were two books, Scott's and Milton's 
Poems, handsomely bound in morocco, 
the former a bright red; the latter, 
dark blue. The barbaric instinct being 
not quite dead in me, I suppose, I 
seized upon the red book first. Tht? 
frontispiece was a fine picture of the 
"Last Minstrel." Beneath it were 
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words arousing sympathy, curiosity 
and a pleasing sense of melancholy 
akin to that of the poems heard so re- 
cently : 

"The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old." 

Opening the book at random to dis- 
cover, if possible, whether it bore out 
the promise of. the opening lines, my 
eye fell upon "Young Lochinvar." 
That settled it. Every word between 
the two covers was devoured so eagerly 
that it was a real hardship to have to 
lay down the book occasionally to per- 
form such utterly prosaic duties as 
dusting the sitting room or hemming 
a towel. 

Scott finished, Milton was attempted 
but finally given up in despair as in- 
com|)rehesible. Next, if I remember 
correctly, "Tales of a Wayside Inn" 
opened up a series of happy hours with 
Longfellow. Soon I was reading al- 
most all poetry I could get my hands 
on. During the first term in the high 
school, we read from "The Student ^ 
Reader," compiled by Dr. Richard Ed- 
wards. I remember distinctly using 
the odd minutes I could spare from my 
study periods in school in reading the 
poetic selections contained therein over 
and over. Then I went to the 
Library to find others by the same au- 
thors or wholes from which fragments 
had been given in the Reader. 



The edge of my appetite was tem- 
porarily worn off by that time and at- 
tention for awhile was more evenly di- 
vided between prose and poetry. A 
gift of the poetic works of Miss Lan- 
don started me to browsing over a 
new field, including "Lalla Rookh," 
"Aurora Leigh," "Lucile," and "The 
Princess." 

Some years later, the study of the 
"Aeneid" induced a careful reading of 
nearly all the world's great epics, 
while "Hamlet" awakened a penpa- 
nent interest in all classic dramatic lit- 
erature. 

Thus ends my story of the long, 
long journey from "Struwelpeter" to 
Epic Poetry and the Drama, during 
which the Paradise of Poetry was Lost 
and fortunately Regained by one indi- 
vidual child. 

The next number in this series will 
be a report of the preferences in regard 
to poetry as expressed by other chil- 
dren. It is hoped to comment upon 
them in such a way as to give helpful 
hints regarding the choice and use of 
poems in the school room. 

All teachers interested in the general 
subject are urged, before reading the 
next number, to endeavor to recall in 
detail their own personal feelings and 
thoughts regarding poetry from baby- 
hood to maturity. 
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LEAFLETS ON THE PSYCHOLOGY AND ART OF TEACHING. 

The following is one of a series of leaflets prepared as texts for stady and elaboration in 
teachers' classes. The writer seeks to present the essential facts of psychology which the teacher 
should bear in mind in the different periods of the child's development, and to anggeat the ways 
and means of applying them in the Vacation of the child, and so formulate the essentials of the 
Art of Teaching. 



NUMBER ONE. 

Perhaps a better caption would be 
"Child Study for the Elementary 
Teacher." But the terms, psychology 
and child-study, have such a variety of 
meanings that no one would be able to 
determine from either title what is a 
writer's actual subject. 

A teacher must, certainly, have some 
definite notion of what the particular 
child he is teaching is able to do, if he 
shall succeed in his efforts to teach him. 

The child enters school at six years 
of age with certain specific natural en- 
dowments or inheritances and with no 
small amount of power and knowledge 
acquired since birth. Some account of 
stock must be taken before proceeding 
with that training which is the specific 
function of the school. 

Our elementary schools for many 
years have been conducted upon the as- 
sumption that the course of study pre- 
scribed for each grade has resulted 
from a careful inventory of stock by 
those who made the course; and the 
grade teacher, without further inquiry, 
has entered at once upon her section of 
the instruction there set down. 

The demand is now made that the 
teacher shall take this account of stock 
herself and shall use the Course of 
Study merely as suggestive of what the 
child of average knowledge and power 
may be able to do. Those below and 
those above that average will be excep- 
tions to the rule. 

It is the writer's present purpose to 
try to make clear what are the child's 
birth-right endowments which are the 



same in kind, though not in degree, 
among all children. 

I. The child's mind starts with self- 
activity ; that is, activity whose source 
is within and not transmitted to him 
from without. This activity is of the 
nature of will in that it works toward 
some end. The psychic activity is stim- 
ulated, in some way not understood, by 
the motion of the nervous system. 

EXPLANATORY. 

"Activity is the substance of the universe." 
This statement it is hard for most of the peo- 
ple of the Occident to accept because they 
make a radical distinction between matter and 
mind. All great religions have originated in 
the Orient. They all regard the universe as 
spirit. 

Matter is conceived by us as an inert mass 
which activity acts upon, and in some way 
forms into physical objects. We conceive that 
there must be some "substance" of which ac- 
tivity is the attribute. It seems to occidentals 
absurd to say that activity itself is the All of 
the universe. But when we undertake to de- 
scribe the ego, or self, as distinguished from 
the body, we can see it to be pure activity in 
the three aspects of Feeling, Will, and 
Thought. The psyche, or self, is this activity. 
This is as true of every other object as it is 
of the self. 

In other words, the entire universe reduced 
to its lowest terms — to its essence — is pure ac- 
tivity, which is the source of the infinite forms 
of this activity known as the physical and the 
spiritual worlds. 

This is self -(activity since it is the source of 
all the forms of activity in the Universe. By 
this is meant, that the universe is the source 
of itself — is self-creative. It creates the uni- 
verse of created things by the limitation of its 
own activity to the infinrte variety of forms 
that constitute the universe; just as the hu- 
man self creates its world of experiences by 
the limitation of its activity to the infinite va- 
riety of forms whkh constitute its life. 

The creation of the universe — ^thc "macro- 
cosm" — ^and the creation of man's life expe- 
riences — the "microcosm" — are each a psycho- 
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logical process. In so far as a man's life ex* 
periences are true to the experiences of the 
absolute, the all-creative psyche, man is the 
image of his Creator. This sameness of ex- 
periences is spiritual unity. 

It will appear upon reflection that since ab- 
solute self-activity is the source of all the dif- 
ferent aspects of itself which appear in crea- 
tion, each created thing participates in some 
degree in the self-activity of its creator. Self- 
activity which consciously works toward an 
end is a self, an ego, a person. The absolute 
and man are alike persons. 

In the creation of the Universe, the Abso- 
lute One — the All — acts as motion as it is 
manifest in nature; and as mind, or person, 
as it is manifest in man. Man is both motion 
and mind. Motion in his nervous system is 
the condition, apparently, that makes possible 
man's consciousness of himself as mind. We^ 
know that there is a concomitant action be- 
tween nerve cells (motion) and mind (con- 
sciousness) but there our knowledge comes to 
an end. Science may yet penetrate further into 
this mystery. 

2. Activity in nature and man takes 
on different forms. From homogene- 
ous it becomes heterogeneous in the 
process of its evolution; that is, it 
comes to act in many different ways. 

EXPLANATORY. 

The evolution of nature and man is the 
gradual expression or manifestation, in the 
forms of creation, of the absolute ego or self. 
Activity not expressed, we call potential. 
When expressed it is actual. Evolution is the 
process by which the potential becomes actual 
in creation. It is the process of creating things. 
Potency, in this sense, science describes as 
homogeneous. When it expresses itself in 
varied forms — ^becomes actual — it is called 
heterogeneous activity — ^the child's mind is a 
mass of potentiality. It becomes heterogene- 
ous through education. 

3. The child has instincts which have 
been inherited from a long line of an- 
cestors, animal and human. These in- 
stincts are very strong. Self-preserva- 
tion reaches farthest back and is the 
strongest. Most of the impulses of an- 
imal life re-appear as instincts in the 
child. 



SUPPLEMENTARY. 

In one sense, the child is much older than 
the human race. He has descended from the 
lower animals and even from the vegetable 
world. Indeed, the inorganic world is his an- 
cestor. Many of the forms of activity in the 
lower orders of creation have continued and 
are still present in the child. These are called 
instincts. These forms have persisted because 
they are necessary either to the protection or 
the development of the child. Without them 
the child would be much more helpless than 
he is. They could be massed together and 
called the instinct of self-preservation. The 
impulse for bodily nourishment is the first and 
perhaps the strongest, but the impulse to act, 
to express one's self (to create) is scarcely 
less. He must act in order to become. This 
instinct is stronger in man than in any lower 
order of creation. The different ways in which 
this instinct expresses itself have greatly mul- 
tiplied in more recent years. Education is one 
of these later forms which is an instinct of 
the institutional life of the people rather than 
of the individual life of the child. 



4. The child has tendencies, strong 
in different degrees. These are not so 
directly necessary to the preservation 
of life as are instincts, and are not, 
therefore, so controlling. In an envi- 
ronment unfavorable to their growth 
they soon fade away and others cor- 
responding to the environment are ac- 
quired. 

SUGGESTION. 

Tendencies may be thought as a later in- 
heritance than instincts, and the products of 
more recent stages of evolution. A tendency 
differs from an instinct as an inclination or 
impulse differs from a habit It is more eas- 
ily resisted by the substitution of another form 
of activity. The child's impulse to act and 
think as his companions act and think is a 
tendency. There are race tendencies inherited 
by the individuals of that race which are 
stronger than those originally acquired by the 
individual. Tendencies may obstruct or they 
may promote the child's education. The best 
educative environment is the teacher's strong 
reliance for the correction of obstructive ten- 
dencies. The teacher is the largest factor of 
this environment. 
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5. Among the instincts that have 
come down from very remote ances- 
tors is Imitation. This is a nearer ap- 
proach than are the others mentioned 
to a purely psychic activity, and is the 
teacher's great reUance during the 
period of infancy. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Imitation is a physical as well as a psy- 
chical impulse. It is creative in that the child 
seeks to tlo for himself what he observes others 
do. It is nature's approach to a purely cre- 
ative impulse in the child, provided this im- 
pulse is not arrested by too rigid requirements 
that the child reproduce exactly what has been 
done by another. In writing and drawing, for 
instance, these requirements may be so exact- 
ing and persistent as to arrest the growth of the 
creative imagination. There may be other edu- 
cative values attaching to exact imitation, but 
they are not toward the cultivation of free cre- 
ative activity. The modern theory that the young 
child's first attempts at writing and drawing 
shall be free hand or arm movements, which 
reproduce imperfectly, and with something of 
the spirit of abandon that which is set for 
imitation, and work toward a more perfect 
form as the muscles come under better con- 
trol — this theory suggests the more educative 
use of imitation as an approach toward free 
expression. 

It is frequently said that school penmanship 
and drawing "have no character in them." Does 
not the above point toward the reason for it? 

6. Strongest of all the child's en- 
dowments is Memory. This is 
omnivorous. It lays hold of all ex- 
periences and cements them together 
as an unorganized mass without regard 
to any order. Memory is a kind 
of psychic attraction of gravity act- 
ing upon all objects alike, and mak- 
ing of them a sort of pudding-stone 
combination. It is so voracious that it 
will hold facts in the disconnected or- 
der in which perception presents them, 
giving no heed to their logical rela- 
tions. It strings them upon a time- 
thread, to be sure, and they are re- 



called by running back on this thread. 
So narrative is the earliest memory 
process that puts order into this mass. 
The mind's instinct for self-preser- 
vation is even stronger than the body's. 
When the psyche attends — stretches to- 
ward — a fact it holds to it with great 
tenacity. Its struggle for existence is 
here apparent. It must accumulate 
material for future elaboration, and it 
instinctively and early sets about that 
business. To the teacher this is a re- 
liance and a danger. It is one of the 
most important factors of a healthy 
growth, and one of the greatest dan- 
gers of arrest of the later development 
of the higher faculties of the intellect. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

An educated memory does more than simply 
hold things in the mind. It puts therp in their 
proper relations to one another. This is what 
is meant by organizing our experiences. This 
putting order into our feeling, thinking, and 
willing, will be considered later in this series. 
It is evident that the child spontaneously seeks 
to arrange what he acquires so that it can be 
readily recalled. He is first interested in mo- 
tion. Narrative is an orderly movement of the 
mind along a succession of events, which fol- 
low one another in time. This instinct for 
successive time relations is an inheritance from 
the higher order of animals. Description and 
Exposition are principles of grouping ideas that 
are the result of education. Narrative is the 
teacher's reliance for awakening interest and 
attention; hence, the popularity and value of 
the story. 

The teacher needs to start on this educa- 
tive journey conscious of the dangers that 
beset the way. Narrative being an inherited 
order of grouping ideas, is easy and attractive, 
and the great variety of scenes and events it 
can picture tend to arrest the interest in ac- 
quiring experiences to those which can be 
grouped in this way. As a result children grow 
to maturity with a lively interest qnly in the 
story which deals with the most commonplace 
experiences. Even great stories are not en- 
joyed because culture of a different sort is 
required to appreciate them. 

The child has inherited a wildly active and 
wonderfully retentive memory and, also, the 
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narrative method of ordering its adivity. These 
are stepping stones to higher things. 

All the instincts of the child are the impulses 
of its unconscious self to make its latent pow- 
ers conscious and actual in life. If it were left 
to itself, these instincts and other inheritances 
would not carry it very far. It would be soon 
arrested in its growth on a plane but little 
above the higher animals. The human race 
has created institutions to conduct it along this 
journey which the race has traveled, in the 
shortest and most economical way, and so to 
prepare it to contribute to the still further ad- 
vancement of civilization. The school is one 
of these institutions. 

7. This primal self-activity, which 
we call Spirit, as has been said, is in 
its nature creative. This creative at- 
tribute is that which characterizes 
self-activity. Man has always con- 
sidered it as the fundamental activ- 
ity of God. "In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth." It 
is one of the first activities of the 
child. We call it imagination — image- 
making. And such it is if we 
do not give too limited a mean- 
ing to the term. All of us re- 
create or else create all that we know. 
The young child is even more creative 
than he is re-creative. The school for 
generations has been trying to limit his 
activities to re-creating — thinking other 
persons' thoughts after them. The ten- 
dency of this has been to arrest the full 
growth of the child and the natural de- 
velopment of his powers of self-activity. 
To limit his powers to thinking what 
others have thought is to exalt memory 
above the untrammeled creative power 
— the imagination. Gradgrind wanted 
"facts, facts," rather than the evolution 
of the powers of the mind by which his 
children could create facts. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

If one can see that self-activity necessarily 
involves creative activity, he will come to take 



the proper attitude in teaching the child. For 
many years the school has emphasized Imita- 
tion and Memory in the upper grades as much 
as in the lower; and in all, to the exclusion 
of adequate conscious creative activity. 

The imagination is as active and spontane- 
ous in young children as is imitation or mem- 
ory. I am speaking of the creative imagina- 
tion. Memory and Imitation use images of that 
which is remembered or imitated. But cre- 
ative Imagination is a spontaneous construc- 
tion of images to express the child's psychic 
activity, which is his and not another's. He 
is delighted with what he makes, because it 
best expresses his ideals. It is in the exercise 
of his imagination that he advances toward 
freedom. Memory and Imitation help him to 
finally give to it a more conventional form ; 
a form more in accord with the common con- 
sciousness or experience. But Memory and 
Imitation cannot develop freedom. 

8. The fundamental self-activity, or 
soul, or self, becomes a purely psy- 
chic activity in Feeling. When 
feeling is associated with activity in the 
sensory nerves — is nervo-psychical — it 
is called Sensation. The purely psychical 
feeling is called emotion. 

This phase of self-activity is in- 
separably united with the other 
phases, called Will and Intellect. 
That is. Feeling wills and knows 
as well as feels. So, too, Will feels and 
knows, and Intellect feels and wills. 
Every conscious act of the self is a 
complex of feeling, willing, and know- 
ing. Sometimes we are more con- 
scious of our acts as feeling; at other 
times as willing; and at others as 
knowing. The self is this unity of these 
three elements — feeling, willing, and 
knowing — which compose it and are in- 
separable. The self is activity. We can 
think of it only as doing something. 
Activity is its substance. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Activity is first conscious as feeling, and 
feeling is either agreeable or disagreeable — 
pleasurable or painful. The memory of pleas- 
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ure awakens a desire for its return; that of 
pain, a desire to avoid it When activity is 
attended with pleasure it is most effective in 
producing results; when pain accompanies it, 
the results are meager and there is no desire 
to repeat the activity. 

This relation of feeling to effort suggests 
the immense importance of having the edu- 
cative experiences of the school attended with 
agreeable feelings, and the uneducative activ- 
ity attended with feelings that are not pleas- 
ant. The environment in the school must fur- 
nish the conditions for such results, especi- 
ally in the primary grades. The teacher is the 
chief factor in this environment. 

9. This doing something is a cre- 
ative activity, as stated above. In in- 
stinct it is the self that acts. So, too, 
in imitation and in feeling. This cre- 
ative power rises into consciousness in 
the imagination — ^the power to create 
images and use them to promote the 
growth of the self. The imagination is 
wildly active when the child enters the 
kindergarten and the primary school. 

SUGGESTION. 

When we omit to speak of wtV/and thought 
as determining activities in young children, it 
is not understood that they are not active agen- 



cies in realizing the desires. The contention 
is that the dominant activity is desire, which 
thinks and wills in the achieving of its aims. 
In the evolution of the race— as in the child 
— feeling has been the leading impulse and 
will and thought have been hand maidens in 
directing activity and achieving results. Feel- 
ing is the dominating activity in the lives of 
people at this stage of man's evolution. Hence 
the commanding importance of training the 
feelings of the young to an educative order in 
the school, by attaching educative activities 
with pleasurable feelinp^s. This affirmative 
side of the educative process needs to be 
greatly emphasized in very many schools. The 
negative side of associating displeasure with 
non-educative activities, is a legitimate part of 
the process, but it has only the value of the 
negative in all evolutionary processes. This 
will be more fully discussed later. 

The above constitute the chief psy- 
chic powers with which the child enters 
school at the age of six. These powers 
have been developing during the pre- 
ceding six years favorably or less fa- 
vorably to the child's future well being. 

The next leaflet will consider the spe- 
cial function of the school as it differs 
from the educational functions of the 
other institutions of society. 



NATURE STUDY IN THE GRADES. 

BY JAMES SPEED. 
I. 



In taking my seat at the desk to be- 
gin this series of chats on Nature 
Study in the Grades, I have the feel- 
ing that I can hear a great number of 
people muttering to themselves : 

"Another fellow is going to try to 
solve the problem." 

Hardly that and no typical lessons; 
only to try in a brief and concise way 
to give a shade different view point. 
However, before I go farther it would 



be well to tell of a visit to a school in 
which a Nature Study lesson was to be 
developed by the writer. It was in a 
city school where great stress had been 
placed upon Nature Study and there 
was a full course of work outlined for 
each and every grade up to the High 
School. In taking to the class (they 
were third grade children), a fly with- 
out legs or wings was rapidly sketched 
upon the blackboard, with the three 
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parts distinct. The class was asked 
how many legs a fly had ; and at once 
the answer came : "Six.'* 

By the way, this matter of the niun- 
ber of legs possessed by insects seems 
to be a stock piece of information in 
each and every school in the land. 
From the way the children answered 
it was reasonable to suppose that this 
sound piece of knowledge had been 
gotten from hard study; but before 
the work could be carried farther, the 
teacher volunteered: 

"The children all know the names of 
the parts of the fly you have sketched 
on the board ; Johnny, tell the gentle- 
man the names." 

Johnny got upon his feet slowly and 
looking directly at the ceiling, said 
rapidly and without expression: 

"Headthoraxabdomen.'* 

He took his seat in triumph, and was 
soon asked again how many legs a fly 
had, to which he answered in a hurried 
and indistinct manner: 

"Six." 

Being asked if he had ever seen a 
common, everyday fly, he nodded and 
was given a piece of chalk and re- 
quested to place the legs on the fly 
where they belonged. Walking to the 
blackboard in a confident manner he 
grasped the chalk; then, as his hand 
came to the board and he strove to get 
a clear mental image that would help 
him, his face grew grave and troubled, 
and he hesitated.' 

' As the teacher insisted that he knew 
and should hurry, he put six chalk 
marks on the fly, but they were not in 
the right place, and there was only one 
child in that class of forty that could 
do the work properly. 

The point I think is plain that the 



teacher had missed the vital point in 
all Nature work, for the child had been 
given nothing but information. With 
our advance in civilization we use 
books more and more constantly, but 
they can never take the place of close, 
keen observation, the observation that 
becomes a fixed habit when cultivated 
in the child life. 

In the grades the child is to be pre- 
pared for the High School and the 
High School asks a preparation for the 
science work that is to be begun there. 
The grade teacher has misunderstood 
this demand and has been giving sci- 
ence work on the wrong plane. What 
the child needs is a head full to over- 
flowing with mental images that are 
bright and clear and strong, that can 
be recalled and utilized in the class 
room, and not information and statis- 
tics that have been "crammed" from 
books. 

Several years ago I talked to an 
electrical engineer on this subject of 
mental imagery, and he at once said : 

"As a man of technical training. Til 
say that too much stress cannot be 
placed upon it in modem education. 
Take for instance this little incident of 
mine. Three years ago, I received a 
letter from a firm out west that makes 
a business of fine plating of silverware ; 
they wanted a new machine to do a cer- 
tain class of work and there was no 
such machine on the market. They 
wrote to know if I would design and 
have such a machine built for them. I 
took the work and for three weeks 
thought over the machine; gradually 
it took shape in my mind and I began 
to make rough drawings of it. After 
it was definite enough I had a draughts- 
man make a finished drawing to the 
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scale ; then, I had five duplicates made. 
One of them was sent to a carpenter 
for the wooden parts; another, to a 
moulder; a third, to a brass-turner; 
the fourth, to a fattory where they 
make the glass parts of electrical ma- 
chinery ; and the fifth, to an electrician 
in Chicago. Each mechanic with his 
drawing mentally reconstructed what I 
had had in mind; and after all the 
parts were finished they were assem- 
bled in Chicago and the electrician put 
them together, wired the whole and 
made a thorough test. Mind you," he 
continued, as he caught the light in my 
face, "all of these people who had 
worked upon the machine were in dif- 
ferent cities and I saw none of them. 



When the machine was completed it 
was sent west and put to work. Two 
weeks ago I happened to be in that city 
and, remembering my work, I dropped 
in to see the machine, the child of my 
imagination. There it stood the exact 
counterpart of the picture my brain had 
conjured up, and it was doing the work 
I had planned for it to do. 

"Without a mind that could picture 
and hold all the various type^ of ma- 
chines which I had seen from time to 
time, such a piece of work would have 
been impossible. So, I say, let the 
children do more work with their God- 
given senses and their later studies will 
be better in every way." 



^ 


Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Managrement Conducted by Georgre Alfred Brown. 


^ 



** insight depends on education, and education depends 

on insight. Hence it follows that education can advance only 
by degrees, and that a true conception of the method of educa- 
tion can arise only when one generation transmits its stores of 
experience and knowledge to the following one, which in turn 
adds something of its own before handing them down to its 
successor "—/mmanueZ Kant. 



Some American Schools. 

I. 

A story of American schools which 
intends to be only in a general way 
chronological, and to concern itself 
with only a few of the many important 
facts of the recorded history, will of 
necessity depend, for its interest and 
value, on a relation of the events taken 
up to the life and ideals of the people, 
and to the evolution of education as 



an organized process. Such a treat- 
ment is necessarily philosophical, al- 
though, if the writer had the literary 
skill of the novelist, it could be made 
as dramatically interesting as the story 
of any other aspiring ideal, such as 
bravery, or sacrificing love, or the 
maintenance of right. 

The idea of a universal education 
was brought to America by the Puri- 
tans. Here it had perfect freedom to 
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develop in aim and method, because 
society was constantly being organ- 
ized on virgin soil. In Europe with 
its fixed class distinctions and estab- 
lished forms and customs of society, 
every advance in educational ideas had 
as its first problem the reform of exist- 
ing conditions to which it must be 
adapted. But in America there was 
always new land to which those form- 
ing new ideals could betake themseb-^es, 
if the older colonies held to established 
forms. This fact is the unique and in- 
teresting condition of America as the 
nursery of man's ideals of freedom and 
of popular government in individual 
and community life. 

Another very interesting element to 
follow in this history is the gradual 
harmonizing of widely different pur- 
poses and ideals of government, held 
in the different colonies, as this 
was accomplished under simihr con- 
ditions of unfettered movement in a 
new and unoccupied land. In the be- 
ginning, the Puritan colonies in the 
north were strictly a church state. 
Every person was expected to read his 
Bible and to be a wise and faithful ser- 
vant of the Lord in administering 
the talents put into his hands. The most 
southerly colony, Georgia, was, as an- 
other extreme, a purely paternal and 
philanthropic institution, established as 
an asylum for the poor and inefficient 
needing the care of an earthly father 
for a number of years until they could 
revive and mature. Between these 
two were colonies formed with other 
clearly distinct ideals^ as the feudal 
tenure system in the Carolinas, includ- 
ing the holding of serfs on the land, 
which was designed by the philosopher 
Locke, and the ideal plan of Pennsyl- 



vania for an association depending on 
the human ties of brotherly love. 

These and several other notions of 
social government, which were more 
opportune in their aims, had to be 
gradually transformed during the mo- 
bile conditions supplied in this country 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

The place of the public school as a 
means for preserving the insight jf 
one generation to the next in a popular 
government, was recognized by the 
New England colonies from the very 
beginning. As soon as the settlers had 
provided rude homes, and a meeting 
house, they bethought themselves of a 
means to maintain and advance their 
store of knowledge, and particularly 
to preserve for their children, the 
power to read the Bible. They were all 
people of some education. Each fam- 
ily could teach its own children, but in 
the crowded life of labor in a new 
land, some might fail to do this. A 
law was passed, therefore, making the 
teaching of children compulsory. This 
act of the General Court in 1642 re- 
quired the selectmen to take oversight 
of all families and "see that the child- 
dren can read and understand the prin- 
ciples of religion, and the capital laws 
of the country, and that they are put 
to some useful work." 

This is an ideal of education which 
we have not yet reached as a nation. 
It includes secular and religious teach- 
ing, and also, a training in manual in- 
dustry. In this law there was no divi- 
sion of responsibility as no public 
school system was as yet provided. The 
parents were required to perform the 
entire duty, but the state saw that it 
was done. Five years later, however, 
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the public assumed the burden of the 
grammar school education in an act 
passed by the Massachusetts General 
Court in 1647 requiring every town of 
fifty families to maintain a grammar 
school which should fit its pupils for 
college. EarHer than this, Harvard 
College had been established with 
grants from the public treasury as well 
as its endowment from private sources. 

In none of the other colonies was 
universal education thought of as es- 
sential, and in some the idea was con- 
demned as unwise if not dangerous. 
President Frost, of Berea College, de- 
scribes the condition of the mountain 
people of Tennessee and Kentucky as 
one of arrested development through 
lack of education. He pictures the 
sturdy families who first ventured into 
these valleys as bringing perhaps a 
dozen books each, which they read 
more or less carefully. But their divi- 
sion among the children would give 
but one book, perhaps, to a family in 
the second generation, and after that 
only the first bom could possess the 
heirloom. 

There was almost as wide a differ- 
ence of opinion in the different colo- 
nies with regard to the kind and tht 
purpose of education for children, and 
almost no conception anywhere of the 
need of particular skill by the teacher, 
or of a well considered method for 
school instruction. "Some poor patient 
widow'* keeps the dame school for the 
small children. They meet at her hum- 
ble home and teach themselves to read 
from the horn-book." This was a card 
set in a frame, having on the one page 
first the letters of the alphabet, and be- 
low the vowels, then the ab, eb, and 
other syllable combinations. Follow- 



ing these was the benediction and the 
Lord's prayer, which the children prob- 
ably knew by heart. At the bottom 
were the Roman numerals. In such a 
school or at their mother's knee, the 
children learned to read. Later they 
had the New England Primer, made 
on the same educational plan, but with 
more reading matter, beginning with 
short sentences such as "Pray to God," 
"hate lies," and questions and ans'yvers 
on the Bible; then some familiar 
prayers and hymns, and finally the 
"shorter catechism." There was 
some attempt at method in this book. 
It used matter with which all the chil- 
dren were supposed to be familiar and 
was illustrated with wood cuts to make 
it attractive. These schools to teach 
children to read were maintained by 
the parents using them. At first, only 
the grammar school could be supported 
by taxation. Children entered this 
grammar school when eight to ten years 
old, if they could read the Bible and 
psalter. These were the only English 
books read. The main work of the 
grammar school was the study of Latin 
grammar, and the reading of enough 
of the Latin writers to admit to the 
college. Benjamin Franklin tells us 
in his autobiography that he could not 
remember when he learned to read, 
as it must have been when very 
young. He went to the Latin school at 
eight years of age, staying for two 
years. At ten, his father decided he 
could not prepare him for the ministry, 
and took him from the public school to 
send him to a private school to learn 
writing" and arithmetic. From thisy 
it seems that many of the grammar 
schools were limited almost entirely to 
training ministers and other profes- 
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sional men, while private schools were 
maintained by those seeking a business 
education. 

Puritanism required an intellectual 
activity of all its members, as it recog- 
nized in its church organization no 
controlling power above the congrega- 
tion itself. 

It was the duty of each individual to 
consider his conscience, and the knowl- 
edge which the Puritan -considered as 
really vital was such as his conscience 
required in adjusting and maintaining 
his moral and spiritual relations to God 
and to his fellows in the actual social 
and business relations of life. The 
Puritan therefore, sought a knowledge 
of the nature of God and of the highest 
nature of man. The Bible and the 
"humanities" were the essentials in the 
course of study which he felt obliged to 
give his children." 

The cavaliers of Virginia and the 
settlers in other colonies south of New 
England, had quite different notions 
about schools, and the studies young 
people should follow. The blending of 
these ideas, and the plan for district 
schools in the New Republic which Jef- 
ferson inaugurated will be considered 
in the next paper. 



Observation Studies. 

As I go down the street at the usual 
time these August mornings the tree 
shadows seem all at once to have become 
much longer. They now stretch away 
from the trunks in long, straight lines 
before the leaf shadows begin. Just 
a little while ago there was little sign 
of the trunk in the darkling shadow of 
leaves which reached back and sur- 
rounded the tree by this time in the 
day. 



Another hint of a coming change of 
season appeared yesterday when a cho- 
rus of fifty or more young robins gath- 
ered together on the lawn, and today 
none are to be seen. Yet it is summer 
temperature. Everything is growing 
vigorously. There are no falling leaves^ 
but in the flower beds I notice a pre- 
dominance of yellow. Where there is 
a flame of red or a shade of blue they 
seem to suggest, the one the warmth of 
the winter fire, and the other the shad- 
ows of a winter landscape. 

Life of all kinds responds to these 
suggestions of the great change which 
a few more weeks will bring in the con- 
ditions for all living. 

The children are no exception to this 
general readjustment in nature either 
in their physical or in their mental and 
spiritual being. It is natural for the 
body to check its outward growth as 
fall conies on, and to thicken up the in- 
ner structure. It is a time, also, when 
the mind turns easily toward the world 
of its own ideas, and to reflection. In 
this tendency the teacher finds the nat- 
ural point of contact for the work of 
the new school year. 

In this contemplative mood of chil- 
dren their ideas, the plans they make 
for a future time, and even the deter- 
mination of the will itself are experi- 
ences which now are impressed on their 
consciousness as really the source and 
the power of life if their acts are to be 
self-determined and self -directed. The 
definite provision nature is making for 
the next year's buds and blossoms have 
a significance as showing plan, purpose, 
conscious action forming the organic 
world, although the separate organs or 
individual forms in that world do not 
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themelves have the means of self-con- 
sciousness. 

If advantage is taken now of the 
mood of the children and of the oppor- 
tunities for thought provoking obser- 
vations of nature they cjin see with Em- 
erson that "power and purpose ride on 
matter to the last atom." In the midst 
of the change and decay of external 
forms it gradually becomes evident that 
the real planning purposeful life back 
of these forms is constant, eternal. 

In the present generation children 
have little opportunity for a natural de- 
velopment of mind through contact 
with the life of nature and with the re- 
ligious feelings of their elders. They 
live an artificial life and parents find it 
very difficult under silch circumstances 
to show to their children their own as- 
piration for and dependence on spiritual 
life without seeming hypocritical be- 
cause of the apparent self-sufficiency of 
the artificial world they live in. A little 
knowledge of nature has produced some 
evils and the remedy for these is more 
knowledge of nature and knowledge of 
its deeper meaning. It is a criticism of 
the repressed spiritual life of the age 
that children in the grammar grades 
are not held by the spiritual beauty of 
the poem, "We are Seven," even when 
they see the inartistic form of the intro- 
ductory stanza. Miss Lampe, in her 
article in this number, reports the atti- 
tude of a class toward this poem. But 
the very strength of feeling exhibited 
with reference to it shows its power 
to impress children. 

The succeeding article is an outline 
by Superintendent Stableton of the na- 
ture study planned for his schools dur- 
ing the coming fall. It is suggestive of 
the means for bringing out the deeper 



meaning which is the only satisfying 
food for the growing spiritual life of 
the children. 



Nature Study and Domestic Science 
for Early Autumn. 

The aim is to make the Nature Study 
in the school meet the conditions of the 
season, and the home surroundings of 
the children. The following are some 
of the subjects that will be considered 
during the early autumn : 

1. The Aster and Vegetable Exhibit 
at each ward school. The fruits of the 
seeds given out last May to furnish 
the exhibit. 

We plan to have the asters cut with 
long stems, tied in large bunches, each 
bunch with the pupil's name, that after 
the exhibition is over we may send the 
asters to the Chicago Flower Mission. 
A touch of the humanitarian in this 
that broadens the sympathies of the 
children. Then later the collecting of 
seeds. 

2. The growing of slips by the chil- 
dren in all the grades below the seventh. 
Coleus, Sultana, and Geranium slips 
are mostly used. 

This not only teaches how plants are 
propagated, but how a supply is to be 
preserved during the winter to beautify 
the yards the coming year. It has a 
lesson for the home as well. First, the 
slipping and the rooting, then the pot- 
ting. The cycle of life, from slip to 
slip, or from seed to seed is brought 
unconsciously before the minds of the 
children. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
will help prepare the beds for the tulips 
and plant the bulbs ; they will also as- 
sist in taking up and potting many of 
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the bedded plants preparatory to plac- 
ing them in winter quarters. 

In the primary grades caterpillars 
will be collected and fed in boxes or 
cages until they pass into the chrysalis 
form. 

In a number of the buildings obser- 
vation hives of bees will be placed. This 
forms one of the most interesting and 
instructive studies for the early autumn. 
Sixteen days gives time to raise a queen 
from an egg and while this interesting 
change is going on the children can see 
all the ordinary work of the hive. It 
is a continual source of pleasure. The 
hatching of bees, the capping and un- 
capping of honey cells, the bringing in 
the pollen and the packing it into cells. 
The drones are soon distinguished from 
the workers by the children. 

Then the question of whence comes 
the pollen brings up the office of use of 
pollen in the life history of the plant. 
Here is a fine opportunity to teach with 
little effort the poUenization of flowers. 
The pumpkin, squash, corn and others 
that have staminate and pistillate flow- 
ers are excellent for this purpose. The 
pumpkin, and in fact the whole melon 
family is especially good for this pur- 
pose, as insect life is here so essential 
to poUenization. In the grammar 
grades a skillful teacher can make a 
great use of the opportunity here of- 
fered. These larger flowers are the 
more profitably studied in that the parts 
can be so readily distinguished with- 
out the aid of a microscope. However, 
a microscope will be brought into use 
to give a glimpse of the beautiful mark- 
ings of the pollen grains and the won- 
derful structure of the bees' stinger. A 
glimpse into the microscopic world 
stimulates the imagination. 



A little later the attention of the chil- 
dren will be turned to preparation of 
the buds for winter, both the growing- 
point buds and the fruit buds. 

Literature bearing on these subjects 
will be used freely at the time the chil- 
dren are interested in the things them- 
selves. 

In Domestic Science the early au- 
tumn work will have much to do with 
the study of fruits ; the best processes 
of canning, preserving, and making 
jelly, with the scientific facts underly- 
ing the same. This is to a large extent 
determining the work of this depart- 
ment by the season and the occupation 
that most engages the attention in the 
homes. 

The later autumn and winter have 
their own subjects of interest. 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

The following selections from Mrs. Brown- 
ing's poems are perhaps typical, the one of her 
poetic fancy and the other of her great heart 
and overflowing sympathy for suffering and 
strong opposition to wrong. Mrs. Browning 
was born March 6, 1806, and died in June, 1861. 

A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

I. 
What was he doing, the great god Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river ? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat. 
And breaking the golden liles afloat 

With the dragon-fly on the river. 

n. 

He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river; 

The limpid water turbidly ran. 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 

And the dragon-fly had fled away. 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 

in. 

High on the shore sat the great god Pan 

While turbidly flowed the river; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
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With his hard bleak steel at the patient, reed, 
Till there was not a sigh of the leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. ' 

IV. 
He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 

(How tall it stood in the river) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 

In holes as he sat by the river. 



"This is the way," laughed the great god Pan 
(Laughed while he sat by the river), 

"The only way, since gods began 

To make sweet music, they could succeed.** 

Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed. 
He blew in power by the river. 

VI. 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan 

Piercing sweet by the river 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan 
The sun on the hill forgot to die. 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 

Came back to dream on the river. 

VII. 
Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man; 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain, — 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 

As a reed with the reeds in the river. 

A CURSE FOR A NATION. 

PROLOGUE. 

I heard an angel speak last night. 

And he said "Write, 
Write a Nation's curse for me. 
And send it over the Western Sea." 

I faltered, taking up the word: 

"Not so, my lord. 
If curses must be, choose another 
To send the curse against my brother. 



"For I am bound by gratitude. 

By love and blood. 
To brothers of mine across the sea. 
Who stretch out kindly hands to me." 

"Therefore," the voice said, "shalt thou write 

My curse tonight 
From the summits of love a curse is driven. 
As lightning is from the tops of heaven." 

"Not so," I answered. "Evermore 

My heart is sore 
For my own land's sins; for little feet 
Of children bleeding along the street. 

"For parked-up honors that gainsay 

The right of way; 
For almsgiving through a door that is 
Not open enough for two friends to kiss. 

"For love of freedom which abates 

Beyond the Straits; 
For patriotic virtue starved to vice on 
Self-praise, self-interest, and suspicion. 

"For an oligarchic parliament. 

And bribes well-meant. 
What curses to another land assign. 
When heayy-souled for the sins of mine?" 

"Therefore," the said, "shalt thou write 

My curse tonight. 
Because thou hast strength to see and hate 
A foul thing done within thy gate." 

"Not so," I answered once again. 

"To curse, choose men. 
For I, a woman, have only known 
How the heart melts and the tears run down." 

"Therefore,* the voice said, "shalt thou write 

My curse tonight. 
Some women weep and curse, I say 
(And no one marvels), night and day. 

"And thou shalt take their place tonight. 

Weep and write. 
A curse from the depths of womanhood 
Is very salt, and bitter, and good." 
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LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 

Alexander Dumas (Pere)— Translated by 
Mrs. Geo. P. Brown. 

COWGNE. 



We arrived at Cologne at ten o'clock 
in the evening. As our coachman did 
not know the town, he took us through 
a labyrinth of short streets at the end of 
which we found an unpromising hos- 
telry called the Holland Hotel. In 
Germany, once one enters a hotel dur- 
ing unseasonable hours, the unfortu- 
nate traveler is caught like a mouse in a 
trap. The door is closed behind him and 
he must wait until the next morning to 
know what is to happen to him. Our 
uneasiness turned out to the advantage 
of our curiosity. The next morning at 
day-break we were in the streets of 
Cologne. 

Our first visit was to the Cathedral. 
The archbishop of Engleberg, sur- 
named the saint, first conceived the 
idea of building the cathedral, about 
1225, but it was left to his successor, 
Conrad of Hochstadin, to put this idea 
into execution. Having resolved to be- 
gin the work in 1247, he consulted the 
best architect of the city, and gave or- 
ders to build a monument which should 
surpass in church architecture all that 
was the most beautiful in the world. In 
order to accomplish this end all the 
treasure of the chapter, one of the 
richest, was put at his disposal; also 
the quarries at the Drachenfels, the 
highest of the seven mountains near at 
hand. The architect to whom this 
generous order was given, was mod- 
est, like every man of genius, and re- 
solved to visit the most beautiful 
churches in Germany, France, and 
England, before entering upon the 
work. 



At the end of a year he returned 
more undecided than when he de- 
parted. He was quite settled upon the 
mythical thought of his work; that is 
to say, he wished the monument to 
have two towers, to bring to mind that 
the christian must 'raise his two arms 
toward heaven; that he would have 
twelve chapels in memory of the twelve 
apostles; and that it should be built 
in the form of the cross, that the faith- 
ful might not forget for an instant, 
the s)mibol of their redemption. There- 
fore the architect sought, morning and 
night, and all hours of the day and ev- 
erywhere he happened to be, to plan a 
visible embodiment of this religious 
thought. 

One afternoon the architect, always 
dreaming of his plan, had, uncon- 
sciously, passed beyond the walls of 
the town and had arrived at a spot on 
the promenade called the gate of the 
Frails. He seated himself upon a 
bench, and with the end of his cane be- 
gan to trace upon the sand facades and 
profiles of a cathedral, effacing each 
before it was finished, because they all 
seemed so incomplete and paltry com- 
pared with the rich monument that 
haunted his imagination. Finally, 
after many different trials, he suc- 
ceeded in drawing a profile full of 
grandeur and majesty, which he was 
regarding with a certain satisfaction 
when he heard behind him a sharp 
voice which said : — "Bravo ! my friend, 
that is the dome of Strasbourg." 

The architect turned and saw, stand- 
ing behind him, a little old man, his 
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head almost resting on his shoulders, 
his beard trimmed to a point, his eyes 
deep set and sparkling, and with a 
sardonic smile. His appearance was 
not of a nature to inspire a lively sym- 
pathy ; but as his observation was just, 
and as the artist recognized that while 
thinking that he had invented the 
sketch, it was really a work of memory, 
he responded with a sigh: "That is 
true." Then he effaced his work, and 
began another. But scarcely had he 
drawn upon the mobile sand the first 
lines of another edifice, ere the same 
sharp voice, accompanied by the same 
sardonic smile, cried out: 

"Wonderful! and that is the cathe- 
dral of Reims." 

"Yes, yes," murmured the artist, "I 
would have done better to have re- 
mained at home and looked upon noth- 
ing. There is but one veritable creator ; 
God only." 

"And Satan," murmured the little 
old man, in a voice that made the archi- 
tect tremble. 

But as one single and eternal thought 
absorbed him, he effaced anew the bor- 
rowed lines, without being disturbed 
by the metallic sound of the voice, and 
began anew his drawings. He worked 
on for several minutes, gently soothed 
by the encouragements of his compan- 
ion, who murmured in his ear: 
"Good" — "very good" — perfect !" 
when he was stopped by the old man's 
suddenly saying: "You have traveled 
much it seems?" 

"Why?" 

"Because after having gone through 
Alsace and visited France, you returned 
by England." 

"Who told you that?" 



"The design of this church, which is 
that of Canterbury." 

The artist drew a deep sigh. The 
criticism of the old man was exasper- 
ating, but true. He effaced quickly 
the sketch with his foot, then, yielding 
to a moment of impatience, he turned 
to the old man and presenting his stick : 

"Good heavens! my master, since 
you are so good a critic, can you not 
join a little example to precept, and 
show me in your turn, what you can 
do?" 

"Willingly," said the little old man 
on taking the stick, with that eternal 
laugh. 

The architect wished to give him his 
place, but shaking his head, he put one 
arm upon the shoulder of the artist, 
and with the other, without support, 
and with a free hand began to trace 
upon the sand new lines, at the same 
time so bold, so elegant, and so correct, 
that the artist cried out involuntarily: 

"Ah! I see, indeed, that we are 
brothers." 

"Say, rather," responded the old 
man, chuckling, "that you are the pupil 
and I the master." 

"I am quite ready to confess it," re- 
sponded the artist with the modest 
grace of genius, "but I must see some- 
thing more than the separate lines. 
The detail is nothing, the ensemble is 
all." 

"You have good stuff in you, and 
one could make something of you," 
said the old man, "but it does not 
please me to do any more." 

"Why?" said the architect. 

"Because you would use my plan." 

"You have also a cathedral to 
build?" 

"I hope to have one." 
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"What one?" 

"That of Cologne.' 

"What, mine?'' 

"Thine." 

"Doubtless, mine." 

"Yes, if you give a plan." 

"I will give one." 

"So will I; Bishop Conrad will 
choose between the two." 

The architect turned pale. 

"Ah !" said the unknown man, witR 
something like a sneer, "that disturbs 
you, colleague?" 

The architect looked about; he saw 
that night had come and that he was 
alone with the old man. 

"Listen," said he; "finish the design 
that you have begun, and I will give 
you a hundred crowns." (Sixty dol- 
lars.) 

The old man answered with a laugh 
and drawing from his doublet a little 
leather bag, he opened it and showed 
the artist that it was full of diamonds, 
of which the smallest was worth at 
least a thousand crowns of gold. 

The architect heaved a deep sigh, for 
he saw that he had no way of corrupt- 
ing the old man. Then frantic and 
driven to madness, he resolved to take 
by violence what he could not obtain 
by corruption; he seized him by the 
arm, and placing his poniard at the old 
man's breast: 

"Old man!" he said, "finish this 
plan, or you shall die!" 

Scarcely had he uttered these words 
when he felt himself seized by the 
body, thrown upon his back, a knee 
upon his breast, and his own poniard, 
torn from his hand, glittering at his 
throat. 

"Ah! ah!" exclaimed the old man, 
chuckling, "corrupter and murderer; 



well, well, there are still souls in the 
world to gather in, I see." 

"Kill me!" said the artist, "but do 
not mock me." 

"And if I do not wish to kill you?" 

"Then will you give me your plan?" 

"I will on one condition." 

"What is the condition?" . 

"Rise first," said the old man, let- 
ting go of his enemy, and handing 
back his poniard, "we are not in a 
good position to talk ; let us sit down." 

And the strange little man seated 
himself at the end of the bench, one leg 
across the other and his two hands 
over his knee, regarding the poor ar- 
chitect who, quite ashamed, rose and 
shaking the dust from his clothes re- 
mained standing. 

"Come on ; you see I bear no malice." 

"But who^ are you ?" exclaimed the 
architect. 

"Who am I? Well, I am about to 
tell you." 

The artist approached a step or 
two, his curiosity prevailing over his 
fear. 

"You have heard tell of the tower of 
Babel, of the gardens of Semiramis, 
and of the Coliseum?" 

"Yes," responded the artist, seating 
himself near him. 

"Well, I built them all." 

"Then you are Satan?" exclaimed 
the poor artist, bounding to his feet. 

"At your service" said Satan, with 
that eternal chuckle. 

''Vade retro! said the architect, 
making the sign of the cross. 

The laugh begun ended in a grind- 
ing of the teeth ; there was a flash, the 
ground opened* like a trap, and the de- 
mon disappeared. 

To be Continued, 
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NOMINATION OF MR. BLAIR. 
Among the good things done by the repub- 
lican nominating convention recently assem- 
bled to select candidates to be voted for by 
the electors of the party, was the nomination 
of Prof. Francis G. Blair, of the Eastern Nor- 
mal School, for State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. His competitors were capable 
men, but they had not been able to convince 
the educational leaders of their superior fit- 
ness, and this was one of the years when the 
delegates listeneU to the Voice of the school mas- 
ter. Mr. Blair was announced only a few days 
before the primary election but his name and 
record seemed to take. He is a man of ideas 



and will seek to justify the maintenance of 
the office of State Superintendent in the state, 
beyond that of a keeper of records. 



THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE. 
The democratic state nominating conven- 
tion placed upon the party ticket the name of 
Caroline Grote for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. It is notable that the party 
has selected a woman for this office. One of 
the most capable of the capable state superin- 
tendents that have held the office in Colorado 
was a woman. When education, rather than 
politics, shall come to be consulted in select- 
ing candidates for this office there will be more 
state superintendents of education who are 
women. 



URGE NEW SCHOOL LAW FOR ILLI- 
NOIS. 
The committee appointed by the Illinois 
State Teachers' Association to investigate 
plans for the better preparation of teachers 
will ask for radical legislation. The sub- 
committee consisting of Thomas McClellan, 
president of Knox College, Galesburg; Alfred 
Bayliss, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; David Felmley, president of the State 
Normal at Bloomington, and Professor H. A. 
Hollister, of the University of Illinois, pro- 
pose that a revision commission be appointed. 
Their resolution provides that the Teachers* 
Association shall ask the legislature to pass 
an act authorizing the governor to appoint a 
commission of one state senator, one member 
of the lower house and at least two educators 
engaged in active school work. While the 
resolution did not so state, it is the opinion 
of the educators that the fifth member shall 
be a man of wide business experience. This 
commission will be charged with examinations 
of the school laws of other states in compari- 
son with that of Illinois, and finally will be 
expected to report a bill for a new school law 
in Illinois. 

Several other resolutions related to the pro- 
posed state board to issue certificates to all 
teachers. According to the plan, this board 
of five members is to consist of the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, the presi- 
dent of one of the normal schools, the presi- 
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dent of the University of Illinois and two 
other members selected .by the governor. It 
is to be its duty to prepare examii^tion ques- 
tions, fix dates and places for holding examin- 
ations in all counties and mark those who 
submit themselves to the tests. The actual 
work of holding the examinations will be done 
by the county superintendents under rules fixed 
by the state board. 

Not only are the teachers moving in this 
matter of a revision of the statutes but the 
parents' clubs are interesting all who have 
the welfare of the public schools at heart. 

The south side League of Parents' Clubs 
of Chicago sent out circular letters to super- 
intendents, presidents of school organizations 
and others in every county enclosing a blank 
form of petition to the governor asking him 
to recommend to the next legislature the ap- 
pointment of an educational commission to 
revise and codify the laws governing the pub- 
lic schools of the state of Illinois. 

Action of this kind should be taken by all 
teachers' associations and parents' clubs by 
formal resolution, and copies of the proceed- 
ing sent to the governor and to Mrs. F. B. 
Ormsby,. 6550 Lafayette Ave., Chicago, the 
secretary of the league. The league will then 
use the united influence of all these resolu- 
tions. 



This institution deserves its patronage, be- 
cause it gives to young people the advantages 
of the high priced schools at an expense that 
can be met by all. The autumn term will open 
September 4. 



A GREAT SCHOOL. 

Valparaiso University is making great strides 
in the way of improvement this year. It has 
changed the length of the terms from ten to 
twelve weeks each. This, we think, is an excel- 
lent movement and will add to the strength of 
all the departments of the school, and also to 
the well-earned reputation of the school for 
doing the highest grade of work. 

The increasing atendance has created a de- 
mand for more room. The school already has 
splendid buildings and equipments, but it is 
erecting this summer, a new building for the 
medical department, which will also contain ad- 
ditional rooms for science work. Then the 
new music hall will have twice the capacity of 
the former building and the new dormitory 
will be an up-to-date building in every respect. 
It will contain 132 rooms. It will be heated 
by steam, lighted by gas and electricity and 
will have hot and cold water in every room. 
These together with the new dining hall al- 
ready completed will put the school in splen- 
did shape for accommodating the students the 
coming year. 



Messrs. Laird & Lee commenced the publi- 
cation of Webster's Dictionaries in 1892 (four- 
teen years ago), issuing in that year the first 
Vest-Pocket Webster ever placed upon the 
market. Thirteen different dictionaries have 
since been issued by this firm. Their aim has 
been to create a series of lexicons that would 
be entirely different from other dictionaries, 
both in compilation, encyclopedic features, me- 
chanical construction, etc. The system is dif- 
ferent: the binding, title page and general il- 
lustrations are unique and characteristic; the 
title of each volume of the school series ap- 
pears on the cover in a special design regis- 
tered and patented as the firm's Trade Mark. 

The ''Intermediate School Edition" is the 
latest volume added to Laird & Lee's Series 
of Webster's New Standard Dictionaries. Con- 
tains about 30,000 words and over 6,000 syno- 
nyms together with 600 text engravings; bold, 
black type; hand composition; 456 pages; 
price 50c. 



WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH'S TALKS 

TO TEACHERS. 
We are glad to be able to announce that 
William Hawley Smith has consented to de- 
vote a part of his time this season to special 
work at Teachers* Institutes, Associations, etc 
This will be good news to superintendents, 
committees, and all those who have charge of 
making up the programs for these teachers' 
meetings. Mr. Smith is known far and wide 
through his "Evolution of Dodd," and other 
educational writings, which have done so much 
to help the cause of education in this country 
and which have won for him the lasting grati- 
tude and genuine love of thousands of teach- 
ers in every state in the union. It is only 
stating a fact (which all who have heard Mr. 
Smith speak will be quick to verify) that in 
his platform performances and educational ad- 
dresses he surpasses the work he has done with 
his pen. It will therefore be a great pleasure, 
as well as a source of wholesome profit to his 
many friends to meet him face to face, as they 
may now have the opportunity of doing at 
these Teachers' Assemblies which he will now 
be able to attend. If your program for fall, 
winter or spring teachers' meeting is not yet 
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settled upon, write Mr. Smith, at his home, 
2039 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, 111., and arrange 
with him regarding terms dnd date for the 
meeting, if possible. He is one of the strong- 
est drawing cards at any gathering of teach- 
ers, anywhere in the United States. 



PLAYGROUNDS FOR THE CHILDREN. 
The Playground Association of America, of 
which Dr. Luther Gulick is the active head, 
and which President Roosevelt is Honorary 
President, has issued a call to the people of 
all cities urging that a proper place for chil- 
dren to play be furnished, especially in the 
larger cities. It is held that the maintenance 
of playgrounds is not a matter of ornamental 
philanthropy but a part of the system of the 
education of the state necessary to the devel- 
opment of the whole nature — and not of the 
mind only — and that it is the duty of the state 
to maintain such space, place, and opportunity 
in playgrounds and in the curriculum of the 
schools, for the coming men and women of 
the nation. Very much depends upon the 
physical well-being of the people. The strain 
and stress of our industrial age and the ar- 
tificial life of crowded centers, tend to nervous 
disorders and breakdown. Wholesome play is 
instructive and tends to develop the whole be- 
ing — the physical and moral qualities necessary 
to high character. Much has already been done 
in many cities along this line, and we are glad 
to say that the club women are leading in this 
vital matter. From this time forward the 
movement should grow with less friction. 



PRIZES FOR STUDENTS. 
Prizes aggregating $1,000 are offered by the 
Merchant Marine League of the United States, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, for the four best essays on 
"How to Build Up Our Shipping in the For- 
eign Trade," only students in high schools, 
technological schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties in the United States being eligible to com- 
pete. There will be four prizes, viz: one of 
$400, one of $300, one of $200, and one of $100. 
Students desiring to compete for these prizes 
must register their ' names, and the institutions 
of learning which they are attending, with the 
Leag^ie, in order to have their essays consid- 
ered. Essays must not exceed 2,500 words; 
they must be typewritten, on one side of the 
paper only. The author's name must not be 
signed to his essay — only his nom de plume — 
which latter, with his full name and address, 



must accompany the essay in a separate sealed 
envelope. No limitation is set upon the method 
or plan that may be advocated; it may be 
along the line of protection or free trade. The 
contests will close about November 15, and 
the prizes will be awarded about December 15, 
1906. 

Two years ago, upon President Roosevelt's 
recommendations, a Congressional Commission 
was appointed to investigate the subject, its 
voluminous report being a Congressional doc- 
ument. The bill presented by this Conmiission 
to carry into effect its recommendations passed 
the United States Senate on February 14, and 
now rests with the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Commission of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Public documents, speeches made in the Sen- 
ate and House, a bibliograph issued by the Li- 
brarian of Congress, the latter cataloguing the 
publications extant bearing upon this subject, 
may be obtained through senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and the Merchant Ma- 
rine League will send its documents to all who 
apply for them. 



BUILD SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS. . 

The National Congress of Mothers indorses 
the movement for the children of the land to 
contribute to the rebuilding of the schools de- 
stroyed by the earthquake and fire in San 
Francisco. In a circular sent out they say: 

Organized Motherhood has proved its power 
many times and in many ways within the past 
ten years, but never more signally than during 
the San Francisco disaster. The California 
Child Study Circles sent 50,000 luncheons to 
the school children of San Francisco three 
hours after the fire started, and twelve hours 
later sent clothing, baby food and sewing ma- 
terials to the mothers. The mothers of Iowa, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania and other 
states also generously aided. 

It seems but a logical sequence to all this 
outpouring of sympathy and good will to ask 
now that an effort be made toward arousing 
the children of the country to an interest in 
assisting their little brothers and sisters who 
have met with so great a loss. To no body of 
people should we more naturally turn to influ- 
ence the children than to the mothers of our 
land. 

Yours, in the name of Home and Education, 
The National Congress of Mothers, 
Mary V. Gricc (Mrs. Edwin C), Cor. Sec'y. 
3308 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JACK AND NELL IN FIELD AND 
FOREST 
is something unique in nature study. The 
author, James Speed, has been an enthusiastic 
student of nature since boyhood, and his new 
book is from his own experience in the study 
of animal life during this period. 

Mr. Speed has portrayed his own method 
of learning about animals in the interesting 
stories of Jack and Nell's experiences which 
fill the book. The stories are more interest- 
ing than a romance for the skill of the au- 
thor in relating them and for the wide range 
of animal habits and characteristics that are 
woven into them. They will prove unusually 
suggestive to teachers and parents of a prac- 
tical method of studsring nature at first hand 
by the children, in which the personal ini- 
tiative of the children is the main reliance of 
the teacher. The old uncle is a nature loving 
farmer who knows the habits of animals that 
frequent the fields and woods of his farm and 
the vicinity. Two bright children have their 
interest awakened by his suggestions and from 
that time the children seem to do the rest, the 
old uncle skillfully keeping their interest up to 
fever heat by seeming to follow the children's 
lead. The reader will discover that the old 
uncle is the ideal teacher., 

The book is a series of stories of actual ex- 
periences of the children. Each story being 
divided into a number of storyetts so as to 
make an easy division for supplementary read- 
ing in class. 

We talk much of nature study in the schools. 
We have here set forth a method, the result of 
the study through a third of a century of the 
animal life in the immediate vicnity of every 
home. 

For introductory prices write the Public 
School Publishing Co.. Bloomington, 111. 



prolog to a more thoro revision of his orthog- 
raphy, if he finds his innovation winkt at by 
an admiring public. In that case, the reform 
will probably be past on to his official docu- 
ments. In the fulness of time, it is supposed 
that the general public will be so develop t by 
the esthetics of this fantasy and that every mold' 
ing pedagog will become a rapt worshiper at 
the Carnegie shrine, and will instil the same 
simplicity into the spelling of the schools 
thruout. 

There are already fifteen hundred words 
eataloged to be stript of their superfluous let- 
ters. Qerks, editors, and authors must needs 
be possesst of great industry and patience to 
fulfil the requirements of this dipt spelling, 
unles tha shal tak it into thar heds to spel as 
tha find ezyest. This will be an ezy solushun 
for the speler, but how wil it wurk in our 
lituratur ? 

It is becoming more apparent every day that 
America has a universal reformer in the sad- 
dle. He has heretofore chosen his reforms, 
with great wisdom, for the most part, and pur- 
sued them with marked ability and good sense. 
But even Hercules had to prosecute one labor 
at a time. Is our president a Briareus as 
well as a Hercules? 



THE PRESIDENT AS A REFORMER OF 
ENGLISH SPELLING. 
President Roosevelt has discust with him- 
self the matter of our woful spelling, and has 
been imprest with the need of immediate re- 
lief from the accurst practice of writing kissed 
for kist, raise for rase, and thorough for 
thoro, and two hundred other like abomina- 
tions that have opprest and sometimes crusht 
the fervor of many an ambitious mama. 
Lasht by this conviction he has addrest an 
order to his clerks that hereafter they are to 
spell two hundred words according to the rules 
expresst by the Carnegie committee on sim- 
plifying our spelling, wherever they are used 
m his correspondence and other writings 
which are not official. This is thought to be a 



A CORRECTION. 

Messrs. Laird & Lee, Chicago, wish to an- 
nounce that through an error, advertisement 
of Dictionaries in last issue, stated that the 
High School and Collegiate Edition, Webster's 
New Standard Dictionary could be had "with- 
out thumb indexed and colored plates for 
$1.25." 

This edition is only published in one style, 
price $1.50, and the publishers wish to make 
this correction. 



JOLIET'S NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 

The people of Joliet, IlL, have been very pro- 
gressive in many ways with regard to their 
schools and especially liberal in furnishing 
money to make them both useful and beauti- 
ful. Of the smaller cities they have the most 
expensively laid out school grounds, and rich 
equipment of pictures for school rooms. 

Whether the money has always been spent 
so as to do most for the education of the chil- 
dren at the time may, perhaps, be doubted in 
some instances. That the people hold the real 
interests of the children at heart is made very 
evident, howeve^^ in the selection they have 
made in John A. Long for the office of su- 
perintendent. He is a power with his teach- 
ers and a very present help in securing the 
best teaching of the children. 
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Bliss Perry, author of "A Study of Prose 
Fiction," (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and edi- 
tor of "The Atlantic Monthly," has been in- 
vited by Harvard University to become pro- 
fessor of English Literature from March i 
of next year. This professorship replaces and 
is in succession to that of belles-lettres, which 
has hitherto been attached to the Smith pro- 
fessorship of French and Spanish. James Rus- 
sell Lowell was the last incumbent, no one 
having been appointed since his death. Ear- 
lier occupants of the chair were George Tick- 
nor and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 



TWELVE SONGS. Illustrated. For Kinder- 
gartens and Primary Schools. By Kate B. 
Palmer, formerly Principal of the Fruitvale 
Grammar School, Oakland, California. 
Square i2mo. Qoth. 95 pages. Illustrated. 
List price, 40 cents ; mailing price, 45 cents. 
Ginn & Company, Publishers, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

These songs have for their aim the higher 
development of child character, through the 
medium of song, by the skillful introduction 
of primary ethical culture 

Obedience to law, kindness to dumb animals, 
graceful carriage and poise of body, love for the 
beautiful in nature, and patriotism are taught 
by the stories preceding each song, while the 
songs themselves, written within the natural 
register of the young voice, are memorized and 
retained, — a constant reminder of the text. 

The pictures please the eye and teach the 
child how each gesture in the motion songs 
should be made. 

The little stories, all of them taken from real 
life, contain such words as may be readily rec- 
ognized and understood by the young reader. 

The book differs very materially from the 
ordinary class music reader in general use, 
since it contains neither scale work nor any 
suggestion of musical drudgery. It is intended 
for use in kindergartens and primary schools. 



There are announced for early appearance 
in the Belles-Lettres Series, two volumes that 
will find a ready welcome. The Select Poems 
of Robert Browning are to be edited by Rich- 
ard Burton, whose exceptional fitness for lit- 
erary interpretation has been long and widely 
recognized. The Select Poems of Tennyson 



are to be edited by Archibald MacMechan, 
whose sympathetic editing of sundry nineteenth 
century masterpieces has given the literary 
world assurance of his skill. These volumes 
will appear in the charming form characteris- 
tic of the Belles-Lettres Series, and may be 
expected in September. The publishers are 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 



MELODIC MUSIC SERIES. By Frederic 
H. Ripley, Principal of the Longfellow 
School, Boston, and Thomas Tapper, Lec- 
turer on Music at the Institute of Musical Art 
of the City of New York. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. First Reader. Cloth, 8vo, 128 pages; 
price, 25 cents. Second Reader, cloth, 8vo, 
144 pages; price, 30 cents. Third Reader, 
cloth, 8vo, 198 pages ; price, 40 cents. Fourth 
Reader, cloth, 8vo, 256 pages ; price, 50 cents. 
This new four-book course presents a graded 
collection of choice songs, not requiring the 
use of charts. The books clearly outline each 
year's work, providing all the necessary ma- 
terial, so graded and explained that the course 
can be conducted without difficulty by teachers 
who have had but little experience in teaching 
music. 

There is a simple and natural development 
in rhythm, in chromatics, in minor and part 
writing, and in tone study. Throughout the 
song element is the basis of study. The words 
of the songs are especially fitted for each 
grade. They pertain to the child world and 
are bright, cheerful, and interesting. 

In addition to the works of classical com- 
posers, and a large number of folk songs, the 
series includes a noteworthy collection of 
songs contributed especially for these books by 
eminent living composers. Never before have 
so many choice original songs been brought 
together in a series of this kind. 



MOREYS OUTLINES OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. By William C Morev, Profes- 
sor of History and Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Half leather, i2mo, 
550 pages. Price, $1.50. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. 

This book is noteworthy for its simple and 
direct style and clear and graphic presentation. 
It indicates the historical relations of the vari- 
ous countries, and the contributions made by 
each to the progress of mankind. The con- 
tinuity of history is emphasized, and the par- 
ticular features of civilization which have dis- 
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tinguished one nation from another are given 
prominence in the narrative. The important 
relation of geography to history is kept con- 
stantly in view. More than twenty "progress- 
iva maps" show the development and decline 
of the nations treated. There arc numerous 
smaller maps, and many illustrations. The bib- 
liographical aids are carefully selected. The 
book meets fully the college entrance require- 
ments in the subject. 



"BY THE ETERNAL." Opie Read's latest 
book. Beautifully bound in silk cloth, spe- 
cial cover design and frontispiece in colors, 
six half-tone illustrations. 303 pages, $1.50. 
Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

"By the Eternal" is a startling page from un- 
written history — ^a silhouette from the hidden 
past. 

In the foggy days of national life, at the time 
when American statesmanship was yet in its 
infancy there came out of the south whispers 
of a Modem Joshua, a man instrinsically head 
and shoulders above his fellowmen; a hero 
destined to receive the homage of the nation — 
the invincible Andrew Jackson. 

The author has succeeded in presenting a 
vividly realistic picture of Tennessee as it was 
in the years immediately preceding and during 
the war of 1812. A new country, Tennessee 
was the land of brawls and the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest was still in very evident op- 
eration. The men were rough and in many 
cases equipped with very little book learning 
but the idea that each one was a gentleman, 
which idea was firmly embedded in the south- 
erner's mind, helped in a great degree to raise 
the standard. 

The story is told by Richard Staggs, a young 
man who had come from Virginia to practice 
law. He lived with Andrew Jackson at the 
Hermitage and afterward fought under him at 
New Orleans. One of the best things the book 
does is to impress the reader with the true 
greatness of Jackson's character. One must 
not forget the other characters in the tale. 
Mahone is easily the peer of any Irish charac- 
ter that has been created, with his whimsical 
views, his unconscious humor and above all 
his undying devotion to the fickle Arabella. 
There is also Peter Cartwright, the great cir- 
cuit riding preacher, and other historical char- 
acters, as well as Atcherson, the student who 
turned preacher because of remorse at having 
been a second in a duel 

Mr. Read knows his South thoroughly, a 
fact that has been proven by his former sto- 



ries, but nowhere has he been able to produce 
the atmosphere of the place of which he writes 
better than in this book. 

"By the Eternal" is a book that should find 
its way into many schools as supplementary 
reading. It is a book that will interest and 
delight every student of history, and a story 
that will appeal to every lover of fiction. 



LITERARY NOTE. 
Mrs. Alice W. Cooley, who has contributed 
so much to the teaching of Language in her 
"Language Lessons from Literature" Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) has been appointed chair- 
man of the Elementary Section of the N.E.A. 
this year. In previous years she has prepared 
and presented papers on various phases of 
reading, literature, and language teaching at 
many Teachers' Associations and N.E.A. meet- 
ings and at the Summer School of the South 
at Knoxville. Her career as a teacher has in- 
cluded work in private and all grades of pub- 
lic schools of Decorah, Iowa, in the grades 
and in the High School of Grand Forks, N.D., 
in the grades (as teacher and principal), in 
the High School, and as Supervisor of Pri- 
mary Grades in the Public Schools of Minne- 
apolis; also as Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Education in the State University 
of North Dakota. 



HOLDER'S HALF HOURS WITH FISHES, 
REPTILES, AND BIRDS. By Charles 
Frederick Holder, author of "Elements of 
Zoology," "Stories, of Animal Life," etc. 
Cloth, i2mo, 255 pages, with 244 illustra- 
tions. Price, 60 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. 

This, the most recent addition to the well- 
known series of Eclectic Readings, is intended 
for supplementary reading in the fifth year. In 
it certain forms of animal life have been pre- 
sented on broad lines divested of technicalities, 
and at almost every step supplemented by ex- 
planatory illustrations. The effort has been 
made to omit all dry and unimportant details, 
and to include interesting facts and incidents 
known personally to the writer. Fishes, rep- 
tiles, and birds are each taken up at some 
length, the chief classes being described and 
their general information, characteristics, and 
habits clearly pointed out. While intended 
primarily as a supplementary reader, the book 
also provides an excellent introduction to the 
Jtudy of zoology. 



The Point of View of Modern Education 

Pric« 60c. Harriet A. Mtrsk send bU orders to the 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois. 



npHIS book discloses some of the new guide posts which have been established 
by the principles of evolution and of genetic psychology, marking the 
path for teachers in the elementary schools. It discusses the particular rela- 
tion of education to the growth of the affections and powers of thought and 
will as these powers are themselves dependent on the development of the three 
important nerve centers which control respectively the sensations, muscular 
activity and the higher emotions. This book will help teachers to answer such 
questions as: How does the child learn and from what different sources as 
teachers? To what ends in life? What are the influences of modern science, 
higher criticism, and extended national life on education ? It is a book for 
general guidance and inspiration for teachers and for parents as well. If it can 
be studied in associations of teachers and parents it will prove helpful in bring- 
ing the school and the home into closer co-operation. 



RBAD THESE LETTERS 



From B Normal School President: I have read with great Interest indeed Miss Marsh's 
"Point of View of Modern Education." It Is a delightful and charming book. It is precisely 
what the litle Indicates —not a book teaching a multitude of facts, but a book which is an in- 
spiration to teachers ana parents. It sh«)uld be in the hands of teachers everywhere, and 
great good would be done could parents be led to see its value. 

Very cordially yours, L. H. Jonbs, President State Normal College, 

Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

From an Institute Conductor: This book is very suggestive, especiallv ttie last chapter. 
I shall u^e it and recommend it In my institutes. W. H. Chbbvhr. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

From a Training School Teacher: I read some weeks ajjo *'The Point of view of Modern 
Education," and Immediately lent it to another teacher whom I felt sure would enjoy it. It 
has ju^t come back to me. 

I think it a most enjoyable and helpful book. I am thankful to have a book in which the 
tacts in regard to the nature and the needs of the children are so clearly and simply set forth. 
This book win be a boon to the great body of teachers wbo wish to do their very best by the 
cuildren and who are discouraged hunting for the grain of wheat in the chaff of many of the 
articles on Child Study. 

1 do not like the second page of the last chapter. It can easily be misunderstood. That is 
the only paragraph in the book that I do not like. Lida B. Mcviurrt, 

DeKalb, Illinois. 

From a School Patron: The reading of Miss Marsh's book has given me unqualified 
pleasure—It is fine both in matter and manner. The thought is scientiHc. up-to-date, thoroughly 
pedagogical, ano conveyed to us in that simplicity of style which den- tes the tinesi literary art. 
Pick up the book at any page your interest is at once awakened, for at every turn are thoughts 
so clearly, pithily expr« ssed that they are epigramatlc in their quality. It is a good book for 
teachers, for parents, for everybooy. I congratulate Miss Marsn on this tangible result of her 
long study and teaching experience. Maby E. Mumfobd, 

719 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 

From Superintendents of Schools: 
Another Superintendent writes: It Is the best book for teachers- that I have seen in a 
>ng time. At last a practical teacher in the public schools has given us In simple form the re- 
sults of the great work of G. Stanley Hall and other students of education. 

W. N. Ptlb, Vandalla, Illinois. 

From a City Principal: I have just finished reading that thoughtful, helpful, little book, 
—Marsh's Point of View of Modern Education. 

Every chapter impresses us with the author's intuition and Insight. She has a fine under 
idlng of childhood gained by intelligent study and sympathetic ob ervatlon. Her book de- 
7es a wide reading by teachers ana parents. There is much work for books like this lo do. 

Sincerely yours, D. A. Grout, Principal Ladd scLool, 

Portland, Oregon. 

Prom a County Superintendent: I will want your new book. The Point of View ot Modern 
education, for cur Teachers' Reading Circle, to follow the study we are now making of GJlrap- 
es of Child Nature. H. Milton Roth, Gettysourg, Pa. 



A Ne9ou Series of Basal Readers 

BROOKS'S READERS 

By STRATTON D. BROOKS 

Superintendent of Schools^ Boston 

FIVE BOOK SERIES. 

First Year. 128 Pages, Illustrated. !$0.25 

Second Year. 176 Pages, Illustrated. .35 
Third Year. 248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 

Fourth and Fifth Years. 360 Pages, 
Illustrated. .50 

Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Years. 



446 Pages, Illustrated. 
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EIGHT BOOK SERIES. 



First Year. 
Second Year. 
Third Year. 
Fourth Year. 
Fifth Year. 
Sixth Year. 



128 Pages, Illustrated. $0.23 
176 Pages, Illustrated. .35 
248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 
248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 
248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 
248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 



Seventh Year. 248 Pages, Illustrated. 
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In the preparation of Brooks's Readers the constant attempt 
has been made to omit all the defects found in other Readers 
and to cling more closel}^ to the legitimate purpose of a basal 
series than has been customary in most modern school books. 
But the advantages of Brooks s Readers are not merely nega- 
tive; they are very positive. 

Correspondence in regard to these new books 
is solicited, and will receive prompt attention 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 
521-53) Wabash Av., Chicagfo 



New York 



Cinciimati 
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IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS 

The King and His Wonderful Castle 

By CEO. P. BROWN 

Is an attractive story of the human body. Used as a reader 
in fourth or fifth grades it will aid teachers to make their 
teaching: of elementary physiology an effective influence. In 
this story the King of the human castle and his servants, the 
Butler, the Neurons, the Wonderful Pump, etc., are the actors 
in an interesting and instructive life drama. It is literature as 
■ well as 8cU7ice and ethics. 



Pres. L. H. Jones, of Michigan State Normal, writes of this book: 

It is of infinitely more value to the young than mere instruction In phys- 
iology. It should be read and studied by teacher and children together until 
the lesson has been assimilated into the life and belief of the children as 
permanent possession. 

The Price is 35 Cents 

Publislicd by THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUB. CO., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

The Story of Our English Grandfathers 

This book is already in its fourth edition. Teachers using it 
write: '*It is the most usable book to be found on English 
History for use in grammar grades, because it interests the 
pupils in the subject. By keeping American institutions always 
in mind, it enables the reader to trace in the story of the Anglo- 
Saxon race the development of the forms of our own govern- 
ment. ' 



Pres. John W. Cook, of Northern Illinois State Normal, writes of this 
Dook: 

It is history relieved of unimportant- details. It traces the genesis a 
growth of those ideas that explain our political, industrial and religious free- 
dom and, in consequence, is full of energetic movement. I count it a contri- 
bution to the literature of the school since it will awaken a sense of historic 
values and will organize American historic data. The style is simple a 
attractive. 

The Introductory Price is 75 Cents 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY. BLOOMINGTON, - 
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The first public 
Commissioner address of United 

Brown's Address States Commissioner 
at New York Elmer E. Brown, 

University. was delivered before 

the School of Ped- 
agogy of the New York University 
September 22. He took for his sub- 
ject "Teachers and Politics." The 
address was in effect an exhortation 
that the "members and makers of the 
profession of teaching be politicians.'* 
He at once defined the politician as* *one 
who sets the public good above private 
advantage." "The Standard Diction- 
ary of the English Language" made 
and published in the city of New York 
defines this particular individual of the 
genus homo as "especially one who 
uses politics for private advantage; a 
political schemer; a crafty or artful 
person." It recognizes that the word 
may, also, be used to designate a decent 
citizen, but gives that a subordinate 
place in the list of meanings. 

It was necessary, therefore, that the 
National Commissioner hasten to deny 
the dictionary definition when he ex- 
horted the makers of the teaching, pro- 
fession to be politicians. The general 
public in all English speaking nations 
thinks of the politician as the diction- 
ary especially and primarily describes 
him. How many of the politicians of 
New York recognized themselves in 



the mirror the Commissioner held up to 
them? 

The politician ought to be "one who 
sets public good above private advant- 
age," and "politician" ought to be a 
title of honor, but that will be only after 
a long process of evolution, It will be 
when * 'politician" becomes a synonym 
in the public mind for "patriot." The 
Commissioner's ambition to substitute 
a noble meaning for the ignoble one 
which the word now bears is commend- 
able, but Trench has made it plain that 
the process is a long one by which an 
ignoble word becomes a symbol of no- 
bility. 

But in these times of marvelous 
changes, when the complicated spelling 
of our English tongue, we are told, can 
be reduced to child-like simplicity in 
ninety days, by the decree of the presi- 
dent of the Associated Press, one is 
tempted to remark that perhaps with 
the aid of the president of the United 
States, the significance of words can be 
as easily changed and the politician be- 
come a patriot; but we do not so re- 
mark. 

It is not in this * lighter vein" how- 
ever that we wish to speak of this ad- 
dress. The core idea in it was that the 
profession of teaching should labor for 
the uplift of public morals. This can 
only mean, or must chiefly mean, the 
planting and nurturing of the moral 
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sense in the hea]:ts and lives of the chil- 
dren. United eflfort on the part of 
teachers to set up higher standards of 
morals for the people is their privilege 
and duty as it is of all good citizens; 
but it is the next generation that will 
manifest the success or failure of the 
schools of this generation in laboring 
for an uplift in public morals. 

In the evolution of the social order, 
as the commissioner pointed out, the 
commanding impulse during the seven- 
teenth century was religious; during 
the eighteenth and first half of the 
nineteenth it became political; it is 
now economic. The school, he de- 
clares, must obey this impulse, for it 
must be in accord with the command- 
ing trend of the social order. 

The serious question is, how can the 
school so direct this economic impulse 
that it "shall set the public good above 
private advantage?" The danger that 
an economic impulse shall move toward 
materialism as its view of the world, 
and toward vulgar greed and tyranni- 
cal power as its spiritual ideal, is made 
manifest by the present attitude of the 
public toward the acquisition of wealth. 

The Commissioner finds a governing 
principle for education in this emer- 
gency, in establishing the proper atti- 
tude of the workman toward his work, 
which is possible only by training the 
child into this attitude during his 
school life. This attitude is that of the 
artist rather than artisan; an attitude 
of creative interest in what he does. 

To many this will appear Utopian 
and a mere academic view of the prob- 
lem ; but certainly an adequate training 
of the child as symbolized in "Heart, 
Hand, and Head, " will furnish the best 
training for life in the social order what- 



ever may be the commanding impulse 
of the particular period in the evolution 
of our civilization ; whether religious, 
political, economic, or moral. 



Relative Value of The sentiment is 
Age, and Youth strong and always has 
In the Teaching been in the business 
Vocation. world that men who 

are less than fifty 
years old are more valuable than those 
who are older, in the details of business 
of every kind. This does not hold, 
however, of older men as the directive 
power of business. There the knowl- 
edge and wisdom which comes only 
with age is sought, provided its inter- 
est in the business has not abated. 

In all the intellectual pursuits, age 
that is yet "green" is more valuable 
than youth, except in the mechanical 
parts of these pursuits. By the law of 
the social order man is not presumed 
to have arrived at the age of reason be- 
fore he is twenty-one years old, and the 
full maturity of his powers. Dr. Thomas 
Arnold declared, is attained at fifty. 
(His exact figure was forty-nine.) One 
can hardly suppose that the number 
seven had any influence in stopping at 
forty-nine. A more recent speculator 
has named sixty as the limit of a man's 
usefulness, when, if the custom of 
Rome in the time of Nero were now 
prevailing, the authorities would kindly 
suggest that an effective dose of chloro- 
form would be in order. Eleven years 
after man has arrived at the full matur- 
ity of his powers, his value to society 
is not equal to the cost to society 
of his maintenance. In an economic 
age, like the present, in which the ques- 
tion of profit is the supreme question, 
the custom of ancient Rome would sug- 
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gest to Economy, the law giver, either 
the bath or chloroform for such profit- 
less citizens. 

But there is a serious side to this 
question in education, which we will 
proceed to consider briefly. 

The conviction has grown in the pub- 
lic mind that youthful teachers are the 
better teachers, because of the fact that 
so many teachers have themselves 
ceased to grow in knowledge and sym- 
pathetic interest in the progress of the 
world after they have entered the 
teaching vocation. The young teacher 
meets his school duties with enthusi- 
asm bom of a new environment, and a 
new and worthy ambition. The envi- 
ronment at length becomes monoton- 
ous, and the enthusiasm fades away; 
the school becomes a grind, because, 
he is apt to say, he is hampered by re- 
quirements that he feels are mechanical 
and formal, which make it impossible 
for him to pursue his original purpose 
with freedom and with any hope of 
success. Besides, there is little that is 
inspiring in the spirit of his associations 
with other teachers, or with the home 
life of the children. If he is a man, he 
seeks other employment; if a woman, 
she walks the treadmill for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, and stops growing. 

There is enough truth in this "be- 
cause" to startle the school authorities 
and the people into a realization of the 
situation, provided they have not be- 
come "numb" by a life-long pressure 
upon their sensory nerves. 

The school condition is utterly hope- 
less unless something can be done to 
encourage teachers to grow daily and 
on to old age into a larger and richer 
life. There is no more reason why the 
school should arrest the development 



of the teacher than why the home 
should arrest the development of the 
parent The home affords a larger 
opportunity than does any other human 
institution for growth of parents and of 
children. The opportunities of the 
school are, or ought to be, second only 
to the home. 

The parent's influence does not begin 
to wane at forty-nine, and become noth- 
ing at sixty. Why should the teacher's ? 
Where is the parent, who has lived 
right, whose value to the family is not 
greater at sixty than at any previous 
period? Where is the teacher, who 
has lived right, whose value to the 
school is not greater at sixty than at 
any previous period? But eversrthing 
depends upon living right. 

When people grow "numb," whether 
in home, or in school, or in any voca- 
tion, there is an arrest of growth. 
When one stops growing I think that 
neither this world nor the next has 
much further use for him. He may 
remain, like old china, as an heir-loom 
in the closet or the show case, but the 
world is nothing better for his remain- 
ing. 

Is there any need in the nature of 
things which compels teachers to grow 
"numb," to suffer arrest in their 
growth? Not so long as they remain 
hospitable to new thoughts and seek 
better methods of living. It is truth, 
righteousness, and love, that exalteth. 
The more of truth, righteousness, and 
love, the more valuable the life in every 
vocation that is not essentially mechan- 
ical. Ought not teaching to stimulate 
the teacher to grow in knowledge, 
righteousness (right doing,) and love? 
Dr. Thomas Arnold made a new study 
of every lesson before going to the class 
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"because," he said "it is better for the 
boys to drink from ^ running stream, 
than a stagnant pool." But it was the 
constantly larger and fuller views of 
life that were ever flowing into his own 
mind, which made the difference be- 
tween the running stream and the stag- 
nant pool. If the stream had its only 
source in the pool, its contents would be 
no more inspiring than the pool. 

Education has its mechanical depart- 
ments. For tliese youth may be a more 
fitting teacher than age. But for that 
which is more than the mechanics of 
life, age ought to be, by far, the best 
teacher. 

When it is not, it is for one of two 
possible reasons : 

(i) Disease may have attacked the 
nervous system, leaving the self with- 
out an adequate instrument for its ex- 
pression ; 

(2) The teacher has neglected to 
cultivate hospitality for new knowledge 
of his subjects and new relations of 
these subjects to life. 

His experience has not lifted him to 
a higher point of view, but has arrested 
him in his original one which he took 
when ignorant of his art. He has 
spent his life in perfecting his devices 
for doing what a larger range of view 
would show that he would better leave 
undone, or, perhaps, defer to some later 
period. He has grown old on his 
treadmill without discovering that with 
all his travel he is, at the end, where he 
was at the beginning. 

It is because the teacher assumes that 
teaching is a trade to be learned by rule 
of thumb, rather than that it is the 
highest of the high arts never to be 
learned, and only to be seen "as 
tlirough a glass darkly," even at the 



age of three score and ten, by the most 
persistent searcher after its truth — it is 
because of this, that teachers begin to 
deteriorate after forty. They deteri- 
orate because they become atrophied. 
There have been enough great old men 
and women even eighty years of age, 
as history shows, to disprove the asser- 
tion that the brain refuses to obey the 
self when called upon for service, be- 
cause of old age. It is true, however, 
that when the soul throughout life ar- 
rests its activity by confining it to a 
few narrow channels, these channels be- 
come its only thoroughfare, and those 
nerve paths the only physical response 
to its demands. Teachers need a wider 
range of interests and a larger freedom 
in their choice of ends and means. 

One of the curses of the race at the 
present time is the rage for specializa- 
tion. The genius for discovering new 
fundamental truths must be a specialist. 
He is prompted either by ambition or 
by love of truth and of his fellow men to 
decrease in every other line that he may 
increase in one. Charles Darwin was 
such a genius ; so was Herbert Spencer, 
who never manifested interest in any 
movement of human thought other 
than his own. The universal genius 
is rare. 

Specialization is the peculiar educa- 
tional fad of our time. It prevails in the 
High Schools, and is creeping into the 
elementary schools. The schools are 
calling for specialists as teachers, 
largely in response to a vague public 
opinion that by pursuing a special 
course under a specialist the boys and 
girls will be able better to earn a liv- 
ing or acquire wealth. The commer- 
cial view of all vocations is now the 
popular view' As the writer has said 
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before, his experience in talking with 
the average American citizen is so far 
without exception this, that they iden- 
tify success in life with financial suc- 
cess, whatever the vocation. 

The superintendents are calling for 
departmental teaching in the grammar 
grades with specialists for teachers. 
The specialist in so far as he is a spe- 
cialist, is a case of arrested development, 
or else in process of arrest. The super- 
intendent declares that departmental 
teaching results in correct answers to 
a larger number of questions at exam- 
ination periods. But he has no way of 
telling how much has been lost by the 
want of the home influence of the school, 
where a single teacher stands in the 
place of the parent. Is the intellect — 
the especially mechanical activity of the 
soul — the only or chief thing the 
school is to consider ? Love and right- 
eousness — sentiment and will — feeling 
and moral power — (by whatever names 
we may call them) control the lives of 
men vastly more than does their judg- 
ment. How much influence upon these 
is lost by limiting the children's instruc- 
tion to specialists who have little feeling 
or responsibility for anything beyond 
their speciality ? 

The time is certainly coming when 
the training of the other activities of 
the soul will each be regarded as equally 
essential to that of the intellect, not 
only for a higher order of manhood 
and womanhood, but for successful 
bread winning. When the whole child is 
sent to school instead of merely the body 
and the intellect, the influence of the 
rich and varied experience of a teacher 
who has attained to the fuller compre- 
hension of what is involved in the edu- 
cation of a human soul will be more 



properly estimated, and the old teachers 
who have always remained young be- 
cause hospitable to progress and in- 
creasing knowledge will be honored. 



It was quite a number 
The Boycott of years ago that a 
in Education. teacher of science in 
one of the well known 
schools for higher education in the far 
west, became offended at some position 
the editor of this journal advocated 
respecting the teaching of science. 
Instead of controverting that position 
with his superior knowledge, he wrote 
ordering his journal stopped because 
what it said about science teaching 
"made him mad." Since that time, 
the scientists who write in scientific 
journals have taken substantially the ed- 
itor's view, but the former pronounced 
admirer of our publication has never 
renewed his subscription. 

More recently a subscriber nearer 
home informs us that he has read our 
magazine with profit for years and so 
have the stronger class of his teachers, 
but he is in favor of "Reformed Spell- 
ing," and he does not wish to have his 
teachers read a school paper which does 
not both advocate and use the spellings 
recommended by those who are leading 
the movement. He and his teachers 
withdraw their patronage, therefore. 

What the journal has opposed has 
been the using of the public schools for 
exploiting this reform. It opposes 
this because such use of the public 
schools will stir up contention in every 
school district, which will result in harm 
to the schools and delay improvement 
in the educational work of the schools 
which is of vastly more importance to 
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the welfare of the generation that is to 
follow us. 

This position has been stated repeat- 
edly in this magazine. No one has any 
sufficient reason for not understanding 
it. It is a matter of very small concern 
compared with the weightier matters 
with which the schools ought to deal. 
It is these weightier matters that we use 
our energy to discuss. But those discus- 
sions by thinkers of the first rank go for 
nothing, because we do not require 
them to spell "thorough," "thoro," and 
"through," "thru." This is a pretty 
clear case of substituting "mint, anise, 
and cummin, for the weightier mat- 
ters." 

We are, of course, grieved when 
other people are grieved by what we do 
or do not do, but our journal would not 
be worth the paper it is printed on to 
education in this country, if it under- 
took to follow every educational fad 
that meets the approval of good people. 
Let the schools follow the dictionaries 
in their spelling. When they change, 
the schools will change. We feel as- 
sured they will not change before. 



Apropos to this question of reform- 
ing the spelling, the simplified Spelling 
Board of New York City, of which 
Supt. William H. Maxwell is a mem- 
ber, is active in securing the introduc- 
tion of the spelling of the three hundred 
selected words in the short way in the 
schools. They report, September 23, 
that more than two hundred and forty- 
two superintendents of city schools 
have signed the "adhesion card." In 
this card, they promise to use the short 
spellings in their own correspondence. 
The Board of Education in Duluth is 
the first and as yet the only one to adopt 



these spellings for use in the public 
schools. Illinois leads in the number 
of superintendents (24), who have ad- 
hered. There are many more who 
would subscribe themselves as friends 
of a simpler spelling. There are few 
if any who are not. It is the method 
of securing simple spelling and the 
probable condition of our spelling in 
the long transition period that "gives 
us pause." 

One writier in England says that be- 
fore Johnson's dictionary was pub- 
lished, Shakespeare's name was spelled 
in twenty-six different ways by himself, 
and reminds us that standardized spell- 
ing is a recent thing. Before that 
evefy man spelled as the impulse sug- 
gested. There is a condition of the 
psychic atmosphere, which pervades the 
utterances of those active in this move- 
ment, which suggests that the value of 
an accepted standard of English spell- 
ing is greatly overestimated by the 
public, and that the pre- Johnson prac- 
tice 'was the more reasonable. This 
last report of the progress of the com- 
mittee seems to open the question, 
whether it is desirable to have an ac- 
cepted standard of spelling English. 
It is one of a small but important group 
of questions which will need to be 
answered for the English using people 
before the public schools enter upon 
this reform. 

While writing the above, the follow- 
ing from the pen of W. D. Howells 
comes to hand. 

"Let each who has the common welfare and 
happiness at heart spell as he likes, at this time 
or that, without regard to the way he spelled 
at any other time. His wildest vagary will not 
be worse than the usage established by author- 
ity and consecrated by superstition. He could 
scarcely blunder into anything more oflFensive 
than the forms he learned by heart with tears 
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of anguish in childhood, and in manhood em- 
ployed with a never passing fear that he had 
not after all obeyed at eve the misleading voice 
obeyed. at prime. It would be well for each to 
begin the righteous revolt by spelling his own 
name in the variorum fashion of Shakespeare, 
or Shakespear, or Shakespere, as he indiffer- 
ently wrote himsell The great point is for 
people to write their names in as many differ- 
ent forms as possible, after the manner of the 
great poet, who must have been prescient of 
some such method of reform in the far 
future as we have been forecasting. ... As it is, 
we do not spell at all. We memorize the out- 
ward shape of words, and put their 'infinitely 
repellent particles' together as well as we can 
remember how to put them together as we 
learned them ; probably the man, and certainly 
the woman, does not live who has never felt a 
doubt as to his or her spelling of some word, 
and hesitated a single letter in place of a dou- 
ble one. Only those who have received the 
training of printers can feel at all secure of 
themselves, perhaps because their wicked tribe 
invented the defofinity of our spelling, and 
has inherited the secret of it." — W. D. Howells. 

Now to revert to the original subject 
of this somewhat rambling discourse, 
may we be allowed to ask why we 
should be boycotted for using the same 
personal freedom of spelling as we 
please, which these impatient spelling 
reformers claim for themselves? We 
have no desire nor intention of trying 
to force anyone else to spell as we do, 
but we must continue to insist, and this 
quotation from Mr. Howells empha- 
sizes the need, that we come to some 
agreement on the fundamental question 
whether an accepted standard for spell- 
ing English is desirable. If not, let 
down the fence all around and cease 
giving any attention to boundary lines 
in spelling hereafter. 

Dictionaries will then be useless, not 
only for spelling, but for definitions, for 
no one would be able to find the word in 
the dictionary whose meaning he 
wished to learn, foj the reason that he 



cannot know how the dictionary spells 
it 

Mark Twain makes the following 
rather hysterical and characteristic plea 
to the Associated Press to adopt sim- 
plified spelling for three months and 
by so doing to revolutionize the Eng- 
lish spelling in all the world and so end 
the trouble : 

"There are only two forces that can carry 
light to all comers of the globe," he said — "only 
two, the sun in the heavens and the Associated 
Press down here. I may seem to be flattering 
the sun, but I do not mean it so. I am meaning 
only to be just and fair all around. You speak 
with a million voices; no one can reach so 
many races so manv hearts and intellects as 
you, except Rudyard Kiplinfl: and he cannot 
do it without your help. 

"If the Associated Press will accept and use 
our simplified forms and thus spread them to 
the ends of the earth covering the whole spa- 
cious planet with them as with a garden of 
flowers, our difficulties are at an end. 

"Every day of the 365 the only pages of the 
world's countless newspapers that are read by 
all human beings and angels and devils that 
can read, are those pages that are built out of 
Associated Press despatches. And so I beg 
you, I beseech you — Oh, I implore you, to spell 
them in our simplified forms. Do this daily, 
constantly, persistently, for three months, only 
three months, it is all I ask. The infallible 
result ? Victory, victory all down the line." 



The American 
Ten Year War, 
1855-1865. 



A new book on the 
great conflict, by Dr. 
Denton J. Snider, has 
just been published by 
the Sigma Publishing Company of St. 
Louis. It is a new book in more than 
one sense. It is especially new in its 
treatment of the subject. The war be- 
gan with the efforts to make of Kansas 
a free state, and closed with the war for 
the Union. The author was an in- 
tensely interested spectator of the con- 
flict, and the history of it has been tak- 
ing shape in his mind for a score of 
years. 
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It is not a record of external events 
in a strictly chronological order. It is, 
rather, the record of the evolution of 
the spirit of the American people, dur- 
ing this critical period of their national 
existence. A statement of its table of 
contents will indicate its movement 

Part I, deals with the Border War in 
Kansas — 1855-8. Part II treats of 
the Union Disunited — 1858-61. Part 
III is the Union Reunited — 1861-5. 

The Border War is followed in three 
chapters — (i), The Opening of the 
Conflict— 1855-6; (2) The Presiden- 
tial Year— 1856-7; and (3) The Strug- 
gle Renewed — 1857-8. 

The Union Disunited, (1858-61,) is 
presented in three chapters — 

(i) The North, in which Abraham 
Lincoln, John Brown, and Simeon 
Bushnell are shown to be the most dis- 
tinct embodiments respectively, of the 
diflferent aspects of the "Folk-Soul" of 
the North, which were working toward 
union in the purpose of establishing 
freedom in all territories and new 
states. 

{2) Chapter two portrays the as- 
pects of the Folk-Soul of the South, as 
represented in the "Slaveholders," the 
"Non-slaveholders," and the "Slaves," 
respectively. 

(3) The third chapter traces the 
process of secession in detail. 

Part III follows the process by which 
the divided spirit of the nation is re- 
united (1861-65.) 

It is a volume of 527 pages. 

The book is unique in the treatment 
of its great theme. The starting point 
in every phase of the movement is not 
in the event, but in the spirit of those 
producing it. It is the struggle of the 
National Soul to clear itself of that 



movement toward degeneration, which 
had set in with the establishing of the 
conviction in the south that slavery 
was not a cancerous tumor upon the 
body politic, but was to be the final goal 
of the nation's journey toward perfec- 
tion. 

The writer has found this book an 
intensely interesting method of writing 
history. 

A fuller exposition of this method 
will be made later. 



Leaflets on the Evolution of Religion 
and Philosophy. 

(by gbobge p. brown.) 

Number VI. 

In trying to understand the convic- 
tions and deeds of rrien of the olden 
times we must first be able to put our- 
selves in their place. Most of the anathe- 
mas heaped upon the Jews by the Chris- 
tians down through the ages, would 
have lost their effect upon mankind 
could this have been done. In study- 
ing the development of religion and 
philosophy in the world this attitude of 
the student is especially needful. 

Jesus, we read in the first gos- 
pel, was recognized by his people as a 
prophet. The function of a prophet is 
to lead people along a new road. A re- 
ligious prophet leads along a new way 
to God. Such a one was Jesus. 
Prophets are impatient of dogmas and 
rituals and prescribed ceremonials. So 
was Jesus. His bursts of hot indigna- 
tion seem to have been directed espe- 
cially toward those who paraded their 
prayers and sacrifices, but whom he de- 
clared to be "whited sepulchers," full of 
dead men's bones. This impatience 
with what has been known in every age 
as the conservative, or orthodox view, 
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has always distinguished the prophet. 
He has ever been at war with the priest 
of his time. The prophet cries, "Do 
this which I say with all your mind and 
strength and soul." The priest first 
provides the ceremonial, (the vesture) 
and the doctrine. He says, "You must 
believe these definitions of the purpose 
and object of the prophet's call, and 
must follow this ritual in your perfor- 
mance." The prophet calls for enthusi- 
asm for a higher life, doing the nearest 
duty for the love of man and God ; the 
priest cultivates enthusiasm for church 
organization — ecclesiasticism — and for 
religious dogmas, and millions of reli- 
gious communicants mistake this love 
of church observances for love of God 
and man, and of that higher personal 
life, and doing that nearest duty and 
service which the prophet urges. 

I am only saying that a study of the 
history of mati from the beginning shows 
this marked difference between the 
prophet and the priest at every stage 
of his unfolding. This difference is the 
same whether the field of the prophet 
and priest is religion, or politics, or the 
social world. It is, at heart, the differ- 
ence between substance and form; be- 
tween being and seeming. 

Jesus was not blind to the need of an 
intellectual embodiment of the object 
of man's love and aspiration. His one 
religious dogma which he insisted upon 
again and again, in one form and an- 
other, was that God is an ever pres- 
ent father; a guest-god who takes no 
special pleasure in burnt-offerings of 
lambs and doves or of observances and 
ceremonials. He evidently disapproved 
of, if he did not abhor, public prayer. 
He told people to commune with the 
Father in secret, and especially insisted 



that all men were sons of God, and not 
one of them was w^ithout the Father's 
care. He exhorted his listeners to 
make it manifest that they were the 
Father's children by loving one an- 
other. 

This was the dogma and ritual that 
he taught. It was worship by deeds of 
service — ^not to God, who needs not 
their service, but to those who did need 
it. In this way were they to glorify 
the Father in heaven. 

It is surprising how much of the 
teaching, so foreign to the education 
and religious beliefs of his biographers 
and the people— and much of which they 
could not harmonize with their religion 
— how much, I say, appears in the first 
three gospels. The vision of these nar- 
rators was obscured by education, by 
prejudice, by other expectations of the 
Messiah, but the burden of the doctrine 
and the method by which salvation was 
to come to mankind was evidently set 
forth by them in its essentials if not in 
its fulness, through the master's 
much repetition. The kingdom of God 
was to be established within men by the 
identification of the spiritual man with 
the spirit of the universe, and to the ex- 
tent that man's love, knowledge and 
purpose should become identical with 
the love, the thought, and the will of 
God was man at one with the Father. 
This was indeed a new and strange doc- 
trine, which taught that every individ- 
ual human being is a co-partner with 
the Father in working for an increasing 
fulness of life in every human soul. 

This is the religious point of view to 
which the doctrine of evolution has re- 
cently enabled man to attain, but it was 
flashed out upon the world by "The 
Prophet of Nazareth" nineteen hundred 
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years ago, only to be obscured under the 
veil of metaphysical definition for 
nearly nineteen hundred years. Dur- 
ing tijis time "Christianity," the name 
by which the world has known this dis- 
cipline, has been a hard school-master, 
but it has had in it enough of the spirit 
of Christ to prepare the world, in the 
fulness of time for the religion taught 
by Chrisit, which time is now at hand. 

Before the human figure of Jesus 
Christ had been blurred by the meta- 
physics of ancient philosophy, we are 
told: 

"And when he was come into Jerusa- 
lem all the city was stirred, saying, who 
is this ? And the multitude said. This 
is the prophet Jesus from Nazareth of 
Galilee." Matt. xxi. lo, ii. 

After the deliberations of the Nicean 
council three hundred years afterward, 
when some one asked, "Who is this?" 
an innumerable multiude answered in 
person or by proxy : 

"This is God and Man, God of the 
substance of the Father, begotten before 
the world, and Man of the substance of 
his mother, born in the world. Perfect 
God and perfect Man. Equal to the 
Father as touching his Godhead, and 
inferior to the Father as touching his 



manhood; who, although he be God 
and Man, yet he is not two but one 
Christ. One not by conversion of 
Godhead into Man, but by taking of the 
manhood into God. "This is the 
Catholic faith which except a man be- 
lieve he cannot be saved." — ^Athanasian 
Creed. 

To such a complex grouping of 
metaphysical ideas had the simple 
phrase, "He is the prophet Jesus" been 
transformed. And, what is more to 
the point, the loving trust of this vast 
multitude in the personal palpitating 
life of the spiritual comrade, Jesus, had 
been transferred to a Dogma. 

I am not declaring that this trans- 
mutation of the living "Jesus" into a 
Dogma was not justified, was not, in- 
deed, a necessity. The world >yas not 
yet ready for the religion of Christ. 
The germ of that religion has been en- 
tombed in this definition of the son in 
the Athanasian creed for sixteen hun- 
dred years. 

The modern evolutionist who be- 
lieves in God finds this definition of the 
son not an altogether unsatisfactory 
description of Jesus, and of every other 
true son of God as he stands related to 
the Father and to the world. 
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ANYWHERE, ANY TIME, ANYTHING. 
W11.UAM HAWI.EY Smith. 



A recent autobiographical writer, in 
speaking of his school and college life, 
of something more than a quarter of a . 
century ago, set down the following 
record : "That whole period was remote 
from the life of the time, and from my 
whole life afterwards. The instruc- 
tion I received might have been given 
anywhere, at any time during the last 
thousand years or more. It had as little 
to do with modern thought, and as 
little to do with the time and country 
that I lived in, as instruction given by 
teachers in the Middle Ages." And 
then he goes on to remark that, in ad- 
dition to the above-noted educational 
discipline which he was subject to s^t 
this period of his life, his teachers tried 
to form in him what he calls "the ora- 
torical habit of mind." This he speaks 
of as "thinking in rotund, even grand- 
iose, phrases. Rousing speech was 
more to be desired than accuracy of 
statement, and an exaggerated manner 
with a tendency to sweeping generali- 
ties was the result." This, he declares, 
came from "a lack of exact training — 
from a system that was mediaeval," 
and which "made men who were flu- 
ent and inaccurate, given to fine periods 
and loose generalizations." 

Judging from the charming story of 
his own life which the author of 
the above quotations has written, 
it is evident that he himself es- 
caped from the holds that would 
have held him if his teachers could 
have had their way. All that he says 
has to do with live things, live issues, 



and the here and now ; and there is not 
a sign of the oratorical habit of mind in 
all his pages. He is, beyond question, 
a man who knows what he is talking 
about, who doesn't say things just for 
the sake of saying them nor to "get 
even" with somebody or something that 
he has a prejudice against. In speak- 
ing as he does of his school and college 
life he impresses one as making a plain 
statement of facts as they appear to 
him. And for this reason, because 
such testimony comes from so honest 
a source, what he says is worthy of 
more than a passing notice. 

And the impulse that springs up 
spontaneously in the mind of every 
thoughtful reader of the above para- 
graphs is to question whether this 
man's. experience is exceptional or gen- 
eral ; and, in eithe;* case, to ask whether 
the quarter of a century that has elapsed 
since his school days, has eliminated 
the condition of things that he casfts 
reflections upon ? I believe that this is 
something that can properly be looked 
into in these days of "investigation," 
and to that end let facts be submitted 
to the candid reader. 

To this end, I would respectfully 
suggest to all and sundry to whom these 
presents may come, that they severally 
proceed to bring to book their own 
work with their own pupils in their 
own classrooms, and see how the same 
lines up. At home is a good place to 
begin investigating. If everything is 
found correct there, one can, with good 
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grace, look after the mote in his 
brother's way of doing things. 

Suppose, then, that in the Hght of 
these few remarks you take up the 
Course of Study that you are working 
under and see how the same proves up, 
under such trial. How much of the 
instruction which this document calls 
for "might be given anywhere, at any 
time during the last thousand years or 
more? How much ''has as little to do 
with modern thought and as little to do 
with the time and country w^e live in as 
instruction given by teachers in the 
Middle Ages?" 

And when you are so far along, keep 
right on and observe if anything in your 
Course tends to beget the "oratorical 
habit of mind" in your pupils, and to 
make them "fluent and inaccurate, 
given to fine periods and loose gener- 
alizations." These are all things which, 
as Josh Billings used to say, "like Rock- 
away clams, will bear looking into." 

Of course I have no means of know- 
ing how such questioning will result in 
your own particular case ; but on look- 
ing about, on my own hook, at some of 
the things that he who runs may read, 
I have come across some items that are 
suggestive, to say the least. For in- 
stance : I have before me, as I write, the 
"Entrance Examinations" of four col- 
leges. G6ing over these quite care- 
fully, I find that, in every case, con- 
siderably more than one half of the 
work required by these documents 
might have been done anywhere, and at 
any time during the last thousand years 
or more ; and a very large per cent of it 
has as little to do with modem life and 
thought, and as little to do with the 
time and country the pupils live in as 
instruction given by teachers in the 



Middle Ages. In one set of papers, 
about seventy per cent of the require- 
ments are of this sort. And unless I 
are greatly mistaken and quite unable to 
judge, there are several things in these 
same requirements which tend to form 
the oratorical habit of mind, and to 
.make men who are fluent and inaccu- 
rate, given to fine periods and loose 
generalizations. I can most honestly 
say that. I wish these things did jiot ap- 
pear but that is the way they show up. 
If you doubt the record, take up the 
first copy of College Entrance Require- 
ments that you come across, and ex- 
amine it, and if it does not correspond 
with what I have here reported you will 
have struck an exception and not a rule. 
The "requirements" of any standard 
college will do. 

And I have several high school 
courses in my possession that I am 
forced to confess show up in much the 
same way. I have a few others which 
are different but for the most part they 
are all one way. As for the colleges, 
as far as I have been able to observe, 
the average there is about the same as 
in the high schools, only somewhat 
more so. In what is counted the "reg- 
ular course," and especially in what is 
required for the B.A. degree, there is 
no question about there being a great 
preponderance of such work required. 

So much by way of what is set down 
in black and white, and which can be 
gotten at in that way. Now for a few 
things which I have come across from 
another approach. I recently visited 
a high school where I heard a class 
of boys and girls scanning Latin poetry 
and giving from memory the rules of 
quantity that underlie that work. I 
was told that, later in the course, the 
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members of this class would be asked 
to try a hand at "simple exercises in 
writing Latin verses." That is, they 
would be taught to write Latin Poetry ! 

Ill another high school I recently 
heard the pupils repeat from memory 
the details of Greek and Roman battles 
that took place centries ago. And 
many, many times, in many, many 
schools, I have heard many, many chil- 
dren rehearse many, many dates of 
many, many things that took place in 
many, many lands, many, many eras 
ago. Indeed, this last, and its like, can 
be heard continuously in almost any 
high school in this country. And 
this must . be so, for all the college 
entrance requirements demand that 
their prospective candidates be 
thoroughly drilled on this sort of stuff, 
so that they shall be able to give, 
at the drop of the hat, any one, 
or fifty of a thousand-and-one 
dates that may be called for. We all 
kno^ this is so. 

Now in view of all this evidence, 
which all points one and the same way, 
I can but note how much of the instruc- 
tion that it all stands for might have 
been given anywhere, and at any time 
during the last thousand years or more ; 
and how much of it has as little to do 
with modem thought, and as little to do 
with the time and country we live in as 
instruction given by teachers in the 
Middle Ages. I can but wonder, too, 
how a similar examination of your own 
curriculum and class-room work will 
look to you. You need not tell me 
(nor necessarily anyone else) what you 
find by such search of your own door- 
yard, but I believe it will do all parties 
concerned good if you will make such 
an examination. 



And to do the subject justice, I am 
forced to add that I have also seen not 
a little work, in not a few schools, both 
public and private, that seems to me to 
tend to form an oratorical habit of 
mind (excellent phrase, that) on the 
part of the pupils that are subjected to 
it. Much of the rhetorical work, and 
a much larger per cent of the elocution- 
ary work done in these schools is open 
to this criticism. The melodramatic 
"recitation;" the oration that is fash- 
ioned* more with regard to style than 
to matter — where more care is taken 
with regard to the words and the way 
they are arranged than to what the 
words express; the essay that strives 
more for effect than for truth — the 
chances are that all these things will 
tend to form the oratorical habit of 
mind in pupils who are required, or per- 
mitted to practice them. Mind, I do 
not say that these ways of doing things 
are found in all our public schools. I 
do not say that they can be found in 
your school. I hope they cannot. But 
I do say that they are still to be found 
in too many schools, and I believe it is 
a good thing for any and all teachers 
to search and see if the like can be 
found in their own special preserves. 

Anent which, I should like to add 
that I hope I will not be understood as 
being hostile to style in speech and 
grace of expression. All I insist on is 
that when we feel after the like we 
should reach after the real thing and 
not its counterfeit. Bernard Shaw 
said the final word on this subject, 
when he wrote: "Effectiveness of ex- 
pression is the Alpha and Omega of 
style. He only can have a style who 
has something worth while to say." 
That is the whole story in two sen- 
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tences. All of which shows that we 
need to bear down a good deal harder 
on helping our pupils to have some- 
thing to say, than we do on trying to 
teach them how to say nothing at all 
entertainingly. The first method tends 
to establish character in our pupils. 
The other gives them the oratorical 
habit of mind, beyond a doubt. 

The fact is that the spirit of this age 
is fast accepting the advice of Jesus to 
"let the dead bury their dead ;" and by 
the same token fluency and inaccuracy, 
and the oratorical habit of mind are 
going into a coffin that will be in evi- 
dence at the same funeral. There was 
a time when these qualities would "go" 
and secure both place and regard for 
their possessors, but that day is fast 
passing away. The ability to state 
facts so that they can be undersood by 
all men, and the skill to deal with things 
as they really are, these are the prime 
requisites for success in any and every 
calling of modem life. The school 
teacher who cannot comprehend, and 
who will not fashion his course of study 
to meet this situation is surely one who 
is still giving "instruction" such as 
might have been given by teachers in 
the Middle Ages." 

And this does not mean that poetry 
is dead and that the imagination is to 
be relegated to the rear. Nor does it 
signify that "everything is now figured 
down to a bread-and-butter basis." 
Not that at all. But it does mean that, 
in dealing with the material things of 
this world (a something that we all 
must do, to a greater or less extent) it 
is essential to success that we make our 
acts agree with the eternal laws upon 
which all these things are based; and 
that, when we indulge our imagination 



or suffer our fancy to take wing we 
limit their range to the boundaries of 
essential truth. Fluency and inaccu- 
racy, and the oratorical habit of mind 
have small regard for any boundaries 
whatever. In the language of the 
wicked world, for the most part these 
"talk through their hats," and their 
delivery is chiefly hot air." And be- 
cause neither of these commodities is 
a lasting basis for valid success in our 
present every-day life, it is essential, 
that the educational training of our 
prospective men and women take this 
fact into account. 

And I am greatly inclined to think 
that there is something about "general 
culture" training which aims at noth- 
ing in particular — the kind that begets 
the oratorical habit of mind, which 
worics much mischief, unawares, to 
those who are subject to its influence. 
I know that a single case cannot stand 
for all, but straws show which way the 
current flows, and here are a few 
straws : 

I was talking, a few days ago, with a 
man who is noted for his general cul- 
ture, but who has never done much of 
anything in particular, and we spoke 
of a mutual acquaintance who had been 
for years in the same calling, but had 
been thrown out of his place by circum- 
stances beyond his control, and whose 
chances for securing a similar position 
did not seem particularly good, and I re- 
marked that it would be very hard for 
this man if he was forced to try some 
other way of making a living, at his 
time of life. To which my friend re- 
plied : "I don't see why. He is a finely 
educated man, and for that reason he 
can turn his hand to almost anything 
that he has a mind to try." 
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And I sa4d: "For instance, what 
could he do?'' 

And the gentleman made answer: 
"Oh, I wouldn't care to particularize. 
But I should think he would make an 
admirable superintendent of almost any 
modem enterprise. Of course he may 
not have a knowledge of details nor be 
possessed of technical skill, but these 
are not required of a man in such a po- 
sition. These things are for the rank 
and file, for those who work with their 
hands and not with their heads. But a 
well disciplined mind, and the posses- 
sion of a large amount of general 
knowledge it seems to me are what is 
needed for the superintendency of great 
enterprises. And our friend has a large 
stock of both these things." 

And I couldn't help thinking: "Flu- 
ent and inaccurate, given to fine periods 
and loose generalizations, the oratorical 
habit of mind." 

Put over against this a reply that 
Agassiz once made to a friend of mine, 
many years ago. My friend was at- 
tending a Summer School where Pro- 
fessor Agassiz was one of the teachers, 
and he got fairly well acquainted with 
the old gentleman. One day he was 
working in another class, and was, try- 
ing to dissect a grasshopper. He had 
gone as far as he could without assist- 
ance, when Agassiz came along, and 
my friend appealed to him for help. 
The old man tapped the boy on the 
shoulder and said : "My son, I would 
gladly help you if I could, but I know 
next to nothing of grasshoppers. I am 
only well posted on one subject, the 
comparatively insignificant subject of 
fishes. . Get someone to help you who 
will know what he is talking about." 

There is no fluency and inaccuracy 



there, and no fine periods and loose 
generalization, there is no sign of the 
oratorical habit of mind But there is 
something to tie to in that reply that 
goes to the heart without let or hin- 
drance. 

I was greatly impressed by the state- 
ment recently made by the Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. in one of our largest 
cities, to the effect that more than half 
of tlie applications for assistance that 
came to him were from "young men 
who were well educated but who could 
not make a living. "It seems to me that 
such testimony is suggestive of the ora- 
torical habit of mind 9n the part of 
these same young men; and who can 
doubt that the educational training that 
they had been subject to has had a good 
deal to do with their condition ? Would 
it not seem that the education they had 
received failed to fit them for the duties 
of life which they ought to have been 
able to fill? 

It may seem a hard and prosy fact, 
but it is none the less true that the edu- 
cation we give our boys and girls, (all 
of them) should fit them, first of all, 
to be able to make a living. For if 
they cannot do that, they are a burden 
to themselves, and to the state and 
society. With that made reasonably 
certain, as a foundation, other things 
can be builded thereon, wood, hay, 
stubblj, or gold, silver and precious 
stones as you will. But without the 
ability to provide three meals a day, 
decent clothing and a comfortable hab- 
itation, any man or woman is poorly 
equipped for what life in this world is 
pretty sure to . bring. (Of course 
there are a few who are bom with sil- 
ver spoons in their mouths, and so will 
never have to be anxious about their 
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daily bread. But even these ought to 
be taught how to use their spoons so 
that they will prove a blessing and not 
a curse. In any event, the fact re-, 
mains that it is not wise to give our 
children a purposeless education, be 
they rich or poor. 

The fundamental spirit of this age 
is demanding truth and directness in all 
the ways of successful life, and the 
sooner all educational ways and means 
recognize the fact and fashion their 



work accordingly, the better it will be 
for all parties concerned. And that 
there is much in what was once counted 
of educative value (and which perhaps 
had that quality in its day and age) 
that has now lost its potency, there can 
be small doubt. The wise thing for 
each and every teacher to do is to hunt 
such out of his own work ; and, as the 
Good Gray Poet says : "Cross out those 
immensely overpaid accounts." 



THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, ITS FUNCTION AND METHOD. 

George P. Brown. 



For many years the first primary 
grade has been the crowning glory of 
the public school system in the estima- 
^ tion of the Board of Education and of 
the general public. Reason declares 
that they ought to look to the secondary 
school for the crowning glory. 

What is it reasonable to expect of the 
secondary school ? 

Its pupils come with eight years of 
discipline in the elementary schools, and 
a fair amount of elementary knowledge 
of the subjects of that course. This 
knowledge is not systematic, but 
neither are their lives. Their feelings, 
impulses, and information are ahke un- 
ordered. These are material gathered 
to be used as the frame-work of the 
structure, but it is not yet articulated. 
Their lives are a mass of groups of 
ideas, feelings, and impulses, having no 
organized unity. They follow the im- 
pulse of one group or another as it may 
chance to be the strongest influence at 
the time. There is no balance of these 
groups, no equilibrium of forces. They 
have, as yet, no character. 



They have no character for the suffi- 
cient reason that they are not mature 
enough for character. It is disastrous 
for any but the born genius to mature a 
character before the adolescent period 
of his growth. Such precocity is apt to 
result in the arrest of further growth. 

During this elementary period the 
pupil must be guided by leading strings. 
The wisdom and skill of his teacher is 
shown by her ability to so use these 
leading strings as to nurture character, 
without keeping them too much in evi- 
dence. It is because the child does not 
have intellectual character that the 
teacher in the secondary school so often 
finds fault with his want of preparation 
for the secondary work. The lack of 
unity in his knowledge is what makes it 
impossible for him to respond to the de- 
mands of the secondary teacher, even 
when his elementary teaching is of the 
best. The child has a mass of informa- 
tion but cannot see its relation to the 
new environment. This is neither the 
fault of the pupil nor of the elementary- 
teachers. This statement is equally true. 
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of the impulses — commonly called the 
will — and of the feelings — whether de- 
sires or emotions. These children have 
not attained the "age of reason." They 
are entering it in the eighth grade : this 
is especially true of the girls. 

The reader will not mistake an or- 
dered behavior for an ordered activity 
of the psychic powers. The child fol- 
lows rules of conduct long before he 
can make them. 

The specific function of the second- 
ary school is the ordering of the psychic 
activities of the students; — the reduc- 
ing of the psychic mass to an organized 
unity. 

This is a three-fold uniiy ;:onsisting 
of a harmonious adjustment of the dif- 
ferent aspects of the activity of the self 
— Feeling, Will, and Intellect. Each 
of these is itself plus the other two, in 
all life experiences. In what we call an 
act of mind (head), there is ever in- 
volved the activity of feeling (heart), 
and of will (hand.) So too of feeling 
and of will. In some stktes of the self 
one of these aspects of its activity is the 
more prominent; in others, another. 
All the activities of life are this three- 
fold activity of the self, symbolized by 
the words Heart, Hand, and Head, 
The business of all education is the cul- 
tivation of a good Heart, a righteous 
Hand, and a truthful Head. The 
special function of the secondary school 
is to organize these into character. 

The secondary school must begin the 
education of the students where they 
are . when they leave the grammar 
school. To the extent that they yet 
need leading strings, these must be sup- 
plied ; but, the purpose is to loosen and 
cut the leading strings in any field 



whenever power of self-direction in that 
field has sufficiently developed. 

The attitude of the secondary school 
toward the students is in marked con- 
trast to that of the elementary school. 
The young women are addressed as 
"Miss Smith," Miss Johnson," etc., and 
the young men as "Jones" and "Robin- 
son. 

This style of address alone changes 
the social relations from those of the 
home to those of polite society. This 
difference in style of address is felt by 
the students to make demands upon 
their self-control which they had not 
felt before. Those who cannot meet 
these demands must feel that they are 
yet in short dresses and knee pants, in 
the estimation of the authorities, and 
that they still need the leading strings. 
The skillful teacher knows how to make 
them feel their want of harmony with 
their environment and the cause of it, 
without undue repression. 

The larger personal freedom of the 
students comes with the growth of their 
power of self-control. Those who can- 
not use this freedom without abusing it, 
soon discover that they must continue 
to be directed. But the atmosphere of 
the school — if it is a good secondary 
school — soon teaches the lesson of self- 
control. The influence of the mass 
in which the secondary school spirit 
prevails, generally works the desired 
change in external conduct in those 
emerging from boyhood or girlhood. 

The change in psychic activity comes 
later. It must come by the exercise of 
greater freedom, as time goes on, in 
using the material the students have 
already acquired from day to day. 
They grow in freedom by the exercise 
of freedom. The free-will with which 
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man has been endowed by the Creator 
has been the chief cause of all the 
wrong and wickedness of the world, as 
well as of all the righteousness and wis- 
dom in the world. 

The material which the young person 
brings with him to the secondary school 
is his knowledge, more or less accu- 
rately articulated, acquired before; his 
ideals and habits of feelii\g about 
things; and his impulses and habits of 
right doing which are the result of his 
training in the elementary schools and 
elsewhere. The secondary school must 
do very much, indeed, much more than 
all other influences combined for the 
marshaling of these forces into unity 
and establishing a character, an in- 
tegrity, which will work to the destruc- 
tion of those negative forces which be- 
long to the lower nature of human kind. 

The secondary school must work for 
integrity of character — the "wholeness" 
or unity of all the three phases of the 
self-activity which constitute the 
affirmative life of the individual schol- 
ars. It is only by such influences that 
the "spirit that denies" can be brought 
under subjection. 

To the end that integrity of char- 
acter may be secured, it must be prac- 
ticed in learning the truth. The chief 
conscious aim of teacher and pupil is the 
discovery of truth. With the persist- 
ent pursuit of this end, the feelings and 
will must be combined by bringing 
them into constant exercise in harmony 
with the learning process. It was said 
of old, "Know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free." The student's 
conscious aim is to know the truth in 
the subjects of study in the course. 
These subjects are presented in text- 
books, which are a condensed statement 



in more or less abstract form of the dif- 
ferent aspects of human life. 

Mathematics reveals man's relations 
to space and time. It teaches much of 
the mechanics of life. % Geography re- 
veals one's relation to his fellow men, 
especially through the avenues of trade. 
History shows him his relations to men 
and events that have gone before. The 
study of nature reveals to him his rela- 
tions to the world of nature, both ani- 
mate and inanimate. He feels nearer 
to the stars when he knows they are of 
the same material as our Sun, or our 
planet, or our bodies. Literature and 
English bring him into intimate per- 
sonal relations with the lives of the best 
of the human race during their best ex- 
periences. This becomes to him the 
source of his ideals and aspirations. 
The inspiration awakened by its content 
begets an interest in the study of the 
forms in which it is embodiM. 

Indeed what is there of serious inter- 
est and'feal value in human life to 
which the studies of the secondary 
school are not an open door to those 
who know them ? It is the mission of 
the secondary school to lead the student 
through this open door and help him to 
participate in these values. It is true 
of this as of every other inheritance : 

"What from your fathers' heritage is lent, 
Earn it anew to really possess it." 

The secondary students' attitude of 
mind toward his studies should not be 
that of seeking information, so much as 
that of seeking knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is seeing the truth in information. 
Information is facts. Knowledge is 
the meaning of the facts; the truth of 
which they are elements. The current 
definition of knowledge is "the appre- 
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hension of relations in things;" the 
truth in them. 

This is seen through a glass darkly, 
during the first two years of secondary 
school life; but should clear up in the 
rest of the course. What is learned 
should be felt to be an enlargement of 
the learner's psychic life, rather than an 
increase of the memory stores. They 
should be the latter, to be sure, but only 
is so far as they are the former does the 
secondary school achieve more than the 
elementary school. 

On the study of English in the High 
School the writer has spoken as follows 
in another connection : 

The study of English in the high 
school has for its commanding purpose : 

First — ^The building of character 
controlled by moral will : 

Second — Leading the students to live 
over again to the extent of their ability 
the feeling, the thought, and the pur- 
pose of the best that has been said and 
done in the world : 

Third — To so do this that the gradu- 
ate will take pleasure in reading that 
which has permanent value, and will be 
able to learn to distinguish the counter- 
feit from the genuine in literature. 

Set them in the way of determining 
for themselves what are the great books 
in the world and why they are great. 
They will thus be prepared to enjoy in 
their hours of leisure the companion- 
ship of the great souls of the earth when 
at their best. By these accumula- 
tions of years they lay up for them- 
selves treasures that can be fully real- 
ized only in the gr^en old age which 
will thus become an increasing joy. 
Old age is then the Terrestrial Paradise, 
instead of the Inferno so often the ex- 
perience of the old. 



To do this in any effective way the 
high school must begin where the gram- 
mar grades leave off. 

If what is essential to such a study 
has not been done in the elementary 
schools, it must be done by the high 
school before undertaking its own le- 
gitimate work. This seems a truism, 
but the English work in many a high 
school comes to nought by disregarding 
this injunction. 

The evil effect of undertaking to do 
what the learners are not prepared to 
understand and appreciate, is manifest 
in the total indifference of the large 
majority of young men and women 
graduates to any reading other than the 
poor sensational novels that crowd our 
public libraries. 

The writer has offered publicly and 
repeatedly to publish reports made to 
high school principals of the 
home readings of recent high school 
graduates , of one and two years 
standing, as a test of the influence 
of their English study upon their 
desire to read and their selection 
of books. He has been answered in- 
variably by silence and a reproving 
countenance. The public libraries re- 
port novels galore of the weaker sort as 
the reading of the young people. 

A marked change from the material 
used in the lower schools should grow 
in the high school pari passu with the 
rapidly changing spiritual nature of the 
students. The selection of this mate- 
rial must be determined not by its excel- 
lence as literature solely, not because of 
its value in the study of the historic de- 
velopment of literature, nor on any 
grounds other than that it will best meet 
the present needs of the students. 
Those needs the teacher must be able to 
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discover. The experience of others 
will help him in his search, but there are 
no hard and fast boundary lines for all 
schools and all teachers. What we are 
seeking is growth in character, and 
character — the character we are seeking 
to promote — is a complex of psychic 
activities in which there is love for what 
is "noble and of good report," knowl- 
edge to direct in its pursuit, and will to 
persist in its attainment. 

Principal Percival Chuhb in his ad- 
mirable book on The Teachings of 
English says of the high school in its 
relation to the higher institutions : 

"The high school course in English 
must be framed to incidentally dovetail 
into the higher institutions of learning. 
Incidentally we say because these insti- 
tutions have no peculiar demands to 
make upon the high school other 
than those which these schools should 
make on themselves, — namely, that the 



work they undertake to do shall be well 
done." 

May I suggest that these are quite 
different grounds for our selection from 
those for entrance requirements of col- 
leges and universities. These require- 
ments are valuable for their sugges- 
tions, especially to the experienced 
teacher, but they should nev.er be di- 
rective. How a principal of a high 
school can continue to follow blindly 
any directions of this sort which he 
knows are not applicable to his school, 
and yet sleep well of nights, is to me a 
mystery. Education must be viewed 
in the "light of eternity;" and what is 
best for the school in its present condi- 
tion is best for the students temporal 
and eternal welfare. 

Another phase of the problem of the 
secondary school will be considered 
later. 



WHAT POETRY DO CHILDREN LIKE? 

MARGARET H. J. LAMPE. 
I. 



Very few people fully appreciate the 
great difficulty of learning children's 
real sentiments regarding what they 
read. It may be true in a certain sense 
that a little child is both honest and 
fearless in expressing his opinions. On 
the other hand, pupils very often half 
unconsciously in order to please her ex- 
press the admiration the teacher is try- 
ing to draw from them in regard to a 
given story, without either thinking or 
caring much about it. Again, they 
would rather vote with their friends or 
with the majority than take the trouble 
to decide for themselves. Children are 



not alone in fearing to be thought ig- 
norant or incapable of appreciating 
what they vaguely imagplne to be above 
them. Let us not be too hard on the 
child who is not brave enough to say, 
"No," when asked by the minister 
whether she enjoys ''the beautiful bible 
stories," or by the teacher whether she 
likes "this iamous poem." There are 
others. 

So much for the difficulty of getting 
an honest expression of taste at any 
age. Yet, in understanding clearly 
wherein a difficulty lies is the first step 
towards overcoming it. If the teacher 
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honestly desires to help her pupils find 
enjoyment in reading, is willing to keep 
her own tastes in the background, can 
disabuse her mind of the notion that 
she can decide what children ought to 
like, can refrain from obtruding upon 
them classic models labeled as such and, 
above all, can get them to converse 
freely about books or poems at recess 
and similar times when they are, so to 
speak, mentally off guard, then she can 
not only obtain a knowledge of chil- 
dren's tastes but can to a very consider- 
able extent develop in them a perma- 
nent love for good literature. 

The following incident, which, like 
the others described in tihis series of ar- 
ticles, is merely a report of an actual 
and, as I take it, typical occurrence, will 
give several hints to any thoughtful 
teacher. 

One day, at recess I was looking over 
a volume of choice poems when Claude 
C. passed behind my desk. "So you 
like poetry, too," he said ; 'Tve noticed 
you reading that book at recess before 
and I was kinder curious to know what 
it was, so I peeped over your shoulder 
just now. I'm going to surprise you. 
/ enjoy poetry myself. You'd never 
suspected it, would you?" "Why, I 
don't know that that's particularly sur- 
prising, Claude," I said, "I've learned 
long ago that 'you can't always tell by 
the looks of a toad how far he will 
jump.' What kind of poetry do you 
like best?" Claude was a boy of twenty, 
a great overgrown fellow who was for 
the fourth time attempting first year 
work in a high school after three ex- 
pulsions in different schools. He had 
for ten years, and not without cause, 
been listed by teachers as a "hopeless 
case." "You'd never guess in a year. 



no not in five years, what's my favorite 
poem. Maybe you'll think it silly. It 
isn't what teachers expect one of my 
age to like, but I don't care if it is suited 
to kids. There isn't anything gets away 
with my feelings like that. We had a 
teacher once in D — ; she was the 
physical culture teacher and she read or 
recited to us a little almost every day 
while we rested from our exercises and 
I tell you she was a dandy at it too, but 
none of these fancy reciters that paw in 
the air and put on lots of agony. I 
think she liked this poem herself for 
she gave it several times and I wouldn't 
ask anything better than to hear her re- 
cite "Little Boy Blue" every day in the 
year. She'd fetch the tears into my 
eyes every time and for me there never 
was a poem so good as that written, 
though I like lots and lots of others." 
"I know just what Claude's raving 
about though I only heard the last 
words," said his sister Belle coming up 
with her friend Cora. "I'd think you'd 
be ashamed to tell Miss L. that your 
favorite's such a baby poem." "No, I 
ain't ashamed one bit," retorted her 
brother, "and she don't think me soft 
and silly if you do. You don't care for 
it yourself because you're perfectly 
heartless anyway." "Why Belle, don't 
you love that poem ? I do," said Cora» 
who, by the way, was no special friend 
of Claude. "Why, of course I do," an- 
swered Belle, "but I'm a girl and I 
don't think its what a great, big, rough 
boy naturally ought to like." No mat- 
ter what I said to this ; that isn't to the 
point at present. As I moved to the 
hall door to look after the lines com- 
ing up from below, Cora went with 
me and said, "I'm going to tell you now 
what my favorite poem is. "I didn't 
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like to the other day in class when we 
were talking about it because I knew 
some of the rest would think me silly. 
It's such a Httle bit of a thing anyway. 
I expect though you know it. It's *The 
Rainy Day/' by Longfellow, and par-' 
ticularly those two lines, — 

'Be still sad heart and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining." 

That's always beautiful to me. It 
brings up such a lovely picture of the 
, sun just peeping out behind the sunset 
clouds after it has rained all day." 
"That's right, Cora. I just love that 
poem too. It's so comforting," said El- 
sie, who had stepped up unnoticed be- 
hind us. "Why how strange that you 
should love it too ! I never heard you 
speak of it," said Cora. "Well, you 
didn't either," replied Elsie; "I guess 
we both were afraid the other'd think 
it foolish to care for that sort of 
thing." 

Similar talks with little groups of pu- 
pils gave much material for thought. 
Eugene Field's "Little Boy Blue" is 
nowadays found in most collections of 
verse for children in primary grades. It 
is so simple that it is technically suit- 
able. But any who will take the pains 
to note, as I have, the effect of its artis- 
tic rendering before audiences of vari- 
ous ages, from a class of seven-year- 
olds up to an assembly of middle aged 
men and women, will agree with me in 
saying that the spirit of the poem can 
reach only those who have attained ma- 
turity of feeling and acquaintance with 
sorrow. 

It is amazing, but true, that most 
teachers fail to understand why "Wjm- 
ken, Blynken, and Nod" is more enjoy- 
able to children than the above-men- 
tioned and more famous of Field's 



poems. Yet once upon a time we 
learned or perhaps merely recited the 
fact that the perceptives and the imag- 
ination- are the powers earliest devel- 
oped. In other words, the trouble is 
teachers and compilers of books do not 
apply the common principles of psy- 
chology to the choice of reading mat- 
ter for the young. 

It seems superfluous to say that se- 
lections appealing to any but the most 
elemental sensibiUties are unfit for little 
children, but we find in most primary 
collections dozens of those requiring, 
for even a fair appreciation, the ability 
to analyze complex ideas, though per- 
haps simply worded, and susceptibility 
to' a degree of emotion foreign to early 
youth. To illustrate : Most of us are 
doubtless familiar with Jean Ingelow's 
beautiful "Songs of Seven." The first 
of them is usually to be found in books 
of verse for young children. In point 
of fact, the picture of childhood there 
so skillfully drawn is appreciated by 
most grown people but seldom by chil- 
dren themselves. The girl of fourteen 
hardly admits that her portrait in the 
second number is a true one though her 
elders see it as such. I have known the 
entire series well given to fail of effect 
upon a high school while a very similar 
rendition in costume, by seven different 
performers of suitable ages won most 
enthusiastic and prolonged applause 
from an audience of normal students 
and teachers. 

On the othar hand, a large class of 
fourth grade children went wild with 
delight on hearing "The Owl and the 
Pussycat," a gem taken from a collec- 
tion of songs for college students. 

One mistake frequently made is to 
suppose that the selections often ren- 
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dered in public by young children and 
of such character as to touch the hearts 
of a popular audience, thus winning 
great praise for the little ones, are in 
themselves enjoyable to the performers. 
"Oh, but Dorothy does enjoy speaking 
pieces so much," says the fond mother. 
"Yes," replies Dorothy's older sister 
Edith, now a high school girl, "so did 
I once, but I didn't really care about the 
pieces but about the fuss you all made 
over me when I spoke them and the be- 
ing dressed up in a white dress and pink 
sash. I said the words, like a Httle 
monkey, just as you or the teacher 
drilled me and I didn't understand nor 
care about what I was saying any more 
than that parrot of yours does." "That's 
about it," chimed in her brother Oliver, 
"I've been through it too. I used to be 
a star at reciting and was as proud of it 
as any peacock but I never cared a snap 
for the stuff I was reeling off. I can't 
see why people want to make such little 
fools of children. The young ones don't 
know any better." 

Of course, there are selections that 
may be enjoyed at any age. When 
eight-year-old Florence had been 
trained to give Riley's "Little Orphant 
Annie," the superintendent brought 
her up to the high school at morning ex- 
ercises and stood her up on a chair^ 
piled high with dictionaries that she. 
might easily be seen as well as heard by 
the whole assembfy-room-fuU of stu- 
dents. One and all showed by their 
faces that the applause accorded her in 
generous measure was an expression of 
enjoyment and yet, though real, it 
sprang from a different source than did 
the pleasure evidenced by the rapt at- 
tention with which that very afternoon 



the same words were eagerly drunk in 
by the pupils of the first, second, third 
and fourth grades in the primary assem- 
bly room of the same building. So we 
must consider whether a poem contains 
an appeal to the feelings of a single age, 
or rather stage of mental growth, or 
whether it has in it that which will 
cause many strings to vibrate in dif- 
ferent octaves at the same time. 

Not only must subject matter and vo- 
cabulary be tested for suitability but the 
spirit of a poem should demand our at- 
tention. Yet more is desirable. This 
should be such as to inspire in the child 
either right thinking, right feeling or 
right action. If we can say a poem does 
all three, we may conclude we have in- 
deed discovered a gem, however ob- 
scure the writer. This point can be illus- 
trated by two little poems better than 
by pages of discussion. These are taken 
from the collection entitled "Songs of 
the Tree-Top and Meadow." Both 
writers have chosen the same topic but 
the handling is different. By the tact 
of a thoughtful mother or teacher, 
either can unquestionably be made 
fruitful, but, simply as they stand, the 
second is by far the more likely to be 
enjoyed and acted upon by normally 
healthy children. 

CHRISTMAS EVE. 
The children dreamed the whole night through 

Of stockings hung the hearth beside; 
And bound to make each dream come true 

Went Santa Claus at Christmas-tide. 

Black stockings, red, brown, white and gray — 
Long, little, warm, or patched and thin — 

The kindly saint found on his way, 
And, smiling, popped his presents in. 

But as he felt his hoard grow light, 

A tear-drop glistened in his eye. 
"More children on this earth tonight 

Than stars are twinkling in the sky." 
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Upon the white and frozen snow 

He knelt his empty bag beside — 
"Some little socks must empty go, 

Alas!" said he, "this Christmas-tide." 

"Though I their stocking may not heap 
With gifts and joys and Christmas cheer, 

These little ones from sorrow keep ; 
For each, dear Lord, to Thee is dear 1 

"Thou wert a little child like them," 
Prayed he, "for whom I would provide. 

Long years ago in Bethlehem, / 

That first and blessed Christmas-tide. 

"As soothed Thee, then, they mother's kiss. 
And all her comforts sweet and kind. 

So give them love, lest they may miss 
The gifts I know not where to find. 

"That sweetest gift, dear Lord, bestow 
On all the children far and wide ; 

And give them hearts as pure as snow," 
Prayed Santa Claus — at Christmas-tide. 
Marguerite Merington. 

SANTA CLAUS' PETITION. 

Dear Children, — I write in great haste just to 

say 
I've met with an accident coming this way. 
As Christmas is near, and I've so much to do, 
I really must beg a slight favor of you ; 
And, unless I mistake, the small folks of this 

nation 
Will spare poor old Santa great mortification 
By setting about with their might and their 

main 
To see that the accident's righted again. 
You know, I suppose, that the distance is great 
I travel each year; and for fear I'll be late, 
I whip up my reindeer, and make each good 

steed 
Go prancing along at the top of his speed. 
This year my big sleigh was as full as't could 

hold; 
I wrapped me up warm — for the weather was 

cold — 
And started once more on my gay Christmas 

tour 
With lightest of hearts, you may be very sure. 
Hi ! how the bells" jingled and mingled in tune ! 
I bowed to the stars and winked to the moon. 
I found myself crossing the great open sea, 
With dolphins and merchildren gazing at me; 
I bent a bit over the side of my sleigh 
To wave them a hand, when — ah me lacka- 

dayl — 
A stocking crammed full to the very small toe 



Fell over the back to the sea down below. 
And there the merchildren made merry ado 
With toys I had meant for some dear one of 

you. 
So this is my accident, and I would ask — 
I know you won't deem it a troublesome task- 
That if you should see some poor child with no 

toys 
Upon Christmas morning, dear girls and dear 

boys, 
You'll know the fat stocking he was to have 

had 
Is deep in the sea and poor Santa is sad. 
And see that the accident's righted, because 
'Twill be a great favor to 

Yours 

Santa Claus. 
Julie M. Lippmann. 

There are two periods in the life of 
every child when the activity of the 
imagination is strongfest and poetry 
consequently likely to be most accepta- 
ble — the first three years of school life 
and a time that may roughly be indi- 
cated by including it somewhere within 
the last two years of the high school; 
viz., the advanced stage of adolescence. 
During this latter period, any fairly 
good teacher of Literature can fan the 
spark of love for poetry into vigorous 
flame. But, by most teachers, the main 
difficulty is found during the hobble-de- 
hoy age when aforesaid spark has com- 
monly died down from the lively inter- 
est of early childhood till it threatens to 
become and often is utterly extin- 
guished. How? "By the ashes of in- 
difference," many will say. Not so, I 
think. My answer would be, "By lack 
of suitable fuel." You start a fire with 
shavings and plenty of little bits of 
light kindlings. It blazes and crackles 
cheerily. Next you heap on heavy 
lumps of coal. Unless you have an ex- 
ceptional draught, your bright flame 
will be smothered and the fire go out al- 
together or else smoulder for a long, 
long time before it gets a good working 
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hold on the heavy fuel. We teachers do 
a very similar thing. For young chil- 
dren we take pains to select short, 
bright, pretty poems having a limited 
vocabulary and after the fourth or fifth 
grade give them any good poem w6 
vaguely imagine they ought to like or at 
least any whose lessons ought somehow 
to be instilled into their minds, in utter 
disregard of their limited powers of as- 
similation, to say nothing of their 
tastes. 

Before me, as I write, are a number 
of the latest and most approved collec- 
tions of verse for use in schools. In the 
very best of them I find "Robert of 
Lincoln" placed in the third year; "The 
Landing of the Pilgrims" and "The 
Solitude of Alexander Selkirk" in the 
fourth year; "The American Flag" in 
the fifth year ; Shelley's "Ode to a Sky- 
lark" and Bryant's "Forest Hymn" in 
the sixth year ; Kipling's "Recessional" 
and Byron's "Eve of Waterloo" in the 
seventh year, while "The Chambered 
Nautilus," "Thanatopsis," "The Pres- 
ent Crisis" and selections from the in- 
troduction to "The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal," far more difficult than the "Vis- 
ion" itself, are calculated to weigh 
down rather than uplift the souls of the 
eighth grade pupils. I know by class- 



room experience that these last named 
poems are difficult for members of third 
year classes in high schools. 

In the other collections, even more 
difficult poems than those mentioned 
are numerous and in all, without excep- 
tion, most of what is prescribed for the 
seventh and eighth grades especially is 
tame, solid and heavy, though beauti- 
ful to the adult mind. 

I had a high school class who cared, 
as they said, very little for poetry re- 
read and report upon a number of se- 
lections they had read three years be- 
fore in the "Grammar Room." In the 
port, which took the form of a general 
conversation in the class room, the ma- 
jority said they had really enjoyed look- 
ing them over and were surprised that 
they had once read them with indiffer- 
ence. At last Cora remarked, "Don't, 
you suppose the reason was they gave 
them to us a good bit earlier than we 
were ready to enjoy or appreciate 
them ?" Her classmates nodded assent. 

I beg that my readers take time to 
glance over the poems listed above and 
ask themselves whether they themselves 
at the ages mentioned, could have un- 
derstood the numerous allusions or 
would have enjoyed the poems. 
(To be Continued,) 
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LEAFLETS ON THE PSYCHOLOGY AND ART OF TEACHING. 

The following la one of a series of leaflets prepared as texts for study and elaboration in 
teachers' classes. The writer seeks to present the essential facts of psychology which the teacher 
should bear in mind in the different periods of the child's development, and to suggest the ways 
and means of applying them in the education of the child, and so formulate the essentials of the 
Art of Teaching. 

NUMBER FOUR. 



In the first three leaflets we have con- 
sidered : 

a. The psychic activities with which 
the child enters the primary school ; b. 
The end to be sought in the education 
of the child ; c. The specific function of 
the school as distinguished from other 
educative institutions which seek this 
end. 

We will now enter upon the consid- 
eration of the matter and method to be 
used in the first four years of school in- 
struction. 

I. Imitation and Imagination are the 
intellectual activities upon which the 
teacher must chiefly rely to do the work 
required. These correspond to the two 
processes which the child uses in ex- 
pressing himself, which are : 

( 1 ) Repeating the experience of an- 
other ; 

(2) Creating and uttering his own 
experiences. 

These latter experiences are inter- 
mingled in all of the natural and undi- 
rected life of the child. The teacher 
should follow nature in this matter. 

SUGGESTION. 

The imitative and creative activities are 
never wholly separated. They act in conjunc- 
tion, but sometimes the emphasis is on one, 
and sometimes on the other. The child's na- 
tural impulse is to express himself. He imi- 
tates what others do when he has no form of 
his own, but if he can create his own form he 
is apt to like that better. The creative impulse 
is stronger than the imitative in very young 
children, but the school for generations has 
been repressing the creative activity by the em- 
phasis it has given to imitation. 



2. The child expresses himself by 
(i) motion; and by (2) sound — ^mu- 
sic and words. It is through self-ex- 
pression that he grows in body and 
mind. The school should take account 
of what the home life has already con- 
tributed to his development. He can 
talk and use his large muscles with 
freedom. These are the measure of 
his education already acquired. Keep- 
ing in mind that the function of educa- 
tion is to bring his acquirements into 
order and awaken new activities, the 
school starts on its work. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

The child is a compound of motor activ- 
ity and of mind. 

The motor activity is the mechanism which 
the mind uses to attain its ends. 

Language and song are more directly the ex- 
pression of the soul. 

The muscular activities are the process by 
which the body builds itself. They eventually 
become an important instrument in the up- 
building of the soul. But the building of the 
body is their chief function in childhood. The 
child's first training in self-control is that of 
gaining command over his voluntary muscles. 
Physical culture has for its commanding pur- 
pose the building of the body, but incidentally 
it should awaken the aesthetic sense. 

3. The school seeks to give knowl- 
edge and power: — knowledge of what 
man has already achieved, and power of 
the self to achieve. It is not true that 
knowledge is power. Knowledge di- 
rects power and so makes it eflfective. 
Strong enduring feeling and firm will 
are the prime elements of power. Ed- 
ucation should not undertake to repress 
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the child's will or stifle his feelings. 
Its office is to teach the child to direct 
them by the use of knowledge toward 
educative ends, thus making power ef- 
fective. 

SUGGESTION. 

It would be a better sequence to say that 
the school seeks to develop power and knowl- 
edge. Power comes from the exercise of the 
creative faculty; in acquiring knowledge, imi- 
tation is the predominating activity. Power 
creates aims and ideals; knowledge is the ac- 
tivity that directs the energies in realizing these 
ideals. Without ideals which the child seeks 
to realize his interest in acquiring knowledge 
is weak. It is ideal teaching when the child is 
seeking knowledge to realize a present ideal. 
Knowledgie is not power, but it is that which 
makes power effective. Knowledge is the hand- 
maiden of one's .aspirations, his creative feel- 
ings. For years it has been rank educational 
heresy to teach that it is good pedagogy to first 
break the child's will. 

4. Teaching in the primary school is 
supplying the environment that will 
stimulate the desired activities. The 
teacher is the commanding influence of 
this environment. It is her spirit that 
makes effective this influence. It ex- 
presses itself in quality of voice, in her 
manner, and in her speech. A musical, 
sympathetic voice, wins from the first. 
Cultured speech is a tower of strength ; 
and a personal bearing in harmony with 
these makes an environment that few 
primary schools will resist provided 
they are the possessors of a correspond- 
ing spirit. The poetical, the artistic, is 
strong in the child. Music both soothes 
and stimulates. The simplest elements 
of art — ^repetition, rhythm, alliteration 
— are the most attractive. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Self activity as Feeling, Memory, Imita- 
tion, Imagination, are the instincts which are 
put to work by the child's environment to give 
expression to himself. Education comes only 
through expression.' There is no such thing 



as imparting knowledge or feeling by teacher 
to pupil. The self activity of the child knows 
or feels in response to environment. This en- 
vironment awakens or tends to awaken a cor- 
responding activity in the child. The child is 
naturally more poetic than prosaic, because he 
has more feeling than intellect The young 
child loves music, but it is apt to be the music 
of the drum or of the Chinese gong, or of the 
jingling of bells. The music it makes shows 
what it loves. It loves later the "House that 
Jack Built," "The Man and his Kid," 'OTie 
Old Man of Borneo," etc., because of the repe- 
tition and rhythm. The Mother Goose Melo- 
dies are an advance upon these, introducing 
both rhyme and alliteration, and enough of 
meaning to awaken the intellect From Mother 
Goose the way is a gradual ascent to the high- 
est order of literature. 

5. The first duty as well as privilege 
of the primary teacher is to capture her 
pupils. '']tzxi Mitchell's School" will 
be an inspiration to any teacher who is 
seeking suggestions on how to seize and 
retain influence over her pupils. But 
let it not be overlookd that it was the 
prevailing spirit of Jean Mitchell, 
rather than the specific things she did, 
that made her capture so easy, and her 
success so extraordinary. Her school 
makes jclear that what will win in the 
primary is equally winsome in the 
higher grades. 

6. The material of the primary school 
must be of two kinds : 

1. That which appeals to the instinct 
of imitation. 

2. That which incites the creative ac- 
tivity — the imagination. 

This latter is called "personal initia- 
tive" in so far as the impulse to act orig- 
inates within the self. 

These two instincts act in conjunc- 
tion with each other during the entire 
educative process: Indeed, during the 
entire journey of life. The school must 
furnish the children with the mechan- 
ics of knowledge — the symbols that the 
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human race has invented, in which to 
embalm — so to speak — its experiences. 
These are words, mathematical sym- 
bols, musical notation, and the elemen- 
tary processes of manipulating these 
necessary to the learner's advancement 
in knowledge. Imitation is the leading 
activity in this study of forms, but the 
creative activity is ever in the subcon- 
sciousness of the learner. 

Conversation, free play, music, read- 
ing, free-hand drawing, color work, 
and the like are the fields for the activ- 
ity of the creative imagination. Here 
the exercise of the creative activity de- 
pends upon its freedom from the re- 
quirements of imitation. Working 
from a model does not give much scope 
to the imagination. 

These facts justify the practice in pri- 
mary schools of two classes of exer- 
cises : 

(i) Imitation exercises in which drill 
on exact performance is the leading re- 
quirement. 

(2) Another class of exercises in 
which a free range is given to the im- 
agination within the limits of the sub- 
ject matter of the exercise. 

7. A free range to the imagination 
requires that the pupil shall not feel 
the restraint of fear of any sort. The 
freedom of family life must be repro- 
duced in the school, within the limits of 
behavior necessary to orderly proced- 
ure. This requires the spirit of com- 
radeship among the pupils, and of com- 
panionship between pupil and teacher. 



In short, the benevolent affections must 
prevail in the school. 

It is the first duty, as suggested 
above, to secure this as the prevailing 
spirit Without it teaching becomes the 
sorriest of trades. 

8. Conversation between teacher and 
school, and the physical activities ap- 
propriate to explain and illustrate the 
subjects talked about, should be made 
the open door for the introduction of 
every phase of instruction. The chil- 
dren should be taught that which they 
feel the need of knowing. This should 
ever be the attitude of the teacher in 
presenting new matter. Drill for ac- 
curacy and facility is a subsequent ex- 
ercise. Teaching children to talk with 
facility and freedom in the first year of 
school is of much greater value to their 
future education than is teaching them 
to read or to count. They learn to talk 
by imitation and by the creative activ- 
ity in which the child's impulse comes 
from within. The child must have, 
therefore, a good model in the teacher. 

The primary teacher must regard the 
oral exercises of the school as the field 
for the exercise of the child's creative 
powers. The manual and other phys- 
ical exercises are for getting the mus- 
cles under control and are largely imi- 
tative. They are both necessary, but 
the greater relative importance attaches 
to the former. 

The next leaflet will treat of the work 
in English in primary grades. 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE GRADES. 

By James Speed. 

IL 



"PROEM" 
Madison Julius Cawein. 
There is no rhyme that is half so sweet 
As the song of the wind in the rippling wheat ; 
There is no meter that's half so fine 
As the lilt of the brook under rock and vine ; 
And the loveliest lyric I ever heard 
Was the wildwood strain of a forest bird. 
If the wind and the brook and the bird would 

teach 
My heart their beautiful parts of speech 
And the natural art that they say these with, 
My soul would sing of beauty and myth 
In a rhyme and a meter that none before 
Have sung in their love or dreamed in their 

lore, 
And the world would be richer one poet the 

more. 

For centuries education has in a cer- 
tain sense stood for a means to a larger 
living, the making of the wage earner 
into something bigger in money value. 
Today we are swinging away from this 
idea, and the class room in the lower 
grades is aglow with pictures ; and, full 
of the subdued light of etchings and 
half-tones in the higher grades. Music 
is everywhere made much of, and the 
old fashioned music book full of jingly 
melodies is being tossed aside for those 
of artistic merit. A love for literature 
is rapidly being fostered in every first 
class school by the judicious use of 
good supplementary readers. Nature 
Study unfortunately has been regarded 
as something akin to high school chem- 
istry or physics, a dose to be taken with 
eyes shut and a gulp. Why not use it 
as we do art, literature, and music ? 

Every year thousands of people of 
culture and means spend their money 



lavishly upon the study and culture of 
art at home and abroad. Why is it that 
Nature does not receive as great at- 
tention ? To appreciate the best in art, 
music, or literature requires a certain 
amount of study and culture. As all 
these three — ^art, music and literature — 
have their origin and inspiration in na- 
ture, it, also, requires culture and study. 

Study and cultivate a love for the 
beautiful and best in all art; but at the 
same time remember that artists are 
mere copiers of the Divine Master who 
painted the universe. Study the art 
galleries : but, also, study and cultivate 
the Great Master's landscapes as they 
hang where he placed them for all time 
with the blue of the universe for a back- 
ground. Store your memory with vivid 
impressions of these great works; and 
place along with them in your memory 
the sound 'of the wind and the songs of 
birds which are their inseparable com- 
panions. 

A great artist places a landscape on 
canvas ; if he is truly great, he not only 
gives color and drawing which are al- 
most, faultless, but he gives us a subtle 
something which he has caught from 
nature. That is genius, the power to 
grasp a meaning or phase of feeling in 
nature and give it to others in music, 
writing, or on a piece of canvas. Does 
not the Divine Master, also, paint with 
a meanings ? If all nature was designed 
and built simply for utility, why all her 
lines of beauty and charm of color, 
glory of bird song and harmony of 
wind? Does not the Divine Master 
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write the poetry of the universe and the 
poetry of the continuity and divinity of 
life in Hving form and color ? Then, if 
He does, we should cultivate the highest 
and best love for this same beauty. 

There are subtle meanings in the 
cool green mosses and quaint gray lich- 
ens which love to grow where the 
shadows lie cool in the deep wood. 
There is a voice to the gentle murmur 
of the tiny stream as it frets its way 
over the rocks and, although we can not 
translate it, still we know that it soothes 
a tired spirit and relaxes overwrought 
nerves. There is a joyousness in bright 
bird music which makes your heart glad 
as spring comes again from the South- 
land. There is a languor which the 
early spring foliage with its tender 
green veiling gives. There is a feeling 
of reverent awe in the far-reaching 
vista of a great forest with huge boles 
holding aloft its roof of green fret-work 
showing the tender blue of the bending 
sky beyond. 

In cultivating a love for the beauties 
of the universe, never think of anything 
in nature as dead. Let all nature speak 
to you as living, thinking beings, some 
high, some low in the scale of life, but 
one and all a part of the Divine. There 
is the divine something in the beauty 
and fragrance of a flower, in the grace 
of a swallow's flight and in the glitter- 
ing track of a meteor across the deep 
blue of the night. If you wish to feel 
the greatness and t^e depths of that di- 
vine something which is everywhere, go 
into the cool crisp of a winter night and 
look up at the great planets as they 



swing through space without sound. 
Since they were spun from the hand of 
the Infinite, they have circled on with- 
out sound or jar, held in place by great 
invisible bands of force; and as you 
gaze a warm glow nms over you mak- 
ing you feel the kinship of the universe. 

To admire and love a glorious sunset, 
it is not necessa.ry to be a scientist and 
know the laws of light and know how 
the rays of the dying day are caught up 
and broken on bits of soft fleecy vapor 
until they glow in many tints ; it is 
simply necessary that one love the 
beauty as made manifest day after day. 

This article does not mean to con- 
demn the technical study of nature if 
the teacher wishes to work along that 
line ; but it does mean this ; that wher- 
ever the teacher has been a student of 
nature along technical lines but without 
the heart interest, the work of the class 
lags. It is easy to learn on entering a 
room if the teacher is getting the inter- 
est of the pupils because she loves the 
study of the out-of-doors in a rational 
way. No one ever got to love litera- 
ture from parsing sentences, neither 
does one love flowers because of a 
course of High School botany. 

The out-of-doors is rich in material 
for school work, the out-of-doors that 
lies about the school house. No one 
can tell you what to use or give you 
much in the way of typical lessons, it 
must belong to you individually just as 
any one of your other subjects does, and 
until this comes to pass Nature Study 
will have to stumble along with a pair 
of crutches. 
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Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 


^ 



^<To give to education its rightful place in our thinking, 
involves relatinjg it to the laws of life in general, and espe- 
cially to those laws as viewed from the standpoint of the 
doctrine of evolution."— Mc/ko/os Murray Butler. 



American Schools. 

11. 

Though the colonies in New Eng- 
land organized almost at the start, a 
system of publicly maintained schools, 
yet their purpose was almost entirely 
an ideal one. The curriculum estab- 
lished had little or no relation to the 
knowledge and skill required in busi- 
ness and industrial life. The study of 
Latin grammar and of the Bible was 
the regular order, and the aim for this 
study was nothing less than to so culti- 
vate the mind of each individual, that 
he might be able, like Job, to stand be- 
fore God and man and maintain his 
own ways." Job was the ideal Puri- 
tan. 

It is not to be forgotten, either, that 
this ideal was that of the people them- 
selves, and not of a church hierarchy 
only. , But it was the exalted ideal of 
the people acting in their office of a 
church congfregation. Puritan govern- 
ment was completely democratic. The 
laws of the church were determined by 
the congregation, and the laws of the 
state by the people in general assembly 
or through representatives in a general 
court. There was but the one source 
of power — the people — ^and at the be- 
ginning, but one organization. This 
was a union of religiously minded 



people who recognized no other author- 
ity than their own interpretation of 
their duties to God, and to their fellows. 
For a short time, the test of citizenship 
was obedience to the law made by the 
people as a congregation, and the em- 
phasis of government was for spiritual 
welfare. At this time, the greatest 
importance was attached to religious 
and classical education, and to adher- 
ence to the accepted church doctrines. 
Dissenting congregations as those of 
Roger Williams and of the followers of 
Ann Hutchinson were expelled. 

But in so democratic an atmosphere, 
freedom of conscience wa^ a natural 
condition which could not long be de- 
nied. The test of citizenship soon 
came to be obedience to the civil law of 
the state. The maintenance of the 
public schools, however, had been made 
a civil law, and these were kept up, but 
elementary instruction was soon sub- 
stituted very generally for the old 
training in Latin, and private academies 
more or less under church influence did 
most of the secondary school work. 
The public schools languished in New 
England for over a hundred years, be- 
cause there was little insight among the 
people with regard to the needs and 
aims of a strictly common school edu- 
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cation for the people of all religious 
denominations. 

None of the colonies south of New 
England had any such glimpse of a 
spiritually democratic purpose for pop- 
ular education, as the Puritan one of 
preparing every man to justify his life 
before his maker. These colonies were 
not settled by a homogeneous people, 
and were only partially democratic in 
sentiment. Virginia prided itself on 
loyalty to the Stuart Kings, and the 
maintenance of the English church. 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania had a mixed population of Eng- 
lish, German, Swede, Scotch, and Irish, 
between whom there was at first, no 
common ground for public action. 

Among the people of the lower 
classes everywhere, there was a blind 
feeling of the need of a better prepara- 
tion for life, but no insight as to prac- 
tical lines of education. There was no 
common sentiment for schools, but 
what were called "Old Field Schools" 
were often organized by wandering 
teachers. These teachers were, in 
many cases, shiftless persons who se- 
cured an abandoned building or hut 
and solicited pupils at a small fee from 
the families in the neighborhood. 
Such schools were encouraged by the 
churches as a means of preventing the 
spread of superstition. The ability to 
read the Bible was considered a safe- 
guard against heathenism for those 
who, as pioneers and hunters on the 
frontiers, would be scattered beyond 
the reach of regular church influence. 
The churches of different denomina- 
tions, however, were at once at logger- 
heads whenever state aid or control of 
schools was suggested, because none of 
these denominations wished to support 



schools under the direction of any 
other. In fact, the general purpose of 
schools for the people was considered 
always from the point of view of relig- 
ious education. 

Another condition in most of the 
southern colonies unfavorable to com- 
mon schools, was the class distinctions. 
The laws of entail and of primo-geni- 
ture made such a distinction between 
the children even within the family of 
levery plantation owner. The oldest 
son was to be a ruler over the estates. 
He must have the education of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, and was generally sent 
to England to receive it. The younger 
boys should be educated for employ- 
ment by the state or by the land owners. 
Thus George Washington, as a 
younger son was encouraged to be- 
come a surveyor and colonial soldier. 
Thackeray gives in "The Virginian," 
a picture of family education, and of 
the attitude toward the eldest son, 
which is probably true in a general way. 

The only maintained effort toward a 
system of schools was made in Mary- 
land. In 1696, the general assembly 
outlined a plan for two colleges, one on 
the eastern, and one on the western 
shore, and for a free school in each 
county. Further acts and petitions 
were made in 1704 and 1723, lan,d was 
granted, and certain special taxes set 
apart for the support of these schools. 
But the necessary money was not se- 
cured, and little was actually done be- 
fore the Revolution as no power for 
local taxation was provided for. After 
the middle of the i8th century, colleges 
were established in most of the colonies 
by the aid of royal grants, subscriptions 
in England and at home, and legislative 
enactments. The different church de- 
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nominations were active, also, in estab- 
lishing seminaries and colleges. In 
these ways, the people were encouraged 
to look at education as an uplifting in- 
fluence, though they did not yet appre- 
ciate its value sufficiently to establish 
and support common schools. 

The real growth toward popular edu- 
cation during the eighteenth century 
was not in the schools established, nor 
the methods of education developed, 
but was the gradual growth of insight 
among the people with regard to the 
meaning of public schools to the life of 
the nation and of the race. The man 
whose influence seems to have been al- 
most indispensable in bringing about 
this growth among the people, was 
Benjamin Franklin, and this seems to 
be*so in spite of the fact that he himself 
never directed his influence specifically 
toward the establishment of a free com- 
mon school system. 

Franklin's constant aim in his efforts 
to influence the people, was to get them 
to see the value of filming well con- 
sidered principles for the control of 
their actions, and of training mind and 
will to follow the principles adopted. 
The principles he sought to emphasize 
were such as could be deduced from the 
experience of social, business, and civil 
life, and not the dogmatic principles, of 
religious and spiritual doctrines ; but he 
always tried to show that these prin- 
ciples of practical life made the prac- 
tice of virtue easy and natural. He 
tells us in his autobiography that he 
used his Almanac to give instruction to 
the common people by filling the little 
spaces with -proverbial sentences in- 
tended "to inculcate industry and 
frugality, as a means of procuring 
wealth, and thereby securing virtue; it 



being as difficult for a man in want to 
act always honestly, as it is hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright." 

The eighteenth century was the time 
given to the common people in the 
colonies to develop the power for self- 
government. Except as they learned 
to direct their own lives so as to make 
an honest living, they would have 
gained little power to establish and 
maintain a stable republican govern- 
ment. Franklin's influence in securing 
this growth of individual power was 
unparalleled. He exerted it in all pos- 
sible ways. When but twenty-one 
years old, .he organized a few young 
men with himself, as the "Jimto," a 
club * for discussion of all topics 
which any were interested in, whether 
of science, business, or civil life. The 
influence of this club Franklin extended 
by having each member form others 
similar in aim, but all acting independ- 
ently. As a printer, he published a 
newspaper, which he made educational, 
not only for the masses by his running 
comments, but cultural as well by pub- 
lishing extracts from the Spectator and 
other writers. His Poor Richard's Al- 
manac was Franklin's connection with 
the poorer classes, who had few other 
books. He organized the first sub- 
scription library, and carried through 
the establishment of the school which 
became the University of Pennsylvania. 
He, also, interested himself in organiz- 
ing German schools among the colon- 
ists from that nation, although these 
schools were opposed by the German 
churchmen. His own success as a stu- 
dent of science, his ingenuity in prac- 
tical inventions, and above all, his 
wisdom in conducting municipal and 
civil affairs, had the greatest possible 
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effect on the people, as an example of 
common citizenship. 

We are seeking in these studies to 
follow the evolutionary movement, that 
is, to trace the activity of the world 
spirit in this history, as it found expres- 
sion through individual lives and gen- 
eral movements of thought. The prin- 
ciple of human life which the conditions 
made prominently active during the 
eighteenth century, was that of open- 
mindedness. Men refused to be 
bound by old confessions of faith, 
either in religion or civil government. 
It is, therefore, known as the century 
of revolution. The reformers, how- 
ever, did not struggle so much for the 
establishing of new doctrines, as was' 
the case in the preceding century, but 
for more freedom of individual opinion 
and self direction. Michael Walfare, 
as reported by Benjamin Franklin, 
makes a plain statement of this feeling 
of open-mindedness as it touched the 
spiritual side of life. The following 
is part of a conversation with Dr. 
Franklin with regard to publishing a 
formal Confession of Faith for the new 
sect called Dunkers. Walfare says : — 
"When we were first drawn together as 
a society, it pleased God to enlighten 
our minds so far as to see that some 
doctrines, which we once esteemed 
truths, were errors; and that others, 
which we had esteemed errors, were 
real truths. From time to time He has 
been pleased to afford us further light, 
and our principles have been improv- 
ing, and our errors diminishing. Now 
zve are not $ure that we are arrived at 

the end of this progression and we 

fear that, if we should once print our 
confession of faith, we should feel our- 
selves as if bound and confined by it. 



and perhaps be unwilling to receive 
farther improvement ." 

Whatever may be said about the ad- 
vantage of this state of open-minded- 
ness with r^^ard to religious doctrine, 
there is no doubt of its value as the 
basis of education in the knowledge and 
duties of civil and social life. Benja- 
min Franklin's own life was directed 
by that principle, and he exerted an im- 
mense influence toward securing the 
same attitude by the people generally 
in civil affairs. 

A public school system of real value 
could be established only after this atti- 
tude of faith in a continued advance of 
insight as well as knowledge among the 
people was generally established. 

The struggle with tiarrowness of 
view in educational work still goes on, 
but it was never in a more critical stage 
than during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 



Waste Time in Teachins:. 

This journal has rung the charges 
on the waste of time and energy in 
our elementary schools more than 
upon any other one subject. There 
has been a marked improvement 
among even the less progressive of 
tkese, in the last ten years. We note 
that as the teachers free themselves 
from a slavish adherence to the 
course of study, there is less waste. 
The course is supposed to require a cer- 
tain number of pages of the text-book 
to be completed within a certain period, 
and too often the teacher, and, of 
course, the pupils, make little or no dis- 
tinction in the class exercises between 
the important and the much less im- 
portant, or even worthless matter in the 
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book. Text-book makers have not 
been as a rule first class teachers. More 
good teachers are writing books in these 
later years, but the better the teacher, 
the less he cares about the book, pro- 
vided he finds in it the matter he wishes 
to use. So he is not moved to write a 
text-book. The publisher wishes to 
make a book that will not be vulnerable 
to attacks by the agents of rival pub- 
lishers because of its omissions, and it 
is crowded with useless matter in con- 
sequence. 

The useless matter is not especially 
objectionable when the teacher recog- 
nizes it to be useless and ignores it. It 
is often curious information which will 
interest the brightest pupils. 

A visitor is too apt to find a 
class, especially in the grades of the 
elementary schools, in which the mint, 
anise, and cummin in some subjects are 
considered of equal importance to 
the weightier matter which ought to re- 
ceive many times as much emphasis. 

These reflections are the result of ob- 
servations in some of our best schools. 
In one instance, an eighth year class in 
grammar was beginning the study of 
the noun. The formation of the plur- 
als was the subject — had been the sub- 
ject for at least one lesson, and was to 
be for at least a third ; indeed it would 
require a fourth to come to the only es- 
sential thing for such pupils to know : 
viz., how to form the plurals of nouns 
ending in "y". But the book had a 
mass of unimportant information illu- 
strated by lists of words longer or 
shorter, to be committed to memory, and 
other lists to be made by the pupil to be 
selected from the dictionary or his own 
experience. The children were capable 
and interested, and the teacher was an 



expert in her skill in methods to hold 
this interest to the matter in hand. 

Will someone who can answer, tell 
us why this matter should not be re- 
manded to the spelling class by the 
teacher, after she has shown to the 
grammar class that nouns are inflected 
to denote number, and after they have 
looked over with her in the text-book, 
some of the diflFerent ways of making 
the inflection? This is the only rela- 
tion this subject of number has to 
grammar. If time in the spelling class 
permit, this matter of how different 
plurals are formed could be studied 
along with other rules for spelling. 

How vastly more profitable it would 
be for three of these four lessons to be 
devoted to conversation, or the reading 
and recitation of good literature, or to 
listening to something stimulating to 
high purposes and noble ideals. This 
latter is true English work, and gram- 
mar has its place in the study of the 
construction of the sentence as an in- 
strument or s3mibol for the adequate 
expression of the soul. Spelling is too 
far removed from the main purpose of 
. English study to make of it anjrthing 
more than a drill exercise in the mem- 
ory of forms, with some rules-of -thumb 
to guide the memory. 

This work was admirably well done, 
but the game was not worth the candle, 
and especially not worth such a rare 
wax candle. 

If the teacher wished to hold the pu- 
pils in the class strictly to the study of 
grammar — ^which is the study of sen- 
tence construction — there are many 
more important things they need to 
' study about this difficult branch, to get 
even an elementary knowledge of it, 
than the rules for spelling the plurals 
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of nouns, which the memory will soon 
slough oflf-for something more import- 
ant. The memory rejects labor or the 
fruits of labor that are not worth what 
it costs to retain them. 

This emphatic protest is made be- 
cause so many good teachers persist in 
not discriminating between what is es- 
sential and what is not. The school 
here referred to is of a high order of ex- 
cellence. It is not often one finds a 
better. The above is the only unfavor- 
able criticism of any moment that 
would hold against it. Is not this the 
consequence of a too formal adherence 
to the text-book without duly consider- 
ing the relative value of the matter it 
contains ? 

George P. Brown. 



A Qood Arrangement for Seventh and 
Eighth Grade Classes. 

I visited the school of an old friend 
this month, and found her happy in a 
grand new building, carefully designed 
in every particular. It was not an 
architect's monstrosity, showing design 
only on the outside, and disregard of 
schoolroom needs on the inside. The 
teachers had evidently been consulted 
just as they would have been in the de- 
sign of their own home. 

For many years in the old building, 
the seventh and eighth grades of this 
school have been seated in the same 
room, and a recitation room used for 
eighth grade classes. The same ar- 
rangement is provided for in the new 
building, although the attendance has 
grown, and now sixty-six are seated 
in the common room. There are many 
things to commend about this school. 

First, perhaps, is the length of ser- 
vice of the two teachers working to- 



gether. Undoubtedly school work is 
made pleasanter to the teachers by this 
opportunity for co-operation and com- 
panionship in their common school. 
These two have worked together as 
long as I have known them, more than 
twelve years, I think. 

Then the pupils are greatly benefited 
by having the same school for the last 
two years of the grammar course. 

Third, and probably most important 
of all, the course of study can be ad- 
justed so as to give opportunities to 
both teachers and pupils. The school 
is divided into four classes with about 
a half year difference in grade between 
each. All work together in Drawing, 
Music, and Spelling, and in other sub- 
jects questions which involve the ele- 
mentary principles are often given to 
the whole school. There is present in 
this school, a noticeable spirit of com- 
radeship in their work, between the 
pupils, as between the two teachers. 
They are learners together, and get as 
much or more from this intercourse as 
from the text-books. I wish there 
were more schools of this kind. 



Beginning to Think in Fourth Grade. 

Children in their free out-of-door life 
have many experiences that set them off 
on a train of thought. Generally they 
do not talk much about those incidents 
that touch their deeper sympathies, but 
out of these experiences arise some of 
the surprising questions children are 
often asking, apparently apropos of 
nothing. 

Mr. James Speed tells in his little 
book, "Jack and Nell in Field and For- 
est," how one boy came to think of the 
trees as his cousins by noticing the sim- 
ilar way in which the wounds healed 
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that he had made with his knife on a 
young cherry tree, and by an accidental 
cut on his finger. 

In school we are not satisfied with 
starting a train of thought, but must 
urge the children to make a statement 
of the ideas they may form at the time. 
This act generally stops further interest 
and attention to dimly seen relations, 
which are the natural beginnings of 
thought if allowed time to develop. 

I listened to some Nature Work in a 
fourth grade class this month, that 
seemed to me excellently planned and 
fairly well carried out. The purpose 
of the lesson was to start the children 
on an ide^ which should lead them to 
recall experiences and images of their 
own, and develop some thoughts they 
might follow far beyond the limits of 
the lesson. 

First: seed pods of the Morning 
Glory, and kernels of soft sweet corn, 
and of hard dry corn were distributed 
to the children. The seed of the Morn- 
ing Glory was carefully opened and the 
little green two leaved plant enclosed 
was discovered by each. The small 
sack of white material found between 
the leaves was tasted, and the* sweet 
corn was tasted also. Both were found 
to be milky and good. 

The children had been accustomed to 
talk of the seeds as "plant babies." 
Now they said !hat the seed was a little 
house and a real plant baby was inside, 
and they guessed that the white stuff 
was a sack of milk to feed the baby. 
Now their attention was given to the 
hard dry corn. Seeds got to be hard 
like that. What had to be done with 
them before the baby plants inside could 
start to grow? The children thought 
they knew that a moist warm soil was 



needed to swell the germ, but now it 
was suggested that the condensed milk 
of the dry seed had to be made soft, so 
the baby plant could eat it, and that a 
germ or seed was always a baby plant 
wrapped up with some food for it. An- 
other idea was now thrown out by the 
teacher. Plants needed air. Would 
the baby plants need air to grow ? The 
teacher told of some curious things he 
had observed about the seeds of some 
water plants as they started to grow, by 
which air was given to them, and sug- 
gested ways by which this might be ob- 
served. 

A study of the children's faces dur- 
ing this lesson showed that many ideas 
were taking form about the likeness in 
all life, ideas they would not want to 
tell much about for years probably. 



A Course of Study for the First and 
Second Grades. 

Mr. John A. Long, Superintendent 
of the Schools of Joliet, 111., has printed 
in a little booklet a series of suggestions 
to the teachers of the first and second 
grades which is a distinct step in ad- 
vance on the courses of study gener- 
ally outlined for the teachers in these 
grades. It assumes that the teacher is 
a living, thinking being who desires to 
teach the child what he needs most to 
learn, and the booklet is suggestive of 
the things the superintendent believes 
she ought not to neglect and of ways 
which he would follow were he to put 
himself in her place. The booklet is 
especially valuable in that it leads the 
teacher to study the child in its strug- 
gle to adapt itself to the new environ- 
ment it has entered. 

There is a wholesome absence of any 
suggestion, even, of how much of the 
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course shall be completed in any speci- 
fic period. The children are to keep 
growing along the lines which it is tlie 
function of the school to pursue. The 
teacher's reliance is the self-activity of 
the child. That she knows but she may 
need to reflect upon the different 
kinds of self-activity which will best 
promote the child's growth. She knows 
that the "nearest duty" is the com- 
manding one but is often uncertain 
what that is. 

We quote a few beginning para- 
graphs from this little pamphlet in order 
that any teacher of first or second grade 
may know something of its content and 
spirit. Possibly a letter addressed to 
the Superintendent enclosing a postage 
stamp will secure a copy of the book- 
let. 

The early environment of the child, with 
which he comes in detailed contact, may be di- 
vided into four parts : the home life, the nature 
world, the school life, and the life of the com- 
munity as contributory to the home. Of these, 
he is most thoroughly adjusted to the home; 
next, to the nature world, while he knows prac- 
tically nothing of the other two. When he goes 
from the home to the school he goes from 
a known environment into an unknown one, 
with which he is to be made familiar, and 
over which he is to be given control But the 
control of a new experience is only gained by 
throwing an old experience into consciousness, 
subjecting it to a certain amount of analysis, 
and bringing certain of its elements to bear 
upon the new condition. Now, if these four 
worlds are to be brought to bear upon one an- 
other in order to give knowledge and control 
of each, some unifying principle must be found 
around which each can be organized, and along 
which the experience of each can be carried 
over into the experience of the other. 

In so far as the child enters at all into these 
worlds, he must do so through his own activ- 
ity; for activity is essential to all experience. 
But mere activity is apt to be simply diffusion 
of power and to lead to disorganization, rather 
than organization of experience. Some guid- 
ing principle, some selective criterion must be 
chosen, by which these activities can be con- 



trolled for social ends. So we must add to our 
criterion of activity, the criterion of usefulness. 
Useful activity becomes our selective principle. 

When the child first comes to school, then, 
begin talking with him about his home, what is 
going on there, and what part he plays in those 
activities. Presently, you give him a piece of 
clay and ask him to make some implement of 
home use ; a dish, a spoon, a pan, or some other 
article of household furniture. Already the 
home life is carried over into the activities of 
the school and assists in giving meaning to his 
new experience. 

Other media of hand activity may be used to 
tlys same purpose; charcoal, building blocks, 
colors, paper cutting, etc. — all for the purpose 
of definitizing and organizing that old experi- 
ence and bringing it to bear upon this new life. 
At no time does school life exist by itself and 
for itself. Its only purpose, at any stage, is to 
definitize, to broaden and to organize activities 
that go on outside of school. 

By and by you will be able to use a new 
medium one more symbolical and more foreign 
to the child's past experience. But the purpose 
of it, its place in the remaking of experience 
in the process of gaining control of experience, 
must be the same as those other forms of activ- 
ity mentioned above. 

As you have been talking with the child, not 
to him, about his home life and his experiences 
with the nature world, you have been writing 
words upon the blackboard. No particular at- 
tention is called to them at first, but gradually 
it comes to him that these words stand for the 
things he has been talking about That the 
word dish stands in the same relation to that 
which is found on his mother's table as docs 
that clay dish which he had modeled a few days 
before. Of course this is vague at first, but 
gradually deepens until you may properly ask 
him to remember some of them. Then, and 
not till then, are you ready for a reading les- 
son; not of the "See mamma, see baby" sort, 
but one which gathers up and crystalizes some 
phase of the activities you have already worked 
over in many forms. Of course the closest as- 
sociations of the child of six is with the mother 
and the activities which constitute her daily 
work, so that the first reading lesson might 
properly take the form: 

Mother works — 
and the second should transfer the same idea 
over into the child's world — 
We work. 

Of course circumstances, the particular 
phases of these activities which the conversa- 
tions have carried into greatest prominence. 
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may change the form of these first lessons ; but 
the principle underlying them should not be 
violated. Reading lessons should be to the 
child what literature is to the adult. They 
should gather up some phase of his experience 
and express it in a form higher and more ade- 
quate than he could have done, but not so high 
that he docs not fully appreciate the force and 
value of the newer form. To the explicit ex- 
perience which it states, it must add some ele- 
ment of his experience which heretofore has 
been only implicit. 

The criterion of useful activity can be applied 
to the nature world as well as to the home life. 
Indeed, the racial experience to which the child 
of this period is so largely subject, puts greater 
emphasis upon the useful phases of plant 
life than it does on the merely beautiful. There 
is every reason to believe that the child docs 
also, provided that the elements presented are 
within his comprehension. 

"We had beets for our dinner." 

"We eat the root of the beet," makes a lar- 
ger and more interesting lesson than "The beet 
is red," "The Rose is red." etc., though these 
mere sense qualities are not to be ignored. 
Form and color are subsidiary to use, and 
should not be taught as wholly isolated things. 
But the order of handling should always be: 
Conversation, hand expression (motor) word 
expression, and each succeeding form should 
utilize only a part of what has been gone over 
by the form preceding. But the child should 
all the time be kept mentally active toward all 
matters presented. It is the violation of this 
principle that has led to the distinctively school 
requirement of "speaking in complete sen- 
tences." If you do all the talking, monosyllabic 
answers are sufficient, in a school as well as 
out. But, if the child is kept always active and 
expressive, his sentences will be sufficiently 
complete to answer all requirements of intel- 
lectual growth. 



Public Appreciation. 

In this department last month Super- 
intendent Stableton outlined the nature 
work for the early fall to be followed 
in the Bloomington schools. In this 
outline he stated that plans had been 
made to send the flowers of the annual 
school exhibit to Chicago hospitals. 

Chicago proved very appreciative of 



this. The Inter Ocean of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 16, printed pictures of the dis- 
tribution and an illustrated article from 
which we reprint the following brief 
statement of the method of nature 
study pursued in the public schools of 
Bloomington : 

"Wagon loads of asters, distributed to Chi- 
cago hospitals yesterday through the agency 
of the flower mission, were evidence of the 
success of the fifth annual flower exhibit of the 
Bloomington public schools which w^s held on 
Friday. Hundreds of sufferers in the hospitals 
found the day made a little brighter by the 
thoughtfulness of the pupils in Bloomington, 
when they saw the big bunches of gayly col- 
ored flowers disposed about the white walls of 
their rooms. 

"The sending of the flowers to Chicago was 
a new idea this year, the exhibits of the schools 
having in former years been distributed among 
the local hospitals of that city as well as to the 
sick at their homes and at the poor farm. 
There was a large surplus this year after the 
exhibit of Friday, and as an express company 
offered to deliver the flowers free of charge 
they were sent to this city. In connection with 
the flower show, which takes place at every 
school in Bloomington, the children had on 
exhibition vegetables which they had raised 
themselves through the season on little garden 
plots of their own. 

"This event in Bloomington has in former 
years drawn crowds of interested parents and 
outside visitors. Recently a stranger, after 
making a tour of Bloomington and noticing 
the wealth of flowers, remarked, "I never saw 
so many asters, and such beautiful ones, too. 
It seems that every one in Bloomington grows 
asters. I think I never struck a locality where 
any flower was so popular. This is a veritable 
city of asters." 

"There is a particular reason for the love of 
the Bloomington people for this particular va- 
riety of flower culture. When J. K Stableton 
assumed the superintendency of the Blooming- 
ton public schools he brought with him several 
clear cut ideas which have been constantly de- 
veloping. 

"One of his notions is that nature work to 
be helpful must be quite different from the 
kind that has been prevailing in many of the 
school systems. He believes that instead of 
pulling .flowers to pieces and attempting to 
learn scientiflc names beyond the ability of the 
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children, and dissecting creatures to examine 
their organs, nature study for the boy and girl 
should bring them into close relation with and 
lead them to be interested in and to love the 
subjects. He aims also to make the school life 
in as many ways as possible touch the home 
life. In order to bring about these results va- 
rious methods are employed. 

"In the early spring eggs of frogs and toads 
are brought from local ponds into the school 
rooms, where their development is closely 
watched and commented upon by teachers and 
pupils. Bee hives are brouu^ht into the rooms 
and so arranged inside the windows that pu- 
pils can note the work within the hive, and 
can get some practical notions of pollination, 
which connects with the plant study. Young 
chicks are hatched from eggs in incubators, 
their development also being daily noted. When 
school closes the chicks on hand are distributed 
amo;ig pupils to be taken home to be raised. 
Those which see fit to survive the summer are 
allowed to take part in the regular fall exhibit 
along with the pumpkins, tomatoes and posies. 

"In a similar manner pupils are led to an 
acquaintance with plant life. In the spring 
seeds representing different ways of sprouting, 
such as corn, watermelons, beans, peas, pump- 
kins, etc., are planted in window boxes to be 
daily observed and compared. In order that 
these plants, without disturbance to their roots, 
may be placed in the garden at home, each 
child plants the seeds used in its grade in an 
indivdual paper cornucopia, which can be 
placed in the window box. These can be trans- 
ferred to the gardens without removing the pa- 
per with little effect on the plants, because the 
paper soon rots. 

"In the fall propagation by slips is taught in 



each grade from the first up. Sultanas and 
foligae plants are slipped in water and gerani- 
ums in earth. Pupils are taught to actually 
pot these in small pots for winter. The pots 
are then placed in green houses for the winter, 
ready for spring bedding in the yards. 

"Interest does not stop here. Different rooms 
assume special charge of certain beds on the 
premises. These plots are planted and filled 
by the pupils under the supervision of the 
teacher. This is a bit of social work. 

"From tulip time until frost every school- 
yard in the city is a constant glory of color. 
Salvias, cannas, elephant's ears, cosmos, gera- 
niums, coleus plants, asters, hardy chrysanthe- 
mums, ferns and vines are largely used. Cor- 
ners which were formerly catchalls for leaves 
and other litter are now filled with something 
green and bright. Modest design effects are 
used in some places. Instead of being dreary, 
deserted looking places during the summer 
months, the schoolyards are some of the most 
inviting looking places in the city. 

"In May each year plants and seeds for home 
culture are distributed. In different years dif- 
ferent varieties have been given out, but last 
May assorted varieties of China aster seed 
were given to every child in the schools, salvia 
plants to pupils in certain grades, and in grades 
S, 6, 7 and 8 Grand Pacific tomato plants to 
those who asked for them. As a result there 
are now more than 5,000 aster beds in Blpom- 
ington yards. Beauties in white, red, pink, blue, 
lavender gracefully wave their heavy heads on 
long stalks. Many of them rival the gorgeous 
chrysanthemum in glory, without its gaudiness 
and coarseness. Bloomington might well be 
named the "city of asters." 
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LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 

AleSCander Dumas (Pere)— Tranglated by 
Mrs. Geo. P. Brown. 

FATHER CI.EMENTS. 

{Continued from September Number.) 



The architect returned home and 
found his poor old mother waiting sup- 
per for him. But he had no desire for 
food, and taking a pencil and paper be- 
gan, without responding to her earnest 
entreaty, to try to fix some of the fugi- 
tive lines that he had seen drawn by 
Satan. 

The good woman went to her room 
in tears; since the return of her son 
from his travels he had not seemed like 
himself, so restless and tormented was 
he. 

The architet passed the entire night 
in drawing lines and effacing them. 
There was, in the marvelous plan, 
glimpses of a fantastic boldness to 
which he could not attain. At daylight 
overwhelmed with weariness, he threw 
himself on his bed; but his sleep, in- 
stead of giving him rest, was a new tor- 
ture. He awoke half crazed and left 
the house not knowing where he went, 
so preoccupied was he with his one all- 
absorbing thought. He wandered thus 
all day; and at night, without being 
able to remember the roads he traveled 
or how he arrived there, he found him- 
self outside the Porte-des-Francs, upon 
the promenade, and near the bench on 
which he had sat the night before. It 
was dark, the promenade was deserted, 
and only one man except himself had 
remained outside the walls. It was the 
little old man, the artist immediately 
recognized him and approached. 

He was standing before the rampart 



and with a steel rod was drawing upon 
the wall. Each draught was a line of 
fire which faded Httle by little, so that as 
the magnificent plan neared completion 
the lines first drawn became more and 
more indistinct and finally disappeared. 
It was impossible for the eye to follow 
the new lines and at the same time to 
remember the old ones; the architect, 
breathing hard, saw thus pass before 
him in its every detail a phosphoric 
cathedral which, in an instant, was lost 
in obscurity, but which it was impossi- 
ble for him to reproduce in its entirety. 

He heaved a deep sigh. "Ah I ah ! it 
is you," said Satan turning 'round, "I 
was waiting for you.'* "Here I am," 
responded the architect. 

"I knew we were not on unfriendly 
terms. I have retouched the plan. What 
do you say to this portal?" And he 
drew upon the wall with his rod a triple 
door of flame. 

"It is magnificent!" cried the archi- 
tect, not trying to repress his enthus- 
iasm. 

"And of this tower?" inquired Sa- 
tan, continuing to draw. 

"It is splendid!" 

And of this nave?" 

"It is marvelous!" 

"Well, all this is for you, if you 
wish." 

"And what do you demand in ex- 
change?" 

"Your signature." 

"And you will give me your plan ?" 
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"Unreservedly." 

"I will do all that you wish." 

"Tomorrow at midnight?" 

"Tomorrow at midnight." 
• Satan disappeared, and the arhcitect 
returned to his home. 

His mother awaited him as on the 
previous night ; the architect sat down 
to the table and at first this demonstra- 
tion reassured the poor woman; but 
soon she perceived that her son obeyed 
simply and only physical impulse, and 
that his spirit was far away and knew 
not what the body did. 

More and more preoccupied, the ar- 
chitect rose from the table and retired 
to his chamber; his mother dared not 
follow him, but seated herself near the 
threshold in order to be at his door if 
she could serve him. 

For sometime she heard him sighing 
and praying, but as that was nothing 
especially disturbing, she did not en- 
ter. Then he lay down. For a long 
time she heard him turn again and 
again, in his bed ; then he was quiet a 
few minutes, which was succeeded by 
complaints and groans. Finally it 
seemed to her that he talked angrily 
with some one ; then she heard a strug- 
gle and stifled cries. She thought he 
was calling for help and opened the 
door expecting to find him in conflict 
with some assassin ; but he was alone 
and dreaming, exclaiming with great 
vehemence: "No, no, Satan, you shall 
not have my soul." 

At this dreaded name, the poor 
mother made the sign of the cross upon 
the forehead of the sleeper. This 
seemed to quiet him somewhat; then 
she said her prayers at the foot of the 
bed, kneeling before a Madonna beau- 
tifully colored which a pilgrim from 



Constantinople had given her son. As 
the prayer continued, the slumber of the 
architect became more tranquil; fin- 
ally, when she had finished, his resipra- 
tion was regular and gentle as a child's. 

The next day he rose quite calm and 
seating himself by the window to breathe 
the morning air he saw his mother 
going out, dressed in deep mourning; 
she saw him and came under his win- 
dow. 

"Where ai"e you going mother, and 
why are you dressed all in black?" 

"Because today is the anniversary of 
your father's death, and I am going to 
Saint-Gereon to ask the priest to say 
mass for souls that are in purgatory." 

"Alas! alas!" murmured the archi- 
tect, "Neither mass nor prayers could 
draw my soul from the abyss into 
which it will fall." 

"Would you like to go with me?" 
asked the good woman. 

"No, mother ; but if you should en- 
counter old father Clement send him to 
me; he is a holy man, and I shall be 
glad to consult him upon a case of con- 
science which torments me." 

"God preserve you in these good in- 
tentions my son ; because, unless I am 
much mistaken, the Enemy of mankind 
hovers around you." 

"Go, mother," said the architect. 

The good woman went on her way, 
and the artist rested pensive at his win- 
dow. He soon saw old Father Clement 
who turned the comer of the street and 
came toward the house. He closed the 
window and awaited him. 

The priest entered; he was as the 
architect said, a holy man and also a 
wise man who had extricated from the 
claws of Satan many souls on the verge 
of being lost. Scarcely had he cast his 
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eyes upon the architect and looked 
upon his fatigued and dejected counte- 
nance, than he judged of the soul by its 
visage and cried out : "O my son ! you 
have bad thoughts." "Yes, yes," mur- 
mured the architect; "Yes, many bad 
thoughts, my father; so I have called 
you to aid me in combating them. 

"Relate them to me, my son," said 
the priest seating himself. 

Father, you know that I am commis- 
sioned by Monseigneur, the Archbishop 
Conrad to build the cathedral. 

"Yes, I know, and he could not have 
selected a more worthy architect." 

"That is just where you are mista- 
ken, father," responded the artist on 
lowering his voice as though he were 
ashamed of the humiliating avowal that 
the truth forced him to make ; "the one 
who has made a plan worthy of our 
town of Cologne," continued the artist 
with a sigh, "is another than I, father." 

"Ah! ahf' said the priest; "and is 
there no way by which you can buy it 
from him?" 

"I did offer him all I had, and he re- 
sponded by showing me a purse full of 
diamonds." 

"Could you not take it from him by 
force?" said the priest who, in his de- 
sire to see Cologne become the queen of 
the Rhine, allowed himself to be drawn 
a little outside of the bounds of Chris- 
tian charity. 

"I tried to take it from him by force ; 
but he threw, me to the ground, and 
placed my own poniard to my breast." 

"Then he will not yield to any con- 
dition?" 

"Oh yes; but one only, my father." 
"What one?" 

"That I give him my soul." 

"Then this other architect is Satan?" 



"Yes, it is Satan." 

"And you say," responded the priest 
without appearing the least perturbed 
at the terrible name pronounced by the 
artist, "that this cathedral will make 
Cologne the wonder of Germany?" 

"It will make her the queen of the 
world, father." 

"Oh! Oh!" cried the holy man join- 
ing his hands and raising his eyes to 
heaven. Then turning towards the ar- 
chitect : "Do you place a supreme value 
on your soul ?" 

"Father," he said, "I value it as a 
gift from God, and feel that I ought to 
return it to God, but yet I am ready to 
sacrifice it if this sacrifice can make me 
the first architect in the world." 

"I should like better to see you make 
this sacrifice for God than for your- 
self," said the priest. "But as it is re- 
ligion that must profit by it I will come 
to your aid. But guard against pride, 
for pride destroys the soul." 

"What," cried the architect ; "Can I 
have the plan without paying the pen- 
alty?" 

"Perhaps." 

"How is that? Say quickly." 

"You have tried corruption and 
force; now, you have left stratagem." 

"Stratagem, father, do you forget 
that the Scriptures call Satan the wily 
one?" 

"Oh! sharp as he is," said the priest, 
"it will not be the first time that with 
the aid of God, a poor monk has pre- 
vailed over him. Saint Anthony, who 
all his life was thrown in contact with 
him, ended by triumphing over him. 
Did not Saint Barnaby take him by the 
nose with red hot pincers? And the 
magistrates of Aix-la-Chapelle, did 
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they not palm off the soul of a wolf to 
him instead of the soul of a man?" 

"That is true," said the architect. 

"Well," said the priest, "come to my 
cell, and I will tell you what to do." 

The architect followed Father Clem- 
ent who gave him a relic the power and 
holiness of which had been demon- 
strated to him. "Now, my son take 
this relic and this evening, when Satan 
shows you the diabolic plan, take it with 
one hand as though to examine it at 
your ease, while he holds on to it with 
one of his; then touch his hand with 
this relic, and whatever desire he may 
have to retain it I will answer for it, 
he will drop it. Then be not frightened 
at anything that may occur; he will 
howl, he will menace, he will move 
around you, but always keep the relic 
towards him, and fear nothing. God is 
stronger than Satan, and Satan will 
tire out first." 

"But father," said the architect, "if 



I should not have the relic with me al- 
ways, would there not be danger that 
Satan might return and twist my 
neck?" 

"No, so long as you are in a state of 
grace ; but guard against a mortal sin. 

"Then," cried the architect, "I am 
safe, because I am neither a gormand, 
nor envious, nor avaricious, nor indo- 
lent, nor wrathful." 

"You have forgotten pride, my son ; 
guard against pride; the most beauti- 
ful of angels was lost by pride, and you 
in your turn might be lost by it." 

"I will watch myself," said the archi- 
tect; "besides, I shall always have re- 
course to you, my father." 

"May the Lord lead you, my child !" 
murmured the old priest on giving him 
his benediction. 

"Amenr said the architect, and he 
went to his home where he passed the 
rest of the day in prayer. 
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BRING A MESSAGE TO TEACHERS. 

Supervisors, professors of pedagogy and of 
the different subjects of study, and leaders of 
educational movements are the appointed bear- 
ers of messages to teachers. Superintendents 
of many of our town and city schools are ac- 
customed to arrange a series of perhaps 
monthly meetings of their teachers and bring 
one of these messengers to each. Teachers 
show an appreciation of these opportunities at 
first, but often their interest lags after a year 
or two. The reason is evident. The speakers 
come before the practicing teacher with too 
much of the attitude of the professor instead 
of that of the messenger. 



The teacher is at work within the region of 
the unformed, elemental stage of human 
life, the time of childhood, and wants 
a message from the organized ex- 
perience of those who have carried the child 
through to his maturity. The teacher is strug- 
gling with a number of awaking forces in 
child nature some of which are to be checked 
and others encouraged and given freedom. 

What does experience report with regard to 
the further development of these forces for 
the joy and usefulness of life? The science of 
education will some day be able to give more 
help in answering this question. As yet the 
old aim of furnishing a certain quite definite 
preparation in training and knowledge ob- 
scures the more fundamental purpose of devel- 
oping native power. 

In the meantime there are many not among 
the appointed messengers who have, or think 
they have, a message for teachers. Some are 
iconoclasts, some faddistS) and some have at 
least a vision of one or more of the springs oT 
soul life and of the growth madje possible 
thereby. But if the messengers are earnest 
and honest men and women, superintendents 
may well seek to bring them before their teach- 
ers. They will bring inspiration and stimulate 
vigor and, even if it be the vigor of opposition 
and the inspiration for defense of their own 
view point, the result can be made of value. 



SOME MESSENGERS. 

As we announced last month William Haw- 
ley Smith will devote some time to work In 
Teachers* Associations. He is a messenger 
from the busitiess world who puts his finger on 
some of the waste efforts in school work. He 
asks for more efficient work directed to defi- 
nite ends. Write Mr. Smith at his home, 2039 
Knoxville, Ave., Peoria, 111. 

A new recruit to this work is Miss Harriet 
A. Marsh, for many years principal of one of 
the schools of Detroit. She is the author of 
"The Point of View of Modern Education," 
and is prepared to talk to teachers* and to pa- 
rents' and women's clubs. Her address is 721 
South West street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

James Speed, known far and wide as the 
"Nature Lover," and to the children as the bird 
man, has perhaps one of the most wholesome 
and most needed messages to teachers. He 
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finds the child one of the most interesting ele- 
ments in nature and has studied him as well 
as birds. He has watched the boy grow in 
power to control nature and organize his own 
life, by following up his experiences and di- 
recting his observations first toward an under- 
standing of some of the simpler things about 
him, thus developing a power to think with 
reference to the conditions of his own life. 

Mr. Speed offers a combination of illus- 
trated lessons, talks to teachers on method, and 
popular lectures for children and parents which 
bring his message to all interested in school 
work. For a fuller statement of his work 
write to the Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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SOUSA AND POPULAR MUSIC. 
If Sousa with his band is a type of the at- 
titude of artists today then democracy is in the 
saddle of Pegasus as well as that of the Cen- 
taur. The divine right of the inspired soul to 
an audience for his artistic visions or for the 
insights of wisdom is overthrown. Only what 
the crowd think they want at the time is to be 
given to the public. It was not so much of a 
surprise to find the crowd asked to decide who 
they would have on the various chautauqua 
programs throughout the country and see them 
demand and get such talent as Billy Sunday 
and Sam Jones, but a musical festival is sup- 
posed to be an opportunity for the lovers of 
art to reach the people with some of those 
things that will draw them for a little time to 
a finer sense of life. The plan Sousa adver- 
tises as a "Rare Musical Treat" for a week's 
engagement at Springfield, Illinois, has noth- 
ing of this in it. Prizes are to be offered to 
get the public to select its own program for 
the first concert. The second night what is 
called "A Program of the Nations" is to be 
given. The third is to be a soldier's day pro- 
gram of "martial and patriotic music." The 
fourth concert "will embrace Tone Pictures 
of the North and South,'— 'Befo' de wah!' 
gems from The Yankee* Consul' and other 
numbers of like character." This, by the way, 
is called governor's night, and the above gems 
are supposedly Sousa's idea of what will suit 
his taste. The fifth program is announced as 
"perhaps the most popular of all." It will con- 
tain excerpts from the "The Free Lance." the 
symphonic poem, "The Summer Girl," not to 
mention "others equally pleasing." Query, are 
the schools creating the taste in music? 



GEOGRAPHY OF NEBRASKA, by George 
Evert Condra, Ph.D., Asst. Prof. Univ. of 
Neb. i2mo. 193 pages. Illustrated, cloth. 
The University Publishing Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
This book is a very successful attempt to put 
before the pupils of the elementary schools of 
Nebraska a readable and helpful study of the 
economic side of the geography of their state. 
After an introductory chapter, it begins with a 
story of geological structure, the weather and 
climatic changes, the drainage, etc., of the 
state ; then takes up the story of the different 
region^ determined by geological and geograph- 
ical conditions, as the loess, the high plains, etc. 
Following this is the story of the settlement 
and the development of resources and indus- 
tries, then a study of methods of reclamation 
of the arid region, and finally a description of 
the cities and towns of the state. Helpful ques- 
tions and exercises are inserted at the close of 
each chapter. 



HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL. 
The University of Illinois Bulletin Vol. 4, 
No. 2, issued September 15, 1906, is devoted 
largely to a report of the recommendations and 
resolutions passed by the high school confer- 
ences held at the university with principals and 
teachers from the high schools of the state in 
February, 1905, and in February, 1906. These 
reports cover the detailed recommendations of 
material to be used in high school courses of 
study in the following subjects: English Lit- 
erature, Social Science, Biology, Physics, and 
Chemistry. For copies of this Bulletin address 
Pirof. H. A. Hollister, High School Visitor, 
Urbana, Illinois. 



WASTE NOT, WANT NOT STORIES. Re- 
told by Clifton Johnson. Cloth, i2mo, 260 
pages, with illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 
American Book Company. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

Intended for the third reader grade, this 
latest addition to the Eclectic School Reading 
Series contains nine stories from Maria Edge- 
worth's "Parents' Assistant." Probably no 
stories ever written for children are more 
wholesome, or have been more widely enjoyed 
than those in Miss Edgeworth's book. They 
are dramatic, and arouse hope, fear, and curi- 
osity ; they were all written with a purpose, and 
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teach thrift and honesty, industry and manli- 
ness. These qualities have been carefully pre- 
served by Mr. Johnson, while in the re-telling 
he has eliminated the superabundance of mor- 
alizing and the preachiness which make the 
original book somewhat old-fashioned and un- 
interesting to the young people of today. As 
now retold, these stories will both interest and 
benefit the modern child. 



BROOKS' READERS. By Stratton D. 
Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, 
Mass. American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

First Year. Cloth, lamo. 128 pages. Il- 
lustrated. Price, 25 cents. 

Second Year. Cloth, i2mo. 176 pages. Il- 
lustrated. Price, 35 cents. 

Third Year. Cloth, i2mo. 248 pages. Il- 
lustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

Fourth and Fifth Years. Cloth, i2mo. 360 
pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 centg. 

Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years. Cloth, 
i2mo. 446 pages. Illustrated. Price, 60 
cents. 

These new readers form a good all-around 
basal series suitably for use in any school, and 
will appeal to teachers particularly because of 
their very easy gradation, both in thought and 
in expression. 

Although a wide variety of reading matter is 
provided, good literature embodying child in- 
terests has been considered of fundamental im- 
portance. Lessons of a similar nature are 
grouped together, and topics relating to kin- 
dred subjects recur somewhat regularly. 

In mechanical appearance, the books are as 
attractive as they can be made. Each volume 
contains a large number of choice illustrations, 
which, with the exception of a few reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, have been made es- 
pecially to fit the selections. 

These readers are issued also in an eight 
book series, in which the five highest books 
are somewhat expanded, for the use of schools 
that prefer a book for each year. 



OUTLINES OF NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY HISTORY. By P. V. N. Myers, 
recently Professor of History and Political 
Economy in the University of Cincinnati. 
i2mo, cloth, 138 pages, illustrated. List price, 
75 cents; mailing price, 85 cents. Ginn & 
Company, Publishers, Boston. 
This book comprises the last ten chapters of 
the author's revised "Mediaeval and Modern 
History." It affords a rapid survey of events 
from the Congress of Vienna in 1815 to the 



Peace of Portsmouth and the elections to the 
Russian Douma. The out-working of the dem- 
ocratic ideas of the French Revolution is made 
the dominant interest of the period. 

The book presents a narrative marked by the 
absence of irrelevant details and by an in- 
structive unity. 

The author sees and makes plain the funda- 
mental fact of a continuity and progress in the 
historical domain like that in the geological 
realm, of a slow but sure advance from lower 
to higher social, moral, and political ideals and 
forms. 

The volume is fully illustrated and supplied 
with maps. 



FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY, by Alexis 
Everett Frye, first superintendent of the 
schools of Cuba. List price, 65c. Ginn & 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
To Mr. Frye geography means the study of 
the earth — the whole world — as the home of 
man. The first page of this gives a glimpse 
of the whole subject by its group of pictures 
of: (i) The boys of China olaying with little 
boxes of tea; (2) The Brown girl with her 
woven basket; (3) the Indian Boy with his 
bow and arrow; and (4) the Australian na- 
tive. A few lessons on rainfall, rivers, soil, 
mountain forms, and shore lines, and a lesson 
on map making are given after which the earth 
as a whole is taken up. There are very many 
pictures taken from the globe showing the dis- 
tribution of land and water from different 
points of view. The multitude of these globe 
pictures given throughout the book fix the 
thought of the world as round and help in get- 
ting true images of the atmospheric and other 
changes due to the earth's different motions 
as affecting the heat received from the sun, the 
direction of winds, distribution of moisture, 
etc. With this preparation the climate, pro- 
ducts and industries of the different countries 
are studied in their relations to each other. 
Finally the more detailed study of the coun- 
tries on each continent are taken up. About a 
third of the book is given to the study of the 
United States. This is a simple and yet a 
comprehensive text-book. The manner of pre- 
sentation is well adapted to the needs of be- 
ginners. The book may be used independently, 
and followed by any grammar school geog- 
raphy. 

PROBLEMS IN FURNITURE MAKING, 
by Fred D. Crawshaw, Principal of Franklin 
School, Peoria, 111. Forty-six pages of work- 
ing drawings and twelve pages of instruction 
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on Design G>nstruction and Finishes. Thir- 
ty-one problems are illustrated. Price, $i. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 111. 
The Manual Arts Press is putting out some 
timely books on manual training and this is one 
that will be most helpful to students and to 
teachers. The problems worked out cover 
what may be done in seventh and eighth grade 
and in high school. The perspective drawings 
given in connection with each problem will be 
of material assistance. 



QUENTIN DURWARD. by Sir Walter Scott. 
Edited for study by L. M. Munger, Berkeley 
School, Cambridge. Mass. Biographical in- 
troduction by Susan M. Francis, editor of 
Lockhart's Life of Scott i2mo, 462 pages. 
Portrait, cloth binding. Price, 6oc postpaid. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

This is one of the Riverside Literature Se- 
ries. It is the complete story and is printed in 
the excellent style of type and binding used for 
the books of this series. The biographical 
sketch is well written and quite full and is fol- 
lowed by an excellent bibliography and a table 
showing the contemporary English literature 
from the appearance of Scott's Lenore in 1796 
to his Anne of Gierstein in 1829 and Tenny- 
son's Poems Chiefly Lyrical in 1830. There 
are nearly thirty pages of explanatory notes on 
the story of Quentin Durward. 



Among the volumes shortly to appear in the 
Dramatic Section of the Belles-Lettres Series 
are Gascoigne's Supposes and Jocasta, edited by 
Professor J. W. CunlifFe, of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal. Jocasta is presented both in 
the English version and the Italian original. 
Swinburne's Mary Stuart is edited by Mr. W. 
M. Payne, associate editor of the Dial, and also 
editor of the admirable volume of Selections 
from Swinburne's Poem which apeared in the 
series some months ago. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Boston, are the publishers. 



"COMMON AMERICAN AND EURO- 
PEAN INSECTS" and "COMMON BUT- 
TERFLIES AND MOTHS," two manuals 
prepared by William Beutenmfiller, Curator 
of the Department of Entomology, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 
i6mo, pocket size, muslin. Each 25 cents, 
net. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York City. 
These manuals are a series of plates on 
which are reproduced in the natural colors a 
type specimen of each insect. The completeness 
and perfection of these books at the price is 



probably made possible because the publishers 
have the plates used in a more expensive book. 
It is an opportunity for schools and teachers 
to secure two valuable little books for use in 
nature work and science classes. 



LAIRD & LEE'S DIARY AND TIME- 
SAVER, FOR 1907, Eighth Annual Edition. 
(Laird & Lee, Chicago, Publishers). 
This valuable pocket diary contains memo- 
randum for every day of the year, showing day 
of week, month and year, holidays and special 
Church days. Full blank pages for addresses, 
cash account for each month, and memoranda, 
with calendar for 1907, last six months of 1906 
and first six months of 1908. Astrological 
Signs. Full page plate showing exact time 
of new or full moon for every month in the 
year. A most complete list of poisons, anti- 
dotes, and treatment, with full information for 
use in emergencies, burns, scalds, frost-bites, 
drowning, etc. Statistics and information 
regarding government, provinces, popula- 
tion, postal laws, etc., and full page maps of 
Canada and Mexico. Postal distances and time 
of transit to foreign countries; divisions of 
time; rates of postage; birthstones for each 
month ; population of U. S. cities, for 1907, etc. 
Thirteen full-page maps in four colors includ- 
ing Panama canaL Wax paper stamp and 
ticket holder. It is a great pocket companion. 
Just the book for everybody and for everyday 
use. Full black or red leather, gold stamping, 
gilt edges, vest-pocket size, 25c. 



It looks a little as if there were a revival of 
interest in the poetic drama in covers as well 
as on the stage. Another edition of "Rahab," 
a verse drama of the fall of Babylon, "by the 
distinguished lecturer and critic, Richard Bur- 
ton, is just being sent to press by Messrs. 
Henry Holt and Company. 



EVERYDAY PLANS FOR ALL THE 
GRADES, by Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
MdCabe. Four books in the set, one for each 
season. Price, 3Sc a copy; $1.25 for the set. 
World's Events PubHshing Company, Dans- 
ville. New York. 

These books contain such matter as will help 
teachers make lessons bright and interesting. 
Many things in literature and general informa- 
tion which require time to adapt are here 
brought together. The subjects treated are 
music, art, nature study, language and litera- 
ture, stories of industry and history, biogra- 
phies, geography, special day programs, poems 
and memory gems, calendar and blackboard 
drawings, busy work, etc. 



The Point of View of Modern Education 

Price 60c. Harriet A. Mtrsh Send aU orders to the 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, lilinois. 

npHIS book discloses some of the new guide posts which have been established 
by the principles of evolution and of genetic psychology, marking the 
path for teachers in the elementary schools. It discusses the particular rela- 
tion of education to the growth of the affections and powers of thought and 
will as these powers are uiemselves dependent on the development of the three 
important nerve centers which control respectively the sensations, muscular 
activity and the higher emotions. This book will help teachers to answer such 
questions as: How does the child learn and from what different sources as 
teachers? To what ends in life? What are the influences of modern science, 
higher criticism, and extended national life on education ? It is a book for 
general guidance and inspiration for teachers and for parents as well. If it can 
be studied in associations of teachers and parents it will prove helpful in bring- 
ing the school and the home into closer co-operation. 



READ THESE LETTERS 



From a Normal School President: I have read with great interest indeed Miss Marsh's 
'Point of View of Modern Education." It Is a delightful and charming book. It is precisely 
what the litle Indicates —not a book teaching a multitude of facts, but a book which is an in- 
spiration to teachers and parents. It should be in the hands of teachers everywhere, and 
great good would be done could parents be led to see its value. 

Very cordially yours, L.. H. Jozibs, President State Normal College. 

Ypsilantl, Michigan. 

From an Institute Conductor: This book is very suggestive, especially the last chapter. 
I shall use it and recommend it in my institutes. W. H. Chbbvbr, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

From a Training School Teacher: I read some weeks ago "The Point ot view of Modem 
Education," and Immediately lent it to another teacher whom I felt sure would enjoy it. It 
has Just come back to me. 

I think it a most enjoyable and helplul book. I am thankful to have a book io which the 
tacts in regard to the nature and the needs of the children are so clearly and simply set forth. 
This book will be a boon to the great body of teachers who wish to do their very best by the 
ckiildren and who are discouraged hunting for the grain of wheat in the chaff of many of the 
articles on Child Study. 

I do not like the second page of the last chapter. It can easily be misunderstood. That is 
the only paragraph in the book that I do not like. Lida B. MgMubbv, 

DeKalb, Illinois. 

From a School Patron: The reading of Miss Marsh's book has given me unqualified 
pleasure— it is fine both in matter and manner. The thought is sclentittc, up-to-date, thoroughly 
pedagogical, and conveyed to us in that simplicity of style which denotes tne finest literary art. 
Pick up the book at any page your interest is at once awakened, for at every turn are thoughts 
so clearly, pithily expressed that they are epigramatic in their quality. It is a good book for 
teachers, for pareuts, for everybody. I congratulate Miss Marsh on this tangible result of her 
long study and teaching experience. Mart E. Mumford, 

719 Spruce St.. Philadelphia. 

From Superintendents of Schools: 
Another Superintendent writes: It is the best book for teachers that I have seen in a 
long time. At last a practical teacher in the public schools has given us in simple form the re- 
sults of the great work of 6. Stanley Hall and other students of education. 

W. N. PTLB, Vandalia, Illinois. 

From a City Principal: I have Just finished reading that thoughtful, helpful, little book, 
—Marsh's Point of View of Modern Education. 

Every chapter impresses us with the author's intuition and Insight. .She has a fine under 
"anding of childhood gained by intelligent study and sympathetic observation. Her book de- 
rVes a wide reading by teachers and parents. There is much work for books like this to do. 

Sincerely yours, D. A. Grout, Principal I^add School, 

Portland, Oregon. 

Prom a County Superintendent: I will want your new book.ThePolntof View ot Modern 
Sducation, for our Teachers' Reading Circle, lo loUow the study we are now making of Glinip- 
- of Child Nature. H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg, Pa. 



A New Series of Basal Readers 

BROOKS^S READERS 



By STRATTON D. BROOKS 

Superintendent of Schools^ Boston 
FIVE BOOK SERIES. 



First Year. 


128 Pages, Illustrated. 


$0.25 


Second Year. 


176 Pages, Illustrated. 


.35 


Third Year. 


248 Pages,- Illustrated. 


.40 


Fourth and Fifth Years. 360 Pages, 




Illustrated. 




.50 


Sixth, -Seventh and Eighth Years. 




446 Pages, Illustrated. 


.60 


EIGHT 


BOOK SERIES. 




First Year. 


128 Pages, Illustrated. 


$0.25 


Second Year. 


176 Pages, Illustrated. 


.35 


Third Year. 


248 Pages, Illustrated. 


.40 


Fourth Year. 


248 Pages, Illustrated. 


.40 


Fifth Year. 


248 Pages, Illustrated. 


.40 



Sixth Year. 



248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 



Seventh Year. 248 Pages. Illustrated. 



.40 



In the preparation of Brooks's Readers the constant attempt 
has been made to omit all the defects found in other Readers 
and to cling more closely to the legitimate purpose of a basal 
series than has been customary in most modern school books. 
But the advantages of Brooks's Readers are not merely nega- 
tive: thtfy are very positive. 

Correspondence in regard to these new books 
is solicited, and will receive prompt attention 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 
52J-53J "Wabash Av., Chicag:o 

New York Qncinnatl Q 
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The Situation in Chicago.— The Education Bill in the Brttiah Parliament.— What is 
the Commandinf; Function of Education? — Simplified Spelling. — Dr. Denton J. Snider 
as a Philosopher. — Leaflets oh the Evolution of Religion and Philosophy. 



ISCUSSIONS AND REPORTS. 






Results of Eight Years of Pupil Self- 






Government. 


Jolin T. Say 


100 


What Poetry Do Children Like? 


Margaret H. J. Lampe 


108 


Leaflets on the Psychology and Art of 






Teaching. . • . . 


Oeorge P. Brown 


114 


Nature Study in the Grades. 


Jamea Speed 


116 



WITHIN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. Oeorge Alfred Brown 118-188 

American Schools. — Observation Studies. — Inab'lity to Recognize Principles in 
Arithmetic. 

LITERARY ARTICLES. 

Billy The Reformer Marie E. Fitzgerald 123 

Legends OJ the Rhine. . Mra. Geo. p. Brown 180 

Buel Preston Colton. Manfred J. Holmes 188 

COMMENT. 186-144 

The Making of an American School-Teacher. — The Streator Meeting of the N. I. T. A 
— The Illinois Schoolmasters' Chib. — Fiftieth Anniversary Volume of the N. E. A. — 
A Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. — Jack and Nell in Field and 
Forest. — The High School Conference.— A Suggestion From State Superintendent 
Cotton of Indiana for Better Qualified Teachers. -Dr. N. M. Butler, Chairman N. E. 
A. Board. — Educational Ideals. — Book Table. — Editorial Mention and Business Notices. 
— The Magazines. — New Books. 
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A Combination for the Boy in School or Family 



We can send you SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION and 

The American Boy for a year for 



$1.50 



The 

American 
Boy 

A Profusely Illustrated Monthly for 
BOYS, 

Withmit Qucsifon the Most Enter- 

iaining and Practical Magazine in 

the World for Your\g Amencans. 

COVERS IN COLORS. 
36 l^vcj« *ite cf Lcdta' Home /wtrftiJ. 

Serial and Short Stories by Strate- 
roeyer, Tomlinson, Trowbridge, Miin- 
roe, Shute and others, the best writers 
for boys in the world. 

Departments relating to all Boy 
Hobbies, edited by experts. 

It preaches the religion of **DO," 
and not that of "DONT" 

Is doing more (or the Uplift and 
Encouragement of Boys than any other 
agency. 

Approved by parents and educa- 
tors. Boys (2 50,000 of them) every- 
where enthusiastic for it. 

The subscription price of The 
American Boy is $L00 per year. 

Remember the regular price for 

this and School and Home 

Education is S2.25 

Our price is $1.50 




SEND ALL ORDERS TO 



SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION. Bloomington. 111. 
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EDUCATIONAL SlH#^ 






The Situatioa 
In Chicago. 



No one knows at this 
writing whether the 
educational catastro- 
phe which has been 
heralded for months will certainly fall 
upon Chicago. The mutterings of a 
seismic disturbance have been more 
pronounced of late. The Superintendent 
has published to the people a full and 
clear statement of the present feder- 
ated system of management of the 
schools, showing the close and logical 
articulation of all the parts and the 
• unity of effort secured thereby, and 
also the provisions, made for the im- 
provement of the teaching force in 
scholarship and educational ideals and 
methods. In it teachers pass from one 
grade of salary to a higher by the merit 
• system.. The teacher who neglects to 
grow in efficiency and power has no 
claim to an advance in salary. 

The press reports that the leading 
spirit of the new regime expresses the 
conviction that he sees no more reason 
for making efficiency the basis of pro- 
motion than the color of the teacher's 
eyes or hair. The reporter was prob- 
ably romancing, but the schemes pro- 
posed by various generals of the De- 
mocracy of Education, some of which 
have been published in these pages, 
would make it less difficult to believe 
his report. 

It would rejoice the hearts of every 



lover of progress if some genius who 
knows the history of the evolution of 
the public school to its present status 
would lead the way to a better system 
than that of Chicago, so clearly out- 
lined by the Superintendent of Schools. 
But this genius would never return to 
the chaos of disorder and the rule of 
mediocrity which seems to characterize 
the propositions of reform so far made 
known. 

The rule of the "hired man" in the 
state or in education is not the road to 
a larger freedom and a better social 
order. The people must call to the 
front their best equipped men a ad 
women and follow their lead. The 
path is that of evolution, not revolu- 
tion. 



The Bducatioa 
Bill la the 

British 
Parliameat 



How to provide for 
the education of the 
children, is the ques- 
tion upon which politi- 
cal parties divide in England. The 
process of solution is slow, but the re- 
sult of each election has been an ap- 
preciable advance toward a square deal 
between the established church or gov- 
ernment on the one hand, and the com- 
mon people on the other. It is but little 
more than thirty years since parlia- 
ment made its first attempt to do any- 
thing for education of the children 
which was not under the control and 
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direction of the established church. 
The enactment of 1870, known as the 
Forster Act, which was the first provis- 
ion made for free elementary schools, 
was amended and supplemented from 
time to time until 1902, when as Mr. 
Balfour declares, "The education sys- 
tem of England was a by-word to every 
educationally advanced nation of the 
woild." 

A serious and persistent eflfort was 
made at that time to improve these con- 
ditions, and the foundation was laid 
upon which a system of free schools ac- 
ceptable to all communities except the 
Catholics will eventually be erected. It 
is the State Church that has made the 
building of the state free school so diffi- 
cult. This conflict between religion and 
education will continue so long as (to 
use Lessing's expressive phrase) the 
Christian Religion is. substituted for the 
Religion of Christ ; so long as creed and 
ordinance and not the spirit and 
method of the life of the Master are 
what we mean by religion. 

The last four years have been a 
stormy period in local politics in Eng- 
land. Balfour's ministry went down, 
and a new ministry came in on the issue 
that the church should keep hands off in 
all matters of education supported by 
public tax. At least this was the prom- 
inent issue 'with the voters in the last 
appeal to the country. 

The first bulletin published under the 
provisions of tlie act of May 28, 1896, 
for the year 1906, being the first bulle- 
tin prepared under the direction of the 
new Commissioner of Education. Dr. 
Elmer E. Brown, relates to the new 
English Education Bill, passed by the 
House of Commons, and now gone to 
second reading in the House of Lords. 



The House of Commons has endeav- 
ored to formulate an act that shall meet 
the demands of the English people as 
expressed in the recent election of mem- 
bers of parliament. What will be its 
fate in the H9use of Lords is the inter- 
esting question. 

This bulletin of forty-eight pages 
was prepared by Anna Tolman Smith 
of the staff of the Bureau of Education. 
It is a remarkably able exposition of the 
history of popular education in Eng- 
land from its beginning in 1870, and sets 
forth in sun-clear statement the changes 
in the bill from the act of 1902. The 
method of treatment of the subject of 
the bulletin is outlined by the author as 
follows : 

"The education (England and 
Wales) bill, (1906) as it passed the 
House of Commons. 

Main points in the method of treat- 
ment, 

( 1 ) The summary — of the main ob- 
jects secured by the bill (pp. 7, 8.) 
Separated thus from the confusing de- 
tails — the machinery as it were — of the 
English system of education. These ' 
main propositions appear in their true 
light as principles of universal interest. 

(2) The brief survey of the English 
system (pp. 8-14) which sets the bill 
in its historic perspective. 

(3) The presentaton of the main 
clauses of the bill by means of citations 
from speeches of eminent leaders of the 
several political parties, made during 
the discussion in the House of Com- 
mons. In this way the English bill, the 
conditions from which it has arisen, the 
opposition it has met, the evils it is in- 
tended to correct, are one and all inter- 
preted by Englishmen themselves with- 
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out bias or coloring from the American 
compiler. 

(4) The Index. The endeavor has 
been made to have every reference sug- 
gestive in itself so that the index shall 
be interpretive as well as directive. 

( 5 ) The publication is timely for the 
bill will probably absorb the attention 
of the House of Lords immediately 
upon the reassembling of Parliament, 
(Oct. 24)." 

By means of this bulletin students of 
the subject may acquaint themselves 
quite fully with all the problems in- 
volved in the bill, and will thus be able 
to measure the relative strength of the 
two forces that now move in English 
public life, the democratic as embodied 
in the House of Commons and the aris- 
tocratic as entrenched in the House of 
Lords. 

As we go to press the telegraph re- 
ports that the House of Lords has re- 
fused to approve the Commons bill by 
an immense majority, and insist that re- 
ligious education shall be compulsory in 
all schools supported by public tax. 
The Lords appear, from the report, to 
have laid the whole matter upon the 
table for one year. This action seems, 
from this distance to make a distinct 
issue between democracy and aristoc- 
racy in the British Parliament. It is 
not the first time in recent years that a 
break between the people and the aris- 
tocracy seemed to be inevitable. It has 
been prevented heretofore by a final 
yielding of the House of Lords. 

The need of wise religious training 
in American schools is coming more 
and more to the front. We on this 
side of the water will follow with a 
newly awakened interest the discussion 



of this subject by the ablest men in 
England. 

The bulletin of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, including the text of the Commons 
Bill will be sent free of charge to all 
who ask the Bureau for it. 



What U the 
Commaailing 
Function of 
Education? 



From two to three 
hundred years ago 
what is known as 
Christian Civilization 
was chiefly concerned 
in the study of religion, and in the or- 
dering of the life in accordance with its 
ordinances. It was more than a cen- 
tury later before the question of de- 
mocracy — ^the political freedom of the 
individual man — supplanted the study 
of religious doctrines and the practice 
of church ordinances, which had been 
the chief serious concern of human in- 
telligence for one thousand years. 
During the last half century the study 
of economics has become the leading if 
not the supreme educational disci- 
pline. We are told that during this era 
the schools must take their cue from 
this core idea which is now giving laws 
to the social order. 

In each of these eras opportunity 
has arisen for the exercise of the power 
of the few over the lives of the many. 
Religion long exercised a tyranny 
which eventually grew to be intolerable. 
Politics next came to the front and ran 
its course from the divine right of 
kings to enslave the rest of mankind to 
the divine right of every man to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
This has now ceased to be the conscious 
purpose of the struggle in human life, 
and economics has become the leading 
idea. It has suddenly attained to a 
power concentrated in a handful of 
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barons who would, if permitted, en- 
slave the rest of mankind by making 
the people dependent upon them for 
food, clothing, and shelter — the prime 
essentials of life. Each of the other 
eras ran its course from t3rranny to 
comparative freedom of the individual. 
So it seems that economics must run 
its similar course from the tyranny of 
"frenzied finance" to the freedom of 
co-operation. 

In the meantime what is education 
to do? 

The present era knows more than 
did the past of the law of the evolution 
of human life. The blind law of the 
survival of the fittest and the slow 
progress of the race under this law, has 
now become a conscious activity which 
knows how to supply the environment 
which will hasten the progress of man's 
becoming. Man discovered this law 
first in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms and the progress toward a higher 
order of being there has exceeded any- 
thing that the world has ever known in 
.a corresponding period of time. Edu- 
cation has not yet appreciated what it 
can do for man under this law of evo- 
lution in hastening his advance. Re- 
ligious dogmas have been the greatest 
barrier, perhaps, to this progress. There 
is many a college and elementary school 
in our fair land which is restrained 
from accepting and practicing what 
evolution teaches as the method of ed- 
ucation because of some dread or super- 
stition which their religious teachings 
have encouraged. It is admitted that 
man has sprung from the ground, but 
that he has ascended through the ani- 
mal kingdom is too abhorrent to ac- 
cept. Improvements in our educational 
processes have languished therefore. 



The financial incentives to discover 
new educational processes are not so 
great as are those which stimulate the 
most capable students to discover new 
processes and new combinations of 
processes of the forces active in the in- 
animate and the animate worlds lower 
than man. Nor have they yet dis- 
covered that the psyche — ^the soul — is 
a spiritual unity of the three fold activ- 
ity of heart, or feeling; moral will, 
or righteousness; and the knowledge 
of the truth. So they set these phases 
of the activity of the soul over against 
one another and think to convert each 
into a separate educational institution. 
The school and college are, they say, 
for the education of the intellect; the 
church is for the education of the heart; 
the state is for the education of the 
will. We must, they declare, separate 
the church from the school because the 
education of the heart and the educa- 
tion of the head are mutually opposed. 
As one grows strong, the other grows 
weak when they work in conjunction. 

The present condition of the state, 
the human will, is but a natural result 
of the want of unity in the educa- 
tion of the Heart, the Will, and the 
Head together in one institution organ- 
ized for the training of the young, 
which is the school. 

When we view the child as a stage 
in the evolutionary process of the 
world, we discover that Feeling or de- 
sire prompts the soul to effort to sat- 
isfy this desire, and the intellect is but 
another aspect of this same soul activ- 
ity in directing the feeling toward the 
attainment of its end. This is most 
certainly the order of the movement by 
which the embryonic soul arose to con- 
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sciousness in the evolutionary process 
of man's creation. 

By what right of reason do those 
who are appointed to direct the thought 
and practice of the teachers declare 
upon every occasion that the function 
of the school is to train the intellect, and 
the church, the family and the state are 
to do the rest. 

Is it by such a process that the chil- 
dren of this generation are to be pre- 
pared by the schools to battle against 
the economic despots who are fast 
taking the place of the political tyrants 
who so long denied to the individual 
man an equal right with themselves to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness? 

It is the education of the children 
who now are which is to determine the 
state of the individual citizen when 
they come into power. The Heart and 
the Will will then be a vastly more im- 
portant element in their citizenship than 
will be their superior intelligence, and 
also a stronger bulwark of their lib- 
erty. The children must be trained 
certainly to discover the truth, but the 
truth will not make them free unless 
the soul is equally trained to desire 
freedom and to determine to achieve 
it. What i§ true of freedom is true of 
everything that is an element of man- 
hood. Knowledge will be of little 
valuable service unless the soul has 
learned to love and aspire toward 
noble ideals of life, and the moral will 
has been strengthened by persistent 
exercise in the pursuit of them. 



The last circulars is- 
sued by the Simplified 
Spelling Board are 
giving indications that 
this movement is taking on a more defi- 



Simplilied 



nite and practical form. They have 
dropped the idea that the spelling shall 
be made to conform more nearly with 
the sounds in the spoken word. Phonics 
are wholly ignored. We shall no longer 
hear our present spelling anathematized 
because the sounds of the letters used 
in spelling a word do not correspond 
with the sounds in the word as spoken. 
There will be a correspondence, as there 
has ever been, but this will not be made 
a governing principle. In this matter the 
Spelling Board have parted company 
with the British and American Philo- 
logical Societies' recommended spellings 
published in the front pages of our 
standard dictionaries. For example, 
thorough is spelled thoro by the board 
and thuro by the Societies. The Spell- 
ing Board declares that their purpose is 
*the slow and steady simplification of 
the existing spelling by the omission of 
useless letters and by the removal of 
senseless exceptions to acceptad rules 
and analogies. It declares that it is not 
in favor of any "freakish orthography." 

In the word thorough, for example, 
the letters ugh are useless. They are 
omitted, therefore, but no attempt is 
made to change the spelling to show the 
pronunciation. The Board proposes to 
simplify our spelling according to the 
principle and along the lines of the evo- 
lution of simpler forms which have been 
followed by English using people since 
Spencer and Shakespere. Its only pur- 
pose is to hasten this evolution by urg- 
ing upon those who use English to give 
the movement their attention and aid. 

This appears sensible and practical 
and there is no apparent reason why it 
shall not hasten a desirable and inev- 
itable change in the spelling of many 
words. 
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Dr. Denton J. 
Snider as a 
Philosopher 



Dr. Snider is a genius 
who has a wide range 
of view. He is a poet 
who would have taken 
high rank, had he limited himself to 
that field. As an interpreter of the 
greatest literature of the world he occu- 
pies a field practically alone. All who 
come into the understanding of his vol- 
uminous critical writings on the pro- 
ducts of the great masters have for 
many years acknowledged their pro- 
found and varied suggestiveness. His 
writings on the human mind — Intellect, 
Feeling, and Will — are siii generis, but 
are, as yet, unknown except to a few. 
That which especially distinguishes his 
genius is his philosophy. He has been 
for practically half a century a persist- 
ent student of the knowledge accumu- 
lated in the world and especially of the 
evolution of human thought. 

But he is in no sense an imita- 
tor. Whatever subject he touches, he 
recasts m a new mould. This is espec- 
ially manifest in his last book on the 
''Ten Years American War" 1855-65, 
recently published. It will probably be 
one of his most popular books, because 
of the people's universal interest in the 
theme, and it will illustrate his philoso- 
phic attitude and make the view of the 
world's movement, or the movement of 
the World-Spirit, so plain that every 
intelligent reader can apprehend it. 

All of his writings constitute an ex- 
position of a system of thought which 
he has been the first to articulate. Dr. 
Snider is an idealist of the Hegelian 
type, but he is a further evolution of 
Hegel. 

The Absolute is absolute self-activity 
which knows itself as the absolute. He 



is, therefore, self-conscious person. Ab- 
solute self-activity in order to be abso- 
lutely self-conscious must know himself 
in very limited phase or aspect of such 
activity. The creation of Nature is the 
evolution of a germinal self-activity 
through all the ascending scale of lim- 
ited beings to man. The creation of 
man is the evolution of nature to that 
limited phase of self-activity, which is 
self-conscious man. Self-conscious man 
must see himself as the image or reflec- 
tion of Absolute self-activity in so far 
as he attains to self consciousness. In so 
far as he himelf images the Absolute 
self-activity, he is one with it. To this 
extent he can know the Absolute. 

The universal spirit — called, also, the 
World Spirit — is working in man to- 
ward his further evolution to a 
higher attainment in self-consciousness, 
through the creation of human institu- 
tions. The human institution is an ad- 
vance on the Individual man toward a 
more perfect image of the Absolute 
self-activity. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that in 
a system of thought which includes the 
Universe, man must always reckon 
with the world-spirit in his efforts to in- 
terpret the world and human life. 

What must be the nature of this 
world spirit is and has been the ques- 
tion of philosophy from its incepticm. 
In so far as man can know, it must be 
one with his own attainments in his 
efforts to make himself the image of it. 
So far as man can know the absolute of 
which he is the similitude. He must be 
Feeling, Will and Thought. This shifts 
the study of the "science of sciences" 
from an ontological to a psychological 
study. Philosophy becomes psychology. 
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The Finite self-activity must be of the 
nature of Absohite self-activity. In so far 
as the self-consciousness of man is in 
unison with the Absolute self-conscious- 
ness, man is the son of God. This 
omnipresent World-Spirit active in hu- 
man* institutions is the moulding prin- 
ciple in the evolution of man and of the 
state. It is the elaboration of this basal 
activity in the American republic that 
justifies us in calling Dr. Snider 's his- 
tory of .the American Ten Years War 
unique; and it represents so clearly, in 
this struggle between the "Folk-Soul" 
of the North and that of the South, 
what is meant by a philosophy of his- 
tory, that he who runs may read. Dr. 
Snider is the pioneer in this movement 
of fundamental thought from Philoso- 
phy to Psychology. 



Leaflets on the Evolution of Religion 
and Pliilosopliy. 

(BT GEORGE P. BHOWN.) 

Number VII. 

What is the Religion of Christ? So' 
much is being said in recent years of the 
difference between the Christian Relig- 
ion and the religion of Christ, that it 
will tend to illuminate the path these 
leaflets are pursuing to answer this ques- 
tion from the original records, rather 
that from the later doctrines and teach- 
ings of the Christian church. The stri- 
dent ought to read these records in the 
light of the discoveries which modern 
investigations have made concerning 
the customs, the prejudices, and the 
metaphysics which influenced the per- 
sons who wrote them. These records 
were, to a degree, legendary, having 
been written, the earliest of them, at 
least fifty years after the crucifixion of 



Jesus. The writer cannot enter into 
those matters in this brief summary. 
The established conclusion is that the 
first three narratives were selected 
from a much larger number, and it is 
not known by whom they were written. 
For years they were not regarded as 
more miraculously inspired than were 
any other historical writings, or state- 
ments of the period. What were the 
conditions which led to attaching spe- 
cial sancity to these records in subse- 
quent centuries will appear later. 

But taking the records as they have 
come down to us, what do they tell us 
of the "religion of Christ" as Jesus is 
reported to have taught it ? 

Jesus taught religion as a way of 
life. He held to certain tenets common 
to his time. He evidently believed in 
devils as the origin of sin, and in the 
immortality of the soul. These were 
the common beliefs of his people. He 
was neither a philospher nor a states- 
man. He was a g^eat soul, open to the 
inflowing of influences from the source 
of all life which impelled him to speak 
as one having authority. He saw with 
sun-clear vision the way, and pro- 
claimed his convictions with a sublime 
courage. He knew that he was himself 
at one with the Father, and he would 
have all men become sons of God. He 
taught some things ^as of supreme 
value. These he proclaimed from the 
houseVtop, and exemplified in his own 
life. 

It was not the proud and powerful, 
but the poor in spirit that were worthy 
of admission to the Father's kingdom. 
The meek alone were worthy to pos- 
sess the earth. Those who hungered 
for righteousness God would feed; 
those who were a fountain of mercv 
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would find that mercy returning upon 
themselves. Those whose hearts were 
pure would be companions of the 
Father. The peace-makers were in a 
special sense the sons of God. Those 
who persisted in righteousness in the 
face of persecution were of the king- 
dom of heaven. 

These values must have seemed 
small indeed to those looking for a 
conquering king and he must have pro- 
claimed them repeatedly to have fixed 
them in the record. But all now see 
that it is these attainments of the spirit 
that constitute happiness and are of 
supreme worth in life. (When I say 
all, I mean all who think.) 

There are certain directions given 
for the pursuit of this way of life. 

One must beware of hypocrisy — of 
all seeming without being. The sub- 
jective sins of anger and all malevo- 
lence are as evil as the deeds. Seek not 
to serve both Mammon and God. It is 
the way of life for the soul to live a 
life of service. Build up the kingdom 
of heaven within. Your deeds will 
then manifest your life. Perform ser- 
vice for the sake of the service. Let 
your alms and your prayers and your 
sacrifices be made without regard for 
the opinion of men. First pluck the. 
beam out of your own eye, before judg- 
ing your fellows. If you would save 
your life, spend it in service. Forgive 
seventy times seven. Do good to those 
who injure you. If one would compel 
you to give one, give two. If he would 
take thy coat, give thy cloak also. Love 
your enemies. If one strikes you do 
not strike back. Meet unkindness with 
kindness. 

Jesus, like all prophets, was a poet. 
He did not always speak in the "lan- 



guage of science." Nor are his spe- 
cific directions to his little company of 
followers to be interpreted as specific 
for all times and conditions. Only the 
narrow-minded literalist would so con- 
strue them. But what he did declare 
for all time was that life must be lived 
in the spirit of this estimate of its val- 
ues and of these directions. No 
prophet stood for justice more firmly 
than he, and no one knew better than 
he that the only lasting peace is the 
peace of justice. But man needs to be 
"born" into this new spirit. This he 
called being born again. It was to his 
followers radically a new birth. 

Such records as these make it plain 
what Jesus meant by a religious life, 
and the life of the early Christians 
shows that they so understood it. His- 
tory tells us that their most cruel 
persecutors were amazed at their love 
one for another. 

Does the critic who believes in 
dogma remark that such a doctrine of 
life it would be impossible to follow 
without the rankest injustice and con- 
fusion in our social order? It is not 
the purpose at this time to defend these 
values and rules of conduct, but merely 
to affirm that this is the religion of 
Jesus as he preached it. It remains for 
those who teach that this prophet was 
the very creator and God of the uni- 
verse, proclaiming to man the way of 
life which he must follow if he would 
be saved, it remains for them to explain 
why so "impossible a way of life and 
doctrine of life" should have been pro- 
claimed by such an authority; 

We are beginning to see that the 
long accepted doctrine of the mutual 
relations of God, Nature, and Man, 
must be modified. It is not God who 
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is making these mistakes, but man. 
Mankind, from the first dawnings of 
self-consciousness in the race has been 
slowly growing in his achievements of 
knowlege, love and moral purpose. 
From age to age he has made defini- 
tions of the mutual relations of God, 
Nature, and Man, which have been at 
first helps, and later became hindrances 
to the outward progress of the human 
soul. The Christan religion as it 
stands in history and as distinguished 
from the religion of Christ, has been 



one of these definitions. It has em- 
bodied the vital germ of spiritual life 
which was growing in the conscious- 
ness of man for generations before the 
Christian era, and which blazed out in 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth with un- 
equaled splendor. 

It will be our purpose to show how 
and why it has not been more vitally 
active in the Christian church for six- 
teen hundred years, by following the 
progress of human thought during 
that period. 



RESULTS OF EIGHT YEARS OF PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

JOHN T. RAY, PRIN. JOHN CRERAR SCHOOIv, CHICAGO. 



It is now about eight years since 
Pupil Self-government was instituted 
by the principal and teachers of the 
John Crerar School, Chicago. In 
that school, since then, it has been in 
constant use without a change or a de- 
sire for a change on the part of pupils, 
teachers or principjal. Iti occurs to 
the writer that the readers of your 
Journal might be interested in a state- 
ment of the results. in its eflfect on the 
training of the pupils in the line of 
social life, and in fitting them better 
for the duties and responsibilities of 
adult citizenship. 

The results have been satisfactory 
in many ways. We have felt flattered 
that of the hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of educators that have inspected 
the school in the last ten years, hun- 
dreds of them have adopted the plan 
or some modification of it, and the 
200,000 children now working under it 
in all parts of the United States and 
her island provinces demonstrate that 
it is capable of fitting itself to almost 



any class of elementary schools, and 
that it is not, as was at first believed by 
many, only a plan to be carried out by 
its enthusiastic authors. 

The recent recommendation of this 
plan by a special committee of greater 
New York District Superintendents, as 
the basis to be used in that great city 
as a model for pupil self-government 
for the better training of pupils in civic 
duties, is a very flattering endorsement. 
This committee spent several months 
studying various plans, and visited 
Syracuse, N. Y., Philadelphia, and 
other places, and noted particularly the 
practical workings of the "Citizen and 
Tribune Plan'' and, also, the "School 
City Plan." They were led to adopt 
the Citizen and Tribune Plan as the 
most practical and pedagogically 
sound. 

In the first place, the plan should not 
be considered as a plan of "pupil 
government." The schools using it 
are still under the direct control of the 
teacher and principal, especially in the 
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laying down of rules and regulations 
for the school, and in the administra- 
tion of all penalties and punishments 
for disobedience or wrong conduct that 
tends to thwart the purpose of the 
school or the rights of individual mem- 
b^^rs. 

What, then, it may be asked by 
some, is there left for the pupils to do 
in the way of government of the 
school ? 

The pupils are charged with the gen- 
eral movements of the pupils in and 
about the school outside of the teacher's 
class-room. They are taught to see that 
the rules and regulations are enforced, 
and that the rights of every pupil in 
and about the building are respected. 
They are taught that this enforcement 
is not only their duty, but that it is to 
their general welfare and interest to do 
it, just as in later life it is the duty of 
every good citizen to see that law and 
order, honesty, and square dealing are 
the general practice of the commimity 
in which they live. They are taught 
how to do this along three distinct 
lines. 

First. — They exercise personal self- 
control without being watched. Their 
conduct out of the presence of the 
teacher must be as exemplary as in her 
presence. 

Second. — The pupils are taught that 
they have a public duty to the school 
as a whole, and that personal right con- 
duct is not all, but that they must ac- 
tively exercise — the same as the teacher 
is expected to do — an influence for 
right over their fellow pupils. They 
are taught that no good citizen of a 
school, any more than of the adult 
community, is doing his full duty if he 
becomes an idle looker-on at miscon- 



duct in others that affects the welfare 
of all. 

Third. — They are taught how to or- 
ganize and by the authority of their 
elected officers, tribunes and marshals, 
control the wa)rward and thoughtless, 
who are always only a small minority. 
The pupils have long since discovered 
that it is to their interest and welfare 
to do this. It is the business of the 
teacher to show them how this may be 
done. The following results show 
clearly in the general condition of the 
school : 

I. Pupils have learned that if they 
create a sentiment in the school for 
right conduct but very few will fail 
to respect that sentiment. These, if 
they will not submit to the mild influ- 
ence and admonition of the school- 
officers, backed by the majority who 
demand it, are dealt with by the teachr 
ers, and are isolated from association 
with their fellow pupils whose rights 
they refuse to respect. 

2. They have uprooted from the 
school the old and pernicious idea that 
pupils should hide from the teacher all 
misdeeds. They see clearly that it is 
the right and honorable thing to see 
that wrong acts are exposed, alike for 
the good of the offending individual, 
the general welfare of the school, and 
their own personal welfare. In other 
words, they have learned the distinction 
between idle "tattling" and a manly 
exposure of misconduct for the pur- 
pose of correcting it. 

3. The habit of sly, mischievous, and 
disturbing tricks when not observed by 
the teacher has practically disappeared, 
for the reason that the disapproval of 
their fellow pupils is sure to make it- 
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self manifest, and exposure will fol- 
low. 

4. Fighting, nagging, and annoying 
other pupils who are timid or smaller 
has been entirely stopped. The older 
pupils take a pride in performing this 
duty voluntarily, and the presence of 
the school officers everywhere affor<is 
the means of at once stopping it. A 
light or the encouragement of a fight 
has not occurred about the school in 
several years. 

5. Cheating and willful misrepre- 
sentation in connection with school 
work is driven out of every grammar 
room in the building by the pupils 
themselves who act through their trib- 
unes in quietly" warning the offenders 
to desist, or exposure will follow. 

6. The pupils of a room have, as a 
rule, acquired the habit of going on 
with the work of the room as 
promptly and properly when the teacher 
is absent, as they would if she 
were present. In other words dur- 
ing school hours the room is con- 
stantly organized for work and or- 
derly procedure, it being the duty of 
one of the two tribunes to either take 
charge or appoint someone to take 
charge, when the teacher is absent or 
out of the room temporarily. This is 
quite as true of the conduct of a first 
or second grade as to the highest. It 
has become a habit of the pupils 
throughout the school. 

7. They have learned the art of 
careful and thoughtful selection of 
competent, discreet tribunes. When 
they find such a boy or girl, he or she is 
re-elected, often several months in 
succession. The pupils ^ a whole re- 
spect the wishes and suggestions of the 
tribune, and except by new pupils trans- 



ferred from other schools, the tribunes 
are treated with as much respect as are 
the teachers of the school. 

8. It has been found that the trib- 
unes, acting through the marshals 
they appoint, can as efficiently and 
quietly regulate the passage of the pu- 
pils on the stairs, the forming of the 
lines, and the general deportment and 
conduct on the play grounds and in 
the basement as did the teachers, when 
they were required to do these hall, 
basement, and playground duties. 

9. The public installation of the trib- 
unes each month, and the formal rec- 
ogniticMi by the teachers of satisfactory 
conduct and good influence of individ- 
ual pupils, has a very salutary effect 
To be made a "Citizen" of the room 
and school by the teachers, and the for- 
mal presentation of a "Citizen Pin" is 
the ambition of most pupils, and in the 
lower grades especially it is a pow- 
erful incentive. No more severe pen- 
alty can be put upon a child than to 
say to him: "By your lack of self- 
control and proper influence for right, 
you are no longer worthy of wearing 
that pin." The child, as a rule, tries 
to so conduct himself as to be worthy 
of having it restored to him at the end 
of the month. 

10. The lifting from the shoulders 
of the teachers the unpleasant duties of 
standing guard on the stairs eight 
times a day, and of doing hall, base- 
ment, and playground duties at morn- 
ing, noon and recess, summer and win- 
ter, is one of the pleasurable, direct 
benefits to the teachers and, hence, to 
the school. Her health is preserved 
and her energies conserved for the le- 
gitimate duties of the school room. The 
government during the school hours 
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is much less a burden. The teacher 
gets the same relaxation,, rest and lib- 
erty at morning, noon, and recess as 
do the pupils, and comes to her work in 
the school room rested and refreshed 
as much as do the pupils. 

In conclusion, let me say, let no 
teacher feel that here is a chance to 
throw off unpleasant duties. There 
must b^ only a change from that of 
doing police duty to that of daily 
guiding, directing, and teaching the 



pupils how to conduct themselves and 
to control others. There comes to the 
teacher new duties that she must study 
and learn how to skillfully execute. 
The teacher who thinks that this or 
any other plan of self-government can 
be instituted without careful study and 
forethought, and a high determination 
to teach her pupils how to be self- 
controlling, law-abiding, lofw-enforcing 
members of the school, had better 
never undertake the task; 



WHAT POETRY DO CHILDREN LIKE? 

MARGARET H. J. LAMPE, M. A. 
11. 



As hinted in the preceding number 
there is little difficulty in satisfying the 
young child's natural love for rhyme 
and rhythm, so we will devote our at- 
tention mainly to a consideration of the 
needs and tastes of the age generally 
conceded to be the difficult one. 

The class whose preferences in re- 
gard to poetry are to be given in this 
article consisted of ten bright, attractive 
girls between fifteen and sixteen years 
of age. It will be necessary first to state 
the main facts regarding their work and 
"previous condition of servitude," es- 
pecially in English. While their gen- 
eral ability was fully up to the average 
for their years, they were more back- 
ward in English than in any other 
study. However, that is usually true 
of students in the first two years of our 
high schools and therein, by the way, 
lies the greatest difficulty to be met by 
the teachers of Beginning Latin whose 
failure to secure good results is too 
often most unjustly censured. 



These pupils had done or as they put 
it, had had very poor work in English 
Grammar in the 7th and 8th grades 
and had done no work at all in English 
in the high school until I took charge of 
them at the beginning of their second 
year. Of Literature, properly so called, 
they had read little beyond the selec- 
tions contained in the school "Readers" 
(Baldwin's I think) and the supple- 
mentary book "Seven American Clas- 
sics." Their home reading as nearly as 
I could learn, had, for the most part, 
been limited to Sunday school books 
of a decidedly juvenile character and 
some few novels whose contents to 
judge by the titles, were rather weakly 
sentimental than directly pernicious. 
The class as a whole frankly expressed 
a lack of interest in poetry. 

Most of the work to be done was pre- 
scribed but, within certain limits, some 
latitude was allowed as to choice of ma- 
terials. The pupils were to "do" half 
of the "Lockwood and Emerson" Rhet- 
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oric and read "about four of the pre- 
scribed Glassies." Beyond that I might 
add what work I chose to squeeze in. 

During the "Review of Eng. Gram- 
mar" required, I managed to read aloud 
for a few minutes each day from "The 
Rime of The Ancient Mariner," one of 
the prescribed books. Day by day the 
pupils reproduced the story of the poem 
in detail orally and were encouraged to 
express freely the thoughts which it 
suggested. At the close they wrote the 
whole story. This was if I remember 
correctly, the first longer formal com- 
position and was well done in every 
case. There were A this time four boys 
in the class. They all drifted out of 
school for various reasons long before 
the close of the year. However, they 
seemed to take an even more active in- 
terest in the poem than did the girls. 

The book had not been in the pupils 
hands. Several of the themes were read 
aloud and commented upon by teacher 
and pupils, who took much interest in 
noting how very differently various 
elements in the poem had appealed to 
different minds as evidenced by the 
varying emphasis laid upon them in the 
reproductions of the story. 

Partly, perhaps, because of the inter- 
est shown by the teacher these pupils 
early learned to respect each other's 
tastes and, while ever prone to argue a 
point of opinion most vigorously, soon 
ceased altogether to exhibit that intol- 
erant, half-contemptuous attitude to- 
wards an exceptional view so often met 
with among girls of that age. This was 
a great advantage in encouraging sev- 
eral diffident ones to express themselves 
with comparative freedom. Whatever 
they said they soon felt sure would not 
be laughed at, but listened to with re- 



spectful attention and genuine interest. 
It must be admitted, through, that dis- 
cussion as to an author's purpose or 
fidelity to nature often waxed over-hot. 

We soon •took up the reading of 
"Silas Mamer" as the vote of the class 
had been decidedly against poetry and 
in favor of a novel rather than a drama. 
As one girl put it, "I like poetry well 
enough when it's recited but I don't 
want to read it to myself." "So do I" 
agreed several with sublime indiffer- 
ence to sentence structure. "I don't 
know but I would have liked 'The 
Ancient Mariner' if I'd read it for my- 
self" said Gertrude. "Oh well," ob- 
jected Vivian, "we were interested in 
that because it's so queer, but that isn't 
the same as liking poetry. I'd call that 
more of a story than a poem anyway." 
"That's so," admitted her companion, 
"it is a queer thing and, as you say, 
poetry hardly ever does have a story to 
it and that's one reason we don't care 
much for it except it's read to us by 
someone. I just love to hear Mr. J. read 
Riley's poems." "Oh yes, we all do," 
said Bessie, "but then we'd rather read 
a novel when we have to do it our- 
selves." 

The teacher let them have the novel 
but by no means forgot the conversa- 
tion or the evident needs of the class. 
It will be seen later that every one of 
these girls awoke to a lively interest in 
poetry before the year closed. 

"Silas Mamer" was followed by 
"The Merchant of Venice" and that by 
"Julius Caesar." The choice of the lat- 
ter for the Spring term was determined 
by the fact that this same class, together 
with the other students, were reading 
Caesar's Gallic War and had just reached 
the period of the later republic in their 
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Roman History. In fact it was pos- 
sible so to time the work that the first 
and second acts had been read in the 
English class while the story of 
Caesar's conquests were under discus- 
sion in the History class and they were 
also struggling in their Latin with the 
battle wherein he "o'ercame the Ner- 
vii." On the very day that the story of 
the murder of Caesar, the flight of 
Brutus and Cassius and the formation 
of the second triumvirate had been 
duly recited by the History Class, of 
which as it happened these ten girls 
constituted only about one-fourth, they 
were all surprised by having the scenes 
containing the funeral orations of Bru- 
tus and Antony read aloud to them by 
two teachers with the aid of several pu- 
pils who todc the parts of citizens. Nor 
is it too much to say that the much-de- 
sired "animated interest" was mani- 
fested in marked degree by the faces of 
all present. 

The same scenes were studied a few 
days later in the English Class. No 
other part of the play seemed to be so 
much admired. Possibly this was a co- 
incidence. However, the incident and 
conversation following point to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. Early in the year 
the teacher sometimes read to the class 
short, bright stories and occasionally 
repeated passages from poems with the 
double purpose of training the pupils in 
the valuable but rare art of listening, 
by requiring them to reproduce the sub- 
ject matter in their own words and of 
acquainting them with many attractive 
bits of good literature in a purely inci- 
dental way while the ostensible reason 
for the introduction was illustration of 
the dry statements in their rhetoric. 
Sometimes, of course, they were di- 



rected to search the sources for them- 
selves ; as when examples of various 
figures of speech were in demand a hint 
that "The Vision of Sir Launfal" was 
a mine of wealth set most of them delv- 
ing there. 

One day the bell rang just as we 
reached the most interesting point in 
some selection. "On do go on, Let 
the other class wait, "Don't make us 
wait till tomorrow for the rest of it." 
"Do finish it now please," came from 
the more impulsive girls. "No we must 
stop punctually," I said, "but I'll leave 
the book on my desk with a marker in 
it so that you can read the rest for your- 
selves. Oh no, we'd rather wait till you 
can read it to us," came the instant re- 
sponse. "But why?" I asked while mov- 
ing out of the room with them. "Why, 
we get ever so much more out of it than 
when we read it for ourselves," said 
Vella. "I do anyway ; don't you ?" she 
asked looking round inquiringly at the 
others. All agreed but Bessie, who 
said, "No, I want to see a thing before 
me with my own eyes, I like to hear it 
read if I have a book too." 

Later in the year when I had inten- 
tionally discontinued the little readings 
for a long time, there came numerous 
requests, often emphasized by the 
bringing in of selections, that I read to 
them again. I expressed a suspicion 
that this was merely a ruse to escape 
the duty of reciting when lessons were 
hard but this was indignantly denied. 

"We're responsible for all this work 
on tests anyway, so that wouldn't do us 
much good," said Vivian; "but I can 
remember anything so much better 
after I've heard it read," "So can I," 
said Elsie, "I never remember anything 
I read to myself." "Nor I either," 
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came from Cora;" for one thing I read 
so fast I don't even know what I'm 
reading half the time. I read thirty- 
five books last summer. I often read 
a book through in an evening and I en- 
joy it too but ntxX day I don't know a 
thing about it, and so I've got into a 
bad habit." "I don't think it's any 
easier for us when you read than when 
we recite because one can rest or think 
of other things while someone else is 
reciting and just pay enough attention 
to keep the drift, but you have to follow 
closely when you're read to," said 
Adah; "but, as they all say, then one 
does get a picture and remember it, but 
when we read to ourselves our minds 
are apt to wander, we lose connection 
and soon it's all just a string of words 
before the eyes." "I don't know just 
why but we surely do get lots more out 
of what you read to us." "Yes, I can 
always understand them better; it 
makes them plain," echoed Gertrude 
and Bessie. 

All the above is worthy of note by 
teachers for several self-evident reasons 
and becomes the more generally sig- 
nificant from the fact that I am not 
blessed with any elocutionary powers 
whatever and can not even be classed as 
a good reader. It means then that at 
this "difficult" age, word pictures and 
ethical impressions are more readily re- 
ceived through the ear than through 
the eye. This is the more remarkable 
when we reflect how little attention is 
g^ven to ear training in our schools. 

While I yielded to the pupils' requests 
as far as time permitted, I made a defi- 
nite effort to induce in them a more 
self-reliant and careful habit of read- 
ing. As one means to this end, about 
two months before the close of the 



school year a list of seventy-five poems 
was dictated to the class. They were 
asked to find and read them at odd 
moments. The necessity for search 
prevented their being read in too rapid 
succession for assimilation. The pupils 
were told that these poems were written 
by famous authors with whom as a mat- 
ter of general culture all should be at 
least somewhat familiar. They were 
further informed that one topic in the 
final examination would require them 
to name the authors of twenty of these 
poems whose titles would be dictated by 
the teacher; that each must memorize 
any one of them she chose to recite in 
class during the last week of school and 
that they would be asked to express 
their tastes regarding the entire list. 

On the last day of school before we 
settled down to listen to the recitations, 
I told the girls that it would be a help 
to me if they would list for me with 
perfect candor the titles of poems they 
had really enjoyed reading. Several 
said they had liked all or nearly all of 
the seventy-five, so I made it very plain 
that I wanted to know their favorites 
and aloO that they were free to go 
outside of the number recently read. 

They asked to be allowed to refer to 
their copies of titles. To this I agreed. 
There was absolutely no communica- 
tion between the pupils and in about half 
an hour they handed in the following 
lists of their favorites, which I am very 
sure are honest expressions of taste in 
poetry. Two facts must be especially 
mentioned — ^The titles are not given in 
order of choice but rather as they hap- 
pened to occur on the reference lists. 
Secondly only three of the poems, if my 
memory serves me, had ever been read 
or discussed in class. 
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I. — ELSIK. 
The Village Blacksmith. 
The One Hoss Shay, (The Deacon's 
Masterpiece.) 
Daybreak. 

Death of the Flowers. 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
The Blue and the Gray. 
Excelsior. 

Oration of Mark Antony. 
Snowbound. 
Thanatopsis. 

When the Frost is on the Punkin'. 
The Raven. 

11. — GERTRUDE. 

Paul Revere's Ride. 

The Chambered Nautilus. 

Barbara Fritchie. 

Little Boy Blue. 

When the Frost is on the Punkin'. 

The Heathen Chinee. 

Wreck of the Hesperus. 

The Last Leaf. 

Ladder of St. Augustine. 

Six Wise Men of Hindustan. 

Portia's Speech on Mercy. 

Oration of Mark Antony. 

Over the Hills to the Poorhouse. 

Village Blacksmith. 

HL — ETHEi.. 
Paul Revere's Ride. 
The Raven. 
We are Seven. 
The Song of the Shirt. 
Young Lochinvar. 
Barbara Fritchie. 
Little Boy Blue. 
The Heathen Chinee. 
Wreck of the Hesperus. 
Village Blacksmith. 
The Lost Heir. 
Betsey and I are Out. 
Betsey and I Make up. 



Mabel Martin. 

Lord Ullin's Daughter. 

The Boys. 

Oration of Mark Antony. 

The Blue and the Gray. 

Snowbound. 

Over the Hills to the Poorhouse. 

Portia's Speech on Mercy. 

IV. — ^VELLA. 

Paul Revere's Ride. 
When the Frost is on the Punkin'. 
Seein' Things at Night. 
Betsey and I are Out. 
Betsey and I Make Up. 
The Blue and the Gray. 
Excelsior. 

The S9ng of the Shirt. 
The Raven. 

The Witches' Daughter (Mabel 
Martin.) 

The Ladder of St. Augustine. 
Village Blacksmith. 

V. — BESSIE G. 
The Ladder of St. Augustine. 
Ode to an Infant Son. 
The Blue and the Gray. 
Barbara Fritchie. 
The Building of the Ship. 
Betsey and I are Out. 
Young Lochinvar. 
Mabel Martin. 
The Death of the Flowers. 
When the Frost is on The Punkin'. 
Portia's Speech on Mercy. 
The Boys. 
Paul Revere's Ride. 
Over the Hills to the Poorhouse. 
John Gilpin's Ride. 

VI. ADAH. 

Paul Revere's Ride. 

The Raven. 

The Chambered Nautilus. 
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Young Lochinvai . 

Barbara Fritchie. 

Little Boy Blue. 

When the Frost is on the Punkin*. 

Wreck of the Hesperus. 

Village Blacksmith. 

Bridge of Sighs. 

Mabel Martin 

The Death of the Flowers. 

Ladder of St. Augustine. 

The Landing of the Pilgrims. 

The Building of the Ship. 

The Blue and the Gray. 

Portia's Speech on Mercy. 

The Boys. 

Over the Hills to the Poorhouse. 

Pope's Essay on Man. 

VIL — BESsm B. 
Paul Revere's Ride. 
The Raven. 
We are Seven. 
Chambered Nautilus. 
Young Lochinvar. 
When the Frost is on the Punkin'. 
Seein' Things at Night. 
The Heathen Chinee. 
The Courtin'. 
Village Blacksmith. 
Six Wise Men of Hindustan. 
The Way the Old Horse Won the 
Bet. 

The Lost Heir. 

Betsey and I are Out. 

Betsey and I Make Up. 

For A' That an' A' That . 

The Village Preacher. 

The Blue and the Gray. 

O Captain, My Captain ! 

Over the Hills to the Poorhouse. 

Vin.— CORA. 

The Last Leaf. 

The Raven. 

The Chambered Nautilus. 



Little Boy Blue. 

The Wreck of the Hesperus. 

The Bridge of Sighs. 

Mabel Martin. 

The Death of the Flowers. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

The Blue and the Gray. 

Old Ironsides. 

The Ladder of St. Augustine. 

The Brook. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

The Lost Heir. 

Barbara Fritchie. 

The Bell of Atri. 

IX. — ^VIVIAN. 

The Chambered Nautilus. 

Little Boy Blue. 

Thanatopsis. 

Barbara Fritchie 

The Last Leaf. 

The Death of the Flowers. 

The Ladder of St. Augustine. 

The Village Preacher. 

Horatius at the Bridge. 

X. MAE. 

Over the Hills to the Poorhouse. 

Excelsior. 

Snowbound. 

Paul Revere's Ride. 

Charge of the Light Brigade. 

The Raven. 

Alexander's Feast. 

The Bell of Atri. 

The Chambered Nautilus. 

Young Lochinvar. 

When the Frost is on the Punkin'. 

Thanatopsis. 

Wreck of the Hesperus. 

Village Blacksmith. 

One Hoss Shay. 

Daybreak. 

Death of the Flowers. 
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Betsey and I are Out. 

Horatius at the Bridge. 
• The Blue and the Gray. 

In the next number an attempt will 
be made to state what elements in po- 
ems make them attractive to young 
people so that we may have a rational 



basis for choice of selections to use in 
school. Further some hints will be 
given as to methods that have proved 
successful in arousing interest in poetry 
strong enough to become an important 
factor in developing the higher nature 
of boys and girls. 



LEAFLETS ON THE PSYCHOLOGY AND ART OF TEACHING. 

V. 



The important if not the all import- 
tant subject in the first four grades 
of the elementary schools, is the study 
5ind practice of English. Indeed, all 
other work in these grades, at least 
to the fourth, should be made auxil- 
iary and incidental to this commanding 
purpose. English is the good and the 
best that has been thought and said in 
the world expressed in the English 
tongue. 

Bear in mind, also, that the psychic 
activities of the children are creation 
and imitation. Creation, or self-ex- 
pression, is the commanding interest of 
the children. It is the creative element 
in imitation, which is the source of 
their pleasure in doing what they see 
others do. This creative activity is the 
imagination, a distinctive inheritance 
from human ancestors. Memory, of 
which imitation is the child's expres- 
sion, is inherited from a long line of an- 
imal ancestors. Memory is of a longer 
descent, older and prosaic in its nature ; 
Imagination is younger, a distinctly hu- 
man inheritance, and poetic. It is this 
poetic activity that most interests the 
child. It is this, also, that needs most 
attention in the primary school. When 
it is suppressed in childhood, it is easily 
arrested in its growth, and eventually 



dies for want of exercise ; the dull pro- 
saic man or woman is the final product. 
Such a one is interested only in facts, 
and rejects with indignation the notion 
that the "senseless imaginings" of the 
little child are of any practical value in 
preparing it for practical life. 

The doctrine of the author of these 
leaflets is that the child's world during 
the first three grades of school life 
should be largely the product of his 
imagination. Indeed, the entire life 
within and without the school-room 
during this period is in large measure 
the child's creation, in which things as 
they appear to the child are not what 
they seem to the adult. 

The entire educational process dur- 
ing these grades may be defined as that 
of self-expression. The movement is 
from within outward — from the pupil 
to the teacher — and not from the 
teacher to the pupil. The child is stim- 
ulated by his environment to express 
himself, of which environment the 
teacher is by far the more important 
part; in this expression the child must 
not be arrested at every error in form, 
thus breaking the movement of his 
thought. 

These grades have two distinct 
classes of exercises : — i, those of self- 
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expression ; 2, those of imitation. They 
are those on the one hand, in which the 
child is actively and mainly creative — 
uttering himself in a form spontaneous 
and previously acquired; and, on the 
other, they are those in which the 
child's consciousness is engaged in the 
study of the form with minor attention 
to content. 

Now these two exercises should be 
ever distinct in the teachers' mind, but 
are fused in the mind of the child ex- 
cept in certain drill exercises for fixing 
specific forms. He does not make any 
sharp distinction between the expression 
and the thing expressed : they are one 
and the same to him. The content and 
the form of his environment and of all 
knowledge are, to him, one thing. The 
important environment which the 
school furnishes is the teacher's expres- 
sion of herself, and it is this that he 
seeks to reproduce as his own as she 
utters it, when the matter is new to him. 
If it is old, he will spontaneously ex- 
press it in the old way. This indicates 
the psychological reason for most of the 
child's errors in expression and the diffi- 
culty in correcting them. What is new 
and properly expressed, he will express 
properly. Because this is so, teachers 
are quite apt to prefer that outside in- 
fluences that are not informed shall 
keep "hands off" the school work of the 
child. 

On entering school the child's Eng- 
lish is oral. During his school life he 
must learn to read — which is listening 
through his eyes, and he must learn to 
write — ^which is talking through his 
fingers. 

The oral speech is the child's vehicle 
of communication, and the conversa- 
tional method is the one to be followed 



in teaching him. Learning to talk is the 
principal thing. He must learn to talk 
by talking, and it is of supreme import- 
ance that the teacher be a good talker. 
The teacher is the environment which 
stimulates the child to talk. 

Now there are two distinct psychic 
activities involved in learning to talk. 
One is the awakening of the feeling and 
idea to be expressed. They are to the 
child one and the same thing. The 
teacher is the stimulator of this impulse 
or creative activity in the child, which 
seeks to express itself. The other 
psychic activity is the expression of this 
impulse. This latter is the imitatve ele- 
ment in the process. What shall be the 
nature of the feelings and thoughts the 
child desires to express, and the form in 
which he shall express them, is what the 
teacher is at the time. As the physical 
child is nourished by the physical nutri- 
ment received from the mother, so the 
psychic child is nourished by the psychic 
nutriment received from the teacher. 
She must stimulate him to create and 
exercise him in the adequate utterance 
of his conception. So the matter must 
interest the child, and to interest him 
the feelings must be aroused. All edu- 
cative activity which is affirmative 
awakens the benevolent and pleasurable 
feelings. That which is negatively ed- 
ucative may have the opposite feelings. 
The negatively educative exercises are 
much the more wasteful of the child's 
energy. The normal or affirmative 
building up of body and soul, is a pleas- 
urable process. Abnormal conditions 
whether of body or soul, may some- 
times require painful or negative treat- 
ment to bring the subject into a right 
attitude. 

The teacher must secure among the 
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children a prevailing spirit of comfort 
and benevolence. This is the condition 
necessary to a lively interest in that 
class of English exercises which arouse 
educative feelings and ideas. 

The story is the chief reliance in the 
first stages of English instruction. It 
must be borne in mind that English has 
a content as well as a fomi. It is the 
content that tells in the upbuilding of 
the soul. The teacher needs to be a 
good story-teller. This is possible to 
every person who can become a good 
primary teacher. Persistent study and 
practice will make a good story-teller 
of such a person. 

The pupils reproduce these stories in 
their conversations with the teacher, 
and from that, go on to producing 
stories and acting dramas of their own ; 
and then to introducing descriptions 
in their stories under the inspiration 
and direction of the teacher. The imi- 
tative instinct of the children supplies 



ihe form from the teachers' example, 
while the child's inner self is imconsci- 
ously building up ideas, emotions, 
ideals, purposes, which eventually crys- 
tallize into character. 

It is not our purpose to pursue in de- 
tail the method of realizing in the 
school what is here suggested as the re- 
sult of this oral study and practice of 
English in the primary grades. The 
teacher who can follow and imderstand 
what has been said above concerning 
the nature of the child-soul and of the 
conditions that favor its development, 
will be able to create a method of pro- 
cedure for herself of infinitely greater 
efficiency than any she could borrow 
from another. It is the creative in the 
teacher that she needs to develop. She 
must do this to stimulate the creative 
in the child. 

In the next leaflet suggestions of 
method of teaching English forms in 
the beginning grades will be considered. 



NATURE STUDY IN THE GRADES. 

JAMES SPEED. 
III. 



Nature Study should have for its 
ultimate object the building of what 
might be called our mental library. 
The great and wonderful library we 
are to carry with us through life ; that 
hidden spot in our inner consciousness 
where we can go and sit and read and 
enjoy past impressions. 

We speak constantly of our mental 
pictures, but there are other sides to 
these images which fill the scrap books 
in our brains. All down the margins 
of each picture is a network of fine lines 
that is a part of the picture, which 



spells for us marvelous things; some 
times sounds and at other times odors 
and vague impressions of winds and si- 
lences. Whenever I hear the deep- 
toned clang of a cow bell as the ani- 
mal grazes quietly, or its sudden jangle 
as her head is tossed fighting the flies 
upon her flanks, certain pictures flash 
as memory's curtain is drawn aside. 
And these pictures, strong and clear, 
are not those taken of late years, but 
when I was a child and my mind was 
fresh for first impressions. The same 
thing is true of odors and all the vague 
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haunting sensations of our contact 
with the outer world. 
. Without these impressions, this li- 
brary, our life would be meagre, how 
meagre none of us can realize as we 
all have something in our scrap books. 
But it follows that each and everyone 
enjoys life in proportion to the quantity 
and quality of the pictures and impres- 
sions we have collected and pasted in 
our scrap books. To obtain these beau!- 
tiful and pleasing images it is not at 
all necessary to have any technical 
training; in fact, a great many per- 
sons who do technical work along 
Nature Study lines appear to lose the 
power of simply enjoying the beautiful. 
So often I see persons who have stud- 
ied botany, and their whole idea is to 
tear blossoms to pieces to learn their 
place in a book. Do not misunderstand 
me ; for I do not for a moment mean to 
say that this study of classification in 
plant life is not good; only it should 
not dominate one when in the field. 
Gain great, broad, general pictures of 
the green world about you deluged in 
its flood of radiant, golden, palpitating 
sunshiny, its evenings and mornings 
atremble with the voices of birds. Love 
the wide stretches of the uplands and the 
tangle of the heavy woods, not as a 
naturalist, but as a painter and a musi- 
cian, and last but not least as a wor- 
shiper of the Divine life which is seen 
and felt through all. 

To give an idea of the attitude of a 
great number of teachers in Nature 
Study work, I can only cite an in- 
stance where it happened to come un- 
der my notice. I had been engaged by 
the Educational Association of a large 
city to deliver a number of lectures on 
Nature, and at the same time to talk 



to the teachers, in sections, outlining 
typical lessons for their use in the class 
room. To make the work as valuable 
as possible, it was arranged that I 
should have some field days about the 
middle of spring when migration was 
at its best. Naturally I was worried as 
I feared I could hardly do good work 
with the number that would take ad- 
vantage of field work, and my indoor 
classes had run into the hundreds. My 
surprise was very great when I found 
on my first outing day, a perfect day 
in May without a fleck in the sky and 
the trees all tender green, that I had 
just fifteen teachers waiting for me at 
the end of the trolley line. This was 
not an exceptional day, the others 
showed about the same number of 
teachers. They were willing to sit un- 
der my talks and lectures and borrow 
information to use in their class rooms, 
just as they made use of books, but 
they were not willing to sense it ration- 
ally. Now, I do not mean that these 
teachers were lazy or that they lacked 
interest in their chosen profession for 
such was not the case. I knew any 
number of them quite well and saw them 
doing hard and persistent work, but 
it was from the book viewpoint contin- 
ually. When I went into their rooms, 1 
found them using my Nature Study 
lessons exactly as I had given them. 
Of course, they were a "misfit" because 
the teacher did not, could not have my 
personality or "mental twist;" while 
if she had used her own material in 
her own way instead of mine it would 
have satisfied the children much more. 
The child recognizes what belongs to 
the teacher as readily as does the adult. 
One thought in closing. In talking 
to children never let them suppose that 
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you for a moment think of them as 
children, but as little men and women. 
I have learned from a wide experience 
in talking to children of all ages that 
if you wish to make a failure at the 
outset simply say : 

"And now my little dears." 
Talk to them as though they were 
a sure enough audience, watch their 
faces as you watch the faces of a 
grown up audience. There is no 
greater schooling, and you may be able 



thus to go to school to your class. It 
will give you a chance to learn that the 
child mind although not an adult 
mind will take a good amount of the 
same material, only it must be given 
from the child viewpoint. 

Did I hear some one ask: "And 
what is that viewpoint?" 

The only answer is watch your class, 
listen to the things they tell and catch 
it there in the school room where it is 
continually coming to the surface. 



^ 


Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 


jS 



''Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, what'er you may believe. 
There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fullness;. • 

And to know, 

Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.** 

Browning^s **Paracelstt$^\ 



American Schools. 

III. 
The one hundred and fifty years of 
colonial development in American life 
brought together a people not only 
strong and sturdy in the mastery of 
their physical environment, but pos- 
sessed also, of definite ideals of duty and 
purposes for civic organization. The 
long revolutionary struggle with its bit- 
ter animosities, losses, confiscations, 
and breaking up of old forms, necessar- 
ily weakened and degraded the ideals 
among some of the weaker classes as 
shown in Shay's Rebellion and other 



troubles. But the stronger and wiser 
men were able to control events and in 
the end establish constitutional govern- 
ment. 

The reconstruction period at the close 
of the revolutionary war is one of won- 
derful achievements for the powers of 
the human mind. The social and econ- 
omic freedom in a new coimtry, the in- 
fluence of great men among the political 
and religious leaders, and especially the 
directly educative work of Benjamin 
Franklin and others, had developed a 
people of upright principles and inde- 
pendent character, capable of directing 
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their individual lives in harmony with 
the good of the community. These 
people now had to discover and put into 
force as a form of government, such an 
organization of these influences and 
conditions which had helped to make 
them true and independent, as would 
aid them and their children to maintain 
their virtues and liberties. They must 
determine how to safeguard the making 
and administration of law so that equal 
justice be administered ; how to secure 
equal social and religious privileges, 
and above all how to advance succeed- 
ing generations in nobleness and wis- 
dom. 

One man in this reconstruction 
period stands pre-eminent in insight 
with regard to these fundamental influ- 
ences of life upon a people intending to 
maintain their goverment as a union of 
equals before the law — as a democracy 
rather than a paternal social unity ^ or a 
united body made up of classes or castes 
as in a. monarchy. This man was 
Thomas Jefferson. He is sometimes 
called the theoretical statesman of the 
revolutionary period, because he so 
often argued for the carrying out of the 
principle involved, rather than for the 
immediate act of expediency. 

In this discussion we are interested 
in Jefferson's work for school organiza- 
tion. It is well to note, however, that 
he cleared the way for constructive 
action by first securing the repeal of 
obstructive laws. We will find, in fact, 
that Jefferson's great practical work for 
education was in clearing away the op- 
position which the majority of the orig- 
inal states had to the New England 
practice, and in giving organized form 
as a state system, to the separate grades 
of schools as yet developed only locally. 



After the Declaration of Independ- 
ence Jefferson withdrew from national 
affairs to take his place in the work of 
organizing the new government for his 
native state of Virginia. This colony 
had been a church state supporting the 
ministers of the Episcopal denomina- 
tion, to which all office holders were 
supposed to belong. It maintained the 
English laws of entail and primogeni- 
ture and was the leading slave state. 
Jefferson's measures secured for the 
state-government complete separation 
of the church from civic affairs, and an- 
nulled the laws of special privileges in 
entail and primogeniture, and he plan- 
ned to have slavery abolished but found 
the opposition of the powerful land 
owners too determined to make it advis- 
able to bring that question up at the 
time. With these general laws swept 
. away, which were obstructive to a truly 
republican government, Jefferson at 
once brought forward his carefully ma- 
tured plan for a system of public 
schools. This bill was introduced into 
the state legislature in 1779, and pro- 
vided for a township organization for 
elementary schools controlled by the 
people and supported by local taxation, 
also for a number of secondary schools 
or small colleges — one for every three 
to five counties — and a state university, 
which was to be a group of post-grad- 
uate and professional schools. The bill 
as brought forward had many limita- 
tions, made in an attempt to render it 
acceptable to a people who up to this 
time had been radically opposed to all 
common school ideas. It failed to be- 
come a law, however, but the plan be- 
came known as the Virginia idea, and 
influenced the organization for educa- 
tional purposes given to the Northwest 
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Territories by the Ordinance of 1787. 

Today many states have definitely 
adopted the Township unit for elemen- 
tary school organization, and often add 
provision for township high schools. 
The county college has not yet been 
established, but President James of the 
Illinois State University and others are 
advocating local college instruction, or 
the recognition and supervision of the 
many denominational colleges, and the 
raising of the State University to a 
higher standard; making it a post-grad- 
uate course, and a group of professional 
schools. 

After many years of effort, Jefferson 
secured first a distributable literary 
fund for the support of common schools 
in Virginia, and toward the end of his 
life, the establishment of the Virginia 
State University on the plan he laid out. 
This school has from the start had no 
curriculum or prescribed courseof study. 
It was organized into groups of 
teachers or schools, and each student se- 
lected the" work he wished to pursue, 
receiving only a certificate of profi- 
ciency for what he did. No honorary 
degree is ever conferred. The students 
were expected to govern themselves for 
the general good, and the groups of 
professors directed the work of each 
school. There was no office of Presi- 
dent until within the last two or three 
years. The success of this school is a 
monument to Jefferson's conception of 
higher education. 

When Jefferson's plans for popular 
education were made there were no 
schools in this country for the profes- 
sions even of Law or Medicine. All 
school education was considered either 
as a luxury of refining culture, or as a 
necessary basis of religious training. 



But at that time two very different ac- 
tivities of thought in the life of the 
world were beginning to change this 
conception of the purpose of school life. 
In America the people were groping 
toward the school as a means of train- 
ing their children for independent, self- 
directive, and righteous living in their 
economic and civic as well as in their 
social and religious relations. Here a 
very practical aim was to be put into 
the work. In Europe, at this same 
time, philosophic thought was busying 
itself with the problem of education as 
a means of reaching and developing all 
of the instincts of human nature. Rous- 
seau was the prophet of this new theo- 
retical science of education. His ideal 
required of the teacher that he deal with 
the living soul itself, and not simply 
with the dead images thrown upon the 
screen of the intellect. To do this the 
teacher must live with hiis pupils in a 
carefully adjusted, simple, and natural 
environment. This ideal was, of course, 
impossible of direct application to the 
work of common school education at 
that time. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, school reformers and philo- 
sophic thinkers took hold of this new 
problem of education in earnest, and 
laid the foundation for a science of edu- 
cation and an art of teaching. In the 
working out of this combined science 
and art, America has furnished a great 
object lesson in the development step by 
step of the capacity of a free people to 
educate themselves. We have in the 
three papers so far presented followed 
in ( I ) — ^the organization in puritan and 
democratic New England, of univers- 
ally required elementary training and 
of publicly provided secondary and 
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higher education, for the religious pur- 
I)ose of giving spiritual power and inde- 
pendence to the individual members of 
the state and congregations; in (2) — 
the beginning of a changed conception 
of popular education to a more secular 
purpose of business and civic training; 
and in the present paper, the outline of 
a general plan for an American system 
of public schools under the sole control 
of the people of the school districts, of 
the towns, and of the states. The next 
great step was the recognition of teach- 
ing as an art requiring special training 
of the teacher, and the organization of 
normal schools as part of the public 
school system. Horace Mann stands as 
the leader in that movement. Then 
came the rapid development of educa- 
tional thought toward a science of child 
life, which movement is becoming the 
guiding one in the further development 
of public school work. 



Observation Studies. 

I have made it my business to visit 
many schools this past month, perhaps 
fifty in different towns, cities, and 
states ; and of most of the grades from 
kindergarten to teachers' college. One 
of the first questions that used to be 
elaborated in such reports as this, was 
that of order in the school room. I 
mention it now only to g^ve teachers the 
satisfaction of being appreciated for 
solving that problem. I saw no disor- 
derly school and heard but one teacher 
speak sharply to a pupil in order to 
secure his immediate obedience to her 
wishes for his behavior. In talking 
with teachers and principals, I found 
very many considering ways and means 
for further strengthening the power of 



self-control or self-government among 
their pupils, to the end that they carry 
their school training in this regard more 
directly and permanently into their out 
of school life. The principle all seemed 
to be following more or less consciously 
is that of bringing the children to 
accept responsibility for the results of 
their conduct. When the general and 
ultimate result to the school and to so- 
ciety of misconduct is brought into con- 
sideration, rather than the immediate 
amusement, and responsibility for that 
accepted the pupils have become citizens 
and proceed to act as such. 

In the teaching itself, I did not find 
so uniform a mastery of the work. 
There are two general observations 
which may be mentioned here. In going 
from lower to higher g^des and even 
into high school, there seemed too little 
change in methods of conducting the 
recitations so as to make use of the in- 
creased or more matured powers of the 
children's minds. Of course the more 
complex subjects of study called for the 
use of these powers, often to their limit 
of action, but in only a few places did I 
find a marked advance shown toward 
the attitude of real student life in the 
school. 

The second observation I would 
make is that many teachers in the upper 
grades do not seem to realize how in- 
adequately they present to their pupils 
the vocabulary needed to express dis- 
tinctions and connections in organizing 
their thought. Algebraic arithmetic is 
a means or a vocabulary for expressing 
the steps of a problem requiring com- 
plex analysis and reasoning. By its 
means the different quantities involved 
are brought together as positive or neg- 
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ative ; or as factors to be combined or 
taken out the one from another, that is 
taken together directly or inversely; 
and the resulting quantity is perhaps to 
be taken as a factor a certain number of 
times as expressed by the coefficient or 
the power, etc. Here are ideas the pu- 
pils are able to follow in the arithmet- 
ical process, and by going over that 
process slowly and analytically enough 
times and in proper variation, the mean- 
ing of an algebraic notation becomes so 
apparent that it should not be lost when 
purely algebraic processes of manipula- 
tion are taken up. Yet I have had High 
School teachers of algebra tell me that 
pupils could not follow the thinking in- 
volved in the manipulation of surds, 
fractional and negative powers etc., but 
must learn the rules and apply these un- 
til facility is gained. 

Must the pupils then go on working 
blindly by a, to them, mere rule of 
thumb? In original constructive think- 
ing in any subject the meaning and 
bearing of facts or proper manipulation 
of forces must be discovered with refer- 
ence to the result, before any definite 
form of statement or adaptation of 
technical phrases can be made. When 
a student, however, undertakes to mas- 
ter this thought as stated in the form 
and terminology finally given it, he does 
not have the same process of original 
thinking to go through for the result 
is given him ; but he does have to master 
the tool — the thought process — ^by 
which the result was reached, if he 
would fully make it his own. The dif- 
ference in mental activity between mas- 
tering a tool and inventing it lies not so 
much in the nature of the mental pro- 
cess as in the acknowledged purpose of 
the activity. In the one case the 



thought process is always returning to 
itself, in the other it is directed outward 
to the result in the world. The first is 
educative, the last creative, but both of 
these activities belong to the process of 
the school. The imaginative and crea- 
tive instinct is used to direct and hold 
attention to educative study of thought 
processes, and this in turn to increase 
the power for efficient creative thinking. 
The school of thirty years ago limited 
its work too much to the mastery of the 
tool in thinking, while some schools to- 
day go to the other extreme and lose in 
the development of efficiency by hold- 
ing too long to the work of immature 
creative activity withut taking advant- 
age of the interest which might be di- 
rected to a study of the processes of 
thinking. Observations of this element 
in school work will be followed in re- 
porting class work from time to time. 
Below I give a simple test of the 
power of a school to think reported by 
Miss Margaret Lampe. The pupils 
failed entirely. Will some one try it in 
a seventh or eighth grade? 



Inability to Recognize Principles 
in Aritlinietic* 

In a certain school it was the very ex- 
cellent plan to have the seventh and 
eighth grades join the high school at 
morning exercises once every week. 
After tlie devotions one or other teacher 
presented some exercise of interest to 
all and very often a more or less live 
question was given out for considera- 
tion, to be reported upon by voltmteers 
the following week. 

One day a teacher, after a word or 
two on the general subject placed the 
follow^ing problem in four place addi- 
tion upon the blackboard. 
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A B C D 


8 B 7 4 


A 8 C 1 


9 B 2 6 


A 1 7 D 



88,867 

What are the missing figures ? 

Immediately half a dozen hands 
were raised by eighth graders with the 
complaint, "That is't fair to us. We've 
never had algebra." "This is not a prob- 
lem in Algebra, nor is it a puzzle, but 
a problem in Arithmetic and a simple 
one at that," replied the teacher. 

The next week, though many had 
tried in vain, three had succeeded: — 
one in the eighth grade, qne in the first 
year of the high school and one senior. 
All of these were boys, strange (?) to 
say. "How did you get the result. 
Will r Oh I just tried all the nine fig- 
ures in turn at each letter until I found 



which would fill the bill." "How did 
you do it, Henry?" "Just the same 
way." "Did you work together ?" "No 
indeed." **Well James, tell us a better 
and more logical way. Describe ex- 
actly how you worked the problem," 
said the teacher hopefully, for the prin- 
cipal had told her that James was the 
finest student in Mathematics who had 
been in that school for many years^ 
shining with almost equal brilliancy in 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. 
James looked much embarrased. "Why, 
really," he said, "I did it just the same 
as the others. I didn't see anything 
but guess work in it though I tried to 
consider it as a problem." 

It might be interesting to inquire how 
many teachers at once recognize the 
simple principle involved. 



BILLY THE REFORMER. 

MARIE E. IflTZGERAI^D. 



At the prolonged and monotonous 
repetition of "A fight! A fight! A 
fight! A fight!" from the boys at the 
corner. Miss Lucy and the principal 
rushed to the window. 

"Hadn't we better go out and stop 
it ?" inquired Miss Lucy anxiously. 

"The policeman is around some 
place. He'll interfere if there'e any 
prospect of murder, and the new boy 
will have to show his mettle first or last, 
so we'd better not interfere," said the 
principal, whose years of experience in 
the tough factory district of the James 
School had taught him the value of 
masterly inactivity at times. 

"Sissy ! sissy !" yelled the boys. 



"Are you yow, or your sister?" 
taunted one. 

"Give me that tie," shrieked another, 
pulling it off with a jerk that nesfrly 
strangled the owner, a handsomely 
dressed boy who turned helplessly from 
one side to the other, looking for relief ; 
but he saw nothing but grinning faces 
and outstretched hands which tugged 
and plucked at him until he was ready 
to drop; not one friendly face in the 
thousands which seemed to surround 
him. 

"You're cowards," he said, plucking 
up courage; "the worst kind of cow- 
ards; fifty of you to pitch onto me! 
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Give me a show for my white alley and 
I'll fight you all, one at a time." 

"The dude'U fight us," mimicked 
one. 

"I guess he's afraid to go home with 
,all his pretty clothes spoiled," said an- 
other with a pull at the torn coat. 

"Say, I dont' like your style much, 
but ril hold your coat if you want to 
fight," said the boy who had called him 
"Sissy," stepping up. 

"Oh, Billy Birch is helping him. 
Things won't be so bad now," said Miss 
Lucy, who had been hovering about 
the window, casting appealing glances 
at the obdurate principal, who sat 
calmly marking papers. 

"Billy's pretty bad himself. I haven't 
a doubt but that he began it and egged 
the others on," said Mr. Frazer com- 
posedly. 

"He'll see fair play, though," said 
Miss Lucy. "He's a terror if there 
ever was one, but he plays fair. Just 
look at him now," she said admiringly. 
"Any other boy would try to lose a lit- 
tle sister that was fastened to him as his 
is. But not Billy. He's giving her a 
cent and sending her off with that 
frightful loose-jointed dog; another 
Una guarded by the lion. 

"Oh, Mr. Frazer, please, please go 
out and stop them!" she shrieked, as 
the new boy struck out, knocking down 
an innocent messenger boy who had 
just come up, and then, with a courage 
born of desperation, tackled the first 
boy near, holding him in a deathlike 
grip, rolling over and over until, the 
first blood being drawn, his backer 
cried "Enough!", adding, "You're all 
right if you are a dude. Here's your 
coat. I must go and get my papers. 
Where did you learn that under holt. 



anyhow. Will you show me how to do 
it? I've a fight with a fellow who called 
my dog a cur. He is a cwr, but I ain't 
going to let any one call him names. 
Are you going this way? Where do 
you live? Oh, you're the new factory 
boss's son! Gee! I bet your father 
will have the boy's father discharged 
that tore your clothes. I'm glad my 
mother is a washwoman. He can't dis- 
charge her." 

Howard, whose lip was swelling 
rapidly, did not reply. Billy, with his 
sister by the hand and Snaix trotting 
along behind, walked on whistling for 
a few steps, and then with a highly em- 
barrassed air said, "Say don't tell 
about Harry Saunders' father, will 
you ? His mother has got a new little 
baby; and they have about a hundred 
old little babies, twins and every old 
thing, and Mr. Saunders hasn't had any 
work, so they've had to pawn every- 
thing. And, — well, — I ain't asking you 
because I held your coat, or anything, 

you needn't think, but 1 tell you, if 

you tell about Harry Saunders — " he 
stopped suddenly, looking threatening. 

"I'll tell about whoever I like," said 
Howard sullenly, turning into his gate. 

Mr. Blanchard, on his return that 
evening, was met by a weeping wife 
and a boy whom he found it difficult to 
recognize as his son, so bruised and 
bandaged and battered was he. 

"You said he'd fit in," said his wife, 
"and there he is. It's a wonder he 
wasn't killed." 

"They didn't like my collar," ex- 
plained Howard. "And they called me 
'sissy,' too." 

"Well, what did you do?" said his 
father, to whom his son's lack of spirit 
and feminine ways were a trial. "Let 
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them pitch into you and do you up 
without a word? Turned the other 
cheek, I judge, from your looks." 

"You bet your life I didn't. Billy 
Birch held my coat and I lit into them. 
I knocked one fellow down and drew 
blood first from the other one. Billy 
asked me to show him my imder holt, 
but I don' know what an under holt is. 
I just grabbed. Will you let me take 
lessons from a prize-fighter, father ? I 
wish Uncle Tom was here." 

"I told you what an awful place this 
was to live in. He'll be killed before the 
year is out," sobbed Mrs. Blanchard. 

"You can't go to school to-day," said 
she at breakfast the next morning. 

"Oh, mother, I want to. Those boys 
don't mind seeing a black eye and I 
want to go for something in pertikler. 
Father, will you give me the five dollars 
that Uncle Tom sent me for my birth- 
day?" 

"What in the world do you want it 
for?" said his mother. 

"Going to buy them off?" asked his 
father teasingly. 

"Can't I have it without telling what 
1 want it for?" said Howard. "Isn't it 
mine, father, to do what I like with?" 

"Yes, but ten-year old boys are not 
supposed to spend five dollars fool- 
ishly?" 

"Well, if I must tell, I must, but I 
don't want to. I think it's funny I can't 
spend my own money the way I want 
to," he said indignantly. "Harry 
Saunders mother has a new baby, and 
— don't you go and discharge Harry 
Saunders' father, if he did tear my tie 
off," he burst out, "because they haven't 
a thing in their house; that's what I 
want my money for." 

"Dear, I'll see to that ; find out where 



they live^" said Mrs. Blanchard gently. 

"You always insisted that he is sel- 
fish; I knew he wasn't," said she tri- 
umphantly to her husband after How- 
ard had left. 

"The first stirring of generosity I 
ever saw," said Mr. Blanchard. "I'm 
glad to be mistaken, my dear." 

Mr. Frazer was somewhat surprised 
the next day not to receive a note or 
visit from the factory boss, and still 
more surprised when the son, with a 
bandage over his eye, appeared. There 
was a distinct feeling of uneasiness 
among the boys, too. Discharged par- 
ents to deal with haunted their thoughts 
after an interview with Billy Birch, and 
Harry Saunders openly wept, explain- 
ing that there wasn't anything but the 
bed to pawn, and he didn't want to be 
hungry any more, and his father would 
kill him. 

The gift from Howard of a large red 
apple, bearing the inscription, "from 
my unkle's fann," relieved his anxieties 
somewhat, as it assured him Howard 
bore no malia , 

Having car fully calculated the ques- 
tion which wo lid probably come to him 
in history, as had^been his custom in 
the school which he formerly attended, 
Howard spent a few minutes in study- 
ing, then devoted his attention to his 
neighbors. The intensity with which 
every pupil seemed to work gave him 
an uneasy feeling. Surely Billy Birch 
and Tom Flynn would not work so 
hard unless there was some reason for 
it. He had just concluded to attract 
Billy's attention by a skilfully aimed 
paper wad, when he saw that young 
man suddenly slip from his seat, crawl 
along the floor, and give a vigorous 
pinch to the inviting calf of a small, fat 
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boy, who, with thumbs in his e^trs, was 
lost to the world in study. The shriek 
that arose made Miss Lucy turn from 
the book-/case with her hand on her 
heart. 

"What is it, John ?" she gasped. 

"Me leg! Me leg r shrieked he. "I 
wasn't doin' a thing but studying hard 
as I kin, so I could go home early to- 
night, when some kid back there stuck 
a knife in me leg," he said, peeling 
down his stocking to examine the 
wound. 

"It isn't bleedin' much; I must be 
hurt inside ; V\\ have to go home. Miss 
Lucy, quick, or may be I'll get blood 
poison. My brother had it from step- 
pin' on a nail. My father won't do a 
thing to the kid that did it," he finished 
vigorously. 

Miss Lucy examined the leg stretched 
out for her inspection and diagnosed it 
as a case of pin-prick, much to Jacky's 
disgust. Carefully wrapping a very 
dirty rag around the wound "to keep it 
from the stockin'," he explained, and 
muttering threats against the would-be 
murderer, he sat up with a much-in- 
jured look, to hear what Miss Lucy, in 
the role of Justice, had to say. 

"James High, you sit nearest to 
John. Circumstantial evidence points 
to you. You may remain every night 
for a week unless the guiltjT boy de- 
clares himself." 

"I haven't a knife or a pin on me. 
Search me!" demanded James, jump- 
ing up and tragically throwing open 
his vest ; "and I ain't going to be kept 
in for what some other fellow did, 
either. My father ." 

"There! there! James be seated; 
There is no use discussing the question 
any farther. Some one did it. You 



are the nearest. We will resume the 
lessons." 

This peculiar method of dealing out 
justice struck Howard as queer, to say 
the least. He stole a sly look at Billy, 
but Billy was studying industriously, 
as he had been during the tragedy. 

"Say, but you're a slick one," said 
Howard admiringly to him at recess. 
"It's lucky no one saw you but me. 
But she's a dandy teacher, anyhow, I 
don't think. Does the right fellow 
ever get caught? Gee! If she made 
me stay when I hadn't done anything, 
I'd make her sorry for it, you bet. 
Wasn't that fellow mad, anyway?" 
And he grinned appreciatively. 

"The slick one" bore his blushing 
honors uneasily, and absolutely refused 
to take part in the Deerfield Massacre, 
which was being enacted on the prairie 
near the school house, althougrh he was 
offered the position of the Indian who 
climbed the stockade and opened the 
gates. 

At noon before school Miss Lucy 
called Billy up and gave him a small 
package for Nelly, which seemed to 
fill him with unaccountable gloom. 
His history recitation was such a series 
of remarkable statements that even 
Miss Lucy laughed. 

"I can't imagine, William, why you 
think George Washington did every- 
thing. Your mind seems to be run- 
ning on him this afternoon. He did 
not drive his children before him to 
the block house, nor did he discover 
the Mississippi." 

Howard, whose history recitation 
was such a complete failure that, mor- 
tified, he resolved to study and show 
the "sweater kids" what he could do. 
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was surprised to see Billy remain in his 
seat when school closed, 

"I didn't tell you to stay, William/' 
said Miss Lucy. "I know you studied 
hard, because I noticed that you were 
the only boy that kept at work when 
John thought he was stabbed/ 

Billy squirmed then burst out with: 
'1 stuck him. That's what I'm stay- 
ing fon Jim didn't do it." 

"Yes, . I knew you did,' said Miss 
Lucy calmly ; "and I knew you would- 
n't act a lie for very long, either, Billy 
Birch. You may go James. Now, I'm 
not going to stay myself this afternoon, 
so run along. I'm going to think of 
some severe punishment for you to- 
night. Don't imagine for a minute 
that you are going to get off scot 
free." 

Billy smiled and then an agonizea 
spasm swept over his face. 

"Miss Lucy, please don't think of 
keeping me after school next Monday, 
because we are going to play at tht 
park for the championship," he im- 
plored. 

"That's just what 1 shall do," said 
Miss Lucy. Thank you for suggesting 
it." 

Poor Billy, almost in tears, found 
Snaix and his little sister sitting socia- 
bly with Howard on the curb-stone 
waiting for him. 

"You're the biggest chump I ever 
saw," said Howard. "Nobody but me 
knew that you had pinched him. What 
did you go and tell on yourself for ?" 

"I dunno," said Billy gloomily ; "and 
I'm going to be kept in on Mon- 
day. I'll lay for that kid for keeping 
his leg where I can see it," he said vin- 
dictively. He's always larot something 



sticking out that makes me want to 
pull it." 

"But what made you tell? We used 
to tell all sorts of lies to the other 
teacher. We used to like to see which 
one could tell the most," boasted 
Howard. 

Billy looked at him and then said 
impressively: "Now, you look here. 
You and me is going to quit company 
if that's the kind of a kid you are. I 
ain't got no use for a liar, and you bet 
your life," he continued, after they 
had walked awhile in silence, "Miss 
Lucy hasn't either.* It's all up Casey 
with you, if she ever finds you out in 
one, and Miss Lucy is all right, too, 
even if she is an awful crank. See 
what she gave me for you, Nelly ;" and 
he opened the package, showing a 
pretty string of blue beads, which sent 
the little girl into spasms of joy. 

On his return home from school, 
Howard had answered very briefly the 
anxious questions of his mother, and 
during dinner sank at intervals into 
deep meditation, his unbandaged eye 
gazing into vacancy. Two or three 
times he appeared to be on the point 
of unburdening himself, but not until 
he was sternly reproved by his father 
for holding his preserve-laden spoon 
upside down, did he speak. 

"Mamma," he said, his breath com- 
ing quick, "I did run away from school 
that day I said I didn't." 

There was a painful silence. His 
father looked at him keenly, but said 
nothing. 

"I'm not going to tell any more lies. 
I thought it was kind of smart, but I 
guess it's only mean." 

"You remember, of course," said 
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his father, **that you will get no bull- 
dog for your birthday, if you played 
truant. The understanding was that 
your school record was to be perfect." 

"Yes," he said, with a tremendous 
sigh ; "but you will give me one next 
year, if I don't tell any this year?" 

"No," said his fathec sternly. "Ill 
make no bargain with you. A boy that 
can't tell the truth isn't fit to live with 
respectable people. I'll send the dog 
to Uncle Tom's ranch tomorrow." 

A few tears escaped in spite of his 
efforts to keep them back, but he ac- 
cepted with apparent resignation the 
decree. After dinner he began to 
study so vigorously that his father and 
mother were filled with amazement.- 

"There !" he said at last, throwing 
down his book. "I'll show^ them, if I 
am a dude, that I can learn as well as 
they can. Mamma, will you buy me a 
sweater to wear to school? All the 
boys wear sweaters." 

"No," said his mother firmly, "no 
boy of mine will ever wear a sweater 
to school. That's about all you need to 
make you look like a perfect hoodlum." 

Howard compressed his lips in a 
way that his mother knew meant deter- 
mination, but as he said nothing, she 
thought she had effectually silenced 
him. 

His popularity at recess the next 
day somewhat surprised him. A vague 
idea that it was due to his father being 
the "boss of the factory" which em- 
ployed nearly every grown male in the 
district, was dispelled when Billy 
Birch, who had been "kept in" for 
racing down the stairs, came up breath- 
lessly sputtering, "You kids needn't 
coax him to show you how to do the 
underholt. I asked him first and he 



said he'd show me; didn't you How- 
ard?" 

The pompous look Howard had as- 
sumed, at the mention of the under- 
holt gave way to one of embarrass- 
ment, and the airy, "Yes, I'll show you 
sometime" died on his lips. 

"I didn't say for sure I would," he 
said evasively. 

Billy's intense look of disappoint- 
ment changed to one of admiration. 

"You're a foxy one, but you're all 
right. I wouldn't show any one either, 
if I was you. But I'll tell you whatf 
You know that Simmons boy down at 
the Ryerson that thinks he's the hull 
thing ?" ( addressing the boys) . "We'll 
challenge him for the championship. 
They got us beat to nothing last time, 
but with youc dandy underholt, we 
won't do a thing to him ? What do you 
say?" 

"All right," said Howard rather 
weakly; but his enthusiastic backers 
did not notice his trembling lip and 
pale cheeks. If he had only taken ad- 
vantage of Uncle Tom's offer to teach 
him how to spar, or if he had con- 
fessed in the first place ! What a dash 
he might have cut among the boys, if 
he really knew a few tricks ! How was 
he to get out of it and still retain Billy's 
friendship? And how was he to fight? 
His mother might interfere. Nothing 
on earth seemed so desirable to him as 
that. 

He waited for Billy to get his papers 
and went with him to take his little sis- 
ter home after school. He listened 
with a heavy heart to the plans for the 
contest, which was to be two weeks 
from the coming Saturday. Several 
times he was on the point of confess- 
ing, but his courage failed him. His 
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only consolation was that he had not 
said an3rthing about his underholt. 
Billy was the one who had discovered 
it. 

"Now, don't you overfeed," said 
Billy, as he left him at the gate. "It'll 
be a terrible knock-down for us, if you 
get licked. But you won't with that 
undprholt. Good night, sleep tight," 
and Billy, singing at the top of his 
voice, "Bedelia, I'd like to steal ye," 
ran off. 

"What's that I hear about some one 
getting licked?" said the jovial voice 
of his Uncle Tom, as he came around 
the side of the house. "It looks to me 
as if some one had been 'licked," he 
went on, after being hugged vigor- 
ously by Howard, who greeted him 
rapturously as a possible deliverer. 

"Oh, Uncle Tom, they think I know 
an underholt, and I don't and will you 
'show me one? I'm going to fight two 
weeks from now." 

"Whew !" whistled Uncle Tom. "Is 
this the boy who was getting to be 
such a perfect lady that I was ashamed 
of him the last time I saw him. Will I 
show you a thing or two ? Well, maybe 
I won't ! Forgotten all about two-steps 
and girls, have you?" 



"You bet you'd forget about every- 
thing but lessons, if you had Miss Lucy 
for a teacher; she can see into your 
brain and she knows just what ques- 
tions you don't know in everything; 
and those boys always fighting — and 
some of them are hungry, too, Uncle 
Tom ! And nobody having any use for 
you if you don't tell the truth and all 
that ! I've been there only a week, but 
it seems about ten years. Gee ! I don't 
want to fight, but I don't want them to 
think I don't know how. When are 
you going to show me?" 

"To-morrow night after school I'll 
begin," said Uncle Tom. 

"Not to-morrow night ! They're go- 
ing to have a base-ball game. Billy is 
going to give the new pitcher some 
pointers, because he must stay after 
school Monday. He stuck a pin in a 
boy's leg, so he can't play." 

"The young savage! But I didn't 
know a pin-prick would disable a boy 
so he coulidn't play. Was it a coupling 
pin?" said Uncle Tom. "They must 
be very tender young specimens over 
this way." 

"Tender!" said Mr. Blanchard ex- 
pressively, he having joined them in 
time to hear the last remark. 



To be continued. 
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LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 

ALEXANDER DUMAS (pERE) TRANSLATED BY MRS. GEO. P. BROWN. 

• IV. 



At the hour agreed upon the archi- 
tect betook himself to the spot indicated 
by Satan, but the walk was solitary; 
neither the Httle old man, nor any hu- 
man being was in sight. The artist 
walked back and forth in solitude, fear- 
ing that Satan would fail to keep his 
appointment. When the clock sounded 
midnight and at the last stroke of the 
clock, "Here I am,'' said a voice full 
and strong behind him. 

He turned, startled because he did 
not recognize the former voice of Satan, 
who had not only changed his tone but 
also his form. He was no longer the 
little old man with fiery eyes and 
pointed beard ; he was now a handsome 
young man of twenty-five, with a fine 
form, a haughty air, a broad and pale 
forehead, furrowed by the wrath of 
heaven. He held in one hand the plan 
and in the other the contract. The ar- 
tist recoiled a step, so dazzled was he 
by his infernal beauty. 

"Ah ! now I recognize you" he said, 
"you have no need to tell me your 
name ; you are the demon of pride." 

"Well!" said Satan, "you see that 
I have not deceived you; are you 
ready?" 

"Yes," said the architect; "but be> 
fore I sign it, show me the plan ; I pay 
you dearly enough for it to entitle me 
to know what I am buying." 

"That is right" said Satan, "look." 
And unrolling the plan, he held it out 
to him without letting go of it. 

The architect then did what the priest 



had directed. Under the pretext of 
looking at it more closely, he took the 
parchment by the lower end, while 
Satan held it by the upper ; and while, 
by the light of the moon, he devoured 
it with a glance, he slipped his other 
hand under it and touched the hand of 
Satan with the holy relic. 

Satan was burned to the bone and 
sprang back uttering a loud cry and 
leaving the precious parchment in the 
hand of the architect. 

"Get you gone," cried the artist, on 
making the sign of the cross with the 
relic, "Get you gone." 

Satan, uttered a terrible imprecation. 
"You have taken the counsel of a 
priest," said the demon; "it is another 
new trick of that miserable monk; but 
just wait; wait a little, the end is not 
yet." 

At the same instant, the architect 
saw before him an enormous lion, who 
lashed his tail, and with his jaws open, 
and gnashing his teeth, seemed ready 
to devour him. 

But he was not intimidated by the 
lion; the furious animal in vain shook 
his mane, and leaped about him; he 
kept his relic constantly between them, 
so that, being thus repulsed the lion 
finally drew back. The architect prof- 
ited by this movement to make the sign 
of the cross. The monster gave a tre- 
mendous roar and disappeared. 

At the same moment the architect 
heard a great noise of wings above his 
head. An enormous eagle swooped 
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down from the depths of the sky, and 
the moon was hidden by its immense 
size ; but he suspected that it was Satan 
who came to attack him under a new 
guise, and, clasping the plan with one 
hand to his breast, with the other he 
presented to the king of the air the di- 
vine relic. 

Then the same thing happened to the 
eagle as to the lion. After flying 
around him, trying to strike him with 
its wings, to grasp him with its claws, 
to tear him with its beak. Satan found 
that he could do nothing as an eagle. 
The gigantic bird gave a loud scream 
and disappeared. 

The architect thought that at last he 
was quit of his enemy, but just then he 
saw a mass moving in the shadow; it 
was a colossal serpent which unrolled 
its thousand rings and approached him 
hissing; three times it wound itself 
around the architect, enclosing him in a 
triple coil of scales, and while raising its 
vibrating head, it sought with its glit- 
tering eyes the place to plunge its two- 
pronged fang that hung from its open 
mouth ; but the preceding combats had 
already familiarized the artist with 
these fantastic attacks and the sacred 
talisman, after having preserved him 
from the Hon and the eagle, protected 
him from the serpent which gave a long 
hiss and disappeared in its turn. 

Then the architect found Satan again 
before him in his first form, who said : 
"Well, I am conquered, and you have 
triumphed. But this church that you 
have stolen from me will never be fin- 
ished, and your name that you wish to 
render immortal will be forgotten and 
unknown. Good-bye, take care that I 
do not surprise you in some mortal 
sm. 



At these words Satan sprang from 
the spot into the Rhine where he sank 
and disappeared with a hissing sound 
as if he were a red hot iron. 

The architect rejoicing entered the 
town and regained his home, where he 
found his mother and father Clement 
at prayer. He recounted all that had 
passed and what had been the last 
words of Satan. 

"Well !" said the priest, "the devil is 
more loyal than I thought, since he has 
forwarned you ; now, you have only to 
guard yourself continually against 
committing any mortal sin. Once more 
I caution you beware of the sin of 
pride." 

The architect promised that he would 
watch over himself and the priest went 
to his convent, leaving the architect one 
of the happiest men on earth. The 
mother retired not understanding half 
that had passed, but happy because her 
son was happy. 

Left alone the artist, without parting 
from his plan which had so nearly cost 
him his soul, .kneeled and made a long 
prayer of thanksgiving to God for the 
aid he had received ; then he lay down, 
after rolling the plan under his pillow, 
slept, and saw in his dreams the finished 
cathedral. 

The next day, early in the morning, 
he went to the archbishop who had 
become impatient at the long delay ; he 
showed him the plan. The archbishop 
avowed that nothing had been lost by 
waiting, and opening the treasures of 
the Chapter he authorized the artist to 
help himself to all that was necessary. 

The same day the architect began to 
lay the foundation of his cathedral, and 
as many workmen had been digging for 
a long time in the sides of the Drachen- 
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fels, there was plenty of material ; and 
soon there rose from the ground, an im- 
mense plant of pressed stone expanding 
in the sun. 

• Three months passed and each week 
the monument mounted one course ; the 
architect was there from early dawn 
and often into the night. 

In the meantime a rumor began to 
spread that a new wonder was going 
to enrich the world ; because it was easy 
to see, from what was already done, 
what the edifice would be when fin- 
ished. People already came, as on a 
pilgrimage, from France, Germany, 
and Flanders. The throng of the cur- 
ious augmented every day. The portal 
was already finished, also the apse, and 
although one of the towers had at- 
tained only the height of twenty-one 
feet, the other was already more than 
a hundred and forty, so that it could be 
well seen what it would be when it had 
come to its full height which was to be 
five hundred feet. But the more the 
cathedral advanced the more the idea 
tormented him, that fhe cathedral 
•.would never be finished and that his 
name would be forgotten and unknown. 
He resolved to prevent the latter by 
making with the letters of his name the 
balustrade which would surround the 
platform of the tower: thus his name 
would be seen by all eyes so long as the 
monument should last. This resolution 
taken the artist was more tranquil and 
resolved to put it into execution im- 
mediately. 

Just as he was ready to begin his new 
project the archbishop sent for him to 
show him, he said, different relics that 
he had lately received; the architect 
descended from his tower and presented 
himself at the archbishop's. He. found 



Monseigneur Conrad very happy be- 
cause he had received from Milan three 
heads of the Magi with crowns of prec- 
ious gold ornamented with diamonds 
and pearls. The architect bowed de- 
voutly before these holy relics, said his 
prayer and having risen felicitated the 
archbishop on having received so rich 
and so wonderful a present. ''Well" 
said the bishop, "I have received some- 
thing more precious still from the em- 
peror of Constantinople." 

"Truly!" exclaimed the architect; 
**is it a piece of the true cross found by 
the empress Helen?" "Better tlian 
that." 

"Is it the crown of thorns put in 
pawn by Emperor Baudoin ?" 

"Better than that." 

"What is it then?" 

"The plan of the most beautiful edi- 
fice which has ever been constructed." 

"Oh ! ah !" said the architect smilling 
with disdain. 

"A plan which as far surpasses all 
other plans, as the sun leaves behind it 
all the other stars; since all the other 
plans are the work of man and this one 
is the work of God himself, who sent it 
by one of his angels to King Solomon. 

"You have the plan of the temple at 
Jerusalem ?" cried the architect. "Yes," 
"I am curious to see it." 

"Raise the curtain," said the arch- 
bishop, indicating with his finger a tap- 
estry which covered a frame. 

The architect obeyed with eagerness 
and found himself face to face with the 
celestial plan which with a single look 
he seized in all its details. 

"Well!" said the bishop, "what do 
you say to that plan ?" 

"Pshaw!" exclaimed the architect 
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sticking out his lips, "I like mine bet- 
ter." 

Just then a burst of infernal laughter 
resounded through the room ; the arch- 
itect recognized it as Satan's. He 
made a boimd and left the archbishop 
for the church of St. Gereon where he 
hoped to find father Clement but the 
priest had died during the night with a 
stroke of apoplexy. Just as this news 
was announced to him he heard a sec- 



ond time the burst of satanic laughtei 
which had already frightened him and 
a shiver coursed through all his mem- 
bers, penetrated to his heart and chilled 
him through. 

However he summoned all his cour- 
age and returning to his cathedral tried 
to lose himself in is depths ; but he soon 
felt stifled as though enclosed in a 
tomb, and he ascended the stairway that 
led to the platform. 




BUEL PRESTON COLTON. 

MANFRED J. HOI«MES. 



[This excellent man and devoted teacher re- 
cently passed to the beyond with a startling 
suddenness to his family and friends, and his 
body has gone 

"To mix forever with the elements,- 
To be a brother to the unsensible rock 
An to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share and treads upon." 

For nearly a score of years he has been at 
the head of the department of physical Science 
in the State Normal School at Normal, Illinois, 
where those who knew him best loved him 
most. No one could know him but to love 
him. 

The following biographical sketch from the 
pen of one of his intimate friends presents in 
brief an outline of his useful life. We would 



say "Rest in Peace" but for the conviction that 
for such as he there is no rest; at least no rest 
but in activity. He has achieved an immortal- 
ity that will never be content except in the 
continued search for the thoughts of the In- 
finite.] 

Buel Preston Colton was born March 23, 
1852, on his father's farm near Princeton, Illi- 
nois. His father, Chauncey D. Colton, and his 
mother, Emily Smith Colton, were both of 
Puritan stock. His father was a loyal co- 
worker with Owen Lovejoy in conducting the 
"underground railway" during the fugitive 
slave days, thus proving himself a lover of 
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humanity and justice; but he was also a lover 
both of nature and man's improvement of na- 
ture. His mother was a woman of rare piety, 
remarkable intellectual gifts, and force of per- 
sonality. Their home beautiful in its material 
environment, was more beautiful in 'iXs true 
and generous hospitality. The family and so- 
cial life that was fostered there was a living 
proof that not what we give nor what we re- 
ceive, but what we share, has the most precious 
worth. Tlie Colton family, co-operating with 
other families of Bureau county, such as the 
Love joys, the Zearings, and the Bryants, helped 
make Princeton one of the best communities 
of Illinois. 

With such advantages of inheritance and en- 
vironment, it is not surprising that the boy Col- 
ton developed an ambition to get a good educa- 
tion and take a hand in the world's work. His 
education was begun in a little brick school- 
' house on a comer of his father's farm. He next 
attended his uncle's select school in Princeton, 
after which he entered the Princeton Township 
High School and was graduated with its first 
class in 1870 under Henry L. Boltwood. He 
took one year of post-graduate high-school 
work at Princeton, spent one year in Knox 
College, and finished his college course after 
two years' study at Amherst, from which col- 
lege he was graduated in 1874. 

Mr. Colton's professional career began with 
his work as teacher in the Township High 
School at Princeton, to which position he was 
called in 1874. In 1876-77 he taught in the 
Keokuk (la.) High School. He then taught 
a year in the Decatur (111.) High Scool, after 
which it appears that he returned to Princeton 
and taught until 188 1. His growing interest 
in science and his ambition to prepare himself 
most thoroughly for the teaching of his special- 
ties led him to go to Johns Hopkins University. 
Here he studied for two years (1881-83) under 
the noted teachers and scientists. Brooks, Mar- 
tin, and others. In 1882 he was awarded' a 
graduate scholarship at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. With advanced preparation and increased 
inspiration he resumed the work of teaching in 
his native State. From 1883 to 1888 he was 
teacher of science in the Ottawa Township 
High School. The last three of the five years 
he spent in Ottawa he was also principal. Mr. 
Colton's work soon distinguished him as one 
of the best teachers of science in the West, and 
in 1888 he was elected to the chair of natural 
science in the Illinois State Normal University. 
Here for eighteen years he labored with steady 
devotion and single mindedness of purpose to 



perfect the organization of his special subjects 
and the method of teaching them. 

Mr. Colton's way of spending his vacations 
was significant and characteristic of him. At 
least twice we find him on scientific excursions, 
once perhaps at Agassiz's summer school, again 
and again in the Rocky Mountains, and now 
and then amidst the lakes and woods of Wis- 
consin or Michigan. For some years he spent 
a part of his summer vacation in institute work. 
Later he conducted a private summer school 
at the State Normal University until the sum- 
mer term became a part of the regular school 
year at Normal. Nothing can show Mr. Col- 
ton's appreciation of the necessity and economy 
of recreation better than the following verses, 
which he wrote at the beginning of his vaca- 
tion in 1902: 

UNBEND. 

Unstring your bow ; 

You ought to know 
That if kept bent 

Its strength is spent. 

Relax and rest 

A little while ; 
Put off your frown. 

Put on a smile. 

Just drop your work 

And take some play; 
Thus in life's race 
I You'll longer stay. 

Let up the everlasting strain; 

You'll be made new 
And free from pain 

With every fiber strong again. 

A sadly warped and stiffened thing 
Your entire being soon will be ; 

And snap! will go the o'erstretched string. 
Devoid of elasticity. 

If more of life you'd live, 

And from the wreck of nerves be free. 
Ambitious friend ! be wise in time ; 

Unstring your strenuosity. 

Professor Colton wrote two series of text- 
books, one on zoology and the other on physi- 
ology. These, like all of his writings, are mod- 
els of scholarly accuracy and literary excel- 
lence. The titles of the books on zoology are 
as follows: Zoology: Descriptive and Prac- 
tical ;Elementary course in Practical Zoology, 
and A Teachers* Handbook. The physiologies 
are Physiology; Experimental and Descriptive; 
Physiology ; Briefer Course ; Practical Physiol- 
ogy; Physiology; Practical and Descriptive; 
(the two preceding volumes bound in one) ; 
Elementary Physiology and Hygiene, Both 
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series of books have exercised an important 
and extensive influence upon the teaching of 
these subjects, and will continue for many 
years to be standard textbooks. The scope 
and adaptation of the physiologies make them 
useful from the college to the elementary 
grades. 

Mr. Colton's home and social life will form 
an important part of any biographical sketch 
that may be made of him. He was married 
to Miss Charlotte Zearing December 24, 1883, 
thus uniting two families of honorable ancestry 
and public esteem. Mrs. Colton's ancestors on 
both .sides were Revolutionary patriots; and 
her father, Dr. James R. Zearing, was one of 
the most efficient and faithful army surgeons 
in the Civil War. 

Mr. Colton was a devoted father. As far 
as possible he took his children with him on 
his frequent excursions and outings both for 
their pleasure and instruction. He read to and 
with them in the home circle many well-se- 
lected books. The children will carry these 
bright and joyous pictures through life with a 
grateful and helpful remembrance. 

Friends, students, and strangers will never 
forget the kind-hearted and liberal entertain- 
ment of the Colton home. Mr. Colton was 
fortunate in having a wife whose charm of 
manner, thoughtful attention, and ready wit 
never failed to make^the guest feel at ease, nor 
to leave a pleasant memory of the visit. 

One of the most significant and interesting 
questions that can be asked of a man is, What 
was his guiding purpose? What, did he con- 
sciously endeavor to stand for? Happily, in 
Mr. Colton's case, this question can be an- 
swered in part with certainty and definiteness. 
He said more than once that he did not con- 
sider his calling to be that of original research 
and the making of new contributions to scien- 
tific knowledge; but his life work was rather 
to extend scientific knowledge to the masses 



of the people. He could not have chosen a 
better vantage ground for realizing this noble 
purpose than that of a teacher of teachers who 
would themselves in their work reach all the 
children. So we find Colton in the true line 
of apostolic succession from Darwin, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Spencer, Youmans, Fiske, and others — 
those great, heroic missionaries of truth who 
have opened the way for the masses, including 
the little children, to comprehend and enjoy 
God's thought and love in nature. He impa- 
tiently and persistently brushed aside anything 
that interfered with the promotion of his spec- 
ial purpose. This was likewise true of any- 
thing that threatened the fulfilment of his social 
and personal ideals. He once said to the wri- 
ter, "I know what I am here for, and I will not 
let anyone or anything turn me aside." 

A man of distinctive character and striking 
individuality has passed on. That part of the 
world's work for which he assumed responsi- 
bility he did faithfully and well. He loved 
truth and simple directness, and hated shams 
of all kinds, especially pedantry. Life's wear- 
ing struggle ended his career too soon. He 
left the world his debtor, for he gave to it 
more than he received from it. He died Sept. 
8th, 1906, at Battle Creek, Mich., where he had 
gone hoping to get such help as would enable 
him to resume his work ^t the beginning of the 
school year. He was buried in the cemetery 
at Princeton. In due time, in accordance with 
his request, the grave will be marked with a 
great, rugged boulder that has lain for some 
years in his front yard at Normal. Such mark- 
ing is eminently fitting, for it becomes the char- 
acter of the man, his love of simplicity, and his 
passion for nature as it came from the hand of 
the Creator. 
"Then, there we leave him: Him? Such costly 

waste 
Nature rebels at: And it is not true 
Of those most precious oarts of him we knew." 
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THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 
SCHOOL-TEACHER. 

Forrest Crissey is writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post under the above title, a most 
striking biographical sketch of the man who is 
proving himself to be the master builder of the 
type of school teacher America must produce 
if the people's schools are to maintain them- 
selves. 

The incidents related in the first paper in 
the issue of October 20, were so typical that 
very few recognized the individual whose story 
was being told. There was the mother's am- 
bition and its realization through persistent 



effort and careful planning of sending the little 
son to school while the father fought in the 
Civil War. Later the boy takes an early part 
in earning the funds needed while getting an 
elementary schooling, and plans and carries 
out a year's work at college with money secured 
by working in the harvest fields. We find 
American conditions developing the wholc'man 
— not merely his intellect — and he must love 
the woman whose worth draws him to the 
task of home building. Devotion to this fuller 
life takes him from school into business for a 
time, but the influence of the home and the 
old ideals take him back to school again, but 
now as a common school teacher. The second 
paper takes up the development of this *Vough 
specimen of a school teacher," and at once re- 
veals the identity of the man, adding to the 
story the thrill of vivid personal interest which 
every teacher must feel in his biography. The 
County Superintendent opens his eyes to the 
duty of a teacher to be educated not only in 
the lore which has found its way into text- 
books even for college use, but also in the 
wisdom of the living growing thought and ac- 
tion of the times; In science, history, philoso- 
phy; in the business of the nation and of the 
community as a people; and especially in the 
calling of his profession of teaching. This 
means the devotion of some hours almost every 
day to private study beginning with such simple 
topics as Wells' "Natural Philosophy" and 
Green's "Shorter History of the English 
People," coming to the more particular studies 
of Tyndall's "Forms of Water," Huxley's 
"Man's Place in Nature," and Spencer's "Study 
of Sociology" and others of the famous series 
edited by Dr. Youmans. As the years rolled 
on, this reading led to deeper studies of philos- 
ophy, first of Mill, the effect of whom was to 
make him a free trader, and later of Sully's 
Psychology and books that made him feel the 
need of personal counsel with older students 
in this field. Seeking this among those with 
whom he came in contact, he was directed to 
Dr. W. T. Harris. In the meantime, the school 
teacher made his class work and influence for 
general good over his pupils, appreciated by 
them, his associates, and by the people. He be* 
came principal of the Strawberry Point schools, 
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teaching subjects in the high school in which 
he had never had a day's schooling, did insti- 
tute work where he so impressed his co-work- 
ers as to lead one to recommend him for the 
superintendency of the Cresco schools. Feel- 
ing himself unprepared for the place he yet so 
favorably impressed the Board of Education 
that they insisted on electing him. The larger 
duties immediately brought out the power of 
the man to meet them. He was now respon- 
sible for good work by a number of assistants. 
It was his duty to open their eyes to the living 
waters of thought beyond the mere facts of 
knowledge. A reading circle was formed and 
he also joined the "Monday Club" of the studi- 
ously inclined professional and business men 
of the little city. Later he put it into the con- 
tract with his teachers that they must do a cer- 
tain amount of progressive study and research. 
His circle of acquaintance widened to include 
Normal and University teachers, and he took 
advantage of an opportunity for a summer field 
study of geology and botany. Coming back 
from this to his duties as Superintendent at 
Cresco, he found a situation which is one of 
the menaces of the American school organiza- 
tion. The Board of Education under the influ- 
ence of a school-book agent had, as the agent 
said, decided to "clean out the old stuff' and 
give the school an outfit of new text-books. 
The sense of justice to himself and teachers 
and his American grit were at once aroused. 
Only books that he and his teachers approved 
of would he use. The ensuing book fight went 
finally back to the people of the city, and the 
Superintendent was sustained. The attention 
of educational men in his own and other states 
was attracted to a man of this straightforward 
and determined character. In the next few 
years he was called in rapid sucession to bet- 
ter positions, coming to Illinois and into Cook 
County, but never ceasing to devote a part of 
his time to study and association with investi- 
gating students in such discussions as those of 
the Evolution Club of Chicago, and the Philos- 
ophy Club of LaGrange. While at Aurora, he 
came up against the Political Boss with a pull 
who started out to "get" the teacher by pack- 
ing the School Board. But even with this ad- 
vantage, the teacher so presented all the facts 
of the charged partiality as to compel them to 
exonerate him. The fight resulted in an in- 
crease of salary, and the political burial of the 
Boss at the next election. After coming to 
Cook County, the "American School-Teacher** 
was soon recognized by such leaders as Dr. 



Dewey, President Harper, and Superintendent 
E. Benjamin Andrews. After a year's resi- 
dence course at Chicago University, the 
teacher, who had been his own university fac- 
ulty in selecting and following studies of the 
world's wisdom, earned a degree. When Col. 
Parker retired from the Chicago Normal, he 
was found to be the most available man for the 
place, and the Board elected him. The teacher, 
however, was under contract at LaGrange and 
the Board refused to release him. He said to 
Dr. Andrews, "I've got to stifck to my contract 
and you will have to elect another man." He 
was asked, however, to visit and keep in touch 
with the Normal school work during the year, 
and told he would then again be dected. By the 
end of that year, however, the Chicago situa- 
tion had changed, and Dr. Christopher the 
member of the Normal School committee of 
the Board of Education, who had become well 
acquainted with our school teacher, arose in 
the Board meeting and, instead of nominating 
him for the Normal School, nominated him 
for the superintendency of the Chicago schools, 
to which place he was elected. To this point 
is the fltory carried in the Evening Post of Oc- 
tober 27. It is sufficient to show all men the 
character, the principles of action in directing 
school affairs, and the power to stay with and 
accomplish the tasks taken up, which belong 
to the present superintendent. 

Every one who really has the best good of 
the public schools at heart should, it would 
seem, find it possible to unite with this man in 
the work of evolving better schools and better 
educational conditions, rather than to join 
with rebellious forces in whose ranks will be 
found those who seek personal or partial ends, 
and who will take advantage of successful op- 
position to push such ends and not those for 
the public good. G. A. B. 



THE STREATOR MEETING OF THE 
N. I. T. A. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers Association 
has found out "The process by which doubt 
is created." And an observ^able sharpness in 
the air indicates that it is coming to a season of 
"criticism." This is expected to mature its 
"judgments." The quoted phrases above are 
from "An ideal" describing what discussion is, 
printed on the dedication page of their .first 
year book. The first step only in this process 
of discussion was reached at the Streator meet- 
ing. All seemed to be in a cloud of doubt. 
As one speaker expressed it he felt as a 
mariner must who finds himself lost in a thick 
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fog. He knows there is a light on the shore 
somewhere but dare move in no direction lest 
he run on danger instead of safety. The gen- 
eral trend of the discussions in these meetings 
has been determined by a report on "An Out- 
line Course of Study on a Scientific Basis," 
written by Professor John A. Keith and Su- 
perintendent John A. Long and recommended 
for discussion by the association by a commit- 
tee of seven members. 

In an endeavor to go back to first causes for 
its "Scientific Basis" this report seems to have 
confounded the science of education with the 
general science of life or energy in the Universe 
as sought by Herbert Spencer and others. In 
its opening thesis on what education is the 
report describes Human life in terms that ap- 
ply equally well to Amoeba life; and Social 
life in terms which could be used as truly for 
the floral or animal life of any region. Edu- 
cation considered abstractly is defined as "A 
process of change — a statement equally true of 
a compost heap. Considered concretely educa- 
tion is not distinguished from any mechanical 
process which trains a growing organism to 
take special "forms." 

The writers of this report seem to go too far 
back in the process of evolution for any rela- 
tion of education as a human institution to 
apply, and not far enough back to reach the 
divine self consciousness and discover for us 
the principle He has used to educate the uni- 
verse into its present state of organization. In 
these mid-spaces, 'pathless and unfertile, we are 
denied the power to gain wisdom from spirit- 
ual companionship with brother human souls, 
and cut off from other connection with the di- 
vine guidance than such as may be given to the 
clod as well, through the interaction of an un- 
knowable first cause manifested as an appar- 
ently blind push and pull. 

It is necessary to realize this limitation, or 
perhaps it might be better described as this 
translation to a region formless of personality, 
to understand the view point of the papers 
presented to the Streator meeting on the topic 
of "History from the Side of Experience." 
Their discussion of the topic had no reference 
to the living personal contact of the children 
with the actual people and things about them 
2;s a basis for understanding the life of historic 
times* The proposition was to substitute for 
this modern life physical experiences with 
primitive things and external environments, 
not for any spiritual growth which such expe- 
riences Drought into the child's life at the right 
time might promote, but as the means to en- 



able him to understand and appreciate the rela- 
tive historic importance of recorded facts. In 
the discussion President John W. Cook broke 
away from this view point, by questioning 
whether there was any importance in history 
for common use except as it touched in a help- 
ful way the life we must live today and to- 
morrow, and insisting that biography gave the 
most vital connection of the child with the past. 

J. Stanley Brown delivered a strong presi- 
dent's address, pointing out in a vigorous man- 
ner why the school must be made better today 
that it was yesterday and will need to be bet- 
ter tomorrow than today. The alttendance 
wjas large, there being perhaps a thousand 
teachers present. 

There was also a good exhibit of children's 
constructive work done in the first four grades 
intended to illustrate "motor and industrial 
experiences by the child as a basis for the ap- 
preciation of history." It did illustrate an ad- 
mirable means for securing a sound spiritual 
growth and mental attitude toward present life 
which children would have to secure in their 
play and games if it were not better gotten by 
such work in the school. 

Criticism of the "scientific basis" as outlined 
for the discussion of this body of teachers is 
solicited by the committee and copies of the 
outline may be had of Superintendent N. D. 
Gilbert of DeKalb 111. This outline contains 
an admirable analysis of what the report styles 
"Human Adjustment," and which specifies typ- 
ical things and processes through which man 
organizes his creative power over physical life, 
and spiritual power for high social living. 

With regard to the preliminary theses on 
"What Education Is," one can probably read 
into the words "Human life" the attribute of 
self consciousness with its continuous creation 
of meaning for life, and re-creation of spirit- 
ual purpose for ones activities, to the end of 
transforming the individual into a social being; 
and can read into "Social life" its attribute of 
a universalizing self with its purpose of direct- 
ing life to the realization of human ideals. 
With these meanings read into the first two 
theses, the third one on education will be ex- 
panded so as to define education, even ab- 
stractly, as a process of co-organization of 
physical and mental powers into a spiritual life, 
and concretely as a progressive laying hold of 
these human and social powers, and directing 
them into organized activity in such a way as 
to make the individual a vital part of the 
physical, human, and divine life of the world. 

G. A. B. 
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THE ILLINOS SCHOOLMASTERS' 
CLUB. 

This club of about a hundred members has 
acquired again the delightful habit of meeting 
about the banqueting tables and after a social 
meal talking over some things in regard to the 
educational work of the state. The gathering 
at Peoria on October 12, was royally enter- 
tained at the Creve Coeur Club. President 
James of the State University opened the talk 
and emphasized the need that teachers take the 
lead in the organization of all educational move- 
ments. He pointed out especially the present 
tendency toward the establishment or profes- 
sional and trade schools. Such schools for 
young people with only elementary education 
are now organized by business men, and by re-, 
cent legislation in Massachusetts, taken up by 
the State through a departAient indfpendent of 
the public school system. President James felt 
that only under the direction of the teachers of 
the public elementaryand high schools could this 
work be done in such a way as to at the same 
time hold in the schools that work in literature, 
the languages and other cultural studies which 
has been gained for common school education, 
and should not be lost to any child whose in- 
stinct and ability make it of value to him. 
William Hawley Smith, Dr. Felmley, Supt. 
Gastman, and others took up the talk in a very 
general agreement. Saturday morning's meet- 
ing was more formal. Dr. Lord's address on 
"School Life as a Preparation for Civic Life." 
called out a good deal of criticism of his gene- 
ral limitation of the work of the school to intel- 
lectual training leaving the other results as the 
by-products of a good method of conducting 
the recitation. The next meeting of this club 
will be held at Bloomington in February. 



FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY VOLUME OF 
THE N. E. A. 

The officers of the N. E. A. are making every 
effort to prepare a valuable Semi -Centennial 
Volume for the active members and those who 
may join the association before January ist. 

A special feature will be a series of papers 
on education in different countries prepared by 
leading men in each country and valuable con- 
tributions from Dr. W. T. Harris and Dr. E. 
E. Brown on school work of the United States. 
Other matter that will be included is : 

The proceedings of the Departmeent of Su- 
perintendence at Louisville. 

The special Report of the Committee on In- 



struction in Library Administration in Normal 
Schools, recently completed. 

A revised and completed Index of all pub- 
lications issued by the Association since organ- 
ization. 

A classified list of topics discussed during 
the fifty years, arranged chronologically by de- 
partments. 

An historical analysis of the work of the 
Association from 1857 to 1907. 

A review and analysis of the declarations of 
principles adopted by the Association at its 
various annual meetings. 

Statistical tables of membership enrollment, 
and of annual receipts and expenditures since 
organization. 

Other matter appropriate to a volume closing 
the first fifty years of the Association's history, 
including : 

A directory of all life and active members of 
the Association on its rolls at the date of pub- 
lication. 

It is believed that this will constitute one of 
the most valuable volumes of the series. The 
preparation of this volume is well under way. 

The present Active Membership of the As^ 
sociation is 5,261, there having been added 
1,134 during the past year. It is the purpose 
to make a special effort during the current 
year to secure the enrollment, in every state, 
of all prominent teachers, not already members, 
who will be pleased to become identified with 
the Association and its work as it enters upon^ 
its second half century. Since we have not 
the advantage of the usual convention oppor- 
tunities for securing new active members, we 
must rely upon the aid of the present active 
members in extending the membership among 
their associates and acquaintances. 



A SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The growing need for artisan training in this 
country has led a number of gentlemen con- 
nected with the trades and with technical 
schools to plan the formation of a society to 
promote Industrial Education. 

The preliminary announcements of such an 
organization are now out, signed by Milton P. 
Higgins, Norton Emery Wheel Company, 
Worcester; C. R. Richards, Teachers' College, 
Columbia University; Henry S. Pritchett, 
President Mass. Institute of Technology; M. 
W. Alexander, General Electric Company; 
James P. Haney, Director of Manual Train- 
ing, New York City; Robert A. Woods, Di- 
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rector South End House, Boston; Leslie W. 
Miller, Principal, Penn. Museum & School of 
Industrial Art, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Ernest G. 
Yalden, Supt., Baron de Hirsch Trade School, 
New York City; Charles L. Warner, Principal, 
Technical High School, Springfield, Mass.; 
James P. Monroe, Monroe Felt & Paper Co., 
Boston; Arthur A. Hammerschlag Director, 
Carnegie Technical School, Pittsburg; Louis 
Rouillion, Director, Franklin Union, Boston; 
Henry Bruere, Secretary, Bureau of City Bet- 
terment, Citizens' Union of the City of New 
York. 

Steps are being taken to hold a large meeting 
in November in Cooper Union, New York 
City. Prominent speakers have already been 
secured, and the new society will be launched 
at that time. 

Promises of its hearty support have already 
been received from over one-hundred well- 
known manufacturers, school-men, and pub- 
licists representing some forty different states. 



JACK AND NELL IN FIELD AND FOR- 
EST. 

The editor of primary education, Eva. D. 
Kellogg, reviews Mr. Speed's nature reader — 
"Jack and Nell" in her magazine of November 
' as follows : — 

If ever a little unpretentious story-book 
taught a big, important lesson, this one does. 
And this lesson is, to keep your eyes open and 
note everything if you want to know what Na- 
ture is doing and why she does it. Two chil- 
dren, with a very wise uncle to direct them, 
illustrate the whole secret of Nature Study 
about which so much has been written and 
said in the past ten years. The book is just 
such a story as children will enjoy reading 
and they will absorb more knowledge of out- 
door life than they would ever get from text- 
books. 

Write the Public School Publishing Com- 
pany at Bloomington, Illinois for this book. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

The annual High School Conference of the 
University of Illinois will occur on November 
23 and 24, 1906. This is the third session of 
the conference to take up the discussion of 
courses in the high school curriculum. 

By way of consideration of the general cur- 
riculum, there will be given, by Prof. Frederick 
E. Bolton, Iowa State University, an address 
on the principles which underlie the organiza- 



tion of the curriculum ; by Prof. Franklin T. 
Baker, Teachers' College, Columbia University, 
an address on the relation of English to other 
subjects in the curriculum; and by Prof. L, H. 
Bailey, Cornell University, an address on the 
teaching of agriculture in high schools. 

It is the purpose of these conferences to dis- 
cuss not only the separate courses but also the 
organization of the high school curriculum as 
a whole. 

Thus far there have been considered the 
English courses, and the courses in physical 
biological and social sciences. 

A new group to be added is the Mfeinual Arts 
group, to which will be presented, for prelimi- 
nary discussion, proposed courses in drawing 
and manual training for high schools. 

In order to make this conference mean what 
it should mean to the schools of the state, 
all classes of high schools should be fully rep- 
resented, and participate freely in the discus- 
sions. Each accredited high school should 
have at least one representative present. 

The invitation is also extended to represen- 
tatives of other colleges and universities, acad- 
emies and normal schools to be present and 
enter into the discussions of the conference. 



A SUGGESTION FROM STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT F. A. COTTON OF IN- 
DIANA FOR BETTER QUALIFIED 

TEACHERS. 
There must be better preparation on the part 
of the teacher. However, the change must be 
fair to all interests. There are thousands of 
conscientious, hard-working teachers who have 
done the best they could under the prevailing 
conditions. These must not suffer but must be 
given a chan(fe to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions. But for all new teachers of the 
future something larger and more definite 
should be demanded. School officials should 
be empowered to set a date after which time 
no new teacher will be employed who does not 
meet the new condition. To illustrate, it could 
be announced that after Septemeber i, 1910, 
teachers will be classified in some such way as 
follows, and that teachers who do not meet 
these conditions will not be employed : 

I. Minimum Grade — ^This class must have 
scholarship equivalent to that of a commis- 
sioned high school graduate, must have one 
year of professional training, and must hold a 
twelve months' license. This class would be 
eligible to teach in district schools and in pri- 
mary and elementary grades in town and city 
systems. 
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2. Second Grade.— This class must have schol- 
arship equivalent to that of a commissioned 
high school graduate, and must have two years 
of professional training, and must hold a 
twenty-four months' license. This class would 
be eligible to teach in the district schools and 
in the grammar grades of town and city sys- 
tems. 

3. Third Grade.— This class must have schol- 
arship equivalent to that of a commissioned 
high school graduate, and must have three 
years of professional training, and must hold- 
a thirty-six months' state license. This class 
would be eligible to teach in the district 
schools, the grammar grades and in township 
and non-commissioned high schools. 

4. Fourth Grade.-^This class must have 
scholarship equivalent to that of the college 
graduate, must have at least one year of pro- 
fessional training, and must hold a sixty 
months' license. Such person would be eligible 
to teach in commissioned high schools. 

Of course better preparation should carry 
with it better salaries, and a new schedule 
should be announced. Salaries should be com- 
mensurate with the time and money expended 
in preparation and the skill brought to the 
calling. Living salaries should be paid — sala- 
ries that would offer some inducement to com- 
petent men and women to enter and remain in 
the profession. Under the new conditions the 
minimum salary should be not less than six 
hundred dollars for teachers of the third and 
fourth grades. Under these conditions it is 
fair to suppose that more competent men and 
women would choose teaching as their life 
work and would make the preparation neces- 
ary to work in the higher grades. It is also a 
fair supposition that under such conditions the 
schools would do better work. Indeed it is 
only by such school conditions that we can hope 
to meet the new demands of education. 



DR. N. M. BUTLER, CHAIRMAN N. E. A. 
BOARD. 
The Board of Trustees, at a recent meeting 
in New York City, elected Dr Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler of the Board to succeed Mr. A. G. 
Lane, whose death occurred in August last. 
The securities of the permanent fund of the 
Association were placed in the custody of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago in 
1904-5. These securities will remain in the 
same depository under the very wise and con- 
servative policy of management which was 
inaugurated by Mr. Lane, with the co-operation 



of Dr. Butler and other trustees, two years 
ago. 

The Executive Committee have under con- 
sideration invitations for the next convention, 
in July, 1907, from the Jamestown Exposition 
Company; Baltimore; Philadelphia; Toronto; 
Denver ; and Portland, Oregon. It is expected 
that a decision may be reached and an an- 
nouncement made before Dec. i. 



EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 

W. W. Stetson, State Superintendent, Au- 
gusta, Maine; prints, in a little pamphlet for 
circulation, the following '^Ideals.'' Absorb 
them and pass them on. They are a power for 
good. 

This discussion does not assume to exhaust 
the subject. It is written for the purpose of 
dropping hints and noting the next things, as 
suggested by present tendencies. The desire 
is to help in the correction of errors which, 
"though they may make the unskillful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve." 

IDEALS. 

When we become soured by a sense of our 
uselessness in this world and realize our unfit- 
ness for the next, then we write alleged wit- 
ticisms on the unwisdom of being hospitable 
to ideals. 

Ages before Emerson's day men hitched their 
wagons to the stars. "Long after the youngest 
critic has died" the wise of earth will continue 
to use this divine system of transportation. 

We are persuaded that ideals keep the heart 
pure, the thought sane and the act righteous. 

When the better day shall have dawned the 
New Education will come into its own. Then, 
the people will be scrupulous in paying a dol- 
lar for a dollar's worth of service, to the end 
that justice may be done and stealing cease. 

The time server will find no opportunity to 
serve his time. 

The doer will not toil in Arctic zones of 
neglect or flatten his sails in the calms of in- 
difference. 

Service will not waste its energies in seeking 
appreciation. It will be known that the recog- 
nizer of worth makes exhibition of the supreme 
quality. 

SCHOOL BOARD. 

The school board will consist of not more 
than five members, each serving for the number 
of years indicated by the membership, one re- 
tiring and one being elected each year. 

To be eligible to these positions candidates 
must possess honesty, capacity, have had ex- 
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perience in affairs, have a desire to serve and 
be controlled by an intelligence which will lead 
them to place the administration of the schools 
in the hands of the superintendent, except in 
the items of grounds, buildings and supplies. 

Common consent will exclude preadamitic 
teachers and pre-historic members of other 
callings so that the schools may not suffer 
from the misfeasance of persons compounded 
of inherited ignorance and acquired stupidity. 
It is not strange that such characters are 
"suspicious" of any improvement which spells 
change and that they continue in themselves 
the blunders of the past. 

THB SUPERINTENDENT. 

The superintendent will be endowed with 
those qualities which mark the statesman, thus 
making it easy for him to see his work in its 
proportions as well as in its details. 

He will welcome responsibility and will not 
flinch when charged with failures and, if cred- 
ited with successes, will not permit praises to 
fill his horizon. 

He will stand between injustice and its vic- 
tim and will not fail to give merit its just re- 
ward. 

He will be sane in counsel, righteous in 
judgment, responsive in sympapthy and in- 
spiring in association. 

His personality will pervade the system un- 
der his care and he will be its head — ^in two 
senses — or he will become a cipher without be- 
ing a circle. 

THE TEACHER, 

The teacher will know facts so well that 
they will be a means of grace instead of ex- 
hausting burdens. 

She will so efface herself that the child will 
be left alone with his problem and salvation. 

By recognition or silence, by act or refrain- 
ing she will help each pupil to know himself 
and do his best. 

She will be one of the community she serves 
and will do her share in promoting its welfare. 

Her work will find and leave her too honest 
to receive a dollar without giving its equiva- 
lent. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The common school course of study has been 
the dumping ground of some things that are 
wise and many that are otherwise. 

These inflictions have come from people 
whose ambition plays havoc with their judg- 
ment and who deceive themselves into thinking 
they think. 

These misguided individuals cause much 



mischief by being more anxious to be credited 
with doing something than concerned about 
having something done. They bring many 
grists but manifest scant interest in the grind- 
ing. 

The course will be so formulated and taught 
that the pupil will be able to read the forms of 
expression used by the masters. 

The instruction will help him to use skill- 
fully that form of expression in which he can 
best make known his thinking. 

This work makes possible the mastery of the 
foundation studies, furnishes opportunity to 
give needed introductions to cultural, forming 
and refining branches and for stimulating the 
pupil to enter the next higher school. 

When needed changes shall have been made 
the elementary school will once more be a com- 
mon school and it will not assume, or be bur- 
dened with, the work of more pretentious insti- 
tutions. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The high school will do the work of a sec- 
ondary school and will not connive at over- 
loading or underestimating the lower grades. 

It is hoped that somebody may live to read 
its emancipation proclamation and see it freed 
for dictation from above, as to its course of 
study. 

It will devote itself to introducing its stu- 
dent body to the sources of information and 
culture and will inspire the elect to continue 
their work in the college. Above all it will 
help those who cannot enter more advanced 
schools to do well the work to which they may 
set their hands and develop a determination to 
continue, by themselves, their scholastic train- 
ing. 

TRADE, INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

The trade, industrial and technical schools 
will conserve the power latent in pupils who 
must get their training and who are to make a 
livelihood from a knowledge of and skill in the 
manipulation of material things. 

They will prepare their students to do the 
thing they can do best and find joy in doing it 
better than it has been done by any one else of 
equal capacity. 

THE COLLEGE. 

The college will recover from its lapses and 
will continue to be a center of culture where 
language, literature, art, science, mathematics, 
history and philosophy will be so taught that 
vision shall not perish from the earth, or the 
Goethean type disappear from the ranks of the 
scholar. 
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These things will be done, even if some fea- 
tures savoring of the brutal, now given much 
prominence, have to be eliminated. 

METHODS AND DEVICES. 

The methods used will be so simple in con- 
tent and natural in application that the child 
will not lose sight of his work in the hare pro- 
duced by the instruction. 

The devices invented will die with the using 
and will not be bom again. 

Instead of devoting much time to storing the 
minds of children with facts the work will take 
such form as shall help them to be creative 
instead of imitative, independent instead of de- 
pendent, and will seek to make the indifferent 
different. 

No method or device will be retained which 
does not help the child to see that behind his 
work here is a thought and this inspiration will 
keep him from becoming as wooden as the ma- 
terial with which he labors. 

Many people are buoyed by the hope that the 
day will come when students of books, lovers 
of beauty, doers of things and the unclassifi- 
able will receive that schooling which will bring 
joy to themselves and benedictions to others. 

MANNERS, MORALS AND REUGION. 

The school of the future will make it easy 
for its student body to be observant of con- 
ventional forms. 

It will not forget that it is more important 
for the child to love and do the right than to 
know facts and have the power training gives. 
It will be accepted that a school which does 
not develop a reverence for the Divine, devo- 
tion to duty, love of humanity and desire to 
live righteously is as ghastly in its failure as it 
is unjustifiable in its existence. 
"This is the gospel of labor, ring it ye belles 

of the kirk. 
The Lord of love came down from above to 

live with the men who work. 
This is the rose that he planted here in this 

thorn cursed soil ; 
Heaven may be blest with perfect rest, but the 
blessing of earth is toil." 
"And only the Master shall praise us 
And only the Master shall blame ; 
And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame ; 
But each for the joy of working, 

And each in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees it. 
For the God of Things as They are I" 
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LONG'S AMERICAN POEMS. With notes 
and biographies. By Augustus While Long, 
Preceptor in English, Princeton University, 
Joint Editor of English Poems from Chaucer 
to Kipling. Cloth, izmo, 368 pages. Price, 
90 cents. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
This book is intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to the systematic study of American 
poetry, but it does not pretend to exhaustive- 
ness. All the poets from 1776 to 1900 who are 
worthy of recognition are here treated simply, 
yet suggestively, and in such a manner as to 
illustrate the growth and spirit of American 
life as expressed in its verse. Each writer is 
represented by some of his best-known poems, 
which are preceded by brief biographical 
sketches, designed to entertain and awaken 
interest. The notes at the end of the book 
give much useful and interesting information. 
The brief critical comments which have been 
added to the explanatory notes are meant to 
interpret the poems to the student and to win 
his attention and sympathy. 



JORDAN'S ELEMENTARY LATIN WRIT- 
ING. By Clara B. Jordan, Head of the De- 
partment of Latin, Hughes High School, Cin- 
cinnati. Cloth, i2mo, 270 pages. Price $1.00. 
American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

Jordan's Elementary Latin Writing is 
planned for the second, third, and fourth years' 
work in secondary schools. The book aims to 
teach the student to write good Latin prose. 
To this end it pays attention to style rather 
than to form. Great emphasis is laid on the 
necessity of the student's grasping the feeling 
of an author's expression and imitating his 
style without copying his exact words. The 
volume presents the important rules of syntax 
and a series of 100 graded English exercises to 
be rendered into Latin. These passages are 
both interesting and useful Latin quotations, 
presenting in order nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs, pronouns, and numerals, have been 
introduced for the purpose of providing sys- 
tematic and mechanical drill in forms. An 
English-Latin vocabulary completes the book; 
it is very full and contains not only words, but 
also important phrases, with references to the 
articles on syntax. 
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BROOKS & HUBBARD'S COMPOSITION 
—RHETORIC. By Stratton D. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Schools, i^^icveiand, Ohio, 
and Marietta Hubbard, formerly of Enghsh 
Department, High School, La Salle, Illinois. 
Cloth, i2mo, 442 pages. Price, ^i.oo. Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

This book is essentially modern and practical 
in its character. In Part One are given the ele- 
ments of description, narration, exposition, and 
argument, together with special chapters on 
letter-writing and poetry. A more complete 
and comprehensive treatment of the four forms 
of discourse already discussed is furnished in 
Part Two. In each part there is presented a 
series of theorems covering these subjects, 
each theorem introducing a single new prin- 
ciple. The pupils are taught how to correct 
their own errors, and careful coordination with 
the study of literature and with other school 
studies distinguishes the book. The modern 
character of the illustrative extracts cannot 
fail to interest every pupil. An extensive ap- 
pendix contains the elements of form, the fig- 
ures of speech, etc A complex index renders 
aid in ready reference. 



THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER. By Clara 

Murray. Illustrated in colors, 11 1 pages, 
cloth. Price 30 cents. 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER. 

By Clara Murray. Illustrated in colors. 

Cloth, 125 pages. Price 30 cents. 

These are two very pretty books carefully 
graded and easy, simple sentences. Much 
skill is shown in making the succession of 
direct statements varied and yet have the work 
on a page connected in thought. If anything 
these books are kept too easy in form. It 
would seem that good teaching would advance 
the power of the children for connected dis- 
course somewhat. We must commend again, 
however, the ingenuity by which simple sen- 
tences are made interesting reading. 



BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENOS. By Etta 
Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. School Edition. Illustrated, Cloth, 
165 pages, 40 cents. Little, Brown, and Co. 
Boston, 

This is a reader small children will take 
much delight in. 

The stories are about real children and child- 
ish life. They get the nicknames of Mother 
Goose characters in various ways and then 
bring the characters into their play to the in- 
terest of all including the young readers. 
Mary's Lamk Bo-Peep^ Tommy Tucker, Mis- 
tress Mary, Jack and Jill, and many others are 
found represented among Boy Blue's friends. 
In the last chapter the teacher asks the children 
to play at being a Mother Goose Book. Each 
child acts a character and the rest guess what 



LITERARY NOTES. 

The Autumn list of the Trade Department 
of Ginn and Company, Boston has some attrac- 
tive titles. 

Miss Caroline Burnite, Director of the Chil- 
dren's work in the Cleveland Public Library 
believes that the stories that were favorites in" 
the days of our mothers and grandmothers 
still have a charm for children and that ro- 
mance ought not to be crowded out by "nature 
books." She has edited Grace Greenwood's 
Stories from Famous Ballads and Mr. K H. 
Garrett has contributed a frontispiece in colors 
and full-page illustrations for each story. This 
is a beautiful gift book. 50 cents net. 

A new book that is sure to attract attention 
in these days of athletics and physical' culture 
is "Physical Education" by Dr. Dudley A. Sar- 
gent, Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium^ 
Harvard University. The book covers historic- 
ally the progress of physical education and the 
obstacles it has had to overcome to reach its 
present development. Dr. Sargent makes an in- 
teresting statement in regard to games. He says 
"North America has originated little in the 
way of physical exercises, excepting possibly 
the games of lacrosse which was played by 
the Indians, and the game known as 'bean 
bag' invented by Dr. Dio Lewis." As the re- 
sult of Dr. Sargent's efforts during the twenty- 
five years for the benefit of man physically his 
book will be of great interest. $1.50 net. 



COMPOSITION THROUGH LIFE AND 
LITERATURE, A manual for Practical 
Composition in Secondary Schools. By 
George F. Paul. Cloth, 112 pages. A. 
Flanagan Co., Chicago. 
The modern school maxim "Learn to do by 
doing," is applicable to composition work par- 
ticularly. During the first two or three years 
of the High School Course much writing 
should be done on a variety of subjects. Not 
every teacher is versatile enough to supply an 
adequate number of varied topics. Mr. Paul's 
little book is a wonder in this regard. The 
least literary student will be drawn to get his 
pen and express himself on some of these 
themes if the book is put into his hands. Hav- 
ing done this a few times, the teacher will then 
have a basis in his efforts to interest him in a 
better organization and expression of his 
thought 

The book has four parts, the first three of 
which follow the same general plan but increase 
in difficulty. The divisions in each part are: 
Historical and Literary Subjects; Themes 
Based on Literature; Topic Sentences; Occa- 
sional Subjects; Short Speeches; Topic Sen- 
tences for Paragraph Development; Letter 
Writing; Telegrams. Part Four gives: Plots 
for Development; Subject for fivt. and for ten 
minute reports; Newspaper theme sugges- 
tions, and subjects for descriptive sketches etc. 
it is. 



The Point of View of Modern Education 

Price 60c. Hinict A. Marsh Scnd All orders to the 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois. 

npHIS book discloses soiQe bt the new guide postswhich have been established 
by tbe principles of evolution and of genetic psychology, marking the' 
path for teachers in the elementary schools. It discusses the particular rela- 
tion of education to the growth of the affections and powers of thought and 
will as these powers are themselves dependent on the development of the three 
important nerre centers which control respectively the sensations, muscular 
activity and the higher emotions. This book will help teachers to answer such 
questions as: How does the child learn and from what different sources as 
teachers? To what ends in life? What are the influences of modem science, 
higher criticism, and extended national life on education ? It is a book for 
general guidance and inspiration for teachers and for parents as well. If it can 
be studied in associations of teachers and parents it will prove helpful in bring- 
ing the school and the home into closer co-operation. 



RBAD THESE LETTERS 



From ft Normal School President: I bave read with great interest indeed Miss Marsh's 
'Point of View of Modern Education." It is a delightful and charming book. It is precisely 
what the litle indicates— not a book teaching a multitude of fdCts, but a book which is an In- 
spiraUon to teachers and parents. It should be in the hands of teachers everywhere, and 
great good would be done could parents be led to see its value. 

Very cordially yours, L. H. Jokbs, President State Normal CoUege. 

YpsilanU, Michigan. 

From ftn Institute Conductor: This book is very suggestive, esi)ecially the last chapter. 
I shall uhe it and recommend It in my institutes. W. H Chuvbb, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

From s Training School Teacher: I read some weeks ago "The Point of view of Modem 
Education." and immediately lent it to another teacher whom I felt sure would enjoy it It 
has Jui»t come back to me. 

I think it a most enjoyable and helplul book. I am thankful to have a book in which the 
tacts in regard to the nature and the needs of the children are so clearly and simply sei forth. 
This book will be a boon to the great body of teachers who wish to do their very best by the 
children and who are discouraged hunting for the grain of wheat in the chaff of many of the 
articles on Child Study. 

I do not like the second page of the last chapter. It can easily be minundemtood. That is 
the only paragraph in the book that I do not like. Lida B. MoMubrt, 

DeKaib, Illinois. 

Prom a School Patron: The reading of Miss Marsh's book has given me unqualified 
pleasure—it is fine t>otb in matter and mann<>r. The thoui^ht is scientific, up-to-date, thoroughly 
pedagogical, and conveyed to us in thai simplicity of style which den tes thr finest literary art. 
Pick up the book at any page your interest in at once awakened, for at every turn are thoughts 
so clearly, pithily exprt ssed that they are epigramatlc in their quality. It is a good book for 
teachers, for pareuts, for everybooy. I congratulate Miss Marsn on tbfs tangible result of her 
long study and teaching experience. Mabt E. Mumvobd, 

710 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 

From Superintendents of Schools: 
Another Superintendent writes: It is the best book for teachers that I have seen in a 
long time. At last a practical teacher iu the public schools has given us In simple form the re- 
sults of the great work of G. Stanley Hall and other students of educat'on. 

W. N, Ptm, Vandalia, IllinoU 

From a City Principal: I have Just finished reading that thoughtful, helpful, little book, 
Marsh's Point of View of Modem Education. 

Every chapter impresses us with the author's intuition and insight. She has a fine under 
anding oi childhood gained by intelligent study and sympathetic ob ervation. Her book de- 
serves a wide reading by teachers and parentA. There is much work for books like this to do. 

Sincerely yours, D. A- Gbout, Principal Ladd sciiool, 

Portland, Oregon. 

From a Oounty Superintendent: I will want your new book. The Point of View of Modem 
ncatlon, for our Teachers' Reading Circle, to follow the study we are notv making of Glimp- 
of Child Nature. H. Milton Roth, Gettysuurg, Pa. 
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BROOKS'S READERS 

By STRATTON D. BROOKS 

Sitpcnnttndtnl of School&r Boston 

FIVE BOOK SERIES, 

FiUHT Ykah. rJH Puffer, lUtistralecL $0,25 

Second Ykah* 176 Pa^es, IlluiitTated. .35 

Third Yeau. 248 Pages, Illustrated* 
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the preparation of Brooks's Redders the constant attempt 
has been made to omit all the defectn found In other 1 
and to cling more closely to the legitimate purpose of a iji-al 
series tlian has been customary in most modern scb-^'* *'"''' -. 
But the advantages of Brooks s Readers arc not mr 
, tive: they are very positive. 

Oorr^spon deuce in regard to these new book-^ 
Hi solicited, and will receive prompt ai 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 
52l-S3t Wabash Av., Cfucaeo 
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A Combination for the Boy In School or Family 



We can send you SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION and 

The American Boy for a year for 
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The 

American 
Boy 

A Profusely Illustrated Monthly for 
BOYS. 
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taming and Practical Magazine in 
the IVorld for Young Americans. 
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Serial and Short Stories by Strate^ 
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roe, Shute and others, the best writers 
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Departments relating to all Boy 
Hobbies, edited by experts. 

It preaches the religion of "DO," 
and not that of "DONT," 

h doing more for the Uplift and 
Encouragement of Boys than any othei 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



St. Louis as 
an Educational 
Center 



Chicago and St. Louis 
are interesting educa- 
tional centers, but for 
quite different rea- 
sons. Chicago is rent asunder by con- 
flicting opinions on the matter of revo- 
lutionizing the system of school admin- 
istration. One party follows the ban- 
ner of Educational Democracy — which 
seems to seek the rule of the mob, the 
common place — centering responsibility 
for success or failure nowhere, because 
there is no capable individual responsi- 
bility. The schools, it is thought, must 
be self-governing as a mass; not 
through a succession of links in the 
chain of government in which there 
shall be a hierarchy of officials who are 
responsible for certain clearly defined 
results, but by a sort of referendum. 

The ancient Greek democracy of 
Athens would seem to be the spirit if 
not the model. 

Athaenean democracy banished Aris- 
tides because he was called the "just," 
and his life was a constant reproof; 
this democracy murdered Socrates be- 
cause he would not plead beseechingly 
before them for his life when he had 
done no wrong. Athens was for many 
years a shining example of a purely 
democratic misrule — ^rule by the mob, 
or referendum. 

The other party in Chicago seeks to 
continue the American idea of a repre- 



sentative democracy in which, from the 
grade teacher to the Superintendent 
and Board of Education, individuals 
shall be personally responsible for the 
performance of certain specific dufies 
to their superiors in office. Responsi- 
bility carries with it authority at every 
step in the ascent. 

Socialistic democracy would employ 
the referendum to hurl an official from 
power when ever his acts are not in ac- 
cord with its transient impulses. Rep- 
resentative democracy elects men to act 
for the mass for a certain specified pe- 
riod, at the end of which the electors de- 
termine whether he shall continue for 
another term or some other representa- 
tive shall act for them. 

Chicago seems to be in the throes of 
a transition from representative to so- 
cialistic democracy. Just what is the 
present aspect of the struggle or what 
will be the final outcome no one can 
tell. 

In St. Louis a different spirit prevails. 
There is no longer any question as to the 
system of school administration. That 
seems to be settled in accord with the 
principles of Representative Democracy 
in America, and those who administer 
it are "representative men*' in the Em- 
ersonian sense of that phrase. In some 
respects the city has had a new birth, 
educationally and economically, since 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
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The new school buildings and their 
furnishings equal, where they do not 
excel, the best in the country. 

"Progressively conservative," or 
"conservatively progressive" seems to 
express the spirit of the educational 
. movement. St. Louis was slow to en- 
ter upon what some call the new move- 
ment in school education. To our 
thinking the distinguishing mark of 
the "new movement" is an endeavor to 
make a more persistent study of things 
than formerly, in connection with as 
persistent study of books which de- 
scribe things. This appears to be the 
present endeavor of St. Louis. 

The voluntary combination of the 
teachers for mutual improvement is 
one of the most notable things in the 
educational department of the city. A 
pedagogical society of about 2,000 
members meets at the Central High 
School two Saturdays in every month 
for study and observation. This So- 
ciety of Pedagogy was founded in 
1 87 1 by H. H. Morgan, then principal 
of the High School. The president and 
dominating inspiration at the present 
time is A. C. Fruchte, who has been 
prominent in education in this country 
for years. 

The society separates at each meet- 
ing into twenty-five or more groups for 
the study of matters of commanding 
interest to the members of the respec- 
tive sections. With such leaders as 
Dr. Denton J. Snider, in the study of 
human institutions ; Francis E. Cook in 
Pedagogical Psychology; Peter Her- 
zog in Modem Pedagogy; John C. 
Collins in History of Education ; Philo 
M. Buck in General Literature; James 
W. Hall in English ; E. G. Hoffsten in 
Shakespeare and his Predecessors; R. 



A. Rocfort in the French Drama; 
Esther Mills in the development of the 
Novel, and others of corresponding 
ability, there is presented to the teach- 
ers of St. Louis educational extension 
opportunities which are evidently ap- 
preciated. Noted authorities and 
speakers from different parts of the 
country appear upon the platform at 
every gathering of the society. 

For example, at the meeting No- 
vember 17, Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, pres- 
ident of Brown University, spoke on 
"Gains in Education," and Richard G. 
Moulton at four o'clock on Nov. 20, on 
"The Merchant of Venice." 

At St. Louis for some years there 
has been something of a line of cleavage 
between those who, for want of a bet- 
ter designation, might be called the 
progressives and those called conserva- 
tives. And yet, this gives no proper 
notion of the difference. There is in 
the schools the old Hegelian strand of 
thought of which Henry C. Brock- 
myer was the chief apostle, and which 
was represented in education for many 
years by William T. Harris; and tlie 
counterpart to this is the modern scien- 
tific strand, having no one recognized 
leader, but cropping out in especially 
able principals here and there, who 
found more that seemed to them in har- 
mony with the natural growth of the 
child in the doctrine of evolution as re- 
vealed by Darwin and Spencer than in 
the doctrine of Hegel. Among these 
principals was the late Charles How- 
ard, a second Pestalozzi in spirit, and 
more skillful than the master in execu- 
tion. 

There are indications that these two 
strands of thought are to harmonize in 
one, which one seems best characterized 
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as NeoHegelian and Neo-Spencerian. 
Mr. Snider, one of the old Hegelian 
stock, has for a score of years been 
evolving from Hegelian autocracy into 
that democracy of thought — so to 
speak — which is on the verge of utter- 
ance, often, in Hegel. The Absolute, 
the Idea, is but the human Psyche writ 
large ; therefore, the explanation of the 
universe must be sought in psychology. 
The "Science of the Universe" is psy- 
chological rather than philosophical. 
Human thought began in its thinking 
to see God as a Psyche ; but in the inter- 
est of the reason, of the permanent and 
unchangeable, it eventually conceived 
him as a principle with nothing cor- 
responding to personality, and so be- 
came alienated from him ; but this phi- 
losophic movement comes to its end in 
Hegel and returns to the psychological 
conception of God — ^the primary con- 
ception of the race, except that it is now 
seen to meet all the requirements 
needful to establish him as a guest-god 
at every fireside and as abidingly ra- 
tional at the same time. 

Toward this same conclusion has 
modern science been approaching with 
giant strides during the last half cen- 
tury. The Psyche in man is ever ris- 
ing toward unity with the Absolute 
Psyche by processes indentical with 
those of the Absolute in his creation of 
the Universe: such are the revelations 
of evolution. 

Of course this is here given as a . 
mere dictum, but, as the writer sees it, 
it is yet to appear as the rational out- 
come of the long travail of the race. 
We shall yet come to appreciate the 
great boon of philosophy to the human 
race, and the equally great boon of 
modern science. What will over-top 



them both in its worth will be their 
union into a one unceasing purpose and 
process that runs throughout the Uni- 
verse which will be found to be identi- 
cal with the teachings of the Nazarene. 
It is. not an altogether unjustifiable 
prediction that St. Louis, which has 
long been the center of the most pro- 
found philosophic movement in this 
country, and which has profoundly in- 
fluenced Education, will yet be the cen- 
ter of a still greater movement in fun- 
damental educational thought which 
shall prove a blessing to the children, 
and so to the nations of the earth. 



The 

Course of 
Study. 



Attention is again be- 
ing directed toward 
the formulation of a 
course of study for 
elementary and high schools. I say 
"again," not because those responsible 
for the schools ever lose sight of this 
subject, but for the reason that periods 
of special interest arise because of some 
new attempt to better adapt the course 
to social and economic conditions on thd 
one hand, and to the natural growth of 
the child on the other. No one ques- 
tions the need of giving both of these 
factors due consideration. 

Supi. J. M. Greenwood has recently 
contributed to this discussion by an 
article in the Educational Review in 
which he considers at some length the 
two-volume course of study by Charles 
A. McMurry, recently published. In 
so far as his paper is not commend- 
atory, it is a criticism on the failure of 
the author to give due regard to the nat- 
ural process of growth of the child. 
Its psychology is defective. In the ef- 
fort to survey the educational route it 
diverges so often from the main line 
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that neither the essentials nor the non- 
essentials become known. The learner 
catches a glimpse of many things, but 
confuses essentials with the less essen- 
tial, and makes no thorough mastery of 
fundamentals. This is, in substancci 
his objection, which, if it hold, is vital. 
Another formulation of a course of 
study is incubating in a strong commit- 
tee which is describing education as 
"change" and "adjustment." This 
also seems to be awry in its psychol- 
ogy. It has enough of the mechanical, 
objective sort, but too little of the 
Psyche embodied in the children. 
Every course of study is fatally weak 
which does not recognize at every step- 
that it is by the exercise of the self-ac- 
tivity of the child that his education is 
advanced. He must educate himself in 
the school after the manner in which the 
human race has so far educated itself 
on this planet. The school supplies the 
environment whose influence upon the 
child should be akin to the influence of 
the All-Soul upon the race. The child 
must be educated through the exercise 
of a self-activity that is free to choose. 
It is by this process that the race has 
reached its present degree of education. 
The ideal toward which the race and 
the individual is tending is toward the 
realization of the common purpose or 
end of growing toward unity with the 
All-Soul in feeling, will, and knowl- 
edge. So far as we love His love, will 
His will, and think His thought, we are 
like Him, for to that extent "we see him 
as He is." 

This has ever been the teachings of 
religion, but it is now the teachings of 
philosophy and science. "A scientific 
basis of a course of study" must be. 



therefore, the religious and the philo- 
sophic basis as well. 

The reasons for declaring that all 
these bases are one and the same are 
set forth in another part of this number. 

If education is what is above sug- 
gested, then the fxmction of the school 
is not far to seek. Its unvarying pur- 
pose is the purpose of education, and 
the only purpose of a course of 
study must be to suggest ways and 
means for realizing this unvarying 
purpose. The guiding principles which 
will lead to the discovery of the best 
ways and means are those of genetic 
psychology, supplemented by the prin- 
ciples of sociology. 



A 

Strong 

Protest 



Prof. Hugo Muenster- 
bergi of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology of 
Harvard University, 
makes the following protest, in a recent 
number of McClure's Magazine, 
against diverting public opinion and 
school opinion from the need of stricter 
intellectual school discipline to the mis- 
taken notion that the present low state 
of scholarship is due to the way we spell 
English words. He appears to think, 
as does the editor of this magazine, that 
if the simplified spelling board shall 
succeed in making this diversion, the 
present forward movement toward 
higher standards of scholarship in the 
schools will be side-tracked for an in- 
definite period. Professor Muenster- 
berg says: 

"Just because everything depends 
upon a growing public opinion in favor 
of stricter intellectual school discipline, 
I call it a calamity that the spelling 
board takes advantage of the alarming 
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state of the schools to spread the im- 
pression that the backwardness of 
American school children results from 
the difficulty of correct spelling. If 
this fairy tale becomes dogma, then 
every forward movement or serious 
educational progress is side-tracked 
again for a long while. Then there is 
no one to blame any more ; our women 
teachers are then splendidly prepared 
for their task; our school children are 
in the most excellent frame of mind for 
hard study ; the parents make the most 
ideal efforts to develop in the children 
the sense of duty and intellectual re- 
sponsibility; and the only culprit is the 
treacherous dictionary maker who does 
not write blest and blusht. In short, 
all that is in future needed for the thor- 
oughness of our school children is that 
it shall be spelled just thoroness." 



The 
Falling 
Supply of 
Teachers 



The Sun, published in 
New York City, has a 
leading editorial in the 
November. 22d issue, 
on the failing supply of teachers which 
utters a timely warning It says in 
substance : "The supply of teachers is 
diminishing. Not enough to supply the 
schools are coming from the institu- 
tions for the training of teachers and in 
New York the out-of-town supply has 
decreased from more than a quarter of 
the demand for new teachers to less 
than a tenth. The wages in New 
York are better than in other cities but 
positions in the city are not sought be- 
cause of the much greater cost of liv- 
ing, and the nothing approaching home 
life for the teacher. The time and ex- 
pense required for preparing to teach 
are great and increasing from year to 



year, and the increase in remuneration 
is not commensurate. The conditions 
thus produced are of the gravest sort 
to the public. The most of our citi- 
zens receive all the schooling they are 
to have in the elementary grades of the 
public schools, where a supply of com- 
petent teachers is threatened with ser- 
ious curtailment. That the standard.^ 
of proficiency established for instructors 
in these grades should be lowered is as 
improbable as it is undesirable. The 
only practical solution of the difficulty 
appears to be in offering such wages as 
would make teaching in these schools 
attractive to larger numbers of men and 
women.*' 

The above is a summary of the con- 
tents of this editorial. The conditions 
complained of are extending through- 
out the country — more expensive prep- 
aration for the work of teaching with- 
out corresponding increase of the pay. 



Leaflets on the Evolution of Religion 
and Philosophy. 

(by GEORGE P. BROWN.) 

Number XXVI'. 

THE MODERN VIEW O^ THE WORI,D AS 
REI^ATED TO EDUCATION. 

[Our last leaflet brought down the 
evolution of philosophy and religion to 
the religion of Christ, which was set 
forth in its essential particulars. The 
religion of Christ is a way of life for 
men which we are now discovering is 
an evolution from the way of life of 
the animal, vegetable, and inorganic 
worlds. 

The following is the twenty-sixth 
leaflet of this series containing a re- 
statement of the fundamental truths 
that the evolution of knowledge, since 
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Christ, has revealed, which have been 
gathered up along the way traversed in 
the intervening leaflets. It is the begin- 
ning of a direct application of the 
truths of evolution to the science and 
art of teaching and is the beginning of 
a series of round-table studies with the 
faculty of a wide-awake high school in 
central Illinois.] 

Every formulated system of public 
education must rest upon a foundation 
which we may call a "View of the 
World." Whether we call this view 
of the world, philosophic or scientiific, 
it is a more or less clear conception of 
the origin, process, and destiny of Na- 
ture and of Man which it is the ulti- 
mate purpose of both science and phi- 
losophy to discover. This conception 
is the conscious or unconscious basis of 
every human life or human institution. 
As a man thipketh on the foundations 
of existence so is he, in so far as he is 
anything worth while. 

If there is no unity in tlie infinite 
range and variety of activity which we 
t:all God, Nature, and Man, then there 
can be no one governing principle man- 
ifesting itself in philosophy, science, 
religion, and the varied institutions of 
human life. If there is no such gov- 
erning principle which is universal and 
eternal, why should not man eat, drink, 
and be merry since tomorrow he dies. 

The most ancient view of the origin 
of the world was vague. It accounted 
for the origin of mankind by declaring 
that two agents of- the Creator threw 
stones behind them and that those 
thrown by one became women and 
those thrown by the other became men. 

This account is significant in that it 
made man arise from the ground — the 
source of all life. 



The Brahmanic account gave man a 
more spiritual origin, in which he was 
described as a dream of the Creator, in 
which the self-activity of the dreamer 
was imparted to the being created. But 
being a dream man and nature were not 
a reality but merely an illusion. 

This account assumes a spiritual or- 
igin of all things, but these things are 
only the adumbration of the reality. 
The Orient has, for the reason of this 
spiritual view, been the source of ail 
religions which gave supreme power to 
spirit. 

A probably later account of man was 
that of the Jews, which combined the 
material and the spiritual in the creation 
of man. His physical form was 
moulded from the earth, into which the 
spirit breathed the breath of life. This 
latter conception has prevailed among 
even the most learned and thoughtful 
in Christendom until quite recent 
times. 

But theprogressofphilosophy and of 
the science of nature have, during the 
nineteenth century, discovered and laid 
bare to even ordinary intelligence that 
creation was not a mechanical process, 
as the Jews conjectured, by which man 
was made after the similitude of a 
steam engine, for example, but that it 
is the result of aeons of growth from a 
beginning which was some phase of 
self-active spirit, which process is 
known as evolution. 

Man is the last and highest link in 
the chain of evolution on this planet, 
which (evolution) now appears to be 
the Creator's process of making the 
Universe. The Universe is the orig- 
inal One as he has uttered himself. 
This One we call the All Father. He 
is an activity which is his own cause. 
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therefore, a self-activity. This abso- 
lute self-activity is eternally expressing 
himself in the infinite variety of being 
we know as the world or Universe. 
Self-activity is the same as, that is, 
identical with spiritual being. Inert 
matter cannot be self-active. Indeed, 
there is no such thing as inert matter 
to which all its activity is transmitted 
from without, — being transmitted from 
some other thing. All existence is self- 
activityi because it is the activity of the 
absolute. This absolute of existence is 
God manifesting himself in some lim- 
ited form of being. In so far as it has 
being, that being is one with the self- 
activity of the Universe. This abso- 
lute self-activity must be self-conscious. 
Why so? Because the highest and last 
stage of its evolution on this planet is 
man, who is self-conscious. There can 
be nothing in the effect or product 
which is not in the cause. Man makes 
himself his own object, and this mak- 
ing self its own object is what is meant 
by self-consciousness. God makes him- 
self — the Universe — his own object, 
and this is absolute self-consciousness. 

Evolution is the process by which a 
beginning, a germ (so to speak), of 
self-activity, grows into a fuller reali- 
zation of its potency and into a fuller 
identification with the absolute. This 
planet is such a germ or beginning 
which from the beginning has, through 
aeons of time, advanced step by step 
toward man, a self-conscious being 
who in his self-consciousness sees him- 
self as the image of the absolute, or 
rather, as one with the absolute, in so 
far as his self-consciousness is identical 
with the self-conscious Universal. 

In his process of evolution, man has 
passed from the self-activity manifested 



in the inorganic world, through the 
hierarchy of the forms of vegetable and 
animal being, and has arrived at self- 
conscious being. Every phase of ac- 
tivity in this evolutionary process is a 
self-activity. In the inorganic stage 
the activity is too limited to admit of 
that organic unity known as life. In 
the life stage this self-activity is self- 
producing: beings reproduce them- 
selves as self-active and reproducing, 
all along through the hierarchy of veg- 
etable life, of animal life, and of human 
life; each grade in the hierarchy being 
an advance toward self-consciousness. 
The evolutionary process is a compound 
of advance and regression ; synthesis 
and analysis; growth in power and 
function, and degeneration; rise and 
fall; with a slow forward movement 
toward self-consciousness or a fuller 
self-consciousness as the resultant. 

This forward movement is toward 
consciousness in all forms of being be- 
low animal life, and through conscious- 
ness in animal life to self-consciousness 
in man. The history of the human 
race is a record of slow advance from 
lower to higher attainment in the out- 
reach of self-consciousness in the race. 

The education of its children by one 
generation to fit them to survive, began 
among the animals. It has been con- 
tinued by conscious man from his birth 
into consciousness, and has rapidly ad- 
vanced since his birth into self-con- 
sciousness. 

The evolutionary movement above 
outlined is a movement within the Uni- 
verse. The Universe is the self-activ- 
ity of the All-Soul. The All-Soul is, 
therefore, the source, the support, the 
inspiration and guide of the infant soul 
of man in the stniggle of his own self- 
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activity toward the fuller realization of 
itself. 

The process of the self-creation of 
man from the beginning would not be 
a process of self-creation toward free- 
dom, unless man in the fullness of time 
attained to conscious freedom to 
choose. Without freedom of choice he 
would be but a machine moved by a 
force not his own. The lower- stages 
of his evolution in the animal world 
were prophetic of subsequent freedom 
of will, as they were, also, of self-con- 
sciousness. Only by the exercise of 
freedom could man eventually achieve 
freedom. Freedom has been his un- 
conscious and, later, his conscious goal 
since this consciousness was achieved. 
The history of the human race is a his- 
tory of man's struggle for freedom. 
Like all other inheritance he must earn 
it to possess it. This implies that he 
must make many mistakes, must fall 
many times, must go down and disap- 
pear as a people, under certain insup- 
portable conditions in certain localities, 
while from the conflict must come a 
stronger people. Man has ever been 
an earnest striver for some ideal beyond 
what has been attained. 

This striving is one of the marks of 
his origin in the absolute freedom of the 
All-Soul. He is the son of God, and 
if son then heir ; but if he shall possess 
his inheritance of freedom "he must 
earn it anew." 

The purpose of education is to hasten 
the evolution of the children by supply- 
ing such an immediate environment as 
will lead the young new-born souls 
through the purgatorial process by 
which they must rise above the rule of 
the lower animal and human inher- 
itance, so strong in youth, to that higher 



plane of self-activity in which the de- 
sires reach out toward ideals attainable 
only by "loving" what they feel to be 
worthy and good, "willing" what they 
feel to be right, and "knowing" what 
they feel to be the truth. It is only 
such ideals and aspirations that really^ 
satisfy and interest the better self inj 
every youngster as well as in every 
normally developed adult, and prompt 
to manly life. 

I suggest here the deepest purpose of 
all education worthy of the name. Such 
a purpose when touched with feelings^ 
of reverence and love for its source is a 
religious purpose ; when this purpose is. 
touched by feelings of duty and jus- 
tice, it is a patriotic and ethical purpose 
producing the state and civil society; 
when the dominant feeling is love for 
the beauty in the purpose, it is the im- 
pelling force of the artist; when the 
feeling of altruism is regnant in it, it 
becomes the philanthropic, benevolent 
purpose of good citizenship ; and so on 
through all institutional life. But these 
are all the one purpose of coming more 
and more into spiritual unity with the 
All-Soul. The atmosphere of his love 
and righteousness and truth pervades 
the Universe, and man breathes it in 
larger or smaller draughts, according 
to the openness of his soul to its min- 
istrations, and his capacity to receive. 

This view of the world does not per- 
mit us to divide off the soul of the stu- 
dent into sections, calling one its relig- 
ion; another its politics; another, its 
business pursuits; another, its social 
life; another its life of research; and 
another its amusements and recreation. 
The true view of one's relations to the 
Universe — to the All — which the 
proper interpretation of the process of 
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evolution reveals, will show that the 
worthy doing of any worthy act is an 
act pleasing to the All-Soul, and is, 
therefore, an act of obedience to his 
willi which obedience is the command- 
ing purpose of human life. 

With such a view of God and of hu- 
man life, what is there worthy to enter 
into the life of the child that is not 
worthy to enter into the life of the 
school ? This view of the relations of 
the human soul to the Universe re- 
moves all walls of separation between 
human institutions and human inter- 
ests, between the secular and the sacred. 
Instead of the profane excuse for un- 
worthy acts, so often made, that "busi- 
ness is business," "religion is religion," 
"politics is politics," and "art is for 
art's sake," and they must not be 
mixed, this view of the Universe re- 
veals, beyond question that business, 
politics, industries, society, literary pur- 
suits, and religion are one, in that, and 
in so far as they are approaches toward 
a fuller unity of the activity of the AU- 
Soiil with the soul of the individual. 
So it comes to appear that all worthy 
work is worship, and the secular is 
fused with the sacred. 

This view of education is especially 
important and timely because of the 
growing tendency of the schools, even 
the schools for the education of 
teachers, to limit their efforts to the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the 



strengthening of the intellectual pow- 
ers. The child is the trinity of "heart," 
"hand" and "head," and his proper ed- 
ucation is a harmonious growth of the 
whole child. This trinity I conceive 
to be the whole child which we have 
been so often exhorted to bring into the 
school. Another name for this trinity 
is "feeling — ^will — intellect." I have 
named the elements in the order of their 
superior effectiveness in human life, 
and it is of vital importance that they 
shall be seen as a spiritual unity in 
which each member is the other two as 
well. It is such a fusing of phases of 
activity into unity that constitutes a 
spiritual unity. In such a unity each 
part is all, for all is involved in each. 
Each separated from the all, as for ex- 
ample intellect separated from the rest, 
is nothing. To educate an intellect 
without a corresponding education of 
heart and hand (will) results in some- 
thing negative, often demonic. 

What ground have we for declaring 
that the school and the state have noth- 
ing in common with the church and 
that they are to be separated as far as 
possible ? 

If the lion and the lamb are ever to 
lie down together on this earth it will 
be the outcon^e of the teachings of evo- 
lution as science and philosophy are re- 
vealing them, and of the application of 
these truths to education in all of its 
institutions in the social order. 
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LEAFLETS ON THE PSYCHOLOGY AND ART OF TEACHING. 

Primary Grades. 
VL 



In former leaflets the psychology of 
primary teaching has been emphasized. 
In the practice of the art two move- 
ments of the learners mind, of equal 
importance, must be regarded. These 
are the creative and the imitative; the 
expression and the acquisition; the 
gathering of material and the use of it 
in formulating and uttering the child's 
self. These two movements are named 
composition and reading. 

The most recent formulation of the 
successive steps in these movements 
which the writer knows has been made 
by Emma C. Davis, Supervisor of Pri- 
mary Instruction in the Cleveland 
Schools. 

The following extracts from the 
Hand-Book for Teachers in the depart- 
ment of English presents an outline of 
the work suggested for the composition 
and reading during the first year of 
school life. This is the result of earnest 
study and practice in a system of 
schools eminent for results in teaching 
children English; a system in which 
the spirit of progress has prevailed for 
years, and a consequent hospitality to 
suggestions of improvement : 

EXERCISES IN ART OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH. 

Composition, 
I. Oral Work: The main agency 
for the instruction, training and devel- 
opment of the children of the First 
Grade is the conversation or oral lan- 
guage work. The child must of neces- 



sity express himself, his life-expe- 
riences, his thought and feeling; and 
for this purpose we create and arrange 
such conditions as shall enable him to 
do this with greatest effectiveness. The 
reading, the conversations, the writ*^en 
work, and the manual activities, are 
combined to bring about a co-ordinate 
development of thought and expres- 
sion. 

2. Written Work : The earliest writ- 
ten work of the child on the blackboard 
and at his desk is copy and imitative 
work, the successive steps of which are : 

(a) Writing words from dictation 
or memory. 

(b) Copying short sentences. 

(c) Copying elliptical sentences and 
supplying omitted words. 

(d) Copying sentences and adding 
original sentences and thus comiriet- 
ing the story. 

(e) Embodying given words in sen- 
tences. 

(f) Writing two or more sentences 
about a given idea ; as "My Leaf." 

Concurrent with the above are dicta- 
tion exercises given for the three-fold 
purpose of — 

(a) Training to write independ- 
ently. 

(b) Learning to spell from dicta- 
tion. 

(c) Training to recognize the sen- 
tence as a unit of thought. This train- 
ing constitutes the special preparation 
for independent writing and prepares 
the child to take up later in the year 
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with the freedom of use and familiarity 
this mode of expression, i. e., the writ- 
ing of his thought. This independent 
written work consists of simple trans- 
cripts of the oral work founded upon 
the topics noted under Social Life, 
upon the Stories ; or they are word 
pictures or records of observation made 
in connection wnth the Nature Work. 

3. Constructive Work : Capitals and 
Punctuation ; 

(a) Learning to use capitals for the 
beginning of sentences, names of per- 
sons, and for the pronoun "L" 

(b) Recognition and use of the 
period and the interrogation point. 

Study of Words: (a) Training in 
the correct use of the inflected forms of 
the personal pronoun as L me, he, 
him, she, her. These exercises are to 
be based on the common mistakes, and 
on such of the less familiar forms as 
the children need to know in order to 
express themselves properly. 

(b) Learning by using, the plural 
forms of such nouns as the children 
use or need to use. 

(c) Correction of their common 
mistakes in agreement of verb and sub- 
ject in number; as, He don't; I ain't; 
My feet is wet : We was there. 

4. Manual Expression: Motor ac- 
tivity being an essential element in in- 
tellectual development, illustrative 
drawing, constructive work and other 
forms of hand work are to be correlated 
with the oral and written expression. 

The reproduction of the home and 
family in miniature through the play 
house, and the representation of Hia- 
watha's home in drawing and by setting 
up the wigwam, etc., will be the tw^o 
centers around which the activities will 
circle. 



Reading, 

Blackboard Reading Lessons: The 
teacher holds daily conversations with 
the children upon the world of social 
activities, including home and school 
life, and upon the Nature World, lead- 
ing them thereby to relate their actual 
experiences and reveal their inherent 
interests. Upon the knowledge gath- 
ered in these conversations of the inner 
life of the children, their impulses, de- 
sires, thoughts and aspirations, and of 
their outer life — their material and spir- 
itual environment are based the lan- 
guage-reading lessons. 

In order to vivify these experiences 
and make them immediate and real, not 
merely remembered or imagined, 
conversations are held upon objects 
brought into the school by both 
teacher and the children, or upon 
incidents of immediate occurrence, or 
upon stories read or told, or upon pic- 
tures illustrating familiar scenes and 
experiences. The teacher skillfully 
weaves into the fabric of the lesson 
these real experiences and even 
the very words of the children as they 
relate them ; the resultant "story" being 
a class composition and at the same time 
a reading lesson. 

Besides the conversations w*hich 
serve to gather together, supplement and 
unify their haphazard, unrelated and 
often sub-conscious notions of life, life 
processes are also protrayed in plays 
and games and thereby revealed to the 
child as conscious knowledge formu- 
lated in terms within his comprehen- 
sion. The Physical Training depart- 
ment has listed a number of these; 
others for the earliest days may be bor- 
rowed or adapted from the kinder- 
garten. 
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The Reading Charts : The earliest of 
these Reading-Language lessons are 
given on the blackboard alone ; but soon 
lessons on the reading chart are to be 
begun in order to introduce the printed 
text in a large form that it may serve 
as an easy and natural stepping stone 
to the smaller print and more difficult 
phase of reading from the book. The 
chart is also to be used for special prac- 
tice in studying out the words of a read- 
ing lesson through sounding (phonic 
analysis). 

The Method : The method to be 
used is the Thought Method; that is 
the sentence embodying a thought be- 
ing the unit used with a co-ordination 
of the word and the phonic units as 
aids in the accumulations of a vocabu- 
lary through visualization and phonic 
analysis and synthesis. 

The Sentence-Unit: We begin with 
the embodiment of the thought in a full 
sentence that the child may, from the 
very begining, experience the fact and 
be imbued with the idea that reading is 
a thought-getting and thought express- 
ing process. . Almost at once is the sen- 
tence analyzed to get the phrase-unit; 
soon the analysis brings out the word- 
unit; somewhat later the final element 
or sound-unit is introduced. 

The Phrase-Unit: Beginning with 
the very first sentence, as for instance, 
— "I have a flower/* (outline picture 
of a flower), the children learn to rec- 
ognize the phrase-units of thought — in 
this case "a flower" and "I have." 
(These are to be placed in a permanent 
position on the blackboard and are the 
beginning of "the dictionary;" each, 
phrase and word being added as intro- 
duced). 

The Word-Unit : Although we do 



not have "word-reading" we still must 
teach words, th^t is, the child must be- 
gin to acquire a graphic vocabulary. If 
the story is vivid and full of interest, 
much has been accomplished, but words 
must have special study. Before the 
child has come to the point where he is 
able to help himself to words through 
the sounds, he must be taught words 
"by sight" alone, learning them by the 
double process, the meaning by as- 
sociation, and the form by memory 
through repeated observations. For 
this purpose, the teacher selects each 
day, to become a part of this vocabu- 
lary, such words as may be naturally 
incorporated in "the story" and repeats 
them therein as often as possible to 
use them naturally. 

In order that the child may make a 
mental photograph of each new word, 
that is, a clear cut picture in his mind 
of the word-form, — ^the distinct idea of 
its meaning having been gained in the 
previous sentence work, special exer- 
cises are given, such as "flash-words," 
writing from memory, etc. 

Phonics, or the Sound-Unit: The 
importance and value of this element 
in the process of learning to read re- 
sides in the fact that it gives the child 
power to "make out" for himself words 
and sentences; it avoids an over-draft 
in the memoritor process; it gives op- 
portunity for the exercise of self-activ- 
ity and self-direction, and trains to the 
habit of independent effort. Therefore, 
as soon as this "key to unlock words" 
be given him the child will become self- 
helpful, and eventually independent. 
But this "unlocking" the w.ord is not an 
easy process at first unless he has had 
very skillful preparation for it. 

This preparation consists of sound- 
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ing games which have a three-fold pur- 
pose; first, training to recognize the 
fact that spoken words are made up of 
a succession of sounds ; second, training 
in orally analyzing the spoken words 
into component sounds; and third, 
bringing about a recognition of the cor- 
respondence of certain sounds and cer- 
tain signs for them — the letters in the 
written word. These should be real 
games and the play spirit should pre- 
vail. 

When the class has become familiar 
with the fact that letters are the signs 
for sounds and have had much practice 
in "making .out" and "making up" 
words, using single sounds, they should 
then learn to recognize certain com- 
binations of letters as also representing 
units of sound, which in their turn be- 
come as well known and readily recog- 
nized as are the single letters. These 
combinations are known as blends and 
families and are included in the follow- 
ing list : 

(a) The blend of such consonants 
as are naturally pronounced together al- 
most as a single sound : bl, br, chi ck, cl, 
cr, dr, fl, fr, gl, gr, pi, pr, sc, scr, sm, 
sn, sp, squ, st, sw, th, tr, tw, etc. 

(b) Families: ight, ought, old, ind, 



all, etc., and the innumerable families 
made by combining the vowels and con- 
sonantSf such as, an^ fan, man, pan ; en, 
ten, hen, pen; ot, hot spot; ick, kick, 
pick, stick ; uui fun, sun, run etc. 

(c) Two vowels or a vowel and a 
consonant standing for a single sound : 
ai, ay, aui aw, ee, ea, ie, ei, ew, oa, oi, 
oy, ou, ow ; also qu, wh, ph, and gh. 

(d) The following combinations of 
vowel and consonant pronounced al- 
most as a single sound ; ar, er, ir, or, ur. 

(e) Affixes : ing, ly, ed, ishi less, ful, 
est, ex, be, in, im etc. 

Spelling, 

Every reading lesson and its contin- 
gent exercises includes either indirectly 
or directly lessons in spelling words 
and the child accumulates rapidly a 
vocabulary of written words: The 
language and phonic work also afford 
occasions for definite exercises: 

(a) The language work dictation 
exercises, especially designed for this 
purpose. 

(b) The word study exercises, in 
connection with the reading. 

(c) The word building exercises, in 
the work in phonics. 
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"WHAT POETRY DO CHILDREN LIKE?" 

MARGARET H. J" LAMPK, M. A. 
IIL 



Those who have carefully considered 
the lists of favorite poems contained in 
the last article will have noted certain 
general similarities in all the lists and 
sharp contrasts of style as well as con- 
tent in each of them. It is not very dif- 
ficult for any one in close mental sym- 
pathy with children to see what are the 
elements of attractiveness in each se- 
lection. Of course the best lesson for 
us would be an expression from each 
pupil of the reasons determining each 
choice, but that would be hard to ob- 
tain because few young people have 
learned to express their feehngs with 
even half the clearness with which they 
voice their opinions. Again, reports of 
such discussion would unduly extend 
this article and become tedious through 
endless repetition of illustration of a 
few general principles. One may well 
be given as a type, however. 

It may be remembered that each of 
the class was to recite a poem on the 
last day. They were advised not to tell 
each other what they intended giving 
and agreed that this would add the 
stimulus of natural curiosity to the in- 
terest of the occasion. When it ap- 
peared that Bessie B. and Elsie had 
chosen the same poem, the class smiled 
but when, after several others had been 
given Bessie G. arose and was the third 
to recite "The Village Blacksmith," you 
hardly need to be told that there was a 
general laugh. When she had finished 
I suggested that we stop and investi- 
gate. So we questioned the girls. No, 



their class had not memorized it in the 
eighth grade or elsewhere. No, it 
wasn't shorter or easier than other 
poems to learn. Indeed several others 
had more of a "jingle." They all hap- 
pened to like it best. But why? "I 
took it because I like it so well but I'm 
sure I don't know why I like it," said 
Bessie G. with that vagueness of look 
that is so discouraging to any teacher. 
**We read it first in the seventh grade," 
said 'Elsie, "and I liked it then and I've 
liked it ever since. I think the reason 
at first was because I could understand 
every bit of it right away and most all 
the other poems they gave us there 
were so very hard for me to see into 
and some of them I never really did 
know what they meant; but this is so 
clear." Bessie B. replied, "I've always 
liked it because there are so many pic- 
tures in it and every one of them so 
plain I can just see them and they're 
all so pleasant." Bessie G. now volun- 
teered "I said I didn't know why I 
liked this 'Village Blacksmith' but 
everybody does like it (to which the 
class assented) and I think maybe its 
because it tells of things everybody 
knows about — sort of common like — 
only he makes them more beautiful by 
the way he tells them." "How many 
of you used to enjoy w^atching at the 
door of a blacksmith's shop to see the 
red hot iron worked on the anvil?" I 
asked. The swift energy with which 
every hand was raised was as noticeable 
as the sudden brightness of expression 
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that passed like a sunbeam over the 
faces of the class while in memory they 
again tasted a pleasure of early child- 
hood. "Why every child does." re- 
marked Cora. "I guess that's why we 
all used to enjoy the poem so much. 
But now Fve sort of outgrown it I 
guess. I like other kind of poetry bet- 
ter now." VSo do I ; one couldn't keep 
on liking the same sort of thing or our 
taste wouldn't ever grow," agreed Viv- 
ian. "I like it as much as I ever did," 
persisted Elsie stoutly, but I think I 
see more in it than I used to." "Well, 
I think I do like it as much after all," 
said Cora; "for, come to think of it, 
when Elsie was reciting a while ago, I 
sat here and watched the sparks fly and 
looked for the last one to go out just 
as we really used to do years and years 
ago, and it did make a pretty picture." 
"Yes," said Vella, "you can enjoy 
poetry when it makes you see things 
but then it doesn't often do that. Now 
you can just picture a snow-storm when 
some one reads the introduction to 
'Snow Bound' but I didn't care for the 
rest of it much." "I do wish the poets 
would write all their verses so we could 
do that and not only a little bit once in 
a while" said Bessie G. disconsolately. 
"I can't get any pleasure out of it when 
I have to hunt for the meaning." 
"Maybe, the trouble is in you and not 
in the poets," suggjssted Vivian,"! 
guess one's got to learn to like most 
everything." "That's what we're 
studying English for, isn't it?" asked 
Gertrude. "That's so, I guess ; I didn't 
think of that" answered Bessie bright- 
ening up. A suggestion from the 
teacher here brought the discussion 
back to "The Village Blacksmith.'/ 
Adah remarked, "I think one can't help 



but admire the blacksmith himself. He's 
such a fine specimen of a strong man, 
not ashamed of hard work and yet not 
rough one bit- He's tender and kind 
with all his strength. I think the poet 
wants to show that honest work is noble 
and if we look at it right is beautiful." 
"Yes, and he's religious too. I always 
like that in a man" added Vivian. Here 
Elsie interposed, "I liked the little sad 
part where his daughter's singing re- 
minded him of her mother." The girl's 
voice trembled a little and the class 
were silent while they all. no doubt re- 
flected that Elsie herself had lost her 
mother. Presently Mae, whose voice 
was seldom heard in discussion, spoke 
up : "Somehow he makes that seem not 
so sad after all, for he knows she is 
*singing in Paradise.' Elsie threw her 
a grateful glance. "Yes, he does cer- 
tainly soften it," said Cora, but then 
it makes it so much more natural that 
everything in his life is not joyful, be- 
cause it never really is for anybody. I 
think we can't help but feel that the 
whole thing is true to life," 

It seems to me that in their discussion 
of this single poem these girls touched 
upon nearly all the elements of attrac- 
tion from their point of view in all their 
lists. Mind, I do not say but what they 
were unconsciously influenced, as no 
doubt they were, by rhythm, charm of 
poetic fancy and other beauties too 
subtle for them to recognize or express. 
Yet I believe these to be entirely sec- 
ondary in their effect upon young 
people at this particular mental stage. 
My observation is that perfection of 
rhythm, for instance, appeals far more 
strongly to younger and the more in- 
tricate beauties of figurative language 
to older children. 
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Let us summarize and consider the 
main points of excellence mentioned by 
these girls. First ; The poem they ad- 
mired was easy to tmderstand, in de- 
lightful contrast to the others which 
had been presented to them at about 
the same time; i. e., in seventh grade. 
Here was an unconscious but surely 
justifiable criticism we ought to heed. 

This class taught me a valuable les- 
son on the same point when we came 
to Whittier's "The Pipes of Lucknow'' 
used for illustration in their Rhetoric. 
They positively could get very little 
out of it for themselves even after look- 
ing up the historical reference and all 
the new words. It was necessary for 
me to answer questions and give ex- 
planation upon almost every stanza be- 
fore they could get the run of the story. 
Even then I know their mental picture 
was not vivid. At the close in an- 
swer to a question, they said hesitat- 
ingly that they liked it "pretty well." 
This was rather discouraging after all 
my efforts to interest them and of 
course I wanted to know the reason for 
my failure. Here are some of the an- 
swers I got: — "There are too many 
things in it that we don't know any- 
thing about — the Sepoys and the Gar- 
rison in India and the Highlanders and 
the clans and the plaids and the tartan 
and the bagpipes and the pibroch and 
the MacGregors, Oh and a whole lot 
of other things like that and so we 
can't keep so many of them in our 
minds at once. When you're making 
a picture in your mind you can fit in a 
few neiv things and still keep it clear 
but too many of them always make a 
jumble. I know I won't know much 
about this poem after a month though 
I really have tried." This expression 



came, if I remember rightly, from 
Gertrude, who was one of the most 
capable in the class. Here was to my 
thinking, a fine criticism on all our 
teaching — that we crowd in too many 
new ideas at once and so cause "a 
jumble" in the children's minds. Isn't 
that the chief reason why many of them 
do not think well? Their concepts are 
not clear. This is largely our fault. 
Vivian said, "Of course its a fine poem, 
and all that, but seems to me we could 
have enjoyed it if he'd only told the 
story in plain, simple language so any 
one could understand it at a first read- 
ing. I believe Longfellow would have 
done it that way." "Yes," said Bessie, 
"that's why we all like Riley and Carle- 
ton; their stories are so plain you can 
always understand and remember them. 
One can't enjoy what one has to dig 
out bit by bit because that way you lose 
interest." "That isn't always true" 
objected Vivian. "Take 'The Cham- 
bered Nautilus.' You have to dig on 
that but then you've got something for 
your digging." "That's true enough," 
said Adah," but a story in a poem can't 
be dug out and stay whole; it sort of 
goes all to pieces. It's all right to dig 
solid things." The class laughed and 
agreed. "But," said Vella thought- 
fully, " that's true enough, yet in a way 
*The Merchant of Venice' is a story too 
but in spots we had to dig hard on that 
and it didn't spoil our pleasure either, 
so I don't just understand." "Easy 
enough," answered Ethel; "we read 
it through and got the story of it first 
and fixed the plot by analyzing it and 
then went back to study the hard 
parts." "Oh that's so" said Vella re- 
laxing her puzzled frown, "but the 
trouble in 'The Pipes of Lucknow was 
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we couldn't get the story by reading it 
over because all the hard things were a 
principal part of it. I understand now." 
Needless to say, the teacher learned 
more than the class did by that day's 
lesson. 

So the first demand made by children 
of a poem is that it contain a limited 
number of new ideas. The second is 
that it present a clear picture or series 
of pictures. The third that these be at- 
tractive in themselves and last but by no 
means least in their estimation be true 
to life as they see it ; hence it must not 
go far beyond the limits of their ex- 
perience or their powers of fancy which 
will necessarily vary with the individ- 
ual. 

But beyond this? in order to be fully 
enjoyed a poem must produce one or 
more of the following effects : — ist. 
Recall experiences of common pleas- 
ures or sorrows in such ,a way as to 
brighten the former and soften the lat- 
ter so that the child is led to recognize 
unexpected beauty in "the pictures on 
memory's wall." 2nd. Dignify or 
beautify common things and actions, 
3rd. Present a character so that, as 
Adah put it "one can't help but admire 
him." 4th. Require a sympathetic 
understanding of only the least com- 
plex of human emotions. 

Lastly, children unconsciously re- 
quire a poem to be beautiful in form 
and to give them none but harmonious 
final pictures. Thus I have often seen 
the same children enjoy pathos soft- 
ened to a pleasing melancholy in 
poetry, who at other times indignantly 
rejected a sad story in prose with a 
statement to the effect that there were 
quite enough disagreeable things in life 
so that there was no sense in any auth- 



or's burdening his readers with more. 
A perfectly healthy child objects to any- 
thing that is depressing. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
normally developed children seldom ap- 
preciate emotional, religious, or phil- 
osophic poetry before reaching the six- 
teenth year. There are certainly ex- 
ceptions but as a rule this holds good. 
It is also true that the liking for "Na- 
ture poems" generally is apt to fade out 
at about the sixth grade, to re-appear 
if at all, in the later years of advanced 
literary study or near the close of the 
high school course. 

During the difficult age, the time of 
bodily unrest, poems of vigorous ac- 
tion, containing vivid description or 
dramatic climax are generally most at- 
tractive both to boys and girls. My 
observation, extending over many 
years, leads me to assert that at this 
period there is far less difference in 
taste betwen boys and girls than is gen- 
erally supposed, and for that reason I 
have felt certain that the reports of my 
ten girls are about as typical as if it had 
been possible to add those of the four 
boys who began work in the same 
class. The only differences I have had 
occasion to note are that boys are apt 
to be rather more vigorously interested 
than are girls in historic poems and also 
that many of them have a much keener, 
ear for the beauties and also for defects 
in rhythm. This seems strange in view 
of the fact that girls almost invariably 
learn oral scansion in the Vergil class 
more easily, yet we must remember that 
accuracy of ear is not always accom- 
panied by flexibility of tongue. . One 
instance must suffice for purposes of il- 
lustration. One day I asked Paul, a 
first year boy in the high school who 
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was decidedly bright in other ways but 
rather slow in his Latin pronunciation 
whether any one in his class could re- 
cite poetry fairly well. My purpose in 
this is not to the point here. "Well, I 
don't know that any one does it speci- 
ally well though some of 'em think they 
do. But say, Til tell you one. Pearl 
does recite ^Robert of Lincoln' beauti- 
fully, I don't believe any one could 
do it better. I don't know as she'd do 
any other well, for I guess it's a good 
deal in the poem. It has a kind of a 
swing and a music in it you don't often 
hear. Say, Bill, come here." Bill who 
was of the harum-scarum order ap- 
proached. "Didn't you think 'Robert 
of Lincoln' fine?" "You mean that 



thing Pearl recited last year? You 
bet I did. I heard her give it three 
times and I'd like to listen to it ag^in 
any day. Don't know a^ I'd care about 
hearing her give an)rthing else. All 
the fellows enjoyed that." "But don't 
you tell her we said so," said Paul 
turning to me. "It would only spoil 
her. She's got the big head bad enough 
now." "Yes, you mustn't" added Bill 
"the little fool might think Paul or me 
was soft on her. But get her to give 
that again some day if you can. We'd 
all like it." 

The next article in this series will 
take up ways of using poems so as to 
make them enjoyable. 



NATURE STUDY IN THE GRADES. 



JAMES SPEED. 



IV. 



I remember as if it were yesterday, 
the tall, slim, angular teacher who 
trained and strained my youthful mind 
when I was in the upper grades. One 
of those days I was full of some topic 
that came up in the course of a geog- 
raphy lesson, and I asked a question 
that was very vital to me at that mo- 
ment. She hesitated the fraction of a 
moment, then became extremely busy 
about something, meanwhile saying : 

"I'm in a very great hurry with this 
lesson just now, Jamie, but I'll take 
great pleasure in answering it for you 
to-morrow." 

The following day, after I had for- 
gotten all about the question, my 
teacher announced that she had prom- 
ised to tell me about a certain point 
that had arisen the day previous, and 



she proceeded to give the class and me 
a long lecture on the point. I had my 
suspicions aroused at once; and dur- 
ing the week I asked frequent ques- 
tions that were somewhat out of the 
ordinary, and soon disco^vered that she 
would dodge them and wait until she 
had an opportunity to consult the Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica before answering. 
In other words she was one of those 
unfortunate people who are afraid to 
say "I don't know." 

She was living 'in fear the class 
would think her less than she should be. 

Probably the most vital point in the 
work along Nature lines in the grades, 
is to impress the children with the feel- 
ing that the teacher is one with them in 
a general study of the Out of Doors. 
This gives at once a companionship, a 
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comrade feeling, that is simply invalu- 
able. It also gives the individual child 
the desire to bring its own discoveries 
to the teacher in the hope that it is 
something which she had not observed. 
After all the child's discoveries in its 
own immediate environment are as real 
and interesting to it as the discovery of 
America was to Columbus. If a cer- 
tain amount of this comrade spirit can 
be maintained in the work in the class 
room it will do wonders ; of course, I 
do not mean that the teacher should 
arouse tremendous enthusiasm- and 
then allow them to run wild. 

It would be well at all times to bear 
in mind the fact that all knowledge of 
the material world is at first gotten by 
contact. In R. J. Burdette's Alpha and 
Omega he expresses the whole thought 
in a very short, terse way. 

"The child reaches for the moon and 
cries because he can not get it; he 
reaches for the candle and cries be- 
cause he can get it. First lessons in 
mensuration." 

A tremendous amount of school 
work is informational, informational, 
pure and sirfiple; and the tendency in 
our whole system of education allows 
us to use Nature Study in the same 
manner. It seems that the thought con- 
tinually uppermost in the teacher's 
mind is that here are a great number of 
small human pitchers that are to be filled 
with KNOWLEDGE (spelled always 
with capitals) from her supply. But 
she should be extremelly careful. She 
is certainly careful when pouring out a 
pitcher of cream to note just how much 
it will hold and not overflow and waste ; 
she should use the same amount of care 
with her small human pitchers that 
come daily to school and give them just 
what they can hold and never let it run 



over. Not long ago a schoolman said 
in my presence : 

"We know to-day what to teach and 
fairly well how to teach it, but the 
vital question is how much, for nothing 
should be crowded into the child's 
head until what has already been 
placed there has filtered down into his 
finger tips." 

In other words, no knowledge is val- 
uable of itself, it must be held or 
owned, if you please, in such a way that 
it can be used and used easily. To 
bring the point out more strongly, and 
begging the male part of the teaching 
profession's pardon, suppose you have 
gone into the kitchen some Saturday 
to bake a cake. You know the receipt 
thoroughly for you have made the 
cake time after time ; and you can re- 
cite the receipt well enough to get 100 
on the lesson. But to be doubly sure 
you will make no mistake, you place 
the book at hand and follow it per- 
fectly. In a shott time you have all 
the ingredients together and are stirring 
the batter with a big spoon. Suddenly 
you hesitate and exclaim, 

"Pshaw, my hand's out!" 

How did you know, all of the ingre- 
dients were there in their proper pro- 
portions, were they not? It was sim- 
ply that having made that cake a num- 
ber of times you sensed the dough, you 
had no reason in the matter; your 
knowledge from constant application 
had filtered into your finger tips. The 
point I am striving to accentuate is this 
one, and this vital one, study Nature 
in her every-day manifestations; let 
your children sense what they know 
and see of the Out of Doors, no mat- 
ter how little or how much it may be, 
and do not give them information for 
it will be simply lost. 
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Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 



"Man can resist the influences of talent, will deny 
demonstration if need be, but few will combat goodness. 
. . . Love is a universal solvent. . . . Wilfulness 
will maintain itself against persecution, torture, death, 
but will be fused and dissipated by kindness, forbear- 
ance, and sympathy. Here is a clew given by God to 
lead us through the labyrinth of the world." 

—From Horace Mann's letter of acceptance as Secretary 

of Massachusetts State Board of Education, 



American Schools 

IV. 
Horace Mann was thirty years of 
age when Thomas Jefferson died. He 
had already made a more than local 
reputation in his chosen profession of 
the law, and delivered one of the ad- 
dresses in eulogy of Adams and Jeffer- 
son at the time of their death. This 
thirty years between the birth of Hor- 
ace Mann and the death of Thomas 
Jefferson measures almost exactly the 
time during which ideals for the Amer- 
ican common schools slept. The schools 
were by law in the people's hands, and 
little purpose or efficiency was shown 
in their management. In 1796, the 
year of Mann's birth, Jefferson's fol- 
lowers in the Virginia Legislature were 
compelled to accept merely permissive 
legislation for the establishment of 
common schools, instead of the ideal 
organization of a complete state system 
he had planned. In 1827, James G. 
Carter introduced into the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, a bill to provide for 
the training of teachers for the com- 
mon schools, and pointing out other de- 
fects to be investigated and remedied. 
The stagnation of educational effort 



during this thirty one years w^as per- 
haps natural under the circumstances. 
The far-seeing idealists in the new dem- 
ocracy had won substantia;! recognition 
for the common school idea in almost 
all the state constitutions, and in tlie 
reservation of one or more sections as 
school lands in every township of the 
public domain, but they had little to 
suggest as to the method and the means 
to be used to accomplish the civic pur- 
pose of these schools. Jefferson had in- 
cluded in his defeated plan, the use of 
descriptive literature and ^history and 
biography stories, as the matter for read- 
ing lessons instead of religious tracts 
and dessertations and church cate- 
chisms, or the formal study of Latin 
Grammar. The people, however, if we 
may accept as general the condition 
^Dr. Dwight reports of New England 
and New York in his "Notes on New 
England," wanted the schools to give 
their children a finish of superficial ac- 
complishments, and the churches w^ere 
more or less openly opposed to unde- 
nominational school instruction. Pri- 
vate academies became numerous, and 
these were often aided by grants made 
by the states, of wild land. In Massa- 
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chusetts the laws were amended from 
time to time until in 1826, oijly towns 
of 500 families instead of 100 were re- 
quired to maintain a grammar school, 
and in these Latin and Gredc need 
not to be taught unless the majority de- 
sired. The township unit for school 
organization was gradually abandoned, 
Connecticut leading the way in giving 
governing powers to the school district 
instead of to the township. While the 
district plan of organization is entirely 
too small a unit for adequate education 
by the school, it has served an import- 
ant place in common school develop- 
ment. Every family was drawn by it 
into active connection with the support 
and management of public education. 
The great danger of this system was 
lack of leadership toward better things, 
and against those opposed to public ed- 
ucation. The very fact, however, that 
every citizen was brought into the sys- 
tem of actual management, made it al- 
most certain that in time of great need 
there would be found patriots to devote 
themselves to what could be shown to 
be the true cause of the people. 

The most serious crisis for the Amer- 
ican system of comon schools was met 
and mastered in Massachuetts during 
the decade of 1830. Had a leader not 
been found there, the struggle would 
have come again later in the western 
states. 

The leading school masters of Mas- 
sachusetts, and in other states also, un- 
derstood and pointed out the educa- 
tional weakness of the short school 
terms, poor text-books, meager equip- 
ment and accomodations furnished, and 
above all the need of special training 
for the work of the teacher. They 
showed a growing professional interest 



by organizing for mutual improvement, 
where possible, in associations and in- 
stitutes. But the tide was against the 
common school, and could be turned 
only by a force of statesmanship which 
would arouse public attention and form 
public sentiment. The teacher, James 
G. Carter, led the struggle on this polit- 
ical side for ten years from the time 
when his bill for the training of teach- 
ers was defeated in 1827. During most 
of this time Horace Mann was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts legislature, 
first in the House, and then in the Sen- 
ate, and championed the teachers' 
cause. It gradually became apparent, 
however, that only through the official 
recognition of the large interest of the 
state as a whole in common school edu- 
cation, could effective reformation of 
the system be secured. To attain this 
end a bill was prepared to establish a 
State Board of Education with purely 
advisory powers in the management of 
the public schools. This bill was 
passed, and signed by Horace Mann 
then president of the Sate Senate, on 
April 20, 1837. In the organization of 
this Board, the secretary was made the 
executive officer. This position Horace 
Mann accepted as an opportunity to 
perform a great patriotic duty. For 
twelve years he devoted every energy 
of mind and body and all of his finan- 
cial resources to this work. The fervor 
of his inspiration for the peculiar char- 
acter of his duties is shown in the par- 
agraph from his letter of acceptance 
printed at the head of this department. 

After a careful study of the situation, 
the secretary of the New State Board 
formulated under six heads the work to 
be accomplished. 

First, the people's interest must be 
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aroused by a series of public meetings 
to be held in as many localities as pos- 
sible and addressed by Mr. Mann and 
other leaders. 

Second, by the above and other 
means the people must be led to feel 
that the public schools were common 
schools which should be made good 
enough for all and so be a means of 
supporting democratic institutions. All 
must see that private schools for the 
rich tended to create class distinctions 
in succeeding generations. 

Third, an expanded course of study 
must be advocated which would extend 
the time of school training and develop 
a better foundation for manhood and 
womanhood and for citizenship. 

Fourth, the school district must be 
abandoned for the larger unit of the 
town or township in order that the bet- 
ter school could be maintained. 

Fifth, a large increase of funds, must 
be raised to furnish better school build- 
ing and other equipment, and to pay 
for better teachers. 

Sixth, the training of teachers must 
be provided for by the state as part of 
its duty in encouraging the education 
of the future citizens. 

This \vas surely a thorough and 
broad program and one showing a 
statesman's grasp of the subject. 

While Mr. Mann outlined the plan 
for his own guidance in the logical 
sequence just given, he was careful to 
begin his campaign before the people 
from the concrete side of the work. 
His first annual report dealt with the 
proper construction of school houses, 
and his second urged grants for school 
libraries. In the meantime, he was talk- 
ing to the people on such topics as "The 
Means and Object of Common School 



Education," and "Special Preparation 
is a Prerequisite to Teaching." It was 
not until his tenth report that he uraler- 
took to lay down the broad moral 
grounds for maintainiiig the best ;xiS- 
sible education in the commoi schocls. 

In the meantime, he had secured 
from the state, money for three Normal 
Schools. The first $10,000, however, 
was given by a friend conditionally on 
the State granting a like sum. The 
State had, also, with help from Mr. 
Mann's own pocket, contributed to 
maintain teachers' institutes in the dif- 
ferent counties. He had visited Europe 
and studied the various educational 
systems there, embodying his conclu- 
sions with regard to their school work 
in the seventh annual report. After 
twelve years of service as secretarj'- of 
the Board of Education, Horace Mann 
was chosen to fill the place made va- 
cant in the United States Senate by the 
death of Daniel Webster. 

It should be noted in closing this 
fourth paper on American schools, that 
all the studies given so far have dealt 
with the work of statesmen rather than 
with that of teachers. These states- 
men, however, were from the people 
and their insight was the result of ex- 
periences common to all. They stand 
therefore, merely as types of the real 
growth of power among the people 
generally, to organize a system of pub- 
lic education which shall actually be 
schools of the people. On such sup- 
port alone can the work of the teacher 
rest in a democracy. The ground for 
this public support of schools furnishes, 
also, the aim of the school master's 
work and will determine to a great ex- 
tent his methods. But this ground as 
stated by Thomas Jefferson with ref- 
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erence to all political government, and 
by Horace Mann, in almost the same 
language, with reference to the support 
of education, is so inclusive of human 
life in its successive generations as to 
make the teacher the source of the 
highest statesmanship when this ground 
shall be fully accepted by the people, 
and the teachers have organized the 
schools so as to fulfill its requirements 
of them. 

Horace Mann in his tenth report lays 
down three propositions in the general 
argument for the support of common 
schools. The first has its origin, in 
practice at least, in the earliest history 
of the Hebrew people, and was secured 
by their belief that they were the chosen 
people of God and lived under a prom- 
ise of certain fulfillment to future gen- 
erations. As Mann states this propo- 
sition, it reads that "the successive 
generations of men taken collectively, 
constitute one great commonwealth." 
This was the fundamental doctrine 
controlling Jefferson's interpretation 
of the constitution, and is perhaps, the 
underlying principle of the unwritten 
constitution of England. But from 
this proposition Horace Mann draws 
two others bearing directly on educa- 
tion. In one he states that the property 
of this commonwealth is pledged for the 
education of all its youth up to such 
a point as will save them from poverty 
and vice, and prepare them for the ade- 
quate performance of their social and 
civil duties. In the other he asserts 
that the successive holders of this prop- 
erty are trustees bound to the faithful 
execution of their trust by the most 
sacred obligations, and emblezzlement 
and pillage from the children and de- 
scendants have not less of criminalitv 



and have more of meanness than the 
same offences w-hen perpetrated against 
contemporaries. These are arguments 
which unite man closely with the con- 
trolling power of the Universe, and 
may naturally be extended to recognize 
that union and require such a prepara- 
tion as will enable man to take his place 
as the son of God and unite with Him 
in giving spiritual meaning and pur- 
pose to all life. 



Observation Studies. 

The delightful spirit that exists in 
the modern school room between 
teacher and pupils, has been remarked 
upon repeatedly in these pages. There 
are many things working together to 
bring this about; the more important, 
such as better training of teachers in 
sympathy with child nature, better 
physical conditions in the school room, 
etc., have been discussed. A contribu- 
tion or aid to this spirit which is 
worthy of mention, is the attitude in 
which the children come to school. 
Even the. youngest are in earnest in 
their desire to learn. Everywhere in 
life down to the poorest homes, we are 
surrounded with printers' ink. in the 
shape of the daily paper at least ; every- 
where the child sees knowledge 
applied in business and industries, and 
perceives his need of an education such 
as the common schools give. It is 
evident even to the children that igno- 
rant people have few opportunities. 
This constant impression made on the 
child by his daily contact with life, is a 
most effective power to secure con- 
tinued effort on his school tasks. The 
w^ork of city schools in the poorer dis- 
tricts is strengthened by this influence, 
just as the surroundings of cultured 
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homes have always helped the instruc- 
tion given in the better districts. 

I mention this influence now, because 
I find teachers everywhere assuming 
in their treatment of the pupils in the 
recitation that the children are alwaj's 
making an earnest effort to do the 
work asked of them. If John or Mary 
is slow or seems even to be stubbornly 
obtuse, the class is asked to help by be- 
ing patient at least. In a grammar 
class visited this month, the teacher's 
device made this student spirit espe- 
cially apparent. The pupils were correct- 
ing wrong uses of relative pronouns in 
a set of sentences, and were required 
to mention the word they would criti- 
cise, state the rule violated, give the 
word required by the rule, and read the 
sentence as corrected. When anyone 
failed to do all of this, he remained 
standing, and often three or four were 
on their feet for the same sentence be- 
fore a pupil was found who could give 
the statement so clearly as to help them 
to master it. But it was made very 
evident by the attitude of all that the 
standing was not taken as a punish- 
ment but, rather, as a more visible atti- 
' tude of attention to the explanations 
given by successive pupils. Each was 
given an opportunity to master the 
statement for himself before he sat 
down. I am sure I do not exaggerate 
the very evident spirit of attentive 
thought n the one standing, or the ef- 
fort at helpful presentation by the 
others, and I think the teacher could 
not have developed that spirit so suc- 
cessfully in the grammar class, unless it 
were common in the school, for that 
subject presented in this formal way 
would appeal least to the children's 
sense of need for the study. 



In a second grade room visited in 
a Kansas river town, I saw^ some w-ork 
which may well cause us to reconsider 
some things in modern pedagogy. I 
came into this room the last hour on a 
Friday afternoon. In that building 
they had a rule giving a quarter holi- 
day on Friday afternoons to the rooms 
attaining a high grade during the week, 
and the children from a^ number of 
rooms were passing through the halls 
going home as I entered this second 
grade. In spite of these drawbacks I 
found these little children getting ready, 
if not eagerly at least very earnestly, 
for a written spelling exercise. There 
was no doubt of their desire to learn to 
spell certain words, or rather to find 
out if they could spell them. Their at- 
titude was a perfectly natural one too. 
it seemed to me, when I found what 
they were doing. For an explanation 
of the condition I looked, of course, to 
the teacher. She was a very quiet, 
rather sober but pleasant looking per- 
son, quite young but not inexperienced 
as a teacher, though she could not 
have taught many years. She told me 
the children were to write as a spelling 
lesson the new words in the last part 
of a story of the First Thanksgiving 
Day they had been reading from the 
blackboard. 

Looking at the black board I saw 
the story there written by the teacher 
line by line, evidently rather hastily, 
during the reading recitation periods 
for two or three days back. There was 
column after column of it on two sides 
of the room. The children had listened 
through their eyes and read it to the 
teacher as she wrote. It was her story 
to them, and above all they had found 
it a story worth the telling. It began 
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with the Pilgrims having a good year 
and plenty to eat. They wished to 
show thanks to God. I^ told of asking 
the Indians to come and what the In- 
dians brought and so on. These read- 
ing lessons had evidently been full of 
interest, but the teacher had not 
stopped there. It was so good a story 
the children wanted to take it home, so 
she had helped each child to fold ruled 
paper into a little booklet, and now 
each was writing this story in his book. 
Some pictures had been found and cut 
out to be pasted in as illustrations. The 
children had just begun to use pen and 
ink in writing and, though all had been 
very careful, they undoubtedly felt the 
need of more study and practice of 
writing. But they could learn now to 
spell the words correctly and this they 
were doing, at the time I was there, for 
the last part of the story before writing 
it in their books, and I am sure I never 
saw men and women more earnest in 
an effort to perfect any work. 

This story appealed to the children's 
sense of value in life and to their spirit- 
ual natures, as well as to sympathetic 
interests. They were willing to put 
mental effort into its mastery. Had 
the work been the repetition of the 
story of a doll's party or of RoUo and 
Rover, the children would have been 
fidgeting to get out of school with the 
other classes, in spite of the best 
teacher in the world. 

The story of Jean "Mitchell's School" 
has been called an ideal not practical. 
Jean Mitchell did not have to make 
use of ordinary devices, because she 
used the all conquering one of so pre- 
senting school work that all of it ap- 
pealed to every child as worth while to 



him. Nature-life led to literature; his- 
ory connected with manliness of char- 
acter and patriotism; arithmetic was 
related to business, and so on. Here 
is another teacher solving all difficul- 
ties in the same way, and I find many, 
many teachers succeeding in doing this 
ideal thing. 



Mr. Editor : — You have kindly given 
me opportunity to answer the follow- 
ing criticism : "On p. 123 of the Nov. 
Journal it strikes me that the children 
were right. It is a guess. If not, 
why not?'' 

It seems to me that the gentleman 
was probably misled by what I presume 
is a typographical error. If you still 
have the MS. of my little report, I 
think you will find that I did not call 
this a problem "in four-place addition." 
Still, I may have carelessly done so. 
Certainly I did not mean to represent 
it, nor was it given to the children as 
such. 

If the problem referred to is not a 
guess, why not? Because it is only 
a somewhat extended variation of the 
problem "What must we add to seven 
to make eleven?" Perhaps concrete 
examples may serve to make this 
plainer. 

Johnny needs to buy an Arithmetic 
book costing sixty-five cents. His 
mother has only fifty cents, so she bor- 
rows equal amounts from Johnny's 
three little sisters to make up the sum. 
How much did each girl contribute? 
Most third grade children can tell. 

Now suppose we frame our prob- 
lem to make it more like the one given 
in last month's journal. Johnny wants 
to buy a suit marked at the bargain 
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price $9.98. His mother, as usual, is 
short of cash. She has only $5.00. 
She borrows equal numbers of dollars 
from Johnny's two aunts, equal num- 
bers of dimes from his three older 
brothers and equal numbers of cents 
from his two little sisters. When the 
father comes home, how many dollars 
must be returned to each aunt ? How 
many dimes to each brother? How 
many cents to each sister? 

Now let us modify our problem again 
to make it yet more nearly parallel to 
the one under discussion. Ketping 
the $9.98 and the $5.00 as before, let 
the mother borrow equal numbers of 
dollars from three aunts, equal num- 
bers of dimes from two brothers and 
equal numbers of cents from three sis- 
ters. 

In the problem before given, A 
stands for a certain number of thous- 
ands, B similarly represents hundreds, 
C tens and D units. This by the way 
was explained at the start to the pupils 
when given the problem. The sum of 
the given numbers is 13071. The to- 
tal of the required numbers may evi- 
dently be found by substracting this 
number from -33,367. It is 20,296. 
As A is used three times, it is evidently 
the largest number of thousands con- 



tained three times in 20,000 — namely, 
6. The remaining hundreds are 22. 
As B is used three times it must be the 
largest number contained three times 
in 22, or 7. There are 19 tens left. 
As there are two C's, each must be 9. 
Then 16 units represent the sum of the 
two D's, hence each is 8. 
The solution reads thus : — 



33367 

13071 

3)2 02 9 6(6 

18 

3)2296(7 

2J; 

2)196(9 
18 

2)16(8 
16 



VERIFICATION 



ABCD 
3 B 7 4 

A 8 C 1 
9 B 2 6 
A 1 7D 

3 3, 3 6 7 



6 7 98 

3 7 7 4 

6 8 9 1 

9 7 2 6 

6 17 8 

3 3,3 6 7 



So much for the problem itself. 
Not being a teacher of Mathematics, I 
cheerfully concede that my opinion of 
what children should be able to do in 
Arithmetic is not very valuable. I 
merely reported the case because it 
seemed to me there was something 
radically wrong when a considerable 
number of young people who had 
either finished or were just about to 
complete their course in Arithmetic 
could not think out the solution of such 
a problem in a week's time. 

Margaret H. J. Lampe. 
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LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 

AI.EXANDER DUMAS (pERE) TRANSLATED BY MRS. GEO. P. BROWN. 

V. 



{Conclusion of Cologne Cathedral.) 
From the platform the architect con- 
tinued to climb by the scaffolding. At 
the top of the scaffolding was a ladder 
that led to the summit of the tower 
which was as far as the work had gone. 
From this point the architect could 
overlook practically all of his work. 

Nothing appeared changed, each 
workman was assiduously at his task, 
and remained there until the time for 
closing. The architect heard them 
singing as they left for home, con- 
tented and happy. He alone remained, 
as was his custom. 

The sun was setting in majestic 
splendor, lighting only the tops of the 
highest buildings. Soon the river and 
the town were entirely enveloped in 
shadow, but for some time the tower 
shone, and the artist, standing in the 
flood of light, thought proudly that 
when the tower should be finished, it 
would serve to light the wanderer 
when night had fallen below. At length 
the sun disappeared from the mountain 
of stone and the architect thought to 
descend. But when he sought the lad- 
der it was no longer there. This did 
not seem strange to him: some work- 
man, thinking that the artist had gone, 
had probably taken the ladder down; 
but his situation gave him some anxiety* 
first, because, as was his custom, he had 
eaten but a light breakfast, and having 
called upon the archbishops later, had 
entirely forgotten his dinner, and he 
now began to feel the pangs of hunger : 



besides, as it was the month of October, 
the nights were cold. He tried every 
means he could devise to descend, but 
though adroit and familiar with all 
avenues, he found it utterly impossible. 
Then he began to call for help, but more 
than an hour had already passed in use- 
less trials, and the streets were quite 
deserted, and his voice, unperceived by 
himself, had taken on such a tone of 
anguish that the few belated passers by 
who heard him, hastened the faster, 
frightened at the strange unearthly 
sound that came from the tower. 

The architect was forced to resign 
himself, but this required a good deal 
of resolution. The top of the tower 
presented a naked surface and offered 
no shelter. To make the situation more 
desperate, towards eleven o'clock a 
fierce storm arose. The artist lay down, 
for there blew, from time to time such 
heavy gusts of wind that had he been 
standing, he would have been carried 
away. The storm increased in fury. 
The thunder crashed and at times the 
lightning, which seemed to open the 
sky to its deepest depths, half opened 
this sea of clouds and lighted for an in- 
stant the town and the river with a 
fantastic glare. It seemed to the archi- 
tect that the town had the form of a 
lion, the cloud that of an eagle, and the 
river that of a serpent. 

About midnight the wind had col- 
lected this ocean of clouds directly over 
the cathedral, where it rested on the 
summit, as clouds sometimes do on the 
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tops of mountains. The architect found 
himself in the center of the tempest. 
The thunder deafened him; the light- 
ning played around him. 

As the town clock struck midnight, 
he heard an unearthly noise, a suffocat- 
ing odor of sulphur arose, and at the 
last stroke of the clock that burst of 
laughter so familiar to the architect 
was heard behind him. He turned and 
found himself face to face with Satan. 
He in his turn, was now in the power 
of his enemy. 

The architect knew that he was lost, 
there being no way of escape. How- 
ever, as Satan extended his hand toward 
him, he took a step back which gave 
him time to utter a word of contrition. 
Then Satan fearing his soul would es- 
cape him a second time, made a bound 
toward him, and touching him with his 
finger, precipitated him from the sum- 
mit of the tower. But rapid as was this 
movement the prayer had had time to 
reach the ear of God, and when Satan 
rushed after his victim to drag him 
down to hell, he found him in the arms 
of two angels who bore him up to 
heaven. Satan stood for an instant 
stupefied, then springing after the celes- 
tial messengers, swift as the wind, he 
came near and uttered to the poor soul 
the word that had so tormented him 
while living : "unknown !" "unknown !" 

In fact, the prediction of Satan came 
true. The cathedral reinained unfin- 
ished as it was on that fatal night, for 
the reason that when it was sought to 
continue the work, the plan upon which 
it was begun could nowhere be found. 



and after a faithful search, the savants 
have never been able to discover the 
name of the architect. 

The poor soul knows in heaven that 
he is forgotten upon the earth, and that 
is his punishment for his pride. 



After the cathedral, the two churches 
most visited are those of St. Peter and 
St. Ursula. In the first, Rubens was 
baptized, and sang for three years as 
choir boy ; afterwards wishing to leave 
a lasting remembrance of himself, he 
painted what is called his masterpiece; 
the apostle Peter crucified with his 
head down. It is impossible to describe 
such a masterpiece; one must be con- 
tent to say it is one of the greatest 
of Rubens' pictures. In order to en- 
hance still more of its value, the chapter 
of Saint Peter has hit upon a way that 
gives a good idea of the modesty of sec- 
ond class artists. One of these made a 
copy of Rubens' picture, and the Chap- 
ter had it pasted back to back with the 
original, so that the guide who does the 
honors of his church, begins by show- 
ing to travelers the copy, without ac- 
quainting them with this fact. Then 
after they have gone into ecstasies over 
it "Ah! now" says the roguish sac- 
ristan, "you will see the original." He 
then turns his picture and shows the 
wonderful work of Rubens. This is 
very ingenious, but I doubt if the pleas- 
antry would be enjoyed by the second- 
class painter, or that he w^ould have had 
the audacity to try to copy so great a 
painting had he know in advance to 
what use it was to be put. 
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BILLY THE REFORMER. 

MARIie E. FITZGERALD. 
{Continued from November Number.) 



Uncle Tom, on Howard's invitation, 
was a highly amused spectator of the 
practice game the next day. The score 
was kept on the fence. Tom Flynn, 
the substitute pitcher, sent such a wild 
ball, that it nearly struck little Nelly, 
who was sitting on the curbstone, eat- 
ing an apple. Snaix, growling sav- 
agely, itiade a vigorous rush on poor 
Tom ; the spectators scattered in dis- 
may and he took refuge on the fence, 
rubbing oflf half the score in his ascent. 
Bily Birch, acting as peacemaker, could 
not persuade the frightened Tom to 
descend until Snaix, majestic in his 
wrath, had been forced to go back, 
which he did with such evident reluc- 
tance and so many backward glances, 
that Tom absolutely refused to pitch 
again, and as there was no other sub- 
stitute to be had, the boys faced the 
dreadful prospect of being beaten on 
the following Monday. 

"Well, don't you care," said Billy 
Birch. "We'll beat in the fight, any- 
way;" and Howard felt faint. 

"Why don't you go home Monday?" 
said Howard. "Miss Lucy can't do 
very much to you anyhow, and after 
the game is over, what do you care ?" 

Billy looked as if about to yield, then 
said resolutely, "No, I've given my 
word. Roosevelt nor Richard Cur de 
Lion nor none of them fellows would 
break their word, and I ain't going to 
either ; but I'll kill that fellow that put 
his leg out for me to see," he said 
fiercely. "It's just like a cushion, and 
I've got to stick pins in it." 



"Maybe if you asked her Miss Lucy 
would let you off," suggested Howard. 

"No, she wouldn't. You could go 
down on your bended knees and she 
wouldn't let you off. She says if you- 
're bad, you must expect to pay for it. 
She's a holy terror, but she's all right, 
and don't you forget it! Come on 
home with me, can't you? I'm going 
to make some mush for supper. My 
mother is washing over on the South 
Side, so she won't be home till late. 
Sometimes she brings us some cake." 

Howard looked at him in open- 
mouthed amazement. The tough boy 
of the school, the champion who was- 
n't afraid of anyone, exulting over the 
prospect of a piece of cake. For 
a minute he was tempted to in- 
dulge in the braggadocia for which 
he had been famous at the other 
school; but when he looked side- 
ways at little Nelly, shambling Snaix 
and dilapidated Billy, the thought died 
and he simply said, "Yes, cake is fine, 
fig cake especially. Some Saturday 
when Mary hasn't much to do, maybe 
she'll make me one and you and Nelly 
and Snaix and I will have a party." 

"Who's Mary?" 

"She waits on the table and makes 
the beds. She's a dandy. She's going 
to buy me a sweater with the money I 
have in my bank, and let me put it on 
in her room." 

Billy said "Which" in an absent- 
minded sort of way, which showed he 
had paid no attention to what Howard 
was saying. 
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As host, Billy proved a success. 
Many and wise were the comments he 
made upon the right way to cook 
mush. He let Howard stir while he 
was setting the table, — a very simple 
process, consisting of covering the 
table with newspapers and setting 
three cups and saucers thereon, with a 
tin plate for Snaix. The coffee, 
warmed over for the second time, and 
pieced out for an extra member by a 
couple of cups of cold water, was drunk 
as if it were nectar; even Howard, 
who was very particular about what he 
ate and drank, enjoyed it. Snaix then 
condescended to exhibit his accomplish- 
ments. Billy gave Howard a lesson on 
his mouth-organ, which for saiety he 
always carried in an inside pocket of 
his jacket, pinned with a safety pin. 
The only drawback to Howard's hap- 
piness was Billy's incessant desire to 
talk about the "underholt." 

"I've had a fine time," he told them 
over and over. "Why don't we ever 
have mush and milk? I know how to 
make it now," he said to his father and 
mother, when he reached home. 
"Can't we have it some night?" 

Some new feeling of delicacy pre- 
vented him from telling about the cake. 
They might laugh at Billy, and some- 
how he couldn't bear to think of that. 

To his Uncle Tom he confided his 
apprehensions about the fight. 

"Why didn't you tell the boys you 
didn't know any underholts?" in- 
quired Uncle Tom, looking at Howard 
curiously. 

"I don't know," said Howard miser- 
ably. "They all seem to think it's so 
great to know it, so at first I didn't tell ; 
and now when the fight is fixed, and 
all, I can't get out of it. I tried to tell 



Billy to-night, but I couldn't. If I 
only get through this! Maybe I'll 
have the good luck to grab the right 
way again. What do you think. Uncle 
Tom?" 

"I think that I'd come right out and 
tell them that I didn't know any under- 
holts, but that rd fight just the same, 
if they wanted me to. You owe them 
that much. Isn't it Miss Lucy who 
says you've got to be punished for 
everything wrong you do?" 

"But Billy thinks it's such a terrible 
thing to tell a lie ! You never saw such 
fellow ! He wouldn't tell a lie even to 
Snaix; and he'd hit a peddler with a 
brick as soon as look at him, but he 
says that's open and above board ; and 
he just hates a sneak, and that's what 
he woul(i think me; and I like Billy, 
Uncle Tom. I think I'll just go ahead 
and after the fight I'll tell him, sure 
and honest, I will, that I never knew 
any 'underholt.' " 

"Hey! Been robbing a dry goods 
store?" was Billy's greeting some days 
later, when he saw Howard arrayed in 
a new sweater. "Its fine all right. 
How much did it cost ? Three dollars ! 
Mine cost fifty cents. Your mother's 
bound to have you in style, isn't she? 
^You'll look fine at the contest" (tl]e 
name which had been hit upon as be- 
ing more "sporty" than fight.) 

Howard squirmed. Evidently Billy 
hadn't understood when he had 
told him Mary was going to buy it for 
him, unknown to his mother. Was 
this, or was it not cheating? He be- 
gan to think that never in Billy's soci- 
ety could he be conscience-free. He 
had told him, but he hadn't heard. Was 
he to blame for that? His lessons that 
day were such utter and complete fail- 
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ures that Miss Lucy looked amazed. 

"Fm afraid, Howard," she said at 
last, being one that always noticed new 
attire, perhaps because there was so 
little in that direction to notice in the 
school; "I'm afraid that new sweater 
of yours has turned your head. Tell 
your mother so for me." And she 
laughed. 

Howard, usually good-natured, 
scowled so unpleasantly that Miss Lucy 
said, "I beg your pardon, Howard; 
you are not used to me yet, I see." 

After school when he went into 
Mary's room to change the sweater he 
found no Mary. 

"She's been discharged all along of 
you and your style," said the cook, 
who had been with them for a year; 
^'and discharged without a character, 
at that. She opened your bank, your 
mother said. And Mary is that hon- 
est, she wouldn't take a penny to save 
her from starving; and because she 
has a fondness for you, you little vil- 
lain, she wouldn't tell nor let one of us 
tell about the bank. You're a fine 
young gentleman, you are! You and 
your sweater ! It's little you care about 
telling a lie, as I know to me sorrow. 
Go 'long out of this !" 

Driven with ignominy from the 
kitchen, he went to Billy's and sat on 
the steps until Billy appeared. 

"Billy," said he, "do you think it's 
wrong to take money out of your own 
bank to buy things with?" 

"Sure not !" said Billy decidedly. 

"If a girl was discharged without a 
character for taking money that you 
told her to take, what would you do?" 

"Eh ?" said Billy bewildered. "What 
are you trying to get at, anyhow ? Who 
took money? Did you take it to buy 



that sweater ?" — a great light breaking 
in on him, — "and the girl is dis- 
charged because your mother thinks 
she took the money ? Well, where did 
your mother think you got the sweater, 
anyhow?" demanded he. 

"She doesn't know I've got it. I 
told you about it the night I went to 
your house for supper, but I guess you 
didn't hear me." 

Billy as an expounder of morals was 
plainly at sea. His whole code of 
ethics consisted of "Never tell a lie. 
Always keep your word." 

"Can't you get her character for 
her?" asked he, under the impression 
that it was something in the way of 
personal property which had been con- 
fiscated. An explanation of what a 
"character" was stupified him. Both 
sat silent for sme time. 

"I g^ess you've got to tell your 
motlier all right," said Billy, "because 
it's a kind of a lie to make her think 
you're wearing a tie and collar when 
you're sneaking a sweater. Don't you 
think it is?" 

"Yes," said Howard heavily, "I 
think it is. I'll tell her." 

Having made the resolution, he put 
it into instant effect as soon as he 
reached home. He found his father 
and mother and Uncle Tom in the li- 
brary. Walking up to his mother, he 
said, "I told Mary to buy me a sweater 
with the money in my bank, mamma." 
And then he burst out impulsively. 
"You want everything in style your- 
self. You won't wear anything that 
other people don't wear and I have 
to go to school all dressed up when the 
other boys have sweaters. Even Miss 
Lucy feels sorry for me. She held my 
tie and collar the other day when we 
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were playing ball. I don't think you'd 
like it yourself;" and he left the room 
hastily. 

"Well," said Mr. Blanchard, "Fve 
known the time, not so very long ago, 
when Howard would have lied about a 
thing like that or have done something 
sneaking. Whatever effect this atmos- 
phere has had upon his manners, it 
certainly has improved his morals. 
He's really getting to be something of 
a man. Come, Tom. let's hunt Mary 
and bring her back, if she'll condescend 
to come." 

"Don't be too hard on Howard, 
Helen ; it took a lot of courage to con- 
fess. You know he is not naturally 
very open," said Tom. 

Mrs. Blanchard said nothing, but in 
the morning Howard found his tie and 
collar had mysteriously disappeared, 
and lying over the chair, evidently 
there for him to put on, was the 
sweater. 

"You look rather well in it," was 
the only remark his mother made, as 
she kissed him goodbye. "I'm glad 1 
have a son who is too manly to deceive 
any one." 

"And I'm deceiving Billy all the 
time about that underholt," he thought 
remorsefully. "If it wasn't that they'd 
think I was trying to get out of the 
contest, Fd tell him to-day. I'll tell 
him anyhow," he thought with a sud- 
den resolution, which made him feel 
a thousand per cent better. 

A loud hallooing greeted him from a 
swarm of boys who rushed toward him 
as he approached the school-house 
grounds. 

"The other fellow has backed out! 
He says he won't fight when he's sure 
of being done up." 



"The principal has stopped him." 

"He's afraid. Hurrah for the uil- 
derholt that scared him !" 

"I needn't tell," thought Howard re- 
lieved, looking around for Billy, but 
not finding him. 

"Yes, I will tell." And without givr 
ing himself a chance to repent, he be- 
gan. 

"Well, now, I'm going to tell yon 
fellows something, I don't know any 
underholt. Billy thought I did and 1 
didn't say anything. I'd have fought 
all right. My Uncle Tom that lived 
on a ranch, has given me some lessons 
in sparring, but I don't know anything 
about an underholt." 

"Say! but you were foxy to keep 
that to yourself until the other feltow 
backed out." And the boys looked at 
him admiringly. 

"You show us how to spar and then 
we'll have a sparring match." And 
plans were instantly made and lessons 
at once begun. 

Billy was not at school that day. 
His mother was sick; and in spite of 
the good care provided by Mrs. Blanch- 
ard, who had become aware (through 
Uncle Tom) of what Billy had done 
for Howard in the way of making a 
man of him, Mrs. Birch died in a few 
days. Then the problem of what to do 
with Nelly and Billy, and Jast, but not 
least, with Snaix, presented itself. 

"I'd take Nelly," said Mrs. Blanch- 
ard, "but I don't like that horrid dog; 
and besides, even if I could stand the 
dog, I think it would be a crime to sep- 
arate the children, — they are so at- 
tached to each other. But I simply 
cannot take them all ; that is out of the 
question." 

"Oh, mother," pleaded Howard; "if 
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you only knew how good Sneiix is. 
Why, he's as wise as a judge, Billy 
says. And Billy doesn't eat much. All 
be cares about is cake and you know 
you always say we have so much left 
over. You needn't buy me half the 
dothes you do; and there's lots of 
room here." 

"I can't think of it," she said firmly. 
"I'll take one, — either Snaix, Billy or 
Nelly. You may have your choice of 
the three, Howard." 

"I'll take Billy; but there's no use; 
he won't come without Nelly." And 
his lip quivered. 

"I think I ought to have a chance 
while the bargains are on," said Mr. 
Blanchard. "I choose Snaix." 

"Well," said Mrs. Blanchard re- 
proachfully, "I hoped you'd choose 
Nelly, Howard, when you know I 
want her. And now I can't see but that 
the whole family must come, after all." 

And being a woman who never did 



anything by halves, she coiitinued, 
"And Tm glad of it, too. I felt all 
the time that it was what ought to be 
done, with this big house going to 
waste." 

"What a martyr you were to live in 
that dreadful neighborhood," said a 
sympathizing friend a year or twO 
later. 

"A martyr !" exclaimed Mrs: Blanch- 
ard. "Why, I consider it the most 
profitable year of my life. It gave me 
Nelly and Billy and Snaix, and I don't 
know what we'd do without them." 

Hearing his name, Snaix got up 
from his warm place by the fire, 
walked up in a dignified way to Mrs. 
Blanchard, and putting a paw on each 
of her shoulders, looked lovingly into 
her face. Evidently that "horrid dog" 
had made his way into her heart with 
the other two members of the forlorn 
little family from that "dreadful dis- 
trict." 
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SLEEP, LITTLE MOTHER, SLEEP. 

Sleep, little mother, sweetly sleep, 
In dusk of dawning, cool and deep. 
The eastern sky is shot with red, 
The stars are paling overhead ; 
The terrors of the night are past. 
Sleep, little mother, sleep at last, 
Thy baby's limbs are straight and fair, 
He hath his father's sunny hair — 
No more thy anxious eyes shall weep, 
Sleep, little mother, sweetly sleep, 
Sleep, little mother, sleep. 

Rest, little mother, calmly rest. 
His dewy lips are at thy breast, 
Against thy side, so faint and sweet, 
The pressure of his tiny feet. 
A queen thou seemest, lying there, 
His father's kisses on thy hair, 



A being wondrous in thy might 
And yet so childly pale and slight — 
In God's dim dawn, all hushed and deep* 
Sleep, little mother, softly sleep. 
Sleep, little mother, sleep. 

Carrie Shaw Ricb. 



ABRAM C. SHORTRIDGE. 

This is the man who will be remembered tm 
the educational history of the middle west 
(when the true history of education shall be 
written) as the pioneer organizer ■ of a city 
system of public schools par excellence. 

He began his work in Indianapolis forty- 
three y€ars ago, when that city was an unkempt, 
dirty, big village-town. For eleven years he 
was superintendent of schools, and during that 
period organized and established a system of 
city schools which is substantially today what 
it was when he withdrew. Not that there has 
not been change resulting from wider experi- 
ence and larger study, but what now exists is 
the natural devlopment of the seed he planted. 

Mr. Shortridge withdrew in 1874 to take 
the presidency of Perdue University at La- 
fayette, then just coming into being. Ill healdi 
resulting in nearly total blindness compelled 
him to retire from all active school work in 
1876. 

He recently met with a sad accident because 
of his blindness, being struck by a moving 
street car, and so injured as to result in the 
amputation of one of his legs. At seventy- 
two years of age immediately after leaving the 
hospital, he announced that he would be a 
candidate for re-election as town magistrate 
at the spring election, an evidence that the 
spirit of the man has not been quenched by 
misfortune and age. Indianapolis owes more 
than she knows to this pioneer in school or- 
ganization. 



ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS MEET- 
ING. 
The holiday meeting of the State Teachers' 
Association will be held in Springfield during 
holiday week, beginning Wednesday evening. 
The general program appears in these columns 
and the section meetings "promise well," so 
President Parkinson writes. "The usual re- 
ductions at hotels are assured" he says, what- 
ever that may mean. It has never been the 
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good fortune of the writer to obtain any re- 
duction from regular rates. But these are al- 
ways reasonable. Of the railroad reductions 
no report has been received. Railroad rates 
are now in process of adjustment to the new 
rate law. 

GENERAL MEETINGS. 

Hall of Representatives, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 26, 7:30 p.m. 
Music. 

Invocation. , 

The Governor's Saluation — Chas. S Deneen, 
Springfield. 
President's Address—J. A. Mercer, Peoria. 
Address, "The Perils of Learning"— Dr. Ed- 
win H. Hughes, President DePauw Univers- 
ity, Greencastle, Indiana. 
Appointment of Committees. 
On President's Address. 
On Resolutions. 
On Auditing Bills. 

Thursday, December 27 ^ 9 :oo a.m. 
Music. 
Invocation. 

General Topic: How May the Supply of 
Trained Teachers be Increased and Improved ? 

1. In Training for Qiristian Citizenship- 
Miss Marie C. Brehm, Chicago. 

2. In the Graded Schools— Sup't. S. P. Had- 
dock, Champaign. 

3. In the High Schools— Henry W. Shryock, 
Carbondale. , 

4. In the Rural Schools — Dr. A. C. True, 
Director of U. S. Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 

General Discussion. Opened by Dr. Frank 
H. Hall, Aurora. 

The Meeting of Eighteen Hundred Fifty; 
Six — Sup't E. A. Gastman, Decatur. 

Appointment of Committee on Nominations. 

N. B. — The members of the Association are 
earnestly requested to be prompt in their at- 
tendance upon all sessions, as the success of 
the meeting depends in no small measure upon 
this feature. Each speaker is allotted a definite 
time and understands that he must not tres- 
pass upon the just claims of others on the 
program. 

Thursday, December 27, 7:30 p.m. 

Music. 

Invocation. 

Memorial Addresses on the Life and Work 
of 

Henry L. Boltwood, by Orville T. Bright, 
Chicago. 



Buel P. Colton, by Manfred J. Holmes, Nor- 
mal 

Jacob T. Ellis, by Samuel E. Harwood, Car- 
bondale. 

Albert G. Lane, by Edwin G. Cooley, Chi- 
cago. 

Annual Address. — Hon. Alfred Bayliss, Su- 
permtendent of Public Instrucdon, Spring- 
field. 

Problem,"— Dr. Edward A. Steiner, Iowa Col- 
lege, Grennell, Iowa. 

Friday, December 28, 9:00 a.m. 

Music. , 

Invocation. 

Reports of Committees and Commissions. 

Music. 

General Topic. What has been accomplished 
by the Nature Study Movement, and What 
should be the Lines of Further Advancement? 

1. What has been accomplished? — Fred L. 
Charles, DeKalb. 

2. What should be the Lines of Advance- 
ment? — Wilbur S. Jackman, Chicago. 

General Discussion. 
Adjournment. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY'S 

NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
LITERATURE AND LIFE IN SCHOOL. 
By J. Rose Colby. i2mo., $1.25, net. Post- 
paid. 

Miss Colby's book is a persuasive appeal for 
the study of literature as literature in all the 
years of a child's school life.. To her love for 
and knowledge of books the author adds an 
understanding of what is known as the educa- 
tional process, and her views are founded 
upon actual experience in teaching. The titles 
of the five chapters of the book are: A Plea 
for Literature in School; Literature and the 
First Four Years of School Life; Literature 
and the Second Four Years of School Life; 
Methods of Handling Literature in School; 
Literature and Life After the Elementary 
Years. To these is appended a full list of 
books, single poems, and pieces of prose to be 
read in the schools. The lists are arranged in 
three sections, — for the first four years, for the 
second four years, and for the high school ; and 
each list is printed in the order in which the 
books should be read. Books are marked to 
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be read aloud in class to be read by the teacher 
to the class,' or to be read silently^ by the class. 
Every ei^ort is made to make these directions 
explicit enough to be of practical value. This 
volume delivers a message that is worth de- 
livering, and is an original contribution to lit- 
erature of this kind, inasmuch as Miss Colby 
presents both theory and practice. 

FOX'S INDIAN PRIMER. By Florence C 
Fox, Primary Critic, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Normal School; Primary Department, Uni- 
versity School for Girls, Chicago. Cloth, 
i2mo., 120 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
25 cents. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
This little book supplies interesting supple- 
mentary reading, with an easy vocabulary and 
short simple sentences which bring it within 
the grasp of first year pupils. Five types of 
Indians have been selected, whose history will 
appeal especially to children. Their food, shel- 
ter, clothing, manners, and customs have been 
worked out in story form, the life of a little 
Indian child being used as a center in each 
instance. Accompanying each lesson is a story 
chosen from Indian myths and legends. The 
numerous pictures are both artistic and edu- 
cative. 



genius for' organization^ and the develp^niefii 
of a universal system' of government and law/ 



MOREY'S OUTLINES OF ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. By William C. Morcy, Ph.D., 
D.C.L., Professor of History and Political 
Science, University of Rochester. Author 
of Outlines of Roman History, Outlines of 
Greek History, etc. Half leather, 8vo., 550 
pages, with maps and illustrations. Price, 
$1.50. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
In this book. Professor Morey has success- 
fully followed the plan of treatment of his 
Greek and Roman histories, but while the pres- 
ent volume covers the same ground, it sup- 
plies the need of a one volume course in 
Ancient History, meeting fullv the college en- 
trance requirements, for schools, which cannot 
devote more time to the subject. The matter 
is so arranged as to indicate the historical 
relations of the countries treated, and the 
contributions which each has made to the 
progress of mankind. The stages in the 
growth of ancient civilization are clearly 
shown. The history of the Oriental countries 
illustrates the beginnings of man's industrial 
life, and the initial stages in religion, art and 
science. The Greek world is treated as espe- 
cially distinguished for the growth of political 
liberty and of a high stage of culture.,In de- 
scribing Rome, emphasis is laid on the Roman 



Your child naturally remembers his herit- 
age from Adam, and loves to give names of his 
own to the animals and even to his comrades. 
There was a boy who used to go past the Brier- 
Patch and who was invariably called Butts-up 
by his fellows, because in making his dog- 
house he nailed all his shingles butt-ends up. 
That dog-house was a weird sight, even to a 
rabit, and it caught every drop of rain and let 
it in to fall on the shivering brute beneath. 
Curiously enough this name, given by some 
true young son of Adam, was more appropri- 
ate to all the' boy's usual actions than the his- 
toric name his mother called him by. There 
is also a certain little girl who trips past the 
brier patch, and whenever she asks for the 
name of a thing her father shakes his head 
and lets her name it herself. So she calls the 
owl Oo-hoo, and the young sparrows Peep- 
peeps, and the monkey Make-a-face, and the 
water Lodle-odle, and the waves Tikoowuk, 
because that is what the waves are always 
saying to the rocks. In a few more years, 
besides seeing and thinking for herself, she 
will have a vocabulary not only more inter- 
esting, but tiearer to the truth of nature than 
all the jargon of your scientists and the ad- 
jectives of pour literary men. 

From Peter Rabbit's Brier-Patch Phi- 
losophy interpreted by William J. Long (Ginn 
& Company, Boston). 



Although that quaint volume, "A Cheerful 
Year Book," will not come into active use 
till New Years, as it is equipped with weekly 
engagement blanks for 1907, Messrs. Henry 
Holt and Company have already had to send it 
to press for the second time. It may be remem- 
bered that it consists of a prologue and epi- 
logue by Carolyn Wells, some sixty drawings 
by Charles F. Lester and gay or cynical re- 
marks by Frederick M. Knowles. 



Among the autumn volumes in the section 
of the Belles-Lettres Series devoted to Early 
English Literature, are The Gospel of Luke 
in West Saxon, edited by Professor J. W. 
Bright of Johns Hopkins University; The 
Pearl, edited by Dr. C. G. Osgood, of Prince- 
ton University ; The Owl and the Nightingale, 
edited by Professor J. E. Wells, of Hiram 
College, Ohio; and a volume of Early Six- 
teenth Century Lyrics, edited by Professor 
F. M. Padelford, of the University of Wash- 
ington. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, arc 
the publishers of the series. 



The Point of View of Modern Education 

Price 60c. Hwtict A. Miwk Send all orden to the 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois. 



TPHIS book discloses some of the new guide posts which have been established 
by the principles of evolution and of genetic psychology^ marking the 
path for teachers in the elementary schools. It discusses the particular rela- 
tion of education to the growth of the affections and powers of thought and 
will as these powers are themselves dependent on the development of the three 
important nerve centers which control respectiyely the sensations, muscular 
activity and the higher emotions. This book will help teachers to answer such 
questions as : How does the child learn and from what different sources as 
teachers? To what ends in life? What are the influences of modern science, 
higher criticism, and extended national life on education ? It is a book for 
general guidance and inspiration for teachers and for parents as well. If it can 
be studi^ in associations of teachers and parents it will prove helpful in bring- 
ing the school and the home into closer co-operation. 



RBAD THESE LETTERS 



From a Normal School President: I bave read wllh great Interest indeed Miss Marsh's 
'Point of View of Modern Education.*' It is a delightful and charming book. It is precisely 
-what the litle indicates -not a book teaching a multitude of facts, but a book which is an in- 
spiration to teachers and parents. It should be in the hands of teachers everywhere, and 
great good would be done could parents be led to see its value. 

Very cordially yours. L. H. Jonbs, President State Normal College, 

Ypsilanti. Michigan. 

From an Institote Gondactor: This book is very suggestive, especiallv the last chapter. 
I shall u&e it and recommend it In my institutes. W. H. Chkbvbr, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

From a Training School Teacher: I read some weeks ago 'The Point ot view of Modern 
Education," and immediately lent it to another teacher whom I felt sure would enjoy it. It 
has jubt come back to me. 

I think it a most enjoyable and helplul book. I am thankful to have a book In which the 
facts in regard to the nature and the needs of the children are so clearly and simply set forth. 
This book win be a boon to the great body of teachers who wish to do their very best by the 
children and who are discouraged hunting for the grain of wheat in the chaff of many of tbe 
articles on Child Study. 

1 do not like the second page of the last chapter. It can easily be misunderstood. That is 
the only paragraph in the book that I do not like. Lida B. Mo mubby, 

DeKaib, lUinols. 

From a School Patron: The reading of Miss Marsh's book has given me unqualified 
pleasure— it Is fine both in matter and manner. The thought is scientitic, up-to-date, thoroughly 
pedagogical, and conveyed to us in that simplicity of style which denotes the finest literary art. 
Pick up the book at any page your interest is at once awakened, for at every turn are thoughts 
so clearly, pithily expressed that they are epigramatlc in their qualitv. It is a good book for 
teachers, for pareuts, for everybooy. I congratulate Miss Marsh on this tangible result of her 
long study and teaching experience. Mabt E. Mumfobd, 

719 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 

From Superintendents of Schools: 
Another Superintendent writes: It is the best book for teachers that I have seen in a 
long time. At last a practical teacher in the public schools has given us in simple form the re- 
sults of the great work uf G. Stanley Hall and other students of education. 

W. N. Pylb. Vandalia, Illinois 

From a City Principal: I have Just finished reading that thoughtful, helpful little book, 
—Marsh's Point of View of Modern Education. 

Every chapter impresses us with the author's intuition and Insight. She has a fine under 
standing of childhood gained by intelligent study and sympathetic observation. Her book de- 
serves a wide reading by teachers and parents. There is much work for books like this to do. 

S nee rely yours, D. A. Grout, Principal Ladd School, 

Portland, Oregon. 

Prom a County Superintendent: I will want your new book, The Point of View ot Modern 
Education, for our Teachers' Reading Circle, to follow the study we are now making of Glimp- 
s of Child Nature. H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg, Pa. 



A New Series of Basal Readers 
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BROOKS'S READERS 

By STRATTON D. BROOKS 

Superintendent of Schools^ Boston 

FIVE BOOK SERIES. 

First Year. 128 Pages, Illustrated. $0.25 

Second Year. 176 Pages, Illustrated. .35 
Third Year. 248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 

Fourth and Fjfth Years. 360 Pages, 
Illustrated. .50 

Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Years. 
446 Pages, Illustrated. ^ .60 

EIQHT BOOK SERIES. 

First Year. 128 Pages, Illustrated. $0.25 

Second Year. 176 Pages, Illustrated. .35 

Third Year. 248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 

Fourth Year. 248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 

Fifth Year. 248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 

Sixth Year. 248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 

Seventh Year. • 248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 

In the preparation of Brooks's Readers the constant attempt 
has been made to omit all the defects found in other Readers 
and to cling more closely to the legitimate purpose of a basal 
series than has been customary in most modern school books. 
But the advantages of Brooks's Readers are not merely nega- 
tive: they are very positive. 

Correspondence in regard to these new books 
is solicited, and will receive prompt attention 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPAN 

PUBLISHERS 
52 J -53 J "Wabash Av., Chicago 

New York Cincinnati 
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IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS 

« 

The King and His Wonderful Castle 

By CEO, P. BROWN 

Is an attractive story of the human body. Used as a reader 
in fourth or fifth grades it will aid teachers to make their 
teaching of elementary physiology an effective influence. In 
this story the King of the human castle and his servants, the 
Butler, the Neurons, the Wonderful Pump, etc., are the actors 
in an interesting and instructive life drama. It is literature as 
well as science and ethics. 



Pres. L. H. Jones, of Michigan State Normal, writes of this book: 

It is of infinitely more value to the young than mere instruction in phys- 
iology. It should be read and studied by teacher and children together until 
the lesson has been assimilated into the life and belief of the children as 
permanent possession. 

Tke Price is 35 Cents 
PuWislicd by THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUB. CO., BLOOMINGTON. ILL. 



The Story of Our English Grandfathers 

This book is already in its fourth edition. Teachers usin^ it 
write: **It is the most usable book to be found on English 
History for use in g-rammar grades, because it interests the 
pupils in the subject. By keeping American institutions always 
in mind, it enables the reader to trace in the story of the Anglo- 
Saxon race the development of the forms of our own govern- 
ment. ' 



Pres. John W. Cook, of Northern Illinois State Normal, writes of this 
Dook: 

It is history relieved of unimportant details. It traces the gen^«»*, ^ 
growth of those ideas that explain our political, industrial and religious fr 
dom and, in consequence, is full of energetic movement. I count it a com 
bution to the literature of the school since it will awaken a sense of histc 
values and will organize American historic data. The style is simple 
attractive. 

The Introductory Price is 75 Cents 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY. BLOOM^^-- 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



The Ctalcaf o 
Situation. 



The chaotic condition 
of public education in 
Chicago as set forth 
by the plan of Dr. De- 
Bey in the Chicago Tribune last sum- 
mer seems to be giving indications that 
centers of organization are becoming 
established. It now seems probable 
that these will eventually fuse into a 
system substantially what the old board 
had established in its essential features, 
but having some minor requirements 
somewhat modified. The requirement, 
that promotions in salary shall depend 
upon passing certain academic examina- 
tions, which has been the chief ostensi- 
ble cause of much of the friction, has 
been abandoned, at least for the present. 
The conviction of all sane and well in- 
formed people is that salaries in every 
vocation in which salaries are paid, 
should increase as the amount and value 
of the work done by the employe in- 
creases. The more he earns the more 
he ought to receive. It is not easy to 
make application of this idea to a sys- 
tem of schools employing 4,000 teach- 
ers. Mr. Cooley knew that the exam- 
ination method was not free from de- 
fects, but it seemed to him to have less 
of these than any other method of ap- 
plying the merit system that he could 
devise. The opposition that has arisen, 
when traced to its real origin, is not 
to the examinations as such, but to the 



fundamental idea that what a man does 
shall be the measure of his compensa- 
tion for the doing. This has attained 
the proportions of a disease of the body 
politic and affects every phase of social 
life. In place 6f it as set up the de- 
mand that a man shall receive a man's 
wages though what he produces is less 
than a man's work. This idea prevails 
in the labor unions. It is their fatal 
weakness and will eventually result in 
their dissolution unless remuneration is 
in proportion to the muneration. This 
idea ought to prevail in all increase of 
compensation above a minimum neces- 
sary to give food, clothing, and shelter. 

This principle does not determine 
wages outside the labor unions any 
more than inside of them. It is espe- 
cially hard to formulate a rule for its 
enforcement in a large system of 
schools. The repeal of *this method in 
the Chicago schools does not deny the 
principle. Something must come in 
eventually to take its place. 

Whether the report of Mr. Post, 
adopted on December 5, will result in 
weeding out inefficiency from the 
teaching body, remains to be seen. The 
provision for securing qualified teach- 
ers for the future certainly guards the 
entrance of teachers into the system in 
so far as examination can do this. The 
complicated process of determining the 
inefficiency of a teacher, and of then 
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securing his removal will not hasten the 
egress of inefficient teachers now in the 
system. The sentiment expressed by 
the editor of the Chicago Teachers' 
Bulletin that no inefficient teacher has 
a right to any salary and should be 
eliminated from the system is evidence 
that those now in power in the Chicago 
School Board are seeking the same end 
as that sought by the former board. 
The difference is in the method. But 
is the method of the new board so vi- 
tally bad that the present administra- 
tion cannot continue at the head of the 
schools at least until the new system 
has been tested under a strong and effi- 
cient leader? The wide difference be- 
tween the insanity of the Dr. DeBey 
plan published last August and the 
final report of Mr. Post seems to give 
assurance that further study and expe- 
rience will correct the misconceptions 
in the present plan provided a master 
hand is at the helm. Without such 
assistance success is doubtful if not im- 
possible. These suggestions are based 
upon the conviction that a majority of 
the members of the present board are 
sincere and are honestly endeavoring to 
do justice to the children, the teachers, 
and the public. There seems to be 
cumulative evidence that they are seek- 
ing to do the right thing. If that is 
their attitude, they are open to convic- 
tion and the last state of the schools 
may become even better than the for- 
mer without the waste of a revolution. 
A revolution is now working rapidly 
in th social order. If it can be steered 
into a peaceful evolution, we will all be 
the better for it. This means that op- 
posing sides must agree to give and 
take so long as both are earnestly seek- 
ing the same results. 



Codify the 
School Laws* 



Governor Deneen of 
Illinois, suggested to 
the Holiday Conven- 
tion of Teachers at 
Springfield that it join its forces to 
secure a codification of the school laws 
of the state. The opportunity will be 
improved to simplify and bring into 
unity all school statutes, and add such 
others as will make the State School 
System of Illinois, the expression of 
the best educational ideas in America. 
The Association was practically unan- 
imous in adopting the proposition that 
it should limit its efforts to securing 
the appointment of a commission by the 
legislature which shall first inform it- 
self concerning the school systems of 
other states and countries, and then re- 
port to the following session of the 
general assembly an up-to-date com- 
mon school law. This action will 
have a tendency to delay legislation 
needed to promote reform in our laws 
for certificating teachers. There is im- 
mediate need of such reform, and the 
action of the association will not pre- 
vent the professional and higher 
schools from joining in a strong move- 
ment to secure it. There is a wide 
difference of opinion as to the best 
method of determining what persons 
should be permitted to teach in the 
common schools. 

It is true that inefficient and incom- 
petent county superintendents often 
use the power to grant certificates in 
such a way as to secure votes for re- 
election. But this power becomes a 
two-edged sword in time. A county 
superintendent who is a successful pol- 
itician, but a comparatively worthless 
officer, will often retain the office for 
twelve or more years. The truly great 
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things that an especially competent 
superintendent has achieved in a few 
years in several counties, is making it 
plain that partisan politics and cam- 
paign methods are retarding the pro- 
gress of the schools, both urban and 
rural. 

As is the superintendent, so are the 
schools in all matters of general ad- 
vancement. There will always be an 
excellent school when there is a compe- 
tent and enthusiastic teacher, however 
inefficient the superintendent may be; 
but the advancement of the army as a 
whole depends upon the masterfulness 
of the general in command. Illinois is 
sometimes called an educational storm- 
center. But a storm-center that does 
not move on brings only confusion. 

Illinois is slow in her educational ad- 
vancement because of the division of 
opinion among those who are seeking 
to lead. The proposition of the Gover- 
nor may result in a concentration of all 
the educational forces upon securing 
one educational act at a time. A union 
of the educational serftiment of the 
state can secure any legislation it seeks. 



The last meeting of 
The Normal and the Normal School 
Rural Schools. Council of Illinois was 

held at Springfield 
during the holidays. It sought to dis- 
cover how the Normal School could 
help the rural schools to better teach- 
ers. A visitor from Mars would prob- 
ably ask himself why it is that they 
have not found some workable answer 
ere this. But the Martians are older 
and wiser than we. 

It is a growing belief that better pay 
will secure better teachers. The writer 
holds that this is the direct route to 



good teaching in all elementary and 
secondary schools. But better pay for 
better teachers does not mean better 
pay for all teachers. A large number 
of school teachers are now paid more 
than they earn. It is the unbusinesslike 
practice of paying all the teachers 
in a certain grade or in an entire 
rural district the same salary, whether 
they are better or poorer, that 
forces the good teachers out of the 
ranks where they are most needed. 
Such a procedure in any business, or in 
the business feature of any other pro- 
fession would not be tolerated. Teach- 
ing has been too long and too recently 
an adjunct to the eleemosynary insti- 
tution to expect the people to view it 
as a business enterprise. Besides, it is 
difficult for the general public to dis- 
tinguish good teaching from bad. Un- 
til this is done by some authority com- 
petent to judge, the principle of better 
pay for better teaching will not become 
operative. But the principle is slowly 
becoming operative in more than one 
county, when the teacher is so good 
that the general public recognize the 
superiority. When competent teachers 
shall know that as they grow better 
their pay will increase, the capable 
young men and women will enter the 
business for a career, provided they are 
not frozen out — ^as they now are in the 
Royal Arcanum Life Insurance Society 
— at an age when they are most valu- 
able in other professions. 

In the discussion of this problem in 
the council, the county superintendents 
repeatedly declared that the general 
public do not regard the possession of a 
graduating certificate from a State 
Normal School as an assurance that 
the holder can teach. Some of them 
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declared that the brighest and most 
capable of those who completed the 
course in the elementary or high schools 
were apt to be chosen to teach in their 
respective communities without further 
profsssional training, and that the "left- 
overs" who could not get employment 
without it sought such training. No 
Normal School can furnish a student 
with capacity, hence the failure of so 
many graduates. 

The writer does not know to what 
extent this criticism holds at this time, 
but he does remember that thirty years 
ago there was a discouragingly large 
number of failures among normal 
school graduates. It was a time when 
the Normal Schools cared more for 
bigness than they did for greatness, and 
students were allowed to graduate who 
could never learn to teach. 

This suggests one way in which Nor- 
mal Schools can help teaching in the 
rural schools, and, also, help themselves 
into the confidence of the people. As 
early as practicable the weak timber 
should be discovered and advised to 
select other emplo)rment. No one 
should be graduated from a Normal 
School who cannot both instruct and 
govern a school. 



The Hffth 
Year Book- 
Part 11. 



The second volume of 
theFifth Year-Book of 
the National Society 
for the Scientific 
Study of Education is devoted to a 
discussion of the problem of the certi- 
fication of teachers. Its author is Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley, professor of edu- 
cation in Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 

It is a carefully prepared summary of 
our knowledge and experience in the 



field of educational organization, to- 
gether with many valuable suggestions 
by the author. The rubrics under which 
the subject is discussed are (i) Local 
Examination Systems; (2) State Sys- 
tems of Certification; (3) Special 
Forms of Certificates; (4) Supervis- 
ory Certificates; (5) Defects and Rem- 
edies. 

This report is a distinct contribution 
toward the solution of a problem that 
seems to be interesting the administra- 
tion of our educational system at the 
present time. Those who have been 
most listened to in recent years have 
been and are those who deal with the 
mechanics of education. "If we can get 
a perfect system we will have perfect 
schools." 

It is better to discuss the mechanics 
of the problem than not to dicuss edu- 
cation at all. And it is true that we 
must first have a frame for an institu- 
tion before the institution will become 
manifest. 

We are greatly in need of societies 
for the Scientific Study of the Process 
and Results of Teaching in our 
Schools — elementary, secondary, and 
higher. But if we can construct a good 
domicil for education it will be an in- 
spiration, perhaps, to education itself 
to be worthy of its beautiful mansion. 

But whatever may be one's convic- 
tions as to the more important subjects 
of study at the present time, all will re- 
gard Mr. Cubberley's contribution to 
the discussion of his subject as master- 
ful and helpful. 

As an appendix to this second volume 
of the Year-Book, which is published 
at the request of the editor, Mr. Man- 
fred Holmes, of the State Normal 
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School at Normal, 111., is a "critical re- 
view" of the first chapter of a mono- 
graph on teaching English which ap- 
peared in the first volume of this Year- 
book. This "review" is limited to a 
"criticism" of the "view of the world" 
presented in that chapter as an illus- 
tration of the author's meaning of the 
term. 

The "review" is of interest chiefly be- 
cause of the view of the world of Mr. 
Keith, its author, who is a teacher in 
the same school. The interest lies in 
the fact that Mr. Keith is the master of 
the training school for teachers in this 
institution, and in the further fact 
that a serious teacher's view of the 
world determines in a large degree the 
character of his influence upon those 
whom he teaches. 

Mr. Keith's view of the world pre- 
sented in this "criticism" is substanti- 
ally as follows: 

1. He holds that there is no purpose 
in the evolutionary process by which 
nature and man have come into being. 

2. Since it is purposeless, the cre- 
ative process must be unconscious, and 
there is nothing of love, righteousness, 
and truth in the universe, for these im- 
ply consciousness. 

3. But man has consciousness which 
knows truth and loves righteousness. G. 
Stanley Hall, who believes in a purpose- 
less evolution, cannot account for the 
consciousness of these things except as 
a process of degeneration which is an 
eddy, so to speak, or as Dr. Hall sug- 
gests, a "wart," perhaps a "process of 
purgation from sin,"- of which the evo- 
lutionary process is to cleanse itself as 
it goes on its way of unconscious cre- 
ation. How this accounts for conscious- 
ness is not clear, but no one knows 



all the forms which degeneration may 
take on, and consciousness may be one 
of them. 

4. An unconscious creative force 
having man as a "wart" or cancerous 
tumor to be sloughed off in its onward 
unconscious progress, is not an inspir- 
ing outlook for the teacher who would 
view her work as eternally worth while. 
This view makes education merely a 
mechanical "adjustment" of this col- 
ony of conscious "warts," called men, 
to their social environment ; that being 
their "tendency." 

5. Science, as seen by these conscious 
"warts," is, fundamentally, motion with 
a "tendency." This "tendency" is the 
power directing the motor force in its 
cieation of things and men. This view 
regards the tiniverse as motion guided 
by a "tendency," which latter seems to 
have a glimmer of purpose in it since 
it moves on toward an end. 

But life is too short to follow to more 
of its barren conclusions an analysis of 
an evolutionary process conceived as 
having no purpose in it — a process and 
an end barren of all intelligence. A sci- 
ence whose limits are too narrow to in- 
clude God and man as well as nature, 
will not do for the teacher. 

One of the most eminent of the phy- 
sicists of England has written a creed 
for physical scientists as well as 
teachers, which we commend to the au- 
thor of the "critical review" above men- 
tioned. He says, "every system of truth 
must be connected with every other and 
this connection will form a support to a 
structure of esthetic feeling and relig- 
ious faith." Religion and aspiration 
are not, therefore, foreign to science. 

The following definition of science 
by Brewster seems to be more adequate 
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than this one of "adjustment" by Mr. 
Keith and Dl*. G. Stanley Hall. He 
says : "Modem science may be regarded 
as one vast miracle, whether we view it 
in relation to the Almighty Being by 
whom its objects and its laws were 
formed, or to the feeble intellect of man 
by whom its depths have been sounded 
and its mysteries explored." 

When physical science arrogates to 
itself the substance and method of all 
science, claiming for itself the whole of 
knowledge, it substitutes a part for 
the w^hole, and so becomes falsehood in- 
stead of truth. 



The decrease in the 
Male Teachers number of male teach- 
QolngOut. ^s in the common 

schools of the Union 
between the years 1900 and 1904 
was 13,000 or 3,250 per year. Between 
1902 and 1904 it was 7,000 or 3,500 
per year. During the same periods the 
women teachers have increased 45,000 
from 1900 to 1904, or on an average of 
11,250 per year, and 41,000 from 1902 
to 1904, or 20,500 per year. In the 
year ending in 1900 the ratio of men 
to women was i to 2: in 1904 it was 
I to 3. 

These figures are derived from the 
reports of all the states and territories : 
the decrease in the ratio of men to 
women in the states north of Mason 
and Dixon's line and east of the Rocky 
Mountains we have not been able to 
estimate from data at hand. It is prob- 
ably greater than in the south or in the 
sparsely settled regions of the west and 
north-west. A large majority of the 
population inhabit the states included 
within the boundaries first mentioned. 
Men have probably left the schools in 



still larger numbers during the past 
two years ; though there has been some 
increase in the number employed in 
high schools. In a city employing over 
one hundred teachers, in which this 
statement is written, not one man is 
teaching in the elementary grades, and 
less than fifty percent of the teachers in 
the high school are men. 

Shall this continue to be the policy 
of the American people? It will be 
their practice so long as they decline 
to pay men enough to support a family 
in the station a teacher must maintain 
in the community, and until they cease 
the practice of dismissing men at an 
age when in other vocations than in 
that of the day laborer they are con- 
sidered of greatest value. 



To the writer this 

AretheSchool5 ^l"***'^" ^^ S««'"S 
Qettin^ Closer hold of the children in 
to the Ch ildren, their self-activity is 
the first test of a 
school. In a series of visits recently 
made to schools in the cities and towns 
of a number of western states, the en- 
deavor was made to see something of 
that hold on the real living of the chil- 
dren which teachers and school condi- 
tions now have. The general impression 
from these visits is one of appreciation 
for some very definite marks of im- 
provement as compared with a similiar 
study of schools in part of the same 
territory made eight years ago. 

In one town only did I watch the 
work through from the first to the 
eighth grade and feel that at each step, 
almost, the children were getting fur- 
ther and further away from warm 
human life by the help of the intel- 
lectual power the school was develop- 
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ing. Every influence of the life of 
that city itself was unfavorable to 
the growth of any rich content of 
cultural and high ideals for the 
mind and for life in home and so- 
ciety. This was due to the character 
of the main industry, mining, in which 
all the business and industrial activity 
centered. In the mines there was no 
night or day; when one workman 
stopped another took his place, and the 
tendency everywhere was to cease 
making «the ordinaiiy distinctions of 
hirnian life ; there was little or no home 
life; everybody was on the street; 
amusement places were of the char- 
acter of continuous performances, etc. 
The teacher's task of raising these chil- 
dren's sense of values in life was al- 
most hopeless, as whatever might be 
gained at one session was lost between 
that and the next. In order to make 
the schools a power recognized and ap- 
preciated by the people as they were, 
the superintendent and teachers were 
compelled to emphasize the intellectual 
and technical side of their work. In 
this the schools were a marked success. 
In no other schools that I visited did I 
find as great power to read developed 
so early in the grades. The very 
marked success secured in the mastery 
of the technique of the school course 
was the result of careful planning of 
the work and of great skill by the in- 
dividual teachers, but neither superin- 
tendent nor teachers had stopped satis- 
fied with this result. They were seek- 
ing some means by which those chil- 
dren's ideals and conceptions of value 
in living itself might be made worthy 
and given proper stimulus. The efforts 
thus put forth specifically, tended to 
expose the barrenness of a formal drill 



course of study as a means of getting 
hold of children's lives. 

In the first year the children in this 
school mastered the pronunciation of 
words by drill in phonograms and dia- 
critical markings. An abundance of 
reading matter was given, so arranged 
in the words used as to fit with the 
drill work and, therefore, having little 
literary merit; in fact, there were oc- 
casional sentences that scarcely made 
sense. By the third year, books of all 
kinds were read and supplementary 
readers of good literature introduced. 
Books are used in this grade that I 
find in other schools used as high as 
the fifth year. The children were yet 
hungry for the expression of deep feel- 
ing. I asked a class that had not yet 
been two years and a half in school to 
choose the piece they would like to read 
to me, and I got Lowell's "The First 
Snow Fall," with the varied imagery 
of winter scenes and touching allu- 
sions to his daughter's grave. In every 
grade above this, however, it seemed to 
me that the children showed less and 
less power for appreciation of artistic 
expressions of any kind or of the value 
of simple, true, and beautiful living. A 
seventh grade class reading "Snow 
Bound" simply attempting to laugh the 
thing out of court as having no mean- 
ing worth their while to discover. 

In comparison with this school, I 
have in mind another in a city slum 
district where from the fourth grade up 
the children are intensely active in 
many varieties of arts and craft work, 
and by the sixth grade are making 
beautiful combination pieces made up 
of decorated pottery, bent iron, ham- 
mered brass, or stamped leather, as 
wxll as bench work, with all the ap- 
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propriate forms and decorations 
worked out in drawing and color by 
the children. In this school a promi- 
nent citizen furnished the money for a 
manual training outfit with the proviso 
that none of his money could be used 
to supply any of the decorative or ar- 
tistic fads, but should be used only to 
train for skill in manual labor. But in 
order that this manual training bring 
anything to the power of the school for 
getting hold of the children, the princi- 
pal and teachers were compelled to add, 
much of it out of their own pockets, 
the opportunity for real arts and craft 
work. There is now no doubt of the 
hold of this school on its pupils for any 
work they may be asked to do, whether 
in the domain of the arts, of science, or 
of literature. 

In almost all the schools recently 
visited enrichment of the course was 
being made, first, by the addition of 
opportunities for doing manual and 
decorative work and, second, by re-ar- 
ranging the course of study in such a 
way as to enable the work in geog- 
raphy, history, and literature to be so 
taken up by the children that they 
could more clearly see in their reading, 
the relation of the facts to human do- 
ing and feeling. As yet, however, 
there seems to be many barren years 
in the school course, judged by this 
standard, as one goes through from the 
kindergarten to the high school. 

G. A. B. 



On the Specific Function of Secondary 
5cliool8. 

. The following is a summary of the 
second of a series of round-table con- 
ferences with the faculty of the Bloom- 
ington High School, on the theory and 



practice of High School instruction. 
The evident conclusion from the first 
conference was to the effect that self- 
activity is both the cause and the sub- 
stance of Nature and Man. So far as 
man has yet learned, the two phases or 
aspects of this activity are motion and 
self-consciousness. Nature is motion. 
Man, in so far as he is different from 
nature is self-conscious activity. The 
Universe consists of the infinite variety 
of aspects of the absolute self-activity 
from the most homogeneous and simple 
in unconscious nature to the most het- 
erogeneous and complex in self-con- 
scious man. Man is the completest image 
of the Absolute that has yet appeared 
on this planet, in that he is self-con- 
scious. "God made man in his own im- 
age," by making him self-conscious.. A 
self-conscious being makes himself the 
object of his consciousness. To know 
oneself is to be a person. Absolute 
self-consciousness is absolute personal- 
ity. He knows himself in every pos- 
sible limited phase of his self-activity, 
and man is his in:\jLge to the extent that 
he knows himself in the phases of his 
present limited and imperfect realiza- 
tion of his self-consciousness. 

Man being conscious self-activity — 
being able to see himself as his own ob- 
ject — ^not only knows his own acts but 
can organize or order his acts in accor- 
dance with his ideals and purposes. He 
is self-active and consciously free. 
Through this self-activity and con- 
scious freedom and to the degree that 
he is so he must grow into a fuller im- 
age of the absolute by "knowing*' the 
truth, "doing" righteousness, * and 
"loving" the good. 

Now the function of school educa- 
tion in so far as it has a specific and 
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conscious purpose different from that 
of the social order in general, is the 
ordering of the child's life so that the 
feeling, the will, and the judgment 
shall work in unison in promoting the 
harmonious growth of the child in love 
of the good; in right doing; and in 
true thinking. 

To know how best to order the life, 
one must know how it naturally unfolds 
from year to year through the impulses 
it receives from its human inheritances 
and social environment and from the 
influence of the All-Soul who is nour- 
ishing it with fostering care while re- 
specting the free self-activity which is 
its essential being. 



The function of the high school can- 
not be studied intelligently without 
having clearly in mind what the stu- 
dents have received from the elemen- 
tary schools. And to know that, we 
need to have as clear a conception of 
the psychic powers with which the 
child enters the primary school, and, 
also, of the psychic changes he experi- 
ences on his journey from the primary 
grade to the high school. 

When the child enters school at six 
he is a seething mass of activity in 
which feeling is dominant. His sensa- 
tions are acute, and his emotions ram- 
pant. His executive powers are mem- 
ory, imitation and imagination. It is 
the emotional activity that uses these 
for attaining its desires. Feeling and 
will are one. The judgment is weak, 
while feeling-ill is strong. The judg- 
ment is the activity called intellect. 
Animals have the feeling-will but can- 
not be said to have judgment. They 
act from impulse or feeling, without 
conscious thought. Young children at 



the age of six and eight are largely 
obedient to such impulse in all their 
spontaneous and purely self-directive 
acts. 

The primary school seeks to reduce 
to some order these' impulses of feel- 
ing-will by setting up standards by 
which the child may regulate them; 
these standards are at first objective, 
but become more and more subjective 
as education proceeds. 

What we need to bear in mind is 
that the strong impulses in the primary 
school are the impulses of what I am 
calling "feeling-will." the ingredients 
of which are memory, imitation and 
imagination — intellectual activities, but 
not reaching conscious judgments. 
It is the intellect upon which education 
must depend for putting order into the 
activity of the psyche. 

This giving the psyche power to put 
order into its own activity, and so pre- 
vent waste of energy, is the specific 
function of school education as it dif- 
fers from the free-for-all struggle for 
survival, which distinguishes Nature's 
process. The orderless education of 
ordinary life accumulates facts, but the 
putting of facts into order under the 
laws of thought is the specific work of 
the school. It is this ordering of psych- 
ical activity in the individuals that is 
the distinguishing mark of civilized 
over savage society. Other institutions 
work for the same end, but in a less 
conscious way. 

It is through a different ordering of 
the self-activity of life in the plant 
kingdom that Burbank produces his 
marvelous results. 

Education seeks to make human be- 
ings self-ordering of their own self-ac- 
tivity. The teacher who can do this 
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with a success equal to that of Burbank 
in his field is even a greater wizard 
than he. 

During the first three years of school 
life the controlling impulse to action is 
what I have called feeling-will ; moving 
or executive desire may be a more ap- 
propriate name. This impulse is stim- 
ulated largely from without, but there 
is a growing tendency to generate it 
from within. 

The wildly active imagination of the 
child is imitative as well as creative. 
The benevolent feelings are in the as- 
cendant in children, and the environ- 
ment must be such as to stimulate these 
feelings above all others; for such is 
the atmosphere in which the psychic 
growth is most economic of energy and 
most rapid. Feelings which are not in 
accord with the activity sought, retard 
and often wholly arrest the growth de- 
sired. This is true throughout the en- 
tire process of school education. 

This statement of the case is true be- 
cause during this period the child in- 
stead of giving free rein to his impulses 
feels checked and directed by another. 
It is easy to make this checking and 
repression offensive to such a degree 
that the child feels repelled by the work 
to be done and the school becomes to 
him a failure. He transfers his dislike 
for the repression to the work itself. 

When the pyschic energy is divided 
and each part is pulling against the 
other it is all waste. 

As children grow older changes come 
in the growth of the soul, the growth 
of the child corresponding to that of the 
race. He not only inherits the different 
acquisitions of his ancestors, but, also, 
the order in which they were acquired 
in the race. It is this fact that makes 



teaching so difficult an art. As we 
learn more of the steps in the evolution 
of the "human plant" we shall know 
better how to treat the child in the 
successive stages of his psychic growth. 

The child comes into his ancestral 
inheritances in successive periods. Dur- 
ing the first few years he is timid and 
social — being afraid to be alone. So 
was the race for many generations 
after it emerged from mere animal con- 
sciousness. Wanting in physical 
strength to compete openly with the 
stronger animals who would prey upon 
him, man must survive through cun- 
ning and co-operation. The most cun- 
ning were fitted to survive, and thus in- 
tellect was born and grew by exercise 
as the hand-maiden of feeling-will, in 
order to direct its energies. 

This psychic condition of the infant 
human race is reproduced in the young 
child, and gives to him his governing 
impulses. As the race grew strong and 
able to cope with animals superior to 
themselves in physical strength, it be- 
came organized socially by follow^ing 
the strongest leader in the respective 
groups. These groups grew into tribes 
by conquering other groups, and event- 
ually the appetite for power in individ- 
uals dominated all other psychic im- 
pulses in their lives. For many ages 
after man had risen to power over his 
animal foes, he struggled for power 
over his fellow beings. The mother 
was the provider and protector of the 
family, and the father the warrior to 
defend his own tribe, or to extend its 
sway over others. The mother at 
first chose the father of her children, 
after the manner of the higher order of 
animal life, and through her the insti- 
tution of the home grew, and the pe- 
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riod of infancy lengthened as the social 
order grew more complex, requiring a 
longer period of preparation in order to 
survive in the struggle. 

This period of tribal life was a very 
long one in the race. The typical boy 
of today enters upon his inheritance of 
that period when nine or ten years of 
age, and continues in it until thirteen 
to fifteen. Leadership and power are 
his strongest instincts. He is impa- 
tient of control, boisterous and pugna- 
cious, with a strong sense of justice 
and fair play. His sense of moral 
duty has not a wide range beyond these, 
but his s)rmpathy is responsive to ap- 
peal. He has many of the impulses of 
a noble and interesting savage. He is 
never cruel unless he is a degenerate. 

I regard the boy's life from nine to 
fourteen as his critical period in re- 
spect of his ideals of life, and his sense 
of what is of most worth. It is re- 
ported that the Black Pope used to say, 
"give us the boy until he is ten to twelve 
and we will establish his religious con- 
victions for life." That could be so 
long as the teachings of the church 
controlled the opinionis of Christen- 
dom. 

But it is certainly true that when the 
school shall improve the opportunities 
now afforded, it will largely determine 
the boy's ideals of life and his stand- 
ards of duty by the time he is fourteen 
or fifteen years of age — ^provided, of 
course the home and the controlling 
public sentiment are in accord with 
what it is possible for the school to 
do. What can be done finally depends, 
more than we are apt to think, upon 
how the school influences the boy dur- 
ing this transition period of his evolu- 
tion from his inheritances of barbarous 



ancestors to the appreciation of those 
altruistic ideals w)iich constitute the 
theory, at least, of modern society. I 
say "constitute the theory" because 
however a man's practice may belie 
this theory, he is ever seeking oppor- 
tunities for such practice by a make- 
believe that his ends and methods are 
in harmony with such altruistic ideals 
— which is his acknowledgement that 
those ideals prevail among men. 

The dominant impulse of the boy 
who is most capable of great things is 
his passion for power. It is first physi- 
cal power; a step in advance of this is 
intellectual power. His great pleasure 
in this latter stage is in success over his 
rivals in mastering a difficult task or 
problem. (Heaveij help the school and 
the community in which the most ca- 
pable of the boys and girls are not keenly 
alive to the pleasures of excelling in 
the mastery of their lessons.) This 
love of power is in the games, indeed it 
is everywhere. 

Now if the growth of the boy's emo- 
tional nature is arrested at this point 
instead of advancing to a passion for 
power for achievements for the good 
of the state, for the advancement of 
knowledge, for better modes of life, 
and the like, this passion is apt to or- 
ganize the other activities of the soul in 
the pursuit of wealth, or political su- 
premacy, etc. From such men come 
the political boss and the captains of in- 
dustry and finance, who work for per- 
sonal success to the undoing of their 
fellows. A passion for power that ex- 
pends itself in vulgar greed is a curse 
to any man who becomes its slave. 

This is but one illustration of the 
danger of arrest of the child's growth 
in a former stage of man's evolution. 
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It is because of this arrest that society 
at times reverts to lower forms and 
ideals through the psychic degenera- 
tion of its members. The school must, 
in time, become the leader in an educa- 
tion of the children and of the people 



that shall emphasize the modern ideal 
of the purpose of life — ^the unity of 
Heart, Hand, and Head in the pursuit 
of that which is really and eternally 
worth while. 



THE TEACHING OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

BY ALBERT G. KELLER, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



[Editorial note. The following is part of a 
lecture delivered to teachers at a meeting in 
New Haven by Professor Keller, of the Yale 
Department of Commercial Geography. It 
outlines some of the natural relations of facts 
existing between Physical and Commercial 
Geography and will suggest to teachers ways 
in which the human interest may be main- 
tained in their geography classes. The sub- 
ject in which scientific fact and the current of 
human life find a common center is that of 
trade treated in its history, its routes, and its 
materials. Hence the emphasis on commercial.] 

In any study of the geography of 
commerce, one begins perforce with 
the natural distribution of the materials 
of. commerce ; for, roughly speaking, 
the materials are here or there on the 
earth's surface, or beneath it, and man 
must go and get them, if he wants 
them, where natural forces have placed 
them. This is obviously true of the 
commercial products which are inor- 
ganic by nature: you do not normally 
carry coals to Newcastle. Mineral 
wealth has been distributed once for 
all, for ores cannot be transplanted, or 
grown, even under the wing of the pro- 
tective tariff. Hence one is driven back 
upon such general scientific principles 
as explain the presence of ores and 
minerals, if one cares to do more than 
memorize unintelligently the localities 
in which they are found. Here Com- 
mercial Geography certainly has need 
of the geologists' aid. If we know 



that the Bermudas are built of 
coral rock, we can dismiss them 
once and for all from the categor\' 
of iron-mining regions: we shall 
not have to commit to memory as 
an unrelated fact that they do not pro- 
duce petroleum. Or, to take a positive 
case — ^to one knowing the proximity of 
iron ore and coal in England, the reason 
for the remarkable industrial prosper- 
ity of that island has already ceased, in 
good part, to be a secret. 

The case is similar, though far more 
complicated, when the commercial pro- 
ducts of the organic world are consid- 
ered. The flora of the earth remains 
localized in good part, determinating 
by its distribution, regions of supply 
and demand, and so the tread of trade- 
ways and the courses of exchange. We 
do not pretend to raise Smyrna figs in 
New Zealand. And even if we do ex- 
tend the culture of plants into new re- 
gions, we are always bound to find an 
approximately identical habitat into 
which to introduce them. The great 
drug, Peruvian bark, demanding the 
drenching rains of clouds blown across 
the Amazon valley and spilled against 
the eastern slopes of the Andes, thrived 
but feebly in Jamaica, and did not find 
a new home until the enterprise of the 
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British had ferreted out in their wide 
empire an almost exact duplicate of the 
original habitat and conditions. To- 
bacco of quality has always clung to 
lower latitudes, and considerable ad- 
vance in the imitation of environmental 
conditions will be necessary before an 
American can remain strictly patriotic 
and yet not be confined to the Pitts- 
burg stogie and the Virgfinia cheroot. 
Fortunately for the smoking jingo, the 
acquisition of Porto Rico and the Phil- 
lippines offers a certain escape from a 
painful dilemma. Nothing whatever 
dampens many of these projects for 
smiting the accursed foreigner except 
that they are generally physically so 
difficult as to become commercially im- 
possible. 

A similar attachment to native, en- 
vironment may be seen in the case of 
the fauna of commerce. The fur-bear- 
ing animal sticks to the colder regions, 
the cod to the Newfoundland banks; 
commercial coral cannot be fished up 
off the shores of Long Island, nor can 
the camel, as experience has proved, 
endure the alkali-water, the cacti, the 
canons, the coyotes and the cowboys of 
the American Desert: — ^his stomach 
cannot endure the first ; he cannot chew 
the second with impunity, nor walk 
upon it in his bare feet; he loses his 
head when he peers down large holes 
in the ground, not being used to them ; 
the coyotes that insist upon nipping his 
heels make him nervous; and he has 
never come to enjoy the diversions of 
the ranchman in lassooing the several 
tempting protuberances of his knobby 
frame. Moreover he frightened the 
horses, and had to be executed in gen- 
eral and in particular. He could not 



fall in cheerfully with a new environ- 
ment. 

It will be seen that the geographical 
distribution of flora and fauna is of 
prime importance in the study of the 
geography of trade. But it does not 
satisfy the reasoning mind to commit 
to memory the facts of such geograph- 
ical distribution any more than those 
of the distribution of inorganic sub- 
stances. The German sage urges us to 
"consider the What, but more the 
How." And since Darwin's time the 
excuse of ignorance of the How of 
plant and animal distribution has 
largely passed away. The student must 
be made familiar here with the struggle 
for existence in the plant and animal 
world, as rendered inevitable by the 
rapid increase of life. He must know 
something of variation and heredity, so 
that he may understand how the fitter 
survive while the less fit are cut off ; he 
must see how, under given environ- 
mental conditions, certain types, and 
those only, are developed in nature. 
Then he is in a position no longer to be 
utterly staggered by the great mass of 
facts regarding the natural distribution 
of plant, animal and man, but to com- 
prehend their attendance upon wide- 
reaching principles. And if the test of 
science is prophecy, he may at length 
be asked to calculate the possible flora 
and fauna, not to mention the climate, 
winds, etc., of, say, an island whose 
latitude and longitude are given. 

But, one will say, the plants and ani- 
mals are not all confined any longer 
to their original habitats, nor indeed, 
to identical ones; Burbank of Cali- 
fornia is going to make the cactus 
grow anywhere; by removing the 
spines from the plant he has obviated 
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their lodgment in the tongue and 
throat of the camel; he has hard- 
ened the endurance of the fruit- 
tree so that it does not mind having its 
blossoms frozen ; and so on. It is true 
that man has turned into the struggle 
with nature all the extraordinary power 
of his mind, and that he has made 
many apparent changes in plant and 
animal life. Out of one aboriginal va- 
riety of pigeon he has made, in the 
course of thousands of years, several 
score ; he has bred horses and dogs for 
size, strength, coloring, power of scent, 
and the like. He has altered the ma- 
terials of commerce, and he has 
changed their distiibution-areas. Thus 
he has modified the direction and con- 
tent of the stream of trade. Certainly 
the study of Commercial Geography 
must lead some attention to all this. 

It is important, then, to supplement 
the principles of natural selection with 
those of artificial selection and breed- 
ing. The latter processes are so strik- 
ing in their results, and so commonly 
known, that it is almost more import- 
ant to recognize their limits than to 
chronicle their successes. This is easier 
to do from the standpoint of commerce 
than it is from that of pure science ; for 
commercial limits to all such manipula- 
tion of nature are set by cost. What is 
physically very difficult, though per- 
fectly possible, generally becomes com- 
mercially impossible. You can raise 
bananas in Connecticut, but not for the 
market; you can raise bears in a zoo- 
logical garden, but not for their pelts, 
recognizing such limits, however, to 
artifical modification and distribution 
of the materials of commerce, — if this 
modification and distribution are to 
form a basis for more than a mnemonic 



exercise, — they should be studied in the 
light of the general principles of plant 
and animal breeding, as well as of the 
history of the spread of this and that 
product from its native habitat. These 
principles can be expressed in terms 
simple and homely enough for a child 
of the proper age to grasp in their es- 
sentials; such study would certainly 
form an admirable substitute for the 
infant study of biology or dynamic ge- 
ology. 

* * * 

But I must not delay longer over the 
materials of commerce. Other fruitful 
topics press for recognition, for in- 
stance, that of the routes of trade. It is 
enlightening to note the adaptation of 
land-routes to topography, and the ex- 
tent to which, and the limits within 
which, man has been able to manipulate 
this topography to suit the convenience 
of his projected routes. Similarly with 
water-ways and their terminals; the 
rivers, lakes, mediterranjeans and 
oceans are ready-made ways of trade, 
where the surface is approximately 
level and the friction slight. The nat- 
ural impediments in these ways, their 
currents, and the direction of the nat- 
ural atmospheric motor-force which 
blows over them, or chums them into 
dangerous irregularity, have deter- 
mined the paths of vessels and will long 
continue so to do, despite the increas- 
ing application of steam. To be sure, 
man marks the ways more safely, re- 
moves some of the worst obstacles, arti- 
ficially improves the harbor-terminals, 
by the use of steam and electricity ren- 
ders himself at least partially independ- 
ent of . some natural conditions, and, 
through marine insurance, distributes 
losses so that they are less felt; but 
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through it all, he labors amidst a net- 
work of limiting natural forces; and 
his results can be truly comprehended 
only through an understanding of the 
natural laws of which he takes advan- 
tage or by which he is conditioned. For 
the understanding of transportation one 
should also be versed in the history of 
its earlier and simpler stages, and of 
the successive advances in nautical tech- 
nique. He will then see, for example, 
why enclosed seas have ever formed 
the cradle of exchange, and, more 
especially, how the island-dotted 
Mediterranean nurtured up in turn the 
Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Venetian 
and Spanish merchant-mariens and 
commerce, until, in the fulness of time, 
the ocean was entered and the modern 

world-traffic initiated. 
* * * 

But it is not alone these forces in 
physical nature (and many others that I 
cannot mention) that should be under- 
stood as a basis for an intelligent and 
comprehensive view of the life and dis- 
tribution of commerce. Trade has its 
materials, which came from out the 
surface of the earth, and its ways which 
lie along it; but it has its agents also — 
men. And just as a clear and intelli- 
gent comprehension of its physical con- 
ditions is indispensable to an under- 
standing of its devious nature, so is 
a clear and intelligent comprehension 
of its human conditions, if they may be 
so called. Here is where anthropology 
joins with geology and physical geog- 
raphy in contributing to the geography 
of trade certain underlying principles 
and essential factors. So far as I 
know, this aspect of Commercial Geog- 
raphy has never been systematically 
taken up. 



The dissemination of the materials 
of commerce is nothing if the character 
and distribution of producer, consumer 
and exchanger be left out o.f reckoning. 
Taking the races of men as they are, 
it is evident, for example, that your 
Australian will not produce silk for the 
world-market nor will he even buy 
razors for shaving purposes. He will 
hunt the kangaroo yet a little while, 
and then die off conveniently, so that 
the white man can pursue his course 
undisturbed. It is equally certain that 
the said white man will pursue his 
course undeviatingly, developing a pro- 
duction, a consumption and an ex- 
change of commodities on an ever 
wider scale. Without seeking here for 
the causes, it is clear that there are 
striking differences of temperament be- 
tween races, and all degrees of aptitudes 
for the development of commerce be- 
tween the extremes cited. Dealing, as 
we may, in broad contrasts, it is pos- 
sible to simplify this man-factor by dis- 
tinguishing between the highly civi- 
lized races and those which are rela- 
tively or actually uncivilized. Roughly 
speaking, the former inhabit the easily 
accessible parts of the temperate zones; 
while the "native," as everyone knows, 
occupies only such regions of the earth 
as are too cold, or hot, or unhealthful, 
or isolated,' for .the more civilized 
brother to come and hustle him off 
them. The only areas which support 
and protect a large population of a 
lower grade of civilization are the 
tropics. If, now, the inhabitants of the 
cooler regions were as indifferent to 
the destiny of the warmer ones, as the 
natives of the latter are to the fate of 
the cooler regions, we should have two 
grand divisions of the human race liv- 
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ing a different life apart. But this has 
not been the case. 

Throughout history the peoples of 
the temperate regions have manifested 
a deep interest in the products of 
the hotter areas and a decided ten- 
dency somehow to lay hands upon 
them. Migrations have tended reg- 
ularly toward the south, and the 
course of exchange for many centu- 
ries lay between the south and north — 
or the east and west, as it once was, 
when the tropical products of the Indies 
came to Europe over Damascus, Beirut 
and Cairo. The more wide-reaching 
of the environmental influences re- 
counted above, chiefly climate and its 
attendants, have tended to create as 
great a divergence between the products 
of cool and w^arm regions as between 
the men : the yam and the negro go to- 
gether, the coco-palm and the Polynes- 
ian, the durian and the Malay. And 
the torrid products, ' especially the 
spices, exerted, as luxuries, a tremend- 
ous attraction upon the people of tem- 
perate regions. They wished to get 
them, and centuries of history have 
been made about their effort so to do. 
But here they ran counter to the pe- 
•culiar disposition and temperament of 
the tropical peoples, and the result is 
one which cannot be understood apart 
from a comprehensibn of this disposi- 
tion and temperament, especially as it 
is exhibited along economic lines. 

Without attempting to describe this 
"lower" type of man except as he 
touches the subject in hand, he is 
marked, first and foremost, by a dis- 
inclination to labor. He is therefore 
no kind of a producer, havmg little 
foresight, living from day to day, and 
depending upon the bounty of tropical 



nature to satisfy his few wants. The 
economic stimuli which spur the "econ- 
omic man" of the economic textbooks 
elicit at most a quite disproportionate 
exertion. Trinkets and baubles did 
something until they became too com- 
mon; alcoholic spirits did more. 
Some tropical planters are said actually 
to prefer bibulous laborers, for they are 
absent from work only once in a while; 
they drink up their wages and return 
for more, while the sober native saves 
enough in a few weeks to emancipate 
him from the need of further labor for 
a year. It can be seen that the ortho- 
dox way of stimulating supply, by 
higher inducements offered in conse- 
quence of increased demand, is here all 
but inoperative. 

But the white man cannot normally 
produce, by his own efforts, in the trop- 
ical environment: hence trade is 
blocked. However, it must not l)e un- 
derstood that other stimuli will not 
work where economic titillations are 
not sensed. A good drubbing used to 
do pretty well ; and, as a system, slavery 
better solved the question of tropical 
labor, from the purely economic stand- 
point, than has any substitute for it. 
Demand here prodded the plantation- 
owner, the owner brought pressure to 
bear upon the overseer, and the latter 
took a stout stick and sallied farth to 
"demand" more output. But compul- 
sion of this nature proved unpalatable 
to that portion of humanity which could 
make the other part stop it, and since 
emancipation a good many methods 
have been ineffectually put into prac- 
tice to reach the soul of the benighted 
one w^ho could not see the advantage of 
being strenuous. The commercial ex- 
ploitation of the tropics has encountered 
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in the tropical peoples a passive resist- 
ance and a dull inertia ; qualities refer- 
able to environmental influences totally 
diverse from those under which the 
modern commercial system was itself 
developed. 

So much for native production and 
supply. Nor do the native peoples de- 
mand much from the stream of world 
trade to which their contribution is so 
slight. They can use an occasional 
shirt or umbrella, a tile hat, or a pair 
of cuffs for the ankles ; brass wire and 
other metallic products can still be sold 
in moderate quantities. But there is no 
volume to their traffic, and their trad- 
ing-methods are, from a European 
standpoint, incurably eccentric. Trade 
is a passion with many African tribes ; 
but it is a pleasure too sweet not to be 
long drawn out. The German trader 
asks for ivory or an ox ; and, after de- 
liberation, a little tusk or a sickly beast 
is produced, and the owner settles down 
to the luxurious quibble and the noisy 
assertion. Each piece of goods must 
be dickered over separately for the 
maxium period; the seller must play 
his several roles of heartsick disillu- 
sionment, virtuous indignation and gen- 
erous, if hopeless, self-sacrifice. Trade 
is viewed less as an economic operation ; 
and more as a forensic contest — as art 
for art's sake. Here is no demand-re- 
gion to tempt large-scale commercial 
operations. Hence the development of 
tropical resources has been pretty 
largely outside of the legitimate, mod- 
ern type of trade, as between civilized 
peoples of other climes ; it has been too 
often ruthless exploitation and rascally 
robbery. That is the type which the 
environment brought forth — it is the 
frontier-type, outside the "protection 



of the market." One author tells of 
fur-trading which realized over $6,000 
worth of furs upon 60 gallons of raw 
alcohol, mixed with water in the pro- 
portion of four to one, and dispensed 
at a buffalo-robe per pint. Such irreg- 
ular exchange is, of course, a mere par- 
ody on modem trade, but it has never- 
theless been approximated to in a suffi- 
cient number of cases, to render the type 
a common one under specific conditions 
of civilization on one side and un- 
sophisticated uncivilization on the 
other, — that is to say, under diverse 
conditions of the human factor. For 
the understanding of the "How'' of 
trade, and for a perspective of its geog- 
raphy, some information calculated to 
clarify the student's conception of the 
human factor would seem to be indis- 
pensable. 

3k 4e 4e 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to 
support a contention that in viewing 
man's activities on earth, and specifi- 
cally those vocations which run out into 
the exchange of commodities, we are 
not wont to accredit in just measure 
the natural conditions involved. It is 
for a clearer comprehension of these 
conditions that our courses stand. It is 
not a fortuitous thing that the center 
of gravity of the world's commerce has 
been moving westward and northward 
until it rests within a western island- 
group, and even now threatens to shift 
across the ocean. It is not accidental 
that Phoenicia, Greece, Rome, Venice, 
Portugal, Holland and England, as the 
hour of their commercial destiny ap- 
proached, turned their eyes toward the 
East ; nor was it a movement of another 
kind that caused the right-about-face 
toward the West, of Spain. The back- 
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ground of all these movements was the 
human struggle, first for existence, and 
then for a more luxurious standard of 
living, the seeking satisfactions where 
nature placed them, by men trained by 
nature to desire and acquire. 

3|c 4c 4c 

A single consideration remains. As- 
suming the value of the discipline out- 
lined, is it available elsewhere than in a 
college? Could the more elementary 
instruction profit by it ? Of course the 
final answer to this query must wait on 
experience. What testimony we have 
been able to gather upon this subject 
is affirmative, and about as follows: 
the essential ideas of such a college 
or normal school course can be simpli- 
fied for the young, rather indefinitely, 
without emerging as a diluted mush of 



unpractical pedantry. Even the very 
immature can be taught a good deal of 
the **How," for the abstract terms and 
the arguments in which the teacher 
thinks, can be made explicit through 
examples and reasoning of the utmost 
simplicity. Certainly it is worth while, 
to whomsoever knowledge is imparted, 
to cut out brute memorizing by focus- 
sing facts, so far as possible and prac- 
ticable, about the nuclei of more gen- 
eral principles. But be this as further 
experience shall show ; in .any case the 
teacher of Commercial Geogp^aphy 
should be armed with principles of 
wider bearing and interest, in fighting 
his way and then trying to pilot others 
through what has long been regarded 
by many as an arid and unteachable 
maze of unrelated facts. 



LEAFLETS ON THE PSYCHOLOGY AND ART OF TEACHING. 

Number VH. 



In the last leaflet an outline of a suc- 
cessful method of applying the facts of 
child psychology to the process of teach- 
ing in the lowest primary grade was 
given at some length. It was limited 
to the teaching of English but the ap- 
plication of these psychic fac^s is prac- 
tically the same in the first three grades 
and in all the subjects. 

In the last two grades — the third 
and fourth — we find a rapidly develop- 
ing feeling in the child, and more espe- 
cially in boys, quite different from that 
manifest in the first and second. Sym- 
pathy and ready response to its sug- 
gestions characterize all children in 
these first two years. They have not 
yet come into their inheritance of self- 



ishness and love of power which domi- 
nated the human race in a later stage 
of its evolution. 

These begin to manifest themselves 
in the third grade and are apt to be- 
come prominent in the fourth. Here 
begins an increasing difference between 
girls and boys corresponding to the 
marked difference between men and 
women in the savage period of man's 
evolution. This difference between 
boys and girls suggests a difference of 
treatment of some studies. The boy's 
impulses and passions manifest them- 
selves especially in his love of power 
and his consequent restlessness under 
restraint. Girls have not so much of 
this instinct to rebel. Altruistic fed- 
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ings are stronger with them, especially 
those of sympathy. The boy's sense of 
justice is easily awakened and may be- 
come a strong influence in training him 
to self control. Boys and girls at the 
age of ten respond in their feelings with 
readiness to ah aroused conviction of 
what is fair and right. The boy is 
more ready to stifle his convictons 
when his inherited impulses to follow 
his own will are in the ascendant. 

Love of power first find's its satis- 
faction in superior physical strength. 
The boy's development may be arrested 
here and the professional athelete or 
prize-fighter results. But this danger 
of arrest is no argument against ath- 
letics. It is an argument for directing 
this love of power into higher channels. 

The function of education resembles 
that of the horticulturist or florist of 
the type of Mr. Burbank. It seeks to 
conduct the child by a short process of 
culture into a higher conception and 
practice of life than nature alone could 
do in the same time. 

But this must be done in accordance 
with nature's laws; that is, by the re- 
action of the student upon his environ- 
ment. School education supplies the 
environment and directs the child in its 
use. One important problem in the 
fourth grade is, how to direct the nat- 
ural or inherited instincts of the chil- 
dren so that there shall be no arrest in 
a lower stage of their unfolding, but 
rather a gradual and continued ad- 
vance from the lower to the higher. 
The higher must always rest upon the 
lower as its foundation. The love of 
power in the primitive savage is the 



basis for the love of power of the high- 
est order of manhood. The worthiness 
of the object sought makes the power 
which seeks it worthy. 

The development of power can be 
arrested not alone in the attainment and 
exercise of physical power \vhich a 
higher civilization calls barbaric. It 
finds its arrest also in that intellectual 
power which is exercised for the grati- 
fication of selfishness. This is the kind 
of arrest that prevails in the world to- 
day — the love of power to acquire 
wealth. There is a refinement of this 
love which was once described by Jay 
Gould. He said to a senate committee 
that he had ceased to love the acquisi- 
tion of wealth as wealth. His interest 
in acquisition at that time rested in his 
love of power to control. He worked 
to make combinations that would ex- 
tend his control over others. He would 
be the autocrat of the industries. It is 
easy for such a man to convince him- 
self that what he seeks it is best for 
others that he shall have. This is the 
power of the tyrant. 

There is a still higher evolution of 
love of power which expresses itself 
in seeking to make love, and truth, and 
righteousness prevail in the world. 
This is the highest function of power 
attainable through education. The 
worthiest function of education is to 
seek to make this love of power prevail 
in the world. Some things which it is 
possible for a fourth grade teacher to 
do toward making such a love of power 
prevail in the hearts of the children 
will be suggested in another number of 
this series. 
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"WHAT POETRY DO CHILDREN LIKE?" 

MARGARET H. J. LAMPE, M. A. 
IV. 



Having selected suitable materials 
the next question is to determine how 
best it may be presented to pupils. Now 
what is our real purpose? To develop 
in the children a love for poetry to the 
end that it shall be to them a source 
of pleasure as long as they live. Very 
well then. The only way to accomplish 
this is to make it a pleasure to them 
from the start and keep it such. Sim- 
ple, isn't it? Yes, as a general state- 
ment to which assent is easy. Perhaps 
the practical details of such a method 
require more thought and care than 
would appear at first glance. It means 
primarily that poems should never be 
used as subject matter for study until 
English Literature is taken up syste- 
matically in the high school. I will go 
one step further and urge that they be 
not assigned as reading lessons in any 
of the first eight grades. 

Let no one think for a moment that 
any attempt is here made to advocate 
making play of work or spoiling chil- 
dren for life by making all studies easy 
and pleasurable. Far from it. No- 
body believes in the gospel of good hard 
work for children of all ages, or de- 
spises sugar-coated pill methods in Ed- 
ucation more heartily than I do, but I 
am equally positive in stating that love 
for poetry can best be engendered by 
presenting it not as study but as a re- 
lief from study. A science must be 
studied from the start but an art can 
never be successfully studied until after 
it has long been cultivated for the very 
love of it. 



The second rule I will dare to 
formulate is that neiv poems should al- 
zvays be introduced to the ear rather 
than to the ^y<?s i.e., they should first 
be read, or much better recited to the 
class by the teacher or by one of their 
own number. This rule should obtain 
with rare exceptions below the high 
school. After one hearing they may 
be re-read and memorized at pleasure. 
The reason is simple and logical. 
Poetry is the music of Literature and 
as such must be considered like any 
other music ; viz., as the art of appeal- 
ing to the mind primarily through the 
ear just as drawing and painting do 
through the eye. It is just as foolish to 
have children read new poetry to 
themselves as it would be to describe 
a picture instead of showing it. They 
must have heard and read aloud many, 
many verses before they can get the 
eflfect from silent persual just as they 
must have seen pictures may times te- 
fore a description will reproduce even 
one well known distinctly to the mind's 
eye. 

In a recent editorial the ''Pathfinder" 
puts this so much better than I have 
done that I quote a part as follows : 

A PASSING ART. 

"How many of us take the trouble 
to read a poem aloud ? We lose a great 
deal by reading merely with the eye 
and not enlisting the service of the ear. 
This is especially true of poetry and 
such prose as is intended to evince 
sound beauty. No wonder we find so 
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few enthusiasts on the subject of poetry 
and so many volumes of verse accumu- 
lating dust on the Shelves; for the 
measures are not read aloud and as a 
result the mind is not trained to the 
appreciation of the music of poetry 
which is a very large element of it and 
cannot grasp the full round sense, be- 
cause in many cases it is largely sug- 
gested by the sound. Hence, we hear 
many persorfs complain that they do 
not like poetry. The London ''Out- 
look" recently pointed out that it is 
largely with poetry as with music ; that 
only the skilled musician, long trained 
at tlie instrument can really enjoy a 
piece of music by merely reading the 
notes; and as sound plays such an im- 
portant part in poetry the reader who 
does not pronounce the syllables, play 
them on the vocal chords, so to speak, 
loses a great part of the beauty. Of 
course much can be gained by silent 
reading but more by oral. Poetry is 
music in its own peculiar way. Its early 
history was in no way connected with 
the fetters of type or written char- 
acters. The Homeric songs of Achilles 
and Odysseus were sung on the high- 
ways and in the isles of Greece stirring 
men to martial deeds long before the 
invention of movable types and when 
manuscripts w^ere in their infancy. In 
England w^andering minstrels — etc." 

My readers can doubtless supply the 
continuation of the historic statement 
for themselves, so I forbear to quote 
further. 

There are three principal opportuni- 
ties for introducing verse pleasurably 
to children. First, during opening ex- 
ercises and in the occasional delight- 
ful programs for special days. The last 
half hour on Friday afternoon still de- 



voted in some school to "speaking- 
pieces'' is usually as profitably spent as 
any in the week. In this connection it 
may be well to suggest that no child be 
required to recite a selection that he 
does not think pretty. Usually teachers 
of the first four grades recite verses to 
their pupils at morning exercises and 
then have them memorize favorite 
stanzas. There is no reason why this 
cannot be done in such manner as to be 
enjoyed in any grade if the right ma- 
terial is used. Flagging interest can 
usually be stimulated by the judicious 
use of humorous and dramatic selec- 
tions. However, any pleasure too oft 
repeated palls. Once or twice a week 
is quite often enough and in some cases 
may be too often to introduce some- 
thing new. Then each grade might 
vote at different times of year for say 
six poems to memorize. By the time 
school days were over, a child would 
thus have a goodly number of gems 
permanently in his possession for what- 
ever is "learned by heart'' in childhood 
is sure to be recalled in later life even if 
temporarily forgotten during interven- 
ing years. 

The second way of making poems 
a treat is by incidentally introducing 
them so as to brighten up and relieve 
the tedium of different studies. A few 
illustrations of this may not come 
amiss. 

On the day that the seventh grade 
class were prepared to tell about the 
battles of Lexington and Concord, they 
were agreeably surprised to hear the 
teacher begin the "recitation" in an 
animated manner with "Listen my chil- 
dren, and you shall hear Of the^iid- 
night ride of Paul Revere." Did the 
attention of any of those fifty infants 
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wander? Not a bit of it. Even the 
few who had heard the poem never took 
their eyes off the teacher but drank in 
every word to the last. Then they re- 
cited their lesson so much more briskly 
than usual that they more than made 
up for the time thus spent in **amuse- 
ment." It is almost invariably so. 

Historical poems, to make a perma- 
nent impression, must always be first 
presented in connection with the his- 
tory lesson to which they relate. The 
teacher who can, or rather I should say 
will (for any one can) recite instead 
of reading to her class will find the dif- 
ference in effect upon them worth the 
extra trouble. There is no lack of good 
material for history classes in the 7th 
and 8th grades. The following are 
among the most suitable: "Ponce de 
Leon," "Landing of the Pilgrims." 
"Lexington," "Concord Fight," "Inde- 
pendence Bell," "The Rising of >6." 
"Centennial Hymn," "Song of Mar- 
ion's Men," "The Slave Ships," "Bar- 
bara Fritchie," "Old Ironside," "Sheri- 
dan's Ride," "John Burns of Gettys- 
burg," "O Captain! My Captain!," 
"'The Blue and the Gray," "The Burn- 
ing of Chicago." Several of these may 
be too difficult for some classes but 
there are many others. It is always 
well to let the pupils read after they 
have heard them. 

The poetical selections available to 
brighten up the subject of General His- 
tory are so numerous that it seems al- 
most useless to particularize. How- 
ever, it may be well that I should name 
a few for the purpose of indicating the 
styles of writing that I have found in- 
teresting to the majority in several 
large History classes. In Egyptian 
History translations of the verses of 



Ptah Hotep proved very entertaining. 
In Jewish History "The Destruction 
of Sennacherib," "The Burial of 
Moses" and "Absolom" produced 
marked effect. In Roman Historj'' 
some of the "Lays of Ancient 
Rome," e.g., "Horatius at the Bridge" 
and passages from "Julius Caesar" give 
inspiration. When the Saracens are 
studied a few of Matthew Arnold's 
"Pearls of the Faith" are sure to be 
enjoyed. In Scottish History "Bruce's 
Address" and portions of "Marmion" 
and "The Lord of the Isles" appeal to 
to the boys. In English History the 
choice for older pupils is almost end- 
less, passing from the introduction to 
the "Canterbury Tales" through the 
historic plays of Shakespeare down to 
short modern poems like Southey's 
"Battle of Blenheim," Byron's "Eve of 
Waterloo" and Tennyson's "Charge of 
the Light Brigade." 

At this point some eighth grade 
teacher will surely remark that the 
above poems are too dry to interest 
children. I answer that they were 
never intended for eighth graders and 
must fail with them unless their teacher 
be a genius. Again I assert and yet 
more positively that historic poems are 
not effective unless given in their logi- 
cal place during the study of history. 
The same is true of historical novels 
which I always use freely in my classes. 
After young people have acquired a 
strong love for such reading the rule 
may be relaxed. 

English poetry may well be used to 
relieve the strain and arouse interest in 
Latin classes almost from the first 
When the beginners have painfully 
translated the little story of "The 
Piper" given in their text they are de- 
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lighted by hearing Browning tell the 
same at length in "The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin." After they have mastered 
the simple Latin version, Southey's 
narrative of Bishop Hatto and his 
mouse tower on the Rhine is equally 
enjoyable to them. The easy tales of 
Daedalus, "the carpenter of famous 
Athens town'* and his ambitious son 
Icarus who flew so high and fell so low 
that he at last was found on the bank 
of the Icarian sea exceeding damp and 
drowned" are ten times as funny both 
to us and to the children after we hear 
them retold by John G. Saxe in one of 
his inimitably humorous poems based 
on classic stories, for which all teach- 
ers of ancient history as well as of 
Latin surely owe him a debt of grati- 
tude, the more because while making 
the stories so delightful in burlesque 
fashion he still manages to emphasize 
the moral point. 

In advanced Latin classes, English 
verse may serve a higher purpose. It 
the teacher frequently reads aloud as a 
part of the Vergil lesson some beautiful 
passage from Dryden's or some other 
good metrical version of the "Aeneid,'* 
the class soon unconsciously polish their 
own translations, acquire a wider Eng- 
lish vocabulary and learn to appreciate 
the beauties of their author more fully. 
Later the translations of different Odes 
of Horace by Milton and other great 
poets may inspire the college student. 
Similarly Pope's or any other good 
though not necessarily accurate trans- 
lation of the Iliad may be used to ad- 
vantage in Greek classes. 

The German teacher can do much 
towards stimulating poetic apprejcia- 
tion while his class are studying the 
beautiful short poems of Goethe, Schil- 



ler, Heine, Burger, Ruckert, Korner 
and Uhland by reading to them after 
they have mastered the selections, the 
fine translations of these gems by 
Scott, Longfellow, Leigh Hunt, Bay- 
ard Taylor and others. 

It is said that some teachers of sci- 
ence can use "Nature poems" to ad- 
vantage in their work. Of this I am 
unable to speak as I have never had 
opportunity of observing the effect of 
such an attempt. I have aroused some 
interest along this line however by oc- 
casionally reading such poems to a 
high school at general exercise time 
after prefacing them by a remark to 
the effect that today I was trying to 
please the Botany or Zoology class, as 
the case might be, by such selections as 
"The Birds of Killing\vorth," "The 
Planting of the Apple Tree," "Ode to 
a Skylark" or "To a Mountain Daisy." 

One day a bright boy said there was 
one class I had sadly neglected in mak- 
ing my selections and he would like to 
recite for the benefit of the Physics 
class, whereupon he gave "The Dea- 
con's Masterpiece" to the great enjoy- 
ment of all aijd some one then sug- 
gested that "Darius Green and his 
Flying Machine" should also be given. 
It is queer, but true, that when anything 
is read for the special benefit of one 
class the rest are sure to listen with all 
their ears, especially if they know the 
teacher is apt to spring a joke on them 
unawares something after this fashion : 
"llast night I read a definition of a 
freshman that I thought might amuse 
you, and one of a sophomore too." 
The older pupils can hardly wait till it 
is given. "A freshman is one who 
knows nothing. A sophomore knows 
not but knows not that he knows not." 
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The laughter is suddenly hushed as the 
teacher very slowly proceeds *' A senior 
is one that knows not but knows that 
he knows not." The rest applaud, the 
juniors loudest of all ; but become very 
small when the teacher says *'Wait — 
let me finish. But a Junior knows 
and knows that he knows.'' 

It is impossible to emphasize too 
strongly the caution that poetic selec- 
tions read to or by children must not be 
•too difficult. If they are, interest is 
killed. Such a gem. for instance, as 
the now famous "When you were a 
Tadpole and I was a Fish'' is utterly be- 
yond the comprehension of any but the 
very brightest of seniors in a high 
school. For successful gereral exer- 
cise work in this way a very liberal 
sprinkling of humorous and strongly 
dramatic pieces is essential, but as be- 
fore said, in order that they may be re- 
garded as a treat they must be given 
seldom. Whatever their character, 
they are especially appreciated when 
used on occasions they happen just to 
fit. 

After a generally stormy, disagree- 
able week the children came to school 
Friday morning in a cold drenching 
rain. The rooms were very gloomy at 
best and the mental attitude of most of 
the teachers as well as of the pupils 
might have been described by Mr. 
Mantalini's string of alliterative ad- 
junctives. Vivian arose after roll call 
and recited with animation Riley's 
**Wet Weather Talk." 

"It ain't no use to grumble and complain ; 
It*8 jest as cheao and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 

W'y rain's my choice. 

In this existence, dry and wet 
Will overtake the best of men — 



Some little skift o' cloulds '11 shet 
The sun off now and then; 

They ain't no sense as I kin see, 
In mortals sich as you and me 
A faultin' Nature's wise intents 
And lockin' horns with Providence. 

It ain't no use to grumble and complain ; 

It's jest as cheap and easy to rejoice; 

When God sorts out the weather and sends 



ram, 



W'y rain's my choice. 



There was vigorous applause. The 
dreary, listless general attitude was 
changed to one of cheerful energy 
which lasted most of the day. 

In the same school on the first crisp, 

frosty morning in November the supt. 

as he entered the room began 

"When the Frost is on the punkin' 
An' the fodder's in the shock" 

The brightness that visibly increased 
on the faces of all those country-bred 
boys and girls as he proceeded was 
well worth seeing. 

This same superintendent was in the 
habit of leaving attractively bound il- 
lustrated volumes of his favorite poets, 
Riley and Carleton, upon his desk. 
From these he would sometimes read 
at general exercise. The pupils all felt 
free to borrow these books whenever 
they had a few spare moments. It was 
a privilege to use them and it was no- 
ticeable that these books seldom had a 
whole day's rest. 

Another Superintendent who was so 
active as seldom to be in his office for 
more than a few minutes at a time dur- 
ing school hours, had on a little table 
there an assortment of bright-colored 
books suitable for children from the 
primary grade up. 

When I asked the purpose, he said 
"Oh I leave these around and change 
them frequently toxatch the eye of chil- 
dren who are sent up here and may 
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have to wait for me maybe half an 
hour. They usually pick up one or 
other volume to kill time. Thus many 
a good beautiful thought is lodged 
quite accidently as it were and often 
does more good than what is said by 
the teacher or by me. Then too, if I 
can talk with a boy for five minutes 
about what I find him reading as I 
enter the room, after that it's easier to 
get him to tell freely the story of the 
misdeed for which he was sent to me. 
Just after forgetting himself and his 
troubles in good reading for awhile in- 



stead of entertaining the little devils 
of fear and obstinacy while waiting, 
he is far more likely to see things in 
their right light and receive his punish- 
ment in a good spirit. No matter how 
severe a punishment I may just have 
inflicted I always let the oflfender take 
home any one of my pretty books if 
luckily there is one in which he has 
shown a special interest. Of course I 
look well to it that these books are all 
as bright within as they are on the out- 
side." 

To be continued. 



NATURE STUDY IN THE GRADES. 

JAMES SPEED. 



Not long ago while in conversation 
with a science teacher from one of the 
high'er schools in the state, a man who 
was enthusiastic in his views of Nature 
Study, the question arose as to the 
manner of its presentation and the aim 
of the study in the grades. He at once 
made this statement : 

"There is one way to handle it 
properly in the grades and that is on a 
strictly scientific basis. In this manner 
the High School may reap the benefit 
of the work; things should be known 
and understood in a carefully ordered 
way." 

Xow is this true? Must the grade 
teacher carry Nature Study with a 
view to the strengthening of the sci- 
ence w^ork in the high school? May I 
ask another question, a simple one, 
which will help to answer in a measure 
the first one ? 

Does the grade teacher ask that the 
parent prepare the child for school by 



putting order into images and experi- 
ences ? Hardly ; all she asks is that the 
child be given an opportunity to enrich 
its experience with the world about it in 
every conceivable manner, and that the 
store of mental images be as great as 
possible. If the child has this equip- 
ment and an ordinary mind, the teacher 
can easily do the ordering, and make 
use of the material in its school life. 
Is not practically the same thing true 
in regard to Nature Study in the 
grades? Is it not the province of the 
grade teacher to give the child oppor- 
tunity to obtain a vast amount of im- 
agery which can be used later in the 
High School; and is it not the High 
School's work to order and make scien- 
tific such imagery? 

It is easy, very easy to make it ap- 
pear that the children in the grades are 
getting scientific training in Nature 
Study, when they are merely little 
parrots repeating terms and strong 
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technical ones, too. The main idea be- 
hind all nature work in the grades 
should be expression, expression in any 
manner the teacher may choose ; writ- 
ing, drawing, speech, modeling, gar- 
dening, cooking, anyway — anyhow. 
Schools everywhere are using clay 
modeling for geography work ; but, al- 
most invariably the maps made are 
copies of maps in the books studied. 
Even the elevations are taken from sta- 
tistics and not from observation of any 
kind. Why not use this part of the 
geography work for Nature Study, and 
allow the child an opportunity to make 
a map of the surrounding country, 
showing the drainage elevations, etc. 
The child should not be told to go out 
and look over the ground before the 
work is done, for it will then be obser- 
vation plus school discipline. Ask for 
the map at any time. It is an easy mat- 
ter for the child to take the map when 
finished and compare it with the country 
that is at hand and learn, not from the 
books, but from his own senses whether 
it is right or wrong. 

The tendency to use books, strongly 
outlined courses of study and typical 
lessons, is everywhere present in our 
schools; cramping both t-eaclier and 
child. Please do not misunderstand 
me in this; for books and courses of 
study are necessary and fine, but they 
are not the real essence of teaching at 
all; merely mile posts that are guides 
to a goal to be reached. A high school 
principal asked me to take his class in 
zoology for a period one afternoon and 
I agreed on the condition that I be al- 
lowed to talk to the class and test it 
without any reference to the .text book 
used every day. Before going to the 
recitation room, I had seen and exam- 



ined a number of note books, the work 
of the class during part of the term. 
Some of the drawings of butterflies 
and crayfish by the girls especially 
were exquisite. There were one or 
two that had been done with very fine 
pen points that looked like book plate 
work. I read some of the notes they 
were the stereotyped notes that I found 
almost everywhere, full of technical 
terms and without anything that 
showed they had observed the object 
under study in its relation to other life 
or to themselves. In the class room 
after a short talk on our ability to 
seize and hold mental images, I re- 
marked on the beautiful drawings I 
had been examining in the principal's 
office ; but I did not add that I had rec- 
ognized the plates they had been copied 
from. 

I sketched rapidly on the blackboard 
the head-thorax and abdomen of a but- 
terfly and asked the class to do the same 
on their pencil pads; then, place the 
wings where they belonged. Three- 
fourths of the class failed in this test; 
not because they had not worked and 
worked hard, but because it was book 
work pure and simple. Other 'tests 
followed along these same lines with 
like results. When the class was dis- 
missed the principal laughed an odd 
twisted laugh and said: 

"They don't know much, do they? 
But, they have a certain grind and they 
can pass a good examination on orders, 
genera, etc., etc., when they go to enter 
a higher place of education and that is 
what we are expected to do." 

Is this education on nature lines, on 
lines that run out into our everyday 
life and make them better and stronger. 
The reason, the main reason for the 
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failure of nature study in the grades, 
is that the teacher fails to use every- 
day, common, horse sense in its applica- 
tion. 

Wherever the science side has been 
accentuated you will find failure. You 
may go through the schools of the 
country and you will find less said of 
nature study than you did six or seven 



years ago, and this is the reason. Here 
and there where the gardening side, 
the home side, the love side, the obser- 
vation side, has been accentuated there 
you will still find it. If you wish it 
again to enrich your pupils power of 
expression approach it from its every- 
day side. * 



Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 



No poet he who knows not the great joy 
That pulses in the flow and rush of rhythm, 

(Rhythm which is the seed and life of life, 
And of all art the root, and branch, and bloom,) 

Knows not the strength that comes when vibrant thought 
Beats 'gainst the bounds of fix6d time and space; 

For law unto the master is pure freedom, 
The prison-house a garden of delight. 

So doth the blown breath from the bugle's walls 
Issue a most triumphant melody; 

So doth the impassioned poet's perfect verse. 
Confined in law eterne, outshine the stars. 

—Richard Watson Gilder in January Atlantic, 



Observation Studies* 

The great law controlling 



the 
that 



teacher in his work is after all 

universal law of 

"Rhythm which is the seed and life of life, 
And of all art the root and branch and bloom.*' 

This law common to nature and to 
art applies especially to the school 
where nature's highest product, the hu- 
man mind, is to be directed in its de- 
velopment of the art of conscious liv- 
ing. 

This rhythm of the school is secured 
only through the personality of the 



teacher. It is his skill in producing the 
harmonious action of ideal and expe- 
rience in the mind, by means of which 
what was separate and apparently 
aHen to the child is made to coalesce 
into a power giving thought, which en- 
ables the school to accomplish its pur- 
pose of shortening the process by which 
native surroundings only would pro- 
duce educative results, and of increas- 
ing the richness of the child's education. 
The teacher who lacks the feeling and 
art to respond to, and to organize this 
great law in the life of the school-room 
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is no teacher, and his school is no bet- 
ter and may be worse for the children 
than for them to run free in fairly good 
native surroundings. 

One who visits schools with senses 
open to the music of this personal ele- 
ment in the relations of teacher and pu- 
pils finds a new- and different harmony 
in the work of each good teacher, and a 
variation of discords in that of the poor 
ones. Each school stands out with 
characteristics of its own. I was much 
surprised recently when a teacher 
asked me if I did not find schools pretty 
much the same in the different cities 
and even in different states. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that there were, 
besides the differences due to individ- 
uality of teachers and pupils, also char- 
acteristic differences due to the individ- 
uality of the environment in its history, 
and interests which distinguish each 
city and state. Such differences, how- 
ever, only serve as appropriate material 
for use by the good teacher in his work, 
and the observer's interest is in the 
teacher*s skill in harmonizing these ele- 
ments with the others used to secure 
the purpose of the school. 

This teacher's art of producing a 
rhythm of mental life has its law or 
science which determines for each suc- 
cessive strain the bounds between ideal 
and experience, or between purpose and 
means in the child's life, that fix the 
range of educative activity. But the 
teacher having gained an insight into 
this law does not therefore have to 
merely follow a copy and make his 
school exactly like a model one, any- 
more than do the students of the same 
master in poetry have to write the same 
poems. There is in teaching too much 
tendency to try to paint everywhere 



the same picture, that is to use the same 
devices, the same arrangement of the 
course of study, the same examples and 
illustrations, etc. One who looks at 
the externals only might easily think 
that schools are all alike as he sees 
them in New York, Chicago, Denver, 
or San Francisco. But there are very 
many exceptions when one makes his 
visits long enough to discover what is 
really being done by each teacher. 

A NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE COURSE 
OF STUDY AND ITS RESULTS. 

In a recent visit to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, I found a delightful atmosphere 
of freedom in the organization and 
work of the schools. Each teacher was 
given opportunity, even forced, to 
establish her own order for the instruc- 
tion given. The day was divided by 
the intermissions into four periods, and 
to each period was assigned one sub- 
ject to serve as the center of the work 
of the school. For all of the grades 
above the third arithmetic was the sub- 
ject used in the first period. Language 
the subject after recess in the morning, 
Geography and History for the first 
period in the afternoon, and Reading 
and Literature for the last period. But 
in each period the subject mentioned 
served only as the basis for the work of 
educating the children. 

I may illustrate this work by report- 
ing what a sixth grade class was doing. 
The teacher was a lover of the beauti- 
ful and had special power as a teacher 
of drawing and color work. The sub- 
ject for the geography and history 
work of the first afternoon period was 
Japan and China. The teacher had in- 
terested the children in Japanese love 
of blossoms and of delicate shades of 
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color. The drawing and art work of 
the class had been on Japanese designs 
for several weeks. On the basis of this 
acquired appreciation of Japanese taste, 
the life of the people in their homes 
and industries, their reHgious customs 
and political history had been studied ; 
the processes of silk manufacture had 
been followed with the help of a com- 
plete cabinet of illustrative material 
from silk worm to finished products; 
and designs for patterns in silk were 
made. 

For the English work of the second 
period the children were writing each 
his own story of Japan and China. 
These stories were illustrated with 
drawings and color plates made to 
show the surroundings of the people 
and included house interiors, festi- 
val scenes, drawings of the sacred 
mountain, and other elements of the 
culture of these peoples, as well as il- 
lustrations of their industrial and po- 
litical life. In the arithmetic period I 
even found the problems solved dealt 
with transactions in oriental goods 
with commissions, tariffs, etc., to be 
computed, and some of these problem^ 
had evidently grow-n out of interested 
questions and investigations with ref- 
erence to particular materials some one 
had wished to secure. The character- 
istic feature of this school was the in- 
tensity of activity and the joy in the 
work. The result was a real power for 
artistic appreciation as well as good 
power in execution, and, through this 
power and the wide reading and final 
gathering of all this work together in 
their stories of these countries and their 
peoples, a wide extension of sympathy 
with life and experience that was but 
little less vivid than actual contact. 



Another Solution of Miss Lampe's 
Problem. 

In the problem given on page 122 of 
the November number A equals One 
A R P D ^^^^d o^ tl^6 missing thous- 
3 B 7 4 2i^ds, B equals one third 
A 8 C 1 ^^ ^^® missing hundreds, 
9 B 2 6 ^ equals one-half of the 
A 1 7 D missing tens, and D one- 
22 y g .^ half of the missing units in 
their respective columns. 
The number of thousands in the sum is 
given as 33. By the principles of addi- 
tion this is the sum of the 9 and 3, 
given in the thousands column, plus 
the three A's, plus the thousands car- 
ried from the addition of the hundreds 
column. Subtracting the 9 and 3 from 
33 leaves 21 thousands from which 
must be deducted the number of thou- 
sands coming from the addition of the 
hundreds column. An inspection of the 
hundreds column shows that this num- 
ber may be anything from one to three 
But it must be such a number as when 
taken from 21 will leave a remainder 
divisble by three therefore it must be 
3, and 3 A must equal 18 or A equal 
6. We now have the sum of the hun- 
dreds column given as 33 hundreds and 
can proceed as above to find the value 
of B. This is found to be 7, and the 
sum of the tens column is 36 tens. C 
then is found to equal 9 and the sum of 
the units column 27, from which D is 
found to be 8. 



A Solution from Sixtli Grade. 

Miss Bertha Lechner of Lovington, 
111., sends us the work of her class of 
fifth and sixth grade children on the 
problems given by Miss Lampe on 
page 170 of the December journal. We 
give below as a typical solution that 
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of a pupil in sixth grade eleven years 
of age. Almost all in both fifth and 
sixth grade got the right answers but 
the lack of power to give the analysis 
showing the arithmetical principles in- 
volved emphasizes the point made in 
the earlier discussion of this subject in 
the November journal. 

Problem : — Johnny's mother wants 
to buy him a suit at the bargain price 
of $9.98. She has but $5.00 and bor- 
rows equal numbers of dollars from 
three aunts, equal numbers of dimes 
from two brothers, and eqaul numbers 
of cents from three sisters so as to make 
up the full amount. What amounts 
must be returned to each by the father 



in repaying them for the cost of John- 
ny's suit? 

Solution : Cost of Suit. .^ $9.98 

Paid by Mother 5.00 

$4.98 

To the Aunts together $3.00 

To the brothers together 1.80 

To the sisters together 18 



$4.98 
Each of the three aunts would re- 
ceive one dollar, each of the two 
brothers nine dimes, and each of the 
three sisters six cents. 



EDUCATIONAL STUDIES IN RUSKIN. 

PAUUN^ SCHNEIDER. 
I. 



IDEALS IN ART. 

It is the aim of these articles to set 
forth some the educational ideals of 
Ruskin. To do this it is necessary to 
note, however briefly, some of the 
principles to which he adhered in other 
spheres of thought. 

It was inevitable in the first place, 
that Ruskin should have vigorous ideas 
on education. His interests were wide 
and intense ; he made large research in 
several fields vitally connected with ed- 
ucation, and to a vast store of varied 
knowledge he constantly applied his 
great analytic powers in tracing cause 
and effect in life. Add to this that he 
was always a teacher, — as professor of 
art at Oxford, as teacher in an evening 
school for workingmen and as a lec- 



turer. Moreover, he had a native feel- 
ing of accountability for the truth he 
had ascertained and he had the constant 
impulses of a powerful mind to impress 
itself on others and to find an outlet for 
its own restless intellectuality. 

In his youth Ruskin felt himself 
called to be a revealer and a prophet 
of art. He spent the best ten years of a 
man's life (from twenty to thirty), as 
he tells us in "Sesame,'* "in endeavor- 
ing to show the excellence of the work 
of Turner" whom he believed to be 
"the greatest painter of the schools of 
England since Reynolds." At forty he 
was at the summit of his fame as an art 
critic. His word of praise or of blame 
made or unmade the reputation of art- 
ists. But he could not rest here. He 
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had found the sources of great art and 
of its decay to be in the conditions un- 
der which the masses of a nation's 
people live. He thus came to reflect 
more deeply on the evils of his day; 
more especially on the poverty and the 
joylessness in the lives of English work- 
ing people. The result was that the 
emphasis of his teaching was shifted 
from art to^ political economy. The 
roots of Ruskin's educational system 
must therefore be sought in his princi- 
ples of art, political economy, and social 
reform. 

Now, in art he plead above all else 
for sincerity. At twenty-three he an- 
nounced his mission thus: "To show 
the world that art, no less than the 
other spheres of life, had its heroes; 
that the mainspring of their energy was 
Sincerity, and the burden of their ut- 
terance "Truth." The object of art, 
he tells us, "is not to imitate nor to de- 
ceive the senses, but to tell the truth — " 
that is, truth stripped of what is acci- 
dental and trivial. And he never 
swerved from his conviction that "Art 
is the representation of true and 
worthy ideas seen in nature by the pen- 
etrative and constructive power of the 
imagination." 

Truth is the source of energy in art. 
The aim of art is Man, Humanity, We 
read in "Modern Painters:" "All art 
which involves no reference to man is 
inferior, or nugatory. And all art 
which involves misconception of man, 
or base thought of him, is in that 
degree false and base." In another 
place he says of the aim of art — "But 
what we want art to do for us is to 
stay what is fleeting, and to lighten 
what is incomprehensible; to incorpo- 
rate the things that have no measure 



and to immortalize the things that have 
no duration. The dimly seen momen- 
tary glance, the flitting shadow of faint 
emotion, the imperfect lines of fading 
thought, and all that, by and through 
such things as these is recorded on the 
face of man, and all that in man's per- 
son is infinite and wonderful; having 
in it that spirit and power which man 
may witness but not weigh; conceive 
but not comprehend; love but not 
limit" — ^this we are told is the begin- 
ning and the end of all noble art. It 
will be seen that "Art for art's sake" 
finds no room in Ruskin's statement of 
the aim of art. "Service to humanity 
through the presentation of noble 
ideas" — thus may Ruskin's ideal of 
art be summarized. Later we shall see 
how his conclusions on education are 
related to this aim, and how his educa- 
tional ideal approaches that of Froebel 
— "Man educated by man for human- 
ity." 

Further in all right work, Ruskin 
holds, man works joyfully, aiming ever 
at something better than he can ade- 
quately express. Everywhere he em- 
phasizes this rightfulness of intention 
as being above mere technical skill. He 
calls our attention to many examples of 
early art, in which the great thought 
of the builder outran the skill of the 
awkward hand and the clumsy tool, 
leaving the marks of a noble impatience 
on the rude but powerful work. 
Against these examples of divine dis- 
* satisfaction with present attainment he 
sets the polished, feeble products of a 
later, decadent art, which had its end 
in mere cleverness and outward skill. 
And always Ruskin uses as a measure 
of the worth of work, the how-much of 
heart and soul that was put into it. It 
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was this habit of looking for soul in 
work that made him detest machine 
made things, especially machine made 
ornament. 

I will illustrate from "The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture:" "So long as 
men work as men, putting their heart 
into what they do, and doing their best, 
it matters not how bad workmen they 
may be, there will be that in the hand- 
ling which is above all price ; it will be 
plainly seen that some places have been 
dielighted in more than others — ^that 
there has been a pause and a care about 
them ; and then there will come careless 
bits and fast bits; and here the chisel 
will have struck hard, and there lightly, 
and anon tinjidly; and if the man's 
mind as well as his heart went with the 
work, all this will be in the right place, 
and each part set off the other, and the 
effect of the whole, as compared with 
the same design cut by a machine or a 
lifeless hand, will be like poetry well 
read and deeply felt, to that of the 
same verses conned by rote. There are 
many to whom the difference is im- 
perceptible; but to those who love po- 
etry it is everything — they had rather 
not hear it at all than hear it ill read; 
and to those who love architecture the 
life and emphasis of the hand are every- 
thing. They had rather not see orna- 
ment at all than see it ill cut, deadly 
cut, that is. I cannot too often repeat, 
it is not coarse cutting, it is not blunt 
cutting that is necessarily bad ; but it is 
cold cutting — the look of equal trouble 
everywhere — the smooth, diffused 
tranquillity of heartless pains — the 
regularity of a plow share in a level 
field.'' 

The connection between a nation's 
art and that nation's honor and in- 



tegrity is a living connection, so Rus- 
kin teaches in Stones of Venice and 
elsewhere. Great was the art of Venice 
when her people and her rulers loved 
honor. But once fallen from her high 
estate, she was compelled by the law 
which the author traces for us, to write 
her own shame in her degraded art. 

As I have suggested before, Raskin's 
deep probings into the causes of good 
and bad art convinced him of the su- 
preme need of social reform. It was 
inevitable that he should be led thus; 
nor was this conviction of sudden 
growth. Even in his early writings he 
had shown a dissatisfaction with the 
physical and moral conditions of men; 
had spoken of the right ideal of human 
nature as being obtainable for art only 
"by the banishment of the immediate 
signs of sin upon the countenance and 
the body." That was in "Modem 
Painters," begun at twenty-three. In 
a later work he writes. — "It may be 
proved withfnuch certainty that God in- 
tends no man to live in this world with- 
out working, but it seems to me no less 
evident that He intends every man to 
be happy in his work." Later yet he 
says the same thing more forcibly — 
"Life without work is robbery, and 
work without art is brutality." As 
yet, however, he had in mind men, 
single human beings, not humanity. It 
is the "sinful heart" in individual art- 
ists, which he proclaims "makes feeble 
hand." But the study of the art his- 
tory of nations caused him to lay more 
stress on social than on individual mor- 
ality, since the individuaal is the pro- 
duct of society. More especially the 
study of Venetian history revealed to 
him the dependence of national art on 
national character. Looking at Eng- 
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land in the light of Venice he beheld 
there the same materialism, the same 
low aims which laid low the Bride of 
the Adriatic. He asks, What are the 
evils in English social conditions which 
make a true national art impossible? 
How can the source of a national art 



be purified? Such questions beset him 
now. Henceforth he feels his mission 
to be that of social regeneration. He 
could say with his beloved Dante — 

"In this the midway of my mortal life 
I find me in a gloomy wood astray." 



LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 

-ALEXANDER DUMAS (PERE) TRANSLATED BY MRS. GEO. P. BROWN. 



Having seen St. Peter we will now 
visit the abbey of the Ladies of St. Ur- 
sula. Doubtless our readers have heard 
of the eleven thousand English martyrs, 
but perhaps they do not know their 
story in all of its details. I will repeat 
it, for one cannot avoid relating some 
strange tale when speaking of Ger- 
many. 

About the year 220 A.D. Dionesus 
and Daria reigned in Great Britain and 
had no heir; so they prayed fervently 
to Heaven to send them a son, but 
Heaven only half answered their prayer 
by sending them a daughter. 

The child so long and eagerly 
awaited received the name of Ursula. 
In early youth she still further disap- 
pointing the hopes of her parents, who 
though lacking a son counted at least 
on a grandson. Ursula had m' de a 
vow to devote her life exclusively to the 
service of the Lord. This imprudent 
promise gave great pain to her par- 
ents but they were both too pious to 
compel her against her saintly incli- 
nation, so that when deputies were sent 
from Agripenus, prince gei^main, to 
demand Urusla in marriage for his 
son the prince Coman, Dionesus de- 
clined, at firs/t, this union. But an 
angel descended from heaven the night 
following to the bed of Ursula and ab- 
solved her from her vow and ordered 



her to marry the prince Coman. 

Dionesus and Daria were not people 
to let their daughter go without giving 
her a suite worthy of her station. They 
chose among the best families of Great 
Britain eleven thousand virgins to 
serve as escort for Ursula, and to ac- 
company her first to Rome, where by 
the desire of her father, they were all to 
be baptized a second time, and then re- 
turn to the country of her mother's rel- 
atives. Ursula departed with her 
eleven thousand maids of honor, and 
upon arriving at the port she found the 
largest vessel of the king, her father, 
awaiting her with its sailors and its 
captain. She dismissed the crew, took 
her stand at the rudder, and the vessel 
obeying her directions left the shore, 
bearing toward the Dutch coast her 
white flock of doves. 

The ambassadors followed in an- 
other ship, and as they sailed in the 
wake of the first, they were entertained 
by the songs sung by these beautiful 
young girls who preceded them. 

At this time the Rhine was not lost 
in the sand, but flowed straight to the 
sea, so that the eleven thousand maids, 
under the command of Ursula sailed 
up the river to Cologne. Aquilinus, 
the Roman prefect who then governed 
the town for Septimus Severus the 
reigning emperor, received them with 
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great honors; but as the desire of Ur- 
sula was to push on to Rome to receive 
there a second baptism, she only 
touched the shore, and soon re-em- 
barked with all her suite for Basil. 
There she left her vessel because of 
falls of the Rhine, and accompanied by 
Pantalus, another Roman prefect, 
whom such good society tempted, she 
crossed Switzerland and the Alps on 
foot. Pantalus who had started with 
them expecting to go only a few leagues 
accompanied them to Rome. This 
proved for him a fortunate determina- 
tion for later he received the honors of 
canonization. 

Arriving at Rome the virgins hav- 
ing said their prayjers were baptised by 
the pope, Cyriac, who touched by the 
faith that he found in all these saintly 
maidens, resolved to do what Pantalus 
had done. As a consequence, he re- 
signed his office of pope and when they 
left Rome, he accompanied them with 
a large retinue of his clergy. 

Returned to Basil : the eleven thous- 
and virgins again embarked upon the 
Rhine and descended to Mayence. 
There Ursula found Coman her fiance. 
He was a pagan prince and until now 
was very strongly attached to his false 
religion ; but when he saw his beautiful 
betrothed, when he heard her exquisite 
voice, he declared that the God whom 
such an angel adored must be the true 
God, and he was at once converted to 
the Catholic faith. The pope Cyriac 
left no time for his zeal to cool, but 
baptized him immediately. The two 
lovers then descended the river to 
Cologne where they were to celebrate 
their marriage. 

But scarcely had they arrived when 
a vast horde of Goths swooped down 
upon the city. The gates were closed 



and the inhabitants, encouraged by Co- 
man made a strong defense. In the 
meantime the eleven thousand virgins 
were at their prayers; but not with- 
standing the prayers of Ursula and her 
maids and the courage of Coman, prov- 
idence had decided to give the Goths 
the victory. The town was taken and 
the eleven thousand virgins were given 
the choice between marrying eleven 
thousand Goths or becoming eleven 
thousand martyrs. It took little time 
for them to choose martyrdom and the 
massacre began. 

All were put to death in one day, 
with those refinements of cruelty in 
which the Goths excelled. Only one, 
whose name was Cordula, succeeded in 
saving herself by hiding in a boat un- 
der a beiich ; but when night came and 
she saw the sky open to receive her ten 
thousand and nine hundred and ninety 
nine companions she was so ashamed 
of her weakness, that she ran to deliver 
herself to the executioners, and having 
been put to death immediately she ar- 
rived in time to enter with the others 
before the gates of heaven were closed. 

The bones of these holy maidens 
were carefully collected and buried in 
a church. 

The most precious one was missing; 
for seek wherever they would the body 
of Saint Ursula could not be found. 
But one day when St. Cumbert was 
saying mass, a dove flew around his 
head; now the saint thought that the 
messenger of the Lord would not come 
thus to him without a special message, 
so he followed it into the country. Ar- 
rived at the foot of a poplar tree the 
dove began to scratch the earth with its 
little pink feet. They dug and found 
the body of Saint Ursula, there buried 
by her maids of honor. 
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PROGRAM OF NATIONAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 
The mid-winter meeting of the school super- 
intendents of the nation will be held in Chi- 
cago on the last days of February, in the Au- 
ditorium Hall. The program published on 
another page is along new lines. It is de- 
_voted to the study of ways and means to im- 
prove the teaching in the public schools. State 
Superintendent Stetson is to be congratulated 
in his remembrance of the fact that the final 
purpose of the school is the education of the 
children, and that the chief function of the 
superintendent is to encourage and promote 
improvement where improvement is sorely 



needed. Of course there has been an occa- 
sional reference to this matter in former pro- 
grams, but for years some phase of organi- 
zation of the machinery of education has been 
the thing of greatest interest. Even the pro- 
grams of the Herbart Society arc given up to 
the discussion of the mechanism of education 
such as a system of granting certificates to 
teachers and the question whether preparation 
for college is education so far as it goes. 

A down-east Yankee seems to have braved 
the "tendency" of convention procedure by 
substituting a "conscious purpose" for a blind 
"tendency," and calling attention to the school- 
room problems that have long been clamoring 
for solution.* The value of the meeting will 
depend upon the suggestiveness of those se- 
lected to open the discussions. A thing so 
well begun will certainly be carried on to a 
successful conclusion. 



SUBJECT PROGRAM OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association will hold its 
next annual meeting in Chicago, 111., February 
26, 27, and 28, 1907. All railway lines of the 
United States eastward from Montana, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., Utah, and New Mexico, and lines 
in Eastern Canada have granted for this meet- 
ing a round trip rate of one and one-third 
fare on the certificate plan. 

Full details as to the rates and ticket condi- 
tions will be published in the complete pro- 
gram to be issued about February i. 

The Auditorium Hotel has been selected as 
headquarters, and all sessions will be held in 
the same building. 

The officers of the department are: Presi- 
dent, W. W. Stetson, Augusta, Maine; First 
Vice-President H. H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, 
la. ; Second Vice-President, R. J. Tighe, Ash- 
ville, N. C. ; Secretary, J. H. Harris, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

In the program, a paper, limited to twenty- 
five minutes, will be presented on each of the 
three subjects assigned to each session. Names 
of the appointees for papers will be announced 
in the complete program. 

One hour and a half will be allowed for gen- 
eral discussions at each sessioa 
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FIRST SESSION. 

The Schools and the Public. 

(a) Is the child the ward of the Nation? 

(b) What should the public do for the care 
and training of children before they 
are admitted to the public schools — 
counting the kindergarten as a public 
school ? 

(c) The financial value of education. 

(d) General discussion by members. 

SECOND SESSION 

Scope, Defects and Products of the Schooti. 

(a) Should the school attempt the circle of 
the child's training, or address itself 
to the school segment? 

(b) Admitting that our schools are defect- 
ive, who is responsible for present con- 
ditions ? 

(c) Has the product of our schools reason- 

able fitness in scholarship and personal 
qualities for citizenship? 

(d) General discussion by members. 

THIRD SESSION. 

Knotty Problems, 

(a) What fraction of the pupils in our sec- 
ondary schools cannot derive compen- 
sating advantage therefrom? 

(b) What has been the effect on the 
Dupil of the multiplication of subjects 
of study and the refinement of meth- 
ods ? 

(c) Order of development and studies suited 
to each stage. 

(d) General discussion by members. 

, FOURTH SESSION. 

Experiments and Essential Studies. 

(a) Should the school furnish better train- 

ing for the non-average child? 

(b) Are we experimenting too much and 

devoting too little time and effort to 
the fundamentals? 

(c) What are the essentials in subjects in 

the elementary school course. 

(d) General discussion by members. 

FIFTH SESSION. 

QualiUcations and Training of Teachers, 

(a) Minimum qualifications for the elemen- 
tary school. 

(b) Minimum qualifications for the second- 
ary school. 

(c) Growth — how continued. 

(d) General discussion by members. 

SIXTH SESSION. 

Round Tables will be organized for: 
State and County Superintendents, 



City Superintendents of larger cities. 

City Superintendents of smaller cities. 

Names of leaders and topics for Round Ta- 
ble conferences will be announced in the com- 
plete program. 

The society of college teachers of education, 
the Herbart society, and the Educational Press 
association will hold meetinars in Chicago dur- 
ing the week of the superintendents meeting. 



SUBSCRIBER'S NAME WANTED. 
At the Springfield. Ill, teachers' meeting a, 
subscriber paid our agent for one year, but 
the agent failed to get his name. We hope the 
subscriber will see this notice and send us his^ 
name so that credit may be given. Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111. ' 



ABOUT THE SAME AS SIXTY YEARS 
AGO 

County Superintendent S. J. Ferguson, in! 
his address as president of the Northern Illinois- 
Teacheir's association, at their meeting in^ 
Freeport, made the following comparison of. 
the legal qualifications required of teachers: 
in Illinois and of lawyers and physicians: 

'Ts it not strange that almost the same legal 
qualification is required today that prevailed 
60 years ago? Of course there have been 
branches added from time to time. The sci- 
ences for a first grade, and physiology and 
hygiene and more recently civics and Il^nois 
history were added. We do not say this is 
not good. But we should begin back of all this. 

"What other profession has met the respon- 
sibility of advancement in the same way? 

"In law, for instance, there is very Jittlc 
comparison between the present requirements 
and those of 1845. An applicant for the cx- 
amjnation for admission to the oractice of law 
must furnish evidence that he has at least a 
high school education, and has graduated from 
a three-year course in law, or has read law 
the same length of time in some practitioner's 
office. 

"In medicine the same development in re- 
quirements for admission to practice has taken 
place. This same progress is shown in every 
other profession worthy the name. Medicine 
and law are honored professions. Would they 
be so without this high standard of profes- 
sional training?' In other words, does not pro- 
fessional standing usually depend upon pro- 
fessional attainments? Can we find another 
profession, or even an occupation where in- 
telligence and skill are required that has its 
legal qualification the same as that of more 
than a half century ago? 
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"Ours, as has been indicated, has not mate- 
rially changed in its legal requirements since 
1845. Now if ours is to become a profession 
that will rank with medicine and others, should 
we not do as they have, not merely add a 
branch here and there, but require by legisla- 
tion that the person who wishes to take up 
teaching shall first prepare for the same by 
completing a course in our professional schools? 
Of course it does not follow that all who take 
this professional training will become success^ 
ful teachers. Not all who are trained in the 
schools of medicine or law succeed in those 
professions. It is, therefore not fair to demand 
so much more from those who are trained for 
teaching. But we should revise our system. 
It should require a high school education, or 
its equivalent and at least one year's normal 
school work before one is admitted to the 
examination for admission ' to practice, and 
said examination should be given in the vari- 
ous county seats, but it should be prescribed 
by one head or body for the entire state. A 
certificate, therefore, should be good in every 
county in the state. Would not this place us 
on a truer professional basis? 

"A number of cities enforce the requirements 
of a high school education and normal training 
or college graduation for those who begin with 
them now. They speak of it with just pride as 
indicating that they are only doing what the 
interests of their children demand. Now what 
a city superintendent who has a little conse- 
crated concern for the children committed to 
his care, and who has a little manly courage 
can accomplish to the real advancement of his 
system, should be accomplished for all. Should 
not the teachers of the state then rise and de- 
mand the legrelation which will bring about 
such a condition for the entire state." 



SOME PROVISIONS OF THE NEW CER- 
TIFICATION LAW FOR TEACHERS 
IN NEBRASKA. 

State Superintendent J. L. McBrien's letter 
to Nebraska teachers is a neat pamphlet of 
some twenty-eight pages, full of inspiration, 
suggestion, and information. He quotes pro- 
visions' from the new certification law with ref- 
erence to normal training as follows: 

"On and after September i, 1907, no person 
shall be granted a first grade county certificate 
who has not had at least twelve weeks' normal 
training in a college, university, or normal 
school of appproved standing in this or in an- 
other state, or in a state junior normal school 
of Nebraska, or in a high school of Nebraska 



approved by the state superintendent of public 
instruction as being equipped to give such nor- 
mal training. 

"On and after September i, 1907, no person 
shall be granted a second grade county certifi- 
cate who has not had at least eight weeks' 
normal training in a college, university, or 
normal school of approved standing in this 
or in another state, or in a state junior normal 
school of Nebraska, or in a high school of 
Nebraska approved by the state superintendent 
of public instruction as being Equipped to give 
such normal training. Provided, That one or 
more years' successful experience as a teacher 
may be considered the equivalent of the nor- 
mal training required by this law." 

With reference to qualifications for high 
school teachers this law reads: On and after 
September i, 1907, no person shall be granted 
a certificate to teach in the high school de- 
partment of any high school district or in the 
high^schoOl department of any city school dis- 
trict in this state who is not a graduate irom a 
regular four-year course of a college or uni- 
versity, or a graduate from the advanced 
course of a college, university, or normal 
school in this state authorized by law to grant 
teachers' certificates, or who does not hold a 
professional state certificate obtained from the 
state superintendent on examination before 
him or a committee appointed by him as pro- 
vided by law. 



COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

PROPOSED FOR MINNESOTA, WITH POWER TO ELECT 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS FOR COUNTY 

SCHOOLS 

State Superintendent J. W. Olsen, of Minne- 
sota, makes a comparison between the efficiency 
of city and of county superintencjents of 
schools in his forthcoming biennial report and 
makes some radical suggestions as to changes 
in the method of electing county superintend- 
ents. He says : 

"The county superintendency fails to 
attract and retain our best educators. If 
compelled to go through the turmoil of 
party contests and if the salary in pros- 
pect were so inadequate as to be beggarly 
it would be impossible to have such superin- 
tendents as have made our city schools the best 
in the Union. The plan of selecting and licens- 
ing city superintendents is a success. No one 
thinks of changing it. Why not adapt it to the 
needs of the country schools? 

"Why not permit the voters of each county 
at the annual school meetings when party is- 
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sues are not an issue to elect a county board 
of education? Provision could be made for a 
board of ^vt members, one or two to be elected 
each year. The expense of such an election 
would be slight. This plan has been under 
discussion for some time and generally com- 
mends itself to progressive educators and 
others interested in education throughout the 
state. Such a board should assume the school 
duties now resting upon the board of county 
commissioners, and should also select the 
county superintendent in the same manner as 
a city board of education selects* its superinr 
tendent, without regard to any consideration 
other than the best interests of the service. 
This plan presents many advantages. 

"Incidentally it would increase the attend- 
ance and interest in the annual school meet- 
ings. 

"Under our constitution no educational qual- 
ifications can be legally prescribed for the 
county superintendent, as he is an elective of- 
ficer. Election by a board would provide a 
method whereby the legislature could prescribe 
reasonable qualifications. 

"It would build up a professional county su- 
perintendent. Unlike city superintendents, the 
county superintendent cannot look forward to 
any promotion in his specialty. His official 
experience does not logically lead to promotion. 
As already stated, a man who gives a smaller 
city competent supervision may expect advance- 
ment, but a county superintendent of excep- 
tional ability in a smaller county cannot expect 
advancement to a larger one. 

"Conditions in the country, even more than 
those in the city, as was set forth at length 
in the report of this department two years ago, 
need the best supervisory talent, but for very 
apparent reasons have not been getting it. 
Many counties do not have within their bound- 
aries an available person for the office. 

"Campaigns in rural communities for the 
education of public sentiment in school ques- 
tions are doomed to only partial success with- 
out the active leadership of a county superin- 
tendent of scholarship, culture, tact, wisdom, 
energy, consecrated purpose and business abil- 
ity, who can command the confidence and en- 
list the active co-operation of teachers, officers, 
patrons and pupils." 

Superintendent Olsen therefore recommends 
that the present succesful plan of selecting 
and licensing city superintendents be adapted 
for the needs of county supervision. 



THE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS* 
MEETING. 

The program of this association provided 
some excellent subjects for discussion. The 
first evening session was occupied by Dr. W. 
T. Harris and Supt. F. Louis Soldan. Dr. 
Harris talked on "Constants in Education" 
and Supt. Soldan on "New Tendencies in 
Education." For the second evening program 



Frank A. Fitzpatrick discussed "The Schools 
of Yesterday and To(Jtiy." and the Hon. Thos. 
M. Johnson "The Inertia and Ineptitude of 
Popular Psychologists. 

This association has a good arrangement of 
its department meetings, the division being 
made on the basis of subject rather than of 
grades. It is well for primary, grammar and 
high school teachers to get together and talk 
about history and mathematics and science as 
means of educating the children as they ad- 
vance through successive vears. The charac- 
teristic of most of these programs is a discus- 
sion of new ideas in the light of past method '. 
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BAKER'S ACTION PRIMER. By Thomas 
O. Baker, Ph.D., Principal of Public 
School No. 128, Brooklyn, New York. Qoth, 
i2mo., 112 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
25 cents. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
Children love action, and learn most rapidly 
through their chosen activities. The attractiw 
illustrations of this Primer are pictures of chil- 
dren and animals in lively action. Many of the 
actions can be performed in the class room, 
thus holding the interest and attention of the 
pupils. The text is progressive, introducing 
not too many new words, and reviewing suffi- 
ciently. It is suited for teaching by the word 
and sentence methods, and involves also some 
application of phonetics. Nursery rhymes and 
poetry form a large part of the contents, and 
script sentences are given for the pupils to 
-copy. 



EDDY'S EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY 
AND ANATOMY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Walter Hollis Eddy, Chairman of the 
Department of Biology in the High School 
of Commerce, New York City. Cloth, i2mo,. 
112 pages, with cuts and diagrams. Price, 
60 cents. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
This book has been prepared in an effort to 
call attention to the great field which physiology 
presents for laboratory study. The exercises 
given are such as to permit of their perform- 
ance by the pupil with a minimum amount of 
direction from the teacher. The topics taken 
up cover both the requirements of the New 
York State Syllabus and those of the entrance 
examinations of Harvard College, and treat of 
such important subjects as the principles and 
organs of digestion, the blood and its circula- 
tion, the skeleton, muscles, and nerves, with 
studies of nutrients, , foods, and bacteria. The 
book is interleaved with blank pages tipoo 
which the student may write his notes. 






'Vi booit full of common sense {ibont 
children in the School.** 

Glimpses of Child 
Nature 

For Teachers and Parents 

by Angelina W. Wray 

Like ''Jean Mitchell's School,** by the same 
author, this book is full of the spirit and method of modern 
education. Like that book also it is concerned with the ac- 
tual difficulties the teacher meets in the school room. The 
literary power with which these facts of school life are 
portrayed make the book especially attractive. 

The following is the table of contents: 

I, Aims and Results. 2. Contact with Home Environment. 
3. The Child^s Ideal. 4. Teaching by Stories. 

5. Training the Will. 6. The Timid Child. 

7. The Nervous Child. 8. The Slow Child. 

9. The Self-Conscious Child. 10. The Untruthful Child. 

I I . The Passionate Child. 12. Some Types of Teachers. 

This is the book for study in teachers* meetings and 
reading circle work. It is recommended by County Superin- 
tendents and Institute Instructors and used in Institute 
classes in many states. 

List Price» SO Cents 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 

BLOOMINCTON. ILLINOIS 



A New Series of Basal Readers 

BROOKS'S READERS 

By STRATTON D. BRCXDKS 

Stiperintendent of Schoobf Boston 

FIVE BOOK SERIES. 

First Year, 128 Pages. Illustrated. ^10.25 

Second Yeab. 176 Pag-es, Illustrated, .35 
Third Yeah. 248 Pa^^es, Illustrated. .40 

Fourth and Fifth Years. 360 Pagesj 
Illustrated. .50 

Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Years* 
446 Pa;,'^es, Illustrated. .60 ' 

EIGHT BOOK SERIES. 

First Year, lliH Pa;^es. Illustrated. SO. 25 

Second Year. 170 Pa^jes, Illustrated. .35 

Third Yeah. 248 Pages, Illustrated. .40 

Fourth Year. :*48 Paj^es, Illustrated. .40 

Fifth ^ear. 248 Pagen, Illustrated. .40 

Sixth Year. 248 Pa^a^s, Illustrated. .40 

Skvexth Year. 24h Pages, Illustrated: .40 

In the preparation of Brooks's Readers the constant attempt 
h^s been made to omit all the defects found in other Readers 
and to cling more claselj' to the legitimate purpose of a basal 
series than has been customary in most modern school books. 
But the advantages of Brooks's Readers are not merely nega- 
tive: they are very positive- 
Co r res pond en ce in regard tu these new books 
is solicited, and mMII receive prum]it atteutior 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPA 

PUBLISHERS 
521-531 Wabash Av„ Chkagfo 

New York Cincinnati 
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IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS 

The King and His Wonderful Castle 

By CEO. P. BROWN 

Is an attractive story of the human body. Used as a reader 
in fourth or fifth grades it will aid teachers to make their 
teaching of elementary physiology an effective influence. In 
this story the King of the human castle and his servants, the 
Butler, the Neurons, the Wonderful Pump, etc., are the actors 
in an interesting and instructive life drama. It is literature as 
well as science and ethics. 



Pres. L. H. Jones, of Michigan State Normal, writes of this book: 

It is of infinitely more value to the young than mere instruction in phys- 
iology. It should be read and studied by teacher and children together until 
the lesson has been assimilated into the life and belief of the children as 
permanent possession. 

The Price b 35 Cents 

PuMislicd by THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUB. CO, BLOOMINGTON. ILL 



The Story of Our English Grandfathers 

This book is already in its fourth edition. Teachers using" it 
write: '*It is the most usable book to be found on English 
History for use in grammar grades, because it interests the 
pupils in the subject. By keeping American institutions always 
in mind, it enables the reader to trace in the story of the Anglo- 
Saxon race the development of the forms of our own govern- 
ment.* 



Pres. John W. Cook, of Northern Illinois State Normal, writes of this 
Dook: 

It is history relieved of unimportant details. It traces the genesis a 
growth of those ideas that explain our political, industrial and relisfious fn 
dom and, in consequence, is full of energetic movement, I count it a cont 
bution to the literature of the school since it will awaken a sense of histo* 
values and will organize American historic data. The style is simple a 
attractive. 

The Introductory Price is 75 Cents 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY. BLOOMu-- •• 
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Codification 
of tlie 
School Law. 



It will be beginning at 
the right end, if the 
General Assembly of 
Illinois shall, at its 
present session, provide for a commis- 
sion to reduce to system the laws re- 
lating to the Common Schools of this 
state. This commission would report 
to the next session of the legislature. 
It is a good two years' work to pre- 
pare an adequate report, and will prob- 
ably command much of the time of the 
session two years hence to convert this 
report into a law. 

Illinois is a back number in her 
school system. People are satisfied be- 
cause they know nothing better. Where 
ignorance is bliss wisdom grows 
slowly. Public sentiment is discourag- 
ingly slow to act when there is no finan- 
cial gain resulting immediately from 
the act. An improved school system 
that would show a saving in the cost of 
running the schools would meet with 
immediate favor with the average legis- 
lator. Unless this can be shown, he 
will take little interest in the matter. 
Every interest whether public or pri- 
vate, is a financial interest, or immedi- 
ately related to one. Right for right's 
sake, the good for the sake of good is 
almost a meaningless phrase with the 
surging mass of the American people. 
We are now ascending the Brocken, 
where this mass are pressing up toward 



the temple of Mammon, except those 
who have been decoyed into the by- 
ways of pleasure and vice that line the 
way. 

The cry prevails that religion has 
gone out.^ It comes to us from all quar- 
ters, high and low. With the going 
out of the desire for heaven, there 
comes in the pleasures of hell — the 
■ pleasures of power, of riches, of sin, of 
domination. A great crisis is on, but 
the mass know it not. They never 
know it when it is evolutionary. Only 
revolution stirs the people. 

The evolution of education is now 
demanding a better system of common 
schools. But an effort to change what 
is will stimulate opposition. Those in 
power or seeking to rise to power are 
suspicious of change. The "conserva- 
tive" never desires change. These com- 
bined can frighten any legislature into 
inactivity. But with an earnest Gov- 
ernor asking for a better school system, 
the first step may be taken. The com- 
mission can have the help of the 
thought and experience of the western 
world. We have but little to learn as 
yet from the Orient. 



The Chicago Teach- 
ers' Federation Bulle- 
tin of January i8, re- 
ports an open meeting 
of the school management committee 



Tlie Clilcago 
Problem. 
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of the School Board, called for the dis- 
cussion of the matter of reorganizing 
the teachers' council. The purpose of 
the movement seems to be to unite in 
some organic way the entire body of 
teachers, so that the consensus of their 
opinion upon matters in which they 
feel special interest shall reach the 
Board in some regular and authentic 
manner. There are nearly 6,000 teach- 
ers ; the problem is to reduce them to 
an advisory committee. 

The fundamental assumption — judg- 
ing from some of the speecl|es at this 
meeting — is that the teachers of Chi- 
cago have now no influence with the 
administration of the schools. Th«e 
speakers — especially from the Chicago 
University — mourned for the poor 
teacher who acts as a "go-between," 
having an administration which **pro- 
vides her with methods, principles, 
books, and tells her what she is to do, 
on the one hand, and on the other, the 
children; "and all the educating that 
takes place has to pass through her 
mind, and her lips ; and yet she stands 
there with nothing to say as to what 
books she shall use, or what methods 
she is to use,'' isolated and alone! She 
is descril^ed as a mere tender of a ma- 
chine, and is compared with a factory 
hand or a private soldier in the army. 
This must be the speaker's estimate of 
the Chicago condition, else why these 
comparisons on this occasion? The 
speech was applauded, says a friendly 
reporter. What a travesty is this upon 
the teaching in Chicago or anywhere 
else in this country ! 

Of course, no good will come from 
such harangues, other than to show 
how utterly unprepared such speakers 



are for leadership in directing the pres- 
ent movement in Chicago. 

An intimate acquaintance with and 
participation in all departments of pub- 
lic school teaching and administration 
for fifty years justifies the writer in de- 
claring that no principal, superintend- 
ent, nor board of education worthy of 
the name, in any city, in all that period, 
has regarded with indifference, but, 
rather, has received with thanksgiving, 
the advice of competent and thoughtful 
teachers respecting all those things 
with which the speaker says the teach- \ 
ers of Chicago are provided from 
above. It is well, however, that such 
talk as this and that of Dr. DeBey to 
the reporter of the Tribune last sum- 
mer, should have utterance. It becomes 
harmless when public intelligence re- 
flects upon it. 

But not all the speeches were of this 
order. Mrs. Ella F. Young showed her 
sanity as is her wont. She favors an 
organization of teachers which shall 
make them feel, more than they now 
do, that the opinion of the intelligent 
teacher counts in determining the prac- 
tice and policy of the schools. So does 
every member of the administration. 
The problem is how to make the spirit 
of mutual helpfulness prevail more than 
at present among teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and board of educa- 
tion. 

No progress will be made by misrep- 
resentation of present conditions. There 
are undoubtedly cases, probably many 
of them, in the more than 5,000 schools 
in Chicago, where the teacher does not 
work with freedom and in a loving 
spirit. This is often because of her 
want of sufficient knowledge. Colonel 
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Parker proclaimed from every house- 
top, "Know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free." It may be be- 
cause the principal is not as wise as a 
serpent and as harmless as a dove. It 
may be because of the prevalence of a 
labor union sentiment among some 
teachers which demands the same pay 
for poor work as for good. And there 
are other causes. But there can be no 
two opinions about the desirability of 
combining all the intelligence and expe- 
rience of the honest men and women in 
the entire public school body in trying 
to improve the education of the chil- 
dren in these schools. 

The educational public is looking 
with hope for the outcome of the pres- 
ent ferment in Chicago. As it clears 
there is increasing evidence that law 
and not anarchy, reason and not senti- 
ment, the practical and not the vision- 
ary, will continue to preside over the 
educational destinies of the children. 



Slmpllffled 
Spelling Again 



Mr. F. Sturges Allen 
has recently published 
through the Bradley- 
White Co., N e w 
York, two papers, in a pamphlet of 
thirty-eight pages, which all advocates 
and opponents of the present under- 
takings of the Simplified Spelling 
Board should read and ponder. The 
judicial spirit and sanity with which 
the subject is treated will commend 
this pamphlet to every one seeking fur- 
ther light before entering upon what 
is known as the Carnegie Campaign, 
conducted by this board — not so called 
because Mr. Carnegie would care to be 
held responsible for what is said and 
done by the board, but, rather, be- 
cause he has furnished some monev to 



test public sentiment upon the matter. 

The advocates of this "reform" 
strove at the begininng to arouse pub- 
lic sympathy by urging that words 
should be spelled as they are sounded. 
This is not the ground upon which the 
Simplified Spelling Board now rests 
its claim. It would make an arbitrary 
selection of some words which it would 
seem at first sight could be changed 
with impunity. The board does not 
seem to have founded its recommenda- 
tions upon any generally accepted prin- 
ciples. Such principles must be sought 
in the history of the growth of the 
English language. All language sym- 
bols may have been originally phonetic, 
but after written language appeared 
these symbols came to stand directly 
for ideas and groups of ideas. They 
were addressed to the eye more than to 
the ear. 

When people read they discover that 
they are ear-minded in respect of some 
words, and eye-minded for others. The 
more they read, the more eye-minded 
they become. The word stands di- 
rectly for the idea, the sound of the 
word not being regarded. They un- 
derstand better from the printed page 
than from the oral reading of another 
or of themselves. Visual symbols, in a 
great multitude of words, give, at a 
glance, the idea when the person 
neither spells nor pronounces the word- 
symbol the instant afterward, nor at 
the time. 

Seeking a phonetic reform at the ex- 
pense of the language as a machine for 
expressing thought is worse than 
wasted energy. We must have sym- 
bols which will stand directly for the 
idea in so far as that is reasonably at- 
tainable. The Chinese have made too 
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great a tax upon the memory, and so, 
seemingly, have arrested the growth of 
other faculties. But the human mind 
seeks such immediate symbols. It has 
little other interest in a word than its 
use in expressing thought. 

What the mind seeks is a distinct 
symbol for a distinct idea; but it also 
seeks not to exhaust its energies by 
over-crowding the memory. It, there- 
fore, seeks to bring sound to the aid 
of the sight in expressing or interpret- 
ing thought. 

'"Distinction," says Mr. Allen, "and 
association of senses, by differentia- 
tion and association of form, marks the 
entire course of the development of lan- 
guage. The mind works at a disad- 
vantage when it is obliged to distin- 
guish the meanings of words by their 
context, instead of directly, from vary- 
ing symbols." Form and meaning of a 
word may remain the same while the 
pronunciation differs among educated 
men. Pronunciation must be given a 
much less prominent place in deter- 
mining the spelling of a word than has 
been supposed. 

The author of the pamphlet shows 
that there are large groups of words 
ending in ive and ous, for example, 
that could be reduced to phonetic reg- 
ularity, and should be, but the elision 
of the final e or the initial o is of small 
consequence in learning to spell them. 
It ha** been generally conceded that the 
omission of ue in catalogue, dema- 
gogue, dialogue, etc., could be omitted 
with impunity, and many have been 
writing catalog, etc., instead. But we 
have not thought of cataloguing, dent- 
agoguery, and the like. How do we 
propose to spell those and comply with 
prevailing rules governing the hard 



sound of gf To retain the u in the de- 
rivatives and omit it in the primitives 
is to increase confusion. 

The change of final ed in past parti- 
ciples to Hs a return to old spelling 
which was long ago discarded for ed 
in the interest of uniformity in thought 
symbols. Most of the recommended 
300 spellings are this return. 

But if we write confest, how shall 
we write confessedly? Shall we write 
priced, prict? or pranced, pranct? 

Who will make a series of rules for 
conjugating verbs and declining nouns 
if the movement toward making all 
verbs and nouns regular is arrested 
and this irregularity of using t for ed 
is again introduced? And what shall 
we have gained to compensate for the 
confusion ? 



Education a 
Process of 
Adiustment. 



To adjust is to cause 
to conform to some 
standard. If educa- 
tion is a process of ad- 
justment we must conclude that it is 
making the lives of those subjected to 
its control conform to something al- 
ready established. There is an estab- 
lished public sentiment in every com- 
munity respecting the church, the state, 
temperance, business honesty, politics, 
which controls the institutional life of 
that group. If "adjustment" is the 
bottom purpose of education, the ques- 
tion arises. Adjustment to what ? Is it 
adjustment to this prevailing public 
sentiment? If so, then where is the 
hope of any progress in public senti- 
ment? The public sentiment prevails 
that the function of the school is the 
teaching of the three R's ; provided for 
"Reading" we understand the ability 
to interpret the printed page ; and for 
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"'Writing," the ability to express one's 
thoughts with accuracy and precision 
by the tongue, pen, or hand; and for 
"Arithmetic," the power to judge, to 
reason to a correct conclusion from 
given premises. In other words, edu- 
cation is the informing and the train- 
ing of the intellect, to conform readily 
and profitably to the intellectual de- 
mands and processes of the social or- 
der. Not a few normal schools, so 
called — for in what sense can they be 
truly narntal schools in the real mean- 
ing of the name — seem to believe and 
act upon the conviction that the intel- 
lectual training of teachers is the spe- 
cific function of such schools. With 
this definition of education, it is easy to 
account for the definition of education 
as a "process of adjustment" of the 
lives of the learners to the prevailing 
opinion of the community. 

We are hearing from every quarter 
that the ruling civilization of the world 
has now reached another critical period 
in its moral and religious evolution. 
The old religious dogmas have gone 
out of the convictions of men as a di- 
recting influence, and there is a cor- 
responding lapse in morals supposed to 
be founded upon these dogmas. 

Public sentiment is making a god 
of wealth and of the' power that wealth 
gives. Is the school to rest satisfied 
with seeking to "adjust" the lives of 
the young in conformity with the pre- 
vailing sentiment? 

The writer's conviction is that the 
commanding purpose of school educa- 
tion is to bring the growing powers of 
the child into order by bringing the 
feelings, the will, and the intellect into 
such organic relations as will result in 
a harmonious life. This demands a 



threefold training of heart, hand, and 
head in every stage of the child's evo- 
lution. The product which the school 
must seek is not, primarily, wealth, ma- 
terial prosperity, but men and women 
who live harmonious lives through a 
harmonious development of their three- 
fold nature. 



Decrease 

Male 
Teachers. 



Superintendent of 
Public Schools in 
Stockton, Cal., James 
A. Barr, has issued an 
interesting booklet on "The Reason 
Why Men Are Leaving School Work." 
It is the summary of 223 replies to let- 
ters of inquiry in which the questions 
asked were substantially : 

1. Is the proportion of male teach- 
ers growing less in your community? 
Why? 

2. Is a larger proportion of male 
teachers desirable? 

3. Why do not more men become 
teachers ? 

These reports show that men are go- 
ing out and women are coming in in 
great numbers. In 1900 the ratio of 
men to women in the United States 
was a little less than i to 3. In 1905, 
it was considerably less than i to 4- 
The chief cause of this exodus is the 
low salaries paid to men. College pro- 
fessors are now declaring that women 
must take the place of men in the col- 
leges and universities in a few years. 
Capable men, barring exceptional 
cases, will not enter a career which 
does not enable them to support a fam- 
ily in that station of society correspond- 
ing to their attainments. Only the al- 
truistic souls will risk landing in the 
county poor house, by continuing to 
teach in the school longer than it may 
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serve as a way station to an occupa- 
tion for life. 

The philosophers now affirm that 
whatever of altruism there is in the 
world comes to men after they have 
become too old for service. It cer- 
tainly means very little to the young. 
But there is no sufficient reason why 
altruism should be the governing mo- 
tive of the teacher more than of the 
man of business. Both are in the ac- 
tive service of their fellow men. Both 
should live by that service. The equiv- 
alent of the service they render should 
return to them. In fact the entire so- 
cial order, so far as it is anything seri- 
ous, is a life of mutual service. When 
it shall be regulated by justice — when 
each receives the equivalent of his serv- 
ice — ^then peace will reign. The only 
defense of war i$ the necessity of it in 
establishing the peace of justice. 

Mr. Barr*s corresix)ndents suggest 
rsome other remedies than that of ade- 
quate pay, but they seem to be the re- 
sults that will naturally follow from 
changing the conduct of the schools 
from that of eleemosynary institutions 
to business enterprises. 

The physician, the lawyer, the states- 
man, pursue their vocation as a busi- 
ness. Those who mix altruism with 
it in due proportion are more happy 
and in general more prosperous than 
are those who do not. But no sensible 
man thinks of denying them the right 
to an adequate return for what they 
do. Why should it be denied to the 
teacher ? 



The opinion of the writer has been 
long a conviction that no improve- 
ment will come in the education of the 
children that is more than a mechanical 
device, until the mothers take up this 
matter of better salaries for capable 
men — as capable, relatively, as are the 
women who are now taking their 
places — and conduct a campaign to the 
finish. 

The men of a community, by a 
large majority, take no serious and 
continued interest in the education of 
their children. They turn that over to 
the school and ask that it be done at 
as low a figure as is possible. The 
school boards are chiefly men. When 
a woman becomes a member, she is 
quite apt to ignore the need of capable 
men in the teaching force. 

It is as necessary that capable men 
receive more pay than women of rela- 
tive capability in the institution of the 
school as in the institution .of business 

People become confused by the 
phrase, "The same pay for the same 
service." The service of capable men 
and of capable women is not the same. 
No one denies that the services of wo- 
men and men are equally important. 
But if we command a man's service, a 
man's wage must be paid for it. When 
a man performs tfie same service as a 
woman, to the extent that he does this 
he is an effeminate man. When a wo- 
man does the work of a man, she is a 
masculine woman. Neither of these 
classes make the most desirable teach- 
ers of the young. 
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THE SUNNY SIDE OF LITERATURE. 

MARGARET H. J. LAMPE. 
I. 



The Rest Club for Tired Teachers, 

One Monday evening in October five 
teachers met as usual at the dinner 

table of the hotel in R . The good 

people of that town refused to board 
teachers at any price but a few conde- 
scended so far as to take roomers "just 
for accommodation/' 

"What a dismal-looking set we are 
tonight/' said Miss Wade, breaking a 
long silence. "I don't wonder no one 
wants us at a family table. You all 
look about as I feel — like the last rose 
of summer. Brace up, girls. This 
won't do. The very best food wouldn't 
nourish us if eaten with a gloomy 
mind." 

"You're probably the only one that 
has any mind left to eat with, as you 
call it. I have to save the remnant of 
mine for fifty papers in Grammar that 
must be marked tonight/' said Miss 
Ross wnth a sigh. 

"I ought to grade my History pa- 
pers, but I don't believe I can force my- 
self to it with this raging headache/' 
complained Sallie Rupert. "It was the 
same last Monday «vening. I just lay 
on the bed and worried over work I 
couldn't finish, while Lucy there actu- 
ally sat and did fancy-w'ork all evening 
and let her w^ork slide without ever 
turning a hair." 

"Yes," spoke up Lucy Gray, "that's 
exactly what I did and I'm going to do 
it every Monday night and make Sallie 
do the same if I can. If possible to 
avoid it, there's no sense in working 



when you're half dead. Oh I've done 
it often, but who is benefited? Two 
weeks ago I corrected a lot of essays on 
Monday evening in spite of a dull head- 
ache. Next day, instead of being 
bright and enthusiastic I went back to 
work *as the galley-slave, at night, 
scourged to his dungeon' and certainly 
the school-room was a veritable dun- 
geon all day to the poor children as 
well as to me. My depression affected 
them. I won't do it again. It would 
hurt the pupils less if once in awhile I 
gently and silently dumped a set of pa- 
pers into the waste basket or better yet 
into the stove." 

"Miss Dee will think you haven't 
any conscience and besides she prob- 
ably considers fancy-work frivolous," 
ventured Miss Ross, looking with half- 
pretended anxiety at the young high 
school assistant, of whom by reason of 
her superior education, the rest were a 
trifle afraid. 

Sarah Dee laughed, "I dearly love 
fancy-work, only I don't like to sit 
down to it alone," she said. "As to the 
main thing, I agree with Miss Gray. I 
always read instead of working on 
Monday nights." 

"Maybe reading would rest you, but 
it would hardly do for us," said Miss 
Wade, who had not yet found out that 
the versatile Smith College graduate 
could intelligently discuss transcendent- 
alism, foreign missions, social settle- 
ment work, the latest fashions, a new 
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novel, or recipes for making fudges 
with almost equal enthusiasm. 

**I belonged to a Browning Club 
last winter and enjoyed it very much, 
but I don't know enough for that sort 
of thing to be restful to me on a Mon- 
day night," admitted Vera Ross plain- 
tively. 

"Neither does any one else," replied 
Miss Dee with twinkling eyes. "But 
ril tell you what, girls," she added, 
rising from the table, ^*it's raining 
pitchforks just now, so you'd better all 
come up to my room for awhile and 
we'll try to relax from our Monday 
strain. On these wet evenings I'm al- 
ways glad I decided to room right here 
at the hotel instead of going out to my 
meals." 

Lest it seem strange to any that 
these five young women, who were all 
earnest, well-trained, successful teach- 
ers, should habitually have a blue 
Monday evening, it must be explained 
that their superintendent, Mr. Roberts, 
called the weekly teachers' meeting to 
order at 4:15 on that day "for a half 
hour's discussion" which was invari- 
ably extended so that every teacher was 
late at the six-o'clock dinner. As the 
school session began at 8 130 a. m. and 
but half an hour was allowed for lunch, 
fatigue both of mind and body was 
marked at the close of a meeting dur- 
ing which the rarely gifted superintend- 
ent managed to keep every teacher con- 
stantly interested and mentally active. 
With all but the strongest the reaction 
lasted for several hours. 

"I declare, my headache is nearly 
gone. I'm more rested than if I'd been 
in bed all evening," declared Miss Ru- 
pert after a pleasant hour spent in Sa- 
rah Dee's cheerful room. 



"Do you know why, Sallie?" asked 
Miss Gray. "It's simply because you've- 
been looking at all sorts of pretty things 
and you haven't thought about school 
once." 

"Why shouldn't we get together ev- 
ery Monday evening and try somehow 
to recover our elasticity? I think the 
trouble is we don't rest well by our- 
selves because one naturally reviews 
the day's thoughts," ventured Lily 
Wade. 

"Say, girls, let's try an experiment,"^ 
said Lucy. "Let's agree to do fancy- 
work together every Monday night for 
a month. That is restful because it's so- 
pretty and one need not plan, as iit 
sewing. You know Bayard Taylor 
says fancy work is a sedative to any 
woman." 

The five were soon agreed. "Meet 
here. It will be most convenient for 
all," suggested Miss Dee. 

"Oh I think a private house would 
be better," urged Miss Rupert. "Lucy 
and I room at Mrs. Glenn's and I know 
she'd let us use the parlor. There we- 
could go dressed for comfort." 

"I object," said Lily Wade. "Let's 
meet in our own rooms and not in 
somebody's parlor. The thing we aim 
at is relaxation. We need the comfort 
of mental even more than of physical 
dishabille. That we cannot enjoy when 
conscious that someone's landlady is 
liable to repeat any unguarded word we 
may speak. That's why membership 
in a local literary club is so trying to a 
teacher. She feels she is expected to 
be on intellectual dress parade every 
minute." 

It was finally decided to come to Miss 
Dee's room immediately after dinner 
every Monday evening. The member- 
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ship of the club was not to exceed five, 
but anyone who "talked .school" was, 
after due warning, to be promptly ex- 
pelled and a new member chosen to fill 
the vacancy. 

"Girls, I can't do fancy-work this 
evening. I've been so interested in a 
man that I forgot all about buying my 
materials," exclaimed Sarah Dee when 
the Rest Club wore settling down to 
work. 

Three of them looked amazed at this 
frank avowal but Lucy, after a quick 
glance at the speaker said, "I don't be- 
lieve it. You evidently remembered 
that we were coming, for you've made 
this pretty pink lamp shade to cast a 
cheerful rosy light over our tired faces. 
You didn't have it last week. So I 
don't take much stock in your infatu- 
ation." 

"Well yes, I did want to improve our 

looks. But now I'd like to introduce 

you all to my ideal man if you don't 

object," answered the Smith College 

\ girl demurely. 

"Oh dear, we're not dressed to meet 
any kind of a man, let alone an ideal 
one. Why my hair hasn't been combed 
since morning," exclaimed Miss Ru- 
pert glancing in distress towards the 
looking glass. 

"Don't worry. He'll never know 
how you look. I found him in here," 
replied Miss Dee, holding up a book so 
that all could read the title— "Off the 
Skelligs — By Jean Ingelow." There 
was a general laugh at Sallie's expense. 

"Now I see," she cried, "you are go- 
ing to read to us while we embroider 
and crochet. That'll be lovely and is 
sure to keep us from thinking of 
school." 



"Hurry up. I'm curious about that 
perfect man," urged Lily. 

So Miss Dee began and read for 
nearly two hours but they did not get 
to know the hero that evening after all, 
for he held their attention and interest 
during several meetings. 

The above is the story of the origin 
of the Rest Club. The combination of 
light literature and fancy-work proved 
beneficial not only to these young wo- 
men but to their pupils who thenceforth 
found their teachers cheery and vigor- 
ous rather than dull and perfunctory in 
their work on Tuesdays. 

The first book was really not one of 
those best suited for reading aloud, of 
which there really are many. Certain 
authors can never be fully enjoyed ex- 
cept with congenial companions. The 
five girls took turns at selecting the 
books. This they soon learned to do 
to the satisfaction of all. During the 
three years following they thus spent 
many restful and far from unprofitable 
hours in recreation. 

As many a young teacher has said 
to me, "Do tell me about some books 
to read on a Friday night when I'm 
too tired to work or to go out," I ap- 
pend a list of volumes, some of which 
were particularly enjoyed by the little 
club here described and the rest were 
found conducive to joyousness of 
spirit by a group of four teachers who 
for some years spent half an hour af- 
ter supper in rest while one of them 
read aloud. It must be borne in mind 
that tastes differ widely and also that 
many a book which, read in solitude, 
seems dull, becomes mirth-provoking 
when sjiared with others. There is 
nothing more contagious than laugh- 
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ter and every group is sure to contain 
one person whose sense of humor is 
keen enough to arouse the latent fac- 
ulty in the others : 

The Colonel's Opera Cloak — Christine 
Brush. 

Rudder Grange — Frank Stockton. 

The Evolution of Dodd — Wm. H. Smith. 

Jonathan and His Continent — Max O'Rell 
(Blouet). 

Helen's Babies — Jno. Habbertoa 

Stories of a Western Town — Octave Thanet. 

The Hon. Peter Sterling— Paul L. Ford. 

Pickwick Papers — Chas. Dickens. 

Christie Johnson — Chas. Reade. 

Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine — Stockton. 

Cinderella and Other Stories — Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. 

Hannah Thurston — Bayard Taylor. 

David Harum — E. N. Westcott. 

Mrs. Tree and Mrs. Tree's Will — Laura E. 
Richards. 

Kidnapped and David Balfour — R. L. Stev- 
enson. 

A Mortal Antipathy — Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Great K and A Train Robbery — Paul L. 
Ford. 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster — Edward Eggles- 
ton. 

St. Twelmo (a burlesque on St. Elmo) — 
Webb. 

Tom Grogan — F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Houseboat on the Styx — ^Jno. Kendrick 
Bangs. 

Life on the Mississippi — Mark Twain. 

The Story-teller's Pack — Frank Stockton. 

Jean Mitchell's School — Angelina Wray. 

Captains Courageous — Rudyard Kipling. 

The Plated City— Bliss Perry. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch — Hegan- 
Rice, 

The Faith Doctor — Edw. Eggleston. 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes — A. Conan 
Doyle. 



All Sorts and Conditions of Men — Walter 
Besant 

Graustark and Beverly — G. B. McCutcheon. 

Sevenoaks — ^J. G. Holland. 

Looking Backwards — Edw. Bellamy. 

New Arabian Nights — R. L. Stevenson. 

Coffee and Repartee and The Idiot — ^Jno. K. 
Bangs. 

Letters of a Self-made Merchant to His Son 
— George H. Lorimer. 

The Spenders — Harry L. Wilson. 

Short Sixes — H. C. Bunner. 

The Guardian Angel — Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

The writer was sorely tempted to ex- 
tend this list to nearly three times its 
present length but it seemed wise to 
limit it to those books which by actual 
test have proved satisfactory for the 
purpose mentioned. 

Annie Payson Call gives valuable ad- 
vice looking towards the economy and 
conservation of physical energy in a 
little book entitled "Power through 
Repose," which every nervous, over- 
worked teacher would find helpful. 
One, though by no means the main, 
purpose of this article is to hint be- 
tween the lines at a practical applica- 
tion of the same principle in economiz- 
ing and intensifying the mental force 
of the individual. 

In the next paper it will be shown 
that a few seeds sown almost accident- 
ally during time wasted (?) (as out- 
lined above) in light reading later bore 
valuable fruit, "some thirty-fold, some 
sixty, and some an hundred," in the 
school room. 
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METHODS OF PROCEDURE IN HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 

A REPORT FROM A CONFERENCE WITH THE FACULTY OF A HIGH SCHOOL. 



At our last conference we considered 
the need of unity of spirit and purpose 
among the faculty of the high school, 
and of mutual confidence and respectful 
comradeship resulting in politeness of 
behavior in the intercourse of scholars 
and teachers. These are among the 
things that are learned to do by doing. 

What degree of intellectual effort 
must the high school insist upon? 

When we consider that the period of 
the grammar and high school is physi- 
cally the most vigorous in the life of all 
persons who are normal, there seems 
to be no doubt of their ability to do 
regular and persistent work in the mas- 
tery of what it is proper for them to 
undertake. The specific function of the 
high school is to put order into the lives 
of the students. One condition inci- 
dent to orderly lives is an orderly dis- 
tribution of time. Students waste much 
time and energy where they have no 
regular time periods for their different 
studies. When the bodily powers are 
most vigorous is the time for the learn- 
ing of what is most difficult to master. 
These periods are in the morning after 
breakfast for two hours or more; in 
the afternoon after lunch for a shorter 
period; and in the evening after din- 
ner from eight to nine or ten. When 
the environment is the same in these 
different periods it will always be found 
that these will be the periods for doing 
the most work in the shortest time. 

Men and women often become ha- 
bituated to work in hours different 
from these, and will declare that there 
is nothing in what I have said. It is 



their good fortune that a habit can be 
formed in spite of a natural aptitude 
and in opposition to it, as the intem- 
perate habits of men and women testify. 
But ideal temperance and economy in 
school life will regard the natural ebb 
and flow of energy, and regulate the 
work accordingly to the extent that 
other essential matters will permit. I 
think that people who write books on 
psychology are of the opinion, so far 
as they express one, that to memorize 
makes the greatest demands on Psychic 
energy. Manual work makes the least. 
Mathematics and science hold an inter- 
mediate position. It is probably true 
that the longer sequences of brain-cell 
activity demanded by memory require 
more nervous force in order to estab- 
lish the chain. There seems to be 
something about logical sequences that 
makes them follow intuitively when 
the conditions are apprehended. This 
is what I meant at a former meeting in 
saying that elementary mathematics is 
easier to teach and to learn than other 
severe studies. When the student can 
not think the mathematical sequence 
intuitively the demand upon his power 
is too great. He then seeks to memo- 
1 ize the steps in order to get up his les- 
son, and that is exhausting and worth- 
less work. Mathematical problems are 
often difficult to the uninformed be- 
cause they cannot see the things in their 
relations which form the conditions of 
the problem. It is not the mathematics, 
so much as it is the business or other 
relations of the ideas involved that 
causes children to fail. Thev have not 
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a sufficiently wide range of life expe- 
rience. 

The teacher must be able to find the 
limit of the scholar's power to see the 
relation in the sequence of ideas, all of 
which constitute a connected whole of 
thought in the learner's consciousness, 
and he must hold his demands upon the 
learner within those limits. When 
these limits vary widely among the pu- 
pils, class instruction becomes very dif- 
ficult. It is upon the wide extent of 
this variation that the advocates of in- 
dividual instruction base their conten- 
tion as to its superiority as a method. 
Some modification of our general prac- 
tice is needed which will give more in- 
dividual instruction. 

Thus far we have considered the 
time periods of work, and the fact that 
the members of a class of learners have 
varied attainments in knowledge and 
power. Returning now to the question 
— What degree of intellectual effort 
must the high school insist upon? — I 
am sure that we will agree that it must 
be intense enough to test the full pow- 
ers of the scholars to do . intellectual 
work up to the point of mental fatigue. 
When that point is reached there must 
be recreation of nervous energy. But 
that point is farther off from the point 
of beginning of the period of intense 
work, in the case of healthy scholars, 
than many a fond parent supposes. 
Young people like older ones do not 
like to work. (Why?) 

The high school should insist upon 
a closer relation between home and 
school than now exists. Parents should 
be called oftener than they now are to 
consult with the superintendent and 
teachers on the matter of the division 
of the scholars' time between work and 



recreation. The recreation is too often 
dissipation, and in too many schools 
the school work is not the comnjanci- 
ing interest in the life of the scholar. 
This ought not so to be, and the school 
can do much to make it otherwise. It is 
not the privilege of the school to make 
work easy. It is its duty to make it ex- 
acting, and to insist upon performance 
of that which is within the range of the 
learner's powers when he really settles 
down to his work. The prime difficulty 
with all but a few of our high school 
students is that they hardly know what 
it is to really settle down to hard work. 
They are ever on the verge of the 
diversion of their attention to some- 
thing foreign, in which they feel a 
more lively interest. The living and 
guiding maxim of the school should be 
"Do your nearest duty." The school, 
cannot too greatly emphasize the call 
to duty. To the young person the dis- 
cipline of consequences is most effect- 
ive, and it is here that the consequence 
of duty done or of duty shunned should 
be intensely felt. It is in the high 
school that the pupil should learn what 
is due to his vocation. He gets what 
he earns but not a farthing more. 

But it is not always per cents of at- 
tainment that show what is earned, 
even when the per cents are fairly ob- 
tained. Effort is of much greater value 
than results, for it is effort that brings 
power. Th^ per cent of attainment 
may come too easily to entitle it to 
mark the educative value of the strug- 
gle. 

It is a fundamental and vital objec- 
tion to the marking system that the 
scholar knows that he is graded by his 
performance in the class, without re- 
gard to the effort it costs. Then too, if 
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he can appear to know he gets the re- 
ward of really knowing. Does not this 
encourage him to seek something for 
nothing after he leaves school? He 
must learn that he must earn what he 
would really possess. Any other pos- 
session is of the nature of a false pre- 
tense. 

The high school should, therefore, 
demand of students the best they can 
do, and should be satisfied with noth- 
ing less. 

But I hasten to say that it should 
expect nothing more, and should make 
the sentiment prevail that no more is 
expected. No scholar should feel that 
he is esteemed one jot or tittle the less, 
or that his position in the school suf- 
fers in the least because he is not able 
to do what some others can do. 



The school life should not be a bed 
of roses to that scholar who does not 
attain to the measure of his ability. The 
spirit of Lord Nelson's address to his 
sailors should prevail in the school: 
"The high school expects every student 
to do this duty." In this demand the 
facuhy should not weaken for an in- 
stant. Any less exacting standard is 
fatal to satisfactory achievement, and 
fatal to the moral discipline the high 
school should give. Compare the^e 
demands with the easy-going "don't- 
care" spirit of many of the scholars. 
They should be made to care by severe 
demands strenuously enforced. They 
must feel that nothing less will pass, 
and that consequences will follow neg- 
lect. 



DOUBLE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL. 



School education, as a process, in so 
far as its purpose is the intellectual mas- 
tery of the subjects of learning, has a 
double purpose : 

1. It seeks to g^ve knowledge of or 
insight into the meaning, the thought 
which is the content of these subjects 
respectively. 

2. It trains for efficiency in the ap- 
plication of this insight to the practical 



affairs of life. 

These are intro-active at every step, 
to a greater or less degree, but they dif- 
fer to the extent that subjective activity 
differs from objective. 

Dr. DeGarmo, who is dean of the 
Department of Education in Cornell 
University, has prepared the follow- 
ing exhibit, to show the two-fold aspect 
of high school studies: 



In order to show how the study groups appear when this distinction between knowl- 
edge and technique is everywhere made, the following table is arranged : 

TWO-FOLD ASPECT OF ALL HIGH SCHOOL STUDIES. 



Instruction for Insight. 



Training for Efficiency. 



GROUP I. 
I. Mathematics. 



Intellectual grasp of fundamental concep- 
tions and progressive mastery of the princi- 
ples of algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 



Laboratory practice in solving problems by 
demonstration and graphical methods; appli- 
cation especially to problems connected with 
physics. 
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2. Physics. 

Insight derived from text-book lecture, and Laboratory practice for induction and veri- 

experiment. fication. 

3. Chemistry. 

Knowledge of the laws of chemical action Laboratory practice for induction, verifica- 

derived through experiment, text-book, and tion, and analysis of compounds, 
lecture. 

GROUP IL 

Knowledge of classification, morphology. Laboratory and field practice, in dissecting, 

anatomy, function, etc., in zoology, botany, and gathering, classifying, etc., as well as in de- 
physiology, termining life history and function. Physical 

training in and out of school. 

GROUP III. 

Knowledge of facts and insight into laws of Field and laboratory practice in observation, 

mathematical and physical geography and demonstration, relief molding, recognition and 
geology. classification of specimens, etc. 

GROUP IV. 

I. Ancient Languages. 

Knowledge and appreciation of literary con- Practical application of linguistic distinaions 

tent and grammatical and rhetorical princi- to text. Translation into English, 
pies. 

2. Modern Foreign Languages. 

Acquisition of the literary content of works Drill in pronunciation and use of words 

read ; comprehension of mental life of mod- used, both in oral and written speech. Appli- 
ern foreign peoples. cation of grammar so far as necessary for un- 

derstanding and use of the language. 

3. English. 

Appreciative mastery of literary content ; Work-room practice in English composition ; 

also comprehension of grammatical and rheto- in dramatic representation, and the application 
rical principles. of grammatical and rhetorical principles. 

GROUP V. 

Aesthetic understanding and application of Acquisition of artistic technique through 

music, painting and drawing, sculpture and singing, playing on instruments, drawing, paint- 
architecture, through contemplative study. ing, moulding, decorative design, etc. 

GROUP vr. 

Knowledge of political evolution through Exercise in methods of parliamentary pro- 

study of ancient, mediaeval and modern his- cedure through literary and debating societies, 
tory. Study of the machinery of national and congresses, clubs, athletic associations, etc. In 
local self government. some cases, practice in self-government in 

school, or in such institutions as the George 
Junior Republic. Library study of problems 
in history. 

GROUP VII. 

Insight into economic laws of production, Technique of production as in mechanical 

distribution and consumption; study of eco- drawing, manual training, cooking handicraft*, 
nomic side of mathematics, natural sciences, etc. Technique of distribution as in accounts, 
and language. stenography, typewriting, laboratory study of 

commercial products, commercial use of mod- 
ern languages, etc. 
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The following is a diagram showing how High School Education is to 
connect with life : 
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"WHAT POETRY DO CHILDREN LIKE?" 

MARGARET H. J. I,AMPB, M. A. 

V. 



While rather more has been said in 
these articles respecting the tastes of 
girls than those of boys, I know of no 
infallible way of inducing girls to like 
poetry but there is one means that never 
fails to interest boys of any age and is 
almost as effective with the older girls. 
An incident in school life will illus- 
trate best: 

One day Superintendent Kane en- 
tered Miss Berger's assembly room 
about five minutes past nine with an 
open book in his hand and said to her, 
"Miss Berger, won't you please let me 
have the time of your morning exer- 
cises for about a week? Last night I 
happened upon a story I used to like 
very much when I was about the age of 
most of these young people. I believe," 
he added, turning toward -the school, 
"I oould get as much pleasure out of it 
now if you'd all try to enjoy it with 
me. It would make me feel young 
again and I'd probably work better all 
the week." Miss Berger was delighted. 
Superintendent Kane then read in his 
sonorous voice the whole of "The 
Courtship of Miles Standish." It took 
a week or ten days, on several of which 
he asked Miss Berger to read. Seldom 
has a school enjoyed morning exer- 
cises more. A month or two later he 
read to them "The Birds of Killing- 
worth," and at another time "Locksley 
Hall," which, however, they hardly 
comprehended, though they seemed to 
enjoy the musical verses so fluently 
enunciated. 



This Superintendent Kane told me 
that he habitually did that sort of thing 
several times a year in all the grades, 
which was no slight task since there 
were about twenty-five rooms under 
his supervision. He did not confine his 
efforts to formal readings either. He 
happened into the Botany class one day 
while the pupils were analyzing some 
dainty little wild flowers. He stood 
watching them awhile. The teacher, 
who knew him to be a great admirer of 
Tennyson, was the only one not sur- 
prised when he began slowly and im- 
pressively to recite "Flower in the 
Crannied Wall." Then he quickly 
stepped out of the room closing the 
door and leaving behind him a silence 
long and eloquent. 

Now Superintendent Kane happened 
to stand 6 ft. 3 in. high, was exceed- 
ingly broad-shouldered, muscular, and 
carried himself superbly — in short had 
a physique that was the ideal of every 
boy and the envy of half the men in 
town. Moreover, he had a powerful. 
but well-trained voice, so that he vi2S 
able to read with fine expression and 
exceptional ease. All this was a great 
help but not essential. His bible read- 
ings, for instance, were not nearly so 
impressive as were those of Dr. Hewett 
who was anything but a physical giant 
The essential quality is one of person- 
ality. Any man whom boys concede to 
be manly, no matter what their esti- 
mate of his virtues or his faults, can 
easily induce in them -a love for poetry 
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by merely giving them a good sample 
now and then. 

Any one who doubts the truth of the 
above should recall the fact that in arfy 
school where a popular male superin- 
tendent or principal sings passably well 
every boy who can produce a tone joins 
heartily in the singing at least while 
the man is present, while women often 
have untold trouble (above the inter- 
mediate grades) in getting boys to 
make even a reasonable effort in the 
singing lesson. 

This brings me to emphasize as 
strongly as- 1 can the third opportunity 
for stimulating the poetic instinct in 
school, arising as it does from the vital 
relation between poetry and music. We 
know that the early poems of all na- 
tions were almost invariably set to some 
sort of music and sung rather than re- 
cited. All the emotions of primitive 
races were expressed by the union of 
verse and melody. It follows as a mat- 
ter of course that the natural way for a 
child to express emotion is through 
song. Indeed a careful observer will 
note that many, boys especially, never 
g^ve expression to any exalted feeling 
in any other way. An entire article 
could be written on "The Moral and 
Disciplinary Value of Music." 

Every person, nay almost every 
child knows that the easiest thing to 
memorize is the words of a song. Ev- 
ery teacher should know why this is 
true and take advantage of the fact. 
The teachers who in our grandfathers' 
tirne introduced the ear-splitting, nerve- 
racking Geography and multiplca- 
tion-table songs (?!) so ruinous to 
children's voices, after all had hold of 
a bit of real pedagogic wisdom. Many 
children deficient in imaginative power 



and apparently lacking all sense of the 
sublime can have their higher nature 
reached only through music and this 
class can only thus be interested in the 
higher forms of poetry. Yet very little 
attention is paid practically to these 
evident facts in our school work. Here 
some teacher will object : "It isn't our 
fault that so much of the best music is 
united to such trashy verse that you 
can't really call it poetry." True, in- 
deed, yet patient search will reveal 
many songs whose words and melody 
are both good. In several schools I 
have noticed repeatedly that the only 
songs of which the pupils never tire are 
of this character. I would not be an 
extremist and go so far as to say chil- 
dren should learn no other. There are 
indeed temporary trashy favorites and 
they have their definite U3e as does 
much light-weight literature. For in- 
stance, once when my predecessor had 
surfeited a school with hymns till the 
interest in music was nearly dead I got 
them all to singing again most lustily 
by giving them, "She was a Shepherd- 
ess, Oh So Fair," a lively song with 
words bordering on the idiotic. In 
this I simply imitated the method of a 
bright, young music teacher whom I 
had seen conquer a thoroughly "balky" 
large high school after making a dead 
failure with a fine chorus from "Mas- 
aniello," by using the, to her notion, 
desperate and ruinous means of giving 
them a ditty from the comic opera, 
"The Little Tycoon," I think, entitled, 
"Love Comes Like a Summer Sigh." 
It worked like a charm. After she had 
let them "love and sigh" to their 
heart's content at the top of their voices 
for a while, whereby they relieved their 
feelings and worked off surplus energy 
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harmlessly, they cheerfully went to 
work on music of her choice. With 
my pupils the Shepherdess who was so 
illogical as to spend most of her time 
milking cows and slighted the heroic 
football captain to marry the boy who 
"crossed his t's and dotted his i's" re- 
mained tHe favorite for only a few 
weeks, but the songs that were sung 
with thorough enjoyment after that any 
day in the year were "Now the Day is 
Over," "Sweet and Low" (Tennyson), 
"The Landing of the Pilgrims" (Mrs. 
Hemans), "The Ivy Green" (Dick- 
ens), "The Night Hath a Thousand 
Eyes," "Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep," "The Bugler," the 23rd Psalm 
and Kipling's "Recessional." No chil- 
dren care to read such poems as the 
above yet they certainly do love to sing 
them and with very little training learn 
to give them with expression. These 
and similar songs with words by mas- 
ter poets are the permanent favorites in 
many schools. This cannot be a mere 
coincidence. That there is no dearth 
of material here the following partial 
list of well-known songs, most of 
which have music by famous or at least 
good composers from Mendelssohn and 
Haydn down, will prove: 

Longfellow — Psalm of Life, The 
Bridge, Daybreak, The Day is Done, 
The Rainy Day, Excelsior (Upidee), 
Goodnight! Goodnight, Beloved, The 
Arrow and the Song. 

Tennyson — Sweet and Low, The 
Brook. 

Burns — O, Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast, Auld Lang Syne, Comin' Thro 
the Rye, Bonnie Doon, Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton. 

Tom Moore — Last Rose of Summer, 
Oft in the Stilly Night. 



Jean Ingelow — O Fair Dove, O fond 
Dove! On the Rocks by Aberdeen. 

Kipling — Recessional. 

Dickens — The Ivy Green. 

Byron — Maid of Athens. 

Mrs. Hemans — ^Landing of the Pil- 
grims. 

Pope — Rise, Crowned with Light. 

Cowper — ^There is a Fountain. 

Cowper — ^A Glory Gilds the Sacred 
Page. 

Addison — The Lord My Pasture 
Shall Prepare, The Spacious Firma- 
ment on High. 

There are also hundreds of poems of 
elevating character and beautiful form 
by good, though not famous, writers, 
set to good music simple enough for 
school use. 

Once I tried an experiment whose 
success may prove suggestive to others. 
I had heard certain pupils referring to 
Longfellow's "Psalm of Life," which 
they had read in the Grammar Room, 
as a tame thing, too goody-good to be 
interesting. Some time after, I never- 
theless taught the school to sing it by 
rote. The result far more than justi- 
fied niy anticipation. Both boys and 
girls would at any time sing that song 
with an earnestness otherwise foreign 
to them and it was particularly notice- 
able that several of the younger boys 
who never opened their mouths during 
the lessons of the singing teacher and 
hardly ever tried to sing at morning 
exercises would invariably join in this 
song. After school one day, Maud said 
to me, "Isn't it queer how ever>'body 
enjoys singing the "Psalm of Life?'* 
We didn't any of us like it when we 
read it, but it means so much more 
when sung somehow, but I don't un- 
derstand why. I never cared for it 
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but now I think it's just beautiful and 
so do the rest." We surely ought to 
take advantage of the fact that music 
helps so vigorously to make the spirit 
of a poem sink into the consciousness. 
Would not frequent conference and co- 
operation between teachers of English 
and music teachers prove helpful? To 
enlarge upon this theme would be be- 
yond the scope of this article but any 
who will take the pains to experiment 
will find that there is no surer way of 
refining the feelings and developing 
poetic taste than by means of good mu- 
sic. 

The arts of listening to and singing 
good poetry being once acquired, the 
next step is to get young people to read 
it for themselves. This is then easy. 
Usually it is merely necessary to leave 
prettily bound editions of suitable po- 
etic works lying around now and then 
in convenient places. Longfellow, 
Saxe, Riley, Carleton, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Scott and Burns are good au- 
thors to begin with. Holmes, Whittier, 
Bryant, Cowper, Mrs. Browning, Hood 
and Miss Landon may be offered later. 
Others, such as Milton, Wordsworth, 
and Browning, should be placed before 
pupils, if at all, only by the experi- 
enced teacher of English Literature for 
purposes of serious study. This study 
of poetry should be relegated to the last 
two years of the high school course. 
If pupils have been taught, or rather 
induced, to love stories in verse during 
the preceding ten years of their school 
life, such study will be most profitable 
and entirely delightful to both students 
and teacher. The feeling should pre- 
cede the analysis. It is as logical to 
expect to teach a child to love poetry 
by studying it as to assume that love of 



flowers results from analyzing or of 
animals from dissecting them. This 
statement in no wise disparages the 
study of poems, the analysis of plants 
or the dissection of typical animals. It 
is not possible that the majority of 
children ever attain skill in any one 
of the three, yet no one will deny that 
all should learn to love flowers and ani- 
mals. And what of poetry ? Is it nec- 
essary that they enjoy it? Not to pro- 
long this article unduly, I will give 
only one of many possible answers to 
the question. In this age of constant 
high tension and worship of things 
material, every young person needs a 
convenient sedative, something to quiet 
the nerves and relax the mental strain 
and also an easy ladder towards the 
realm of spiritual thought. Poetry of- 
fers both in a form available at all 
times and under all circumstances. 

But one more school room experi- 
ment must be reported before closing. 
When in charge of a certain high 
school of about i^ pupils, I made out 
a list of 150 bright poems by famous 
writers and tacked it up inside the as- 
sembly room door. The pupils were 
told that each one might pre-empt the 
one he chose to memorize and recite 
by placing his initials opposite the title 
on the list, but that no two could have 
the same. Three times a week one or 
two would recite before the whole 
school at the time of afternoon roll 
call. The teachers agreed to drill them 
if they cared to ask for the help. They 
were allowed to choose their own dates 
for reciting, which many of them did 
early in the year. Very few hung back, 
but I excused a few abnormally nerv- 
ous children altogether. 

It was fun to watch those pupils 
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crowd up to study the list and later put 
in many intermissions hunting up the 
poems in. the library before deciding. 

The superintendent was very helpful 
by showing to the school his apprecia- 
tion of what was being attempted. Very 
frequent were the curious glances di- 
rected towards him the day he discov- 
ered the long paper on the door. After 
studying it for ten or fifteen minutes, 
he suddenly turned to the school and 
said, "There isn't a poem on that list 
but what every educated person ought 
to know — not one. But Fm curious to 
know what those initials mean and 
what you young people are going to do 
with them." Explanation was eagerly 
volunteered. ''Good," he said, "but 
more is necessary, you ought to learn 
and remember who wrote every one of 
them. I'm going to take it upon my- 
self to see that you do. And he did, by 
giving them five-minute quizzes at in- 
tervals throughout the year. More- 
over, he frequently happened in for a 
few minutes just after noon "to enjoy 
the recitations," as he told them. I wish 
every superintendent fully understood 
how much his "enjoying" what they 
do, when sincere, helps and stimulates 
pupils. 

Several young people came to me at 
recess one day late in the spring term 
and told me how much both of pleasure 
and of profit they had received from 



this work. "It was such a good plan 
to fix it so everybody had a chance to 
hear all of them" said Flora. "Lots 
of the pupils got to enjoy things that 
way they never would have remem- 
bered by just reading them. Now ev- 
ery one of us is really acquainted with 
over a hundred choice poems. I really 
believe that's more than we've done all 
the year in the English class." "An- 
other thing," said Ruth, "the days wc 
had these recitations seemed to me I 
could get to the afternoon work more 
cheerfully. Seems to me schools ought 
to have opening exercises in the after- 
noon to put the pupils in tune for 
work." Charlotte added, "The best 
thing to me about it all was that while 
hunting for these poems we ran across 
so many other good ones and so 
learned where to go for them." Evi- 
dently every pupil thus read much 
poetry with the question in mind as to 
how it would sound. 

The attention paid to these afternoon 
recitations was invariably gratifying. 
As I always purposely faced the school 
during those few minutes, I had a fine 
chance to watch the eflfect of different 
styles of selections as evidenced by the 
facial expression and especially by the 
eyes of the pupil listening and that is 
how I obtained the greater part of my 
understanding of what poetry children 
like. 
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NATURE STUDY. 

JAMES SPEED. 



As I look at the heading of this ar- 
ticle, Nature Study, I am really sorry 
that it ever was written in this way; 
for after all it should be Environment 
Study. Nature Study has been so 
abused and misunderstood that half the 
reading public, especially among the 
teachers, pass it by as a something that 
has been tried and found woefully 
wanting. 

If everyone lived the simple life and 
close to the heart of the woods and 
fields this study would have no place in 
our present scheme of education. The 
country child going to and from school 
and its every-day activity, is sur- 
rounded by Nature, and must absorb a 
certain amount of knowledge of which 
the city child never dreams. I do not 
mean, of course, that the country child 
gets all that it should from the woods, 
the sky and the wide stretch of the ho- 
rizon, but it must obtain something 
from the mere contact. The country 
child's whole dife outside the class 
room is a matter of fine sense training. 
The farmer boy learns to chop wood 
for his mother's cook stove, and it al- 
ways slips in and allows the stove door 
to close snug. It is cut by his eye al- 
most as accurately as if it had been 
measured with a rule; he can glance 
up the side of a forest tree, and chip 
it to make it fall where he wishes. He 
can mend harness with strings, tacks, 
rivets or if necessary a strip of bark 
from a wild grape vine in the timber. 
So he has gotten a liberal education of 
his senses out in the open air without 



realizing it in the least. An education 
which is obtained and retained by the 
expenditure of so little effort is the ed- 
ucation which is most valuable in ev- 
ery-day life. 

If every child could have this splen- 
did training plus what it gets in the 
class room, Nature Study as Environ- 
ment Study would not be necessary at 
all. Our civilization is changing in a 
certain way, a very definite way. A 
few years ago teaching was not the tre- 
mendous problem it is to day. The 
country pedagogue pounded the three 
R's into his pupils' tow heads and they 
were ready for the battle of life. Often 
in after years he pointed to their great 
power and success and said with tre- 
mendous pride: 

"I trained those fellows, they came 
here to his little log school house.*' • 

And he really believed he had made 
them what they were in the world. He 
did not understand that his pupils liv- 
ing in the open air of the farms and 
small villages where there were splen- 
did swimming holes, shadowy woods 
and cows to be milked at sunset, were 
developing power. The pedagogue 
simply gave them extra material to* 
work into the fabric of their rational 
growth. He gave them through their 
three R's a leverage. Today with the 
child in an artificial environment, with 
little incentive to use its own recourses 
for amusement or work, the problem 
becomes great. It comes to about this : 

Can the school do for the child what 
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the rural and small community home 
life did? 

Every school man or woman in this 
country is talking of power as a gauge 
of the child's ability, but this same 
power is not always expressed in the 
class room. Some boy that is a dullard 
in school, will be seen a leader on the 
playground, and he will be spoken of. 
as a born leader. He has developed a 
power by experience in the narrow ac- 
tivity of the playground, and will use it 
later in life in a larger way. Another 
is the sage in the rules of games and is 
the final judge in all such matters. 
These are the powers the child has de- 
veloped of its own activity and should 
not be lost sight of in the class room, 
for frequently these same fellows are 
approachable and easily handled when 
understood. Usually this type of child 
is intensely alive in his senses and it is 
a hard matter for them to use their 
books in the ordinary school way. Hav- 
ing great sense activity they learn 
games and the wide out of doors, but 
books are a sealed secret to them. 

Generally speaking, the things we do 
and experience each hour of our lives 
are put aside with our hats, coats, and 
overshoes at the door to the class room. 
There is a growing feeling among 



school people everywhere that there 
must be experience plus schooling, or 
to put it into other words, schooling 
plus sense training. This blending of 
two great forces in education is whal 
the educators hope to accomplish 
through the help of Manual Training, 
Nature Study, Domestic Science and 
other kindred topics. 

In writing this series of articles, 1 
am constantly in fear of being very 
much misunderstood. I know and fed 
that a great deal of what I write seems 
extreme ; but I also know from actual 
tests in various schools in different 
states that the children and their teach- 
ers, too, are using books almost exclu- 
sively, leaving the growth of power and 
experience to be gotten from the world 
outside in any haphazard way. Books 
are an essential part of our modem civ- 
ilization, but science and history both 
teach us that we grow and have grown 
in a definite way as individuals and as 
nations; and each child gets its first 
lessons in life by experience and con- 
tact. Therefore use experience and 
contact along with the book side it 
strong lasting results are to be obtained 
and the child's mind is to be developed 
normally. 
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Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of GlasBwork and 
School Management Conducted by Georfre Alfred Brown. 


^ 



THE GREAT TEACHER.. 

"Sincerity and faith were his characteristics. He was heart 
and soul dependent upon the All- Wise and the Almighty, and 
all that he did, with all that he thought, was interwoven with 
that great idea."— Davii Dudley Field. 



American Schools. -" : 
V. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

In the last paper, published in the 
December issue, a short sketch was 
given of the work of Horace Mann. 
Public support for normal schools in 
Massachusetts was secured very largely 
through his efforts, and perhaps the 
aim and character of Normal School in- 
struction was influenced more than it 
should have been by the immediate ends 
for school reform for which Mann was 
working at the time. 

Unfortunately for the Normal 
School idea, Mann was not a teacher 
nor a student of the art of teaching so 
much as he was an organizer and ad- 
ministrator. In fact, he was a states- 
man rather than a man of professional 
instincts. The teachers' institute was 
' the agency Horace Mann made most 
use of. He devoted much thought and 
effort to establishing these meetings of 
teachers throughout the state, and to 
planning the work to be done in them. 
Their support was his first interest, and 
when the state aid he secured for them 
proved inadequate, he advanced the 
necessary funds out of his own re- 
sources. When the Normal Schools 
were established in Massachusetts, 



their work seems to have been organ- 
ized very much on the same lines as 
that of the shorter termed institutes. 

During the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, three separate 
agencies for the training of teachers 
began their work in this country. The 
first, in point of time, to be established 
was the teachers' institute, and it was 
for a number of years an entirely vol- 
untary organization of the teachers 
themselves for mutual improvement. 
The teachers came together at conveni- 
ent places for a few days, or a week, or 
more of study and discussion of their 
work. Their discussions were con- 
cerned with ways of presenting the va- 
rious subjects of the school course, and 
they studied these subjects under the 
direction of those teachers who had 
succeded in making a better organiza- 
tion of them for the purpose of instruc- 
tion than was in common use. The 
Teachers' Institute was entirely an out- 
growth of American conditions and an 
agency created by the teachers them- 
selves and afterwards given state aid. 
It came into being almost simultane- 
ously in widely separated parts of the 
country. 

The other two institutions for train- 
ing teachers were taken, in form of or- 
ganization at least, from European 
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practice, and were the Normal School 
and the University study of education. 
In Europe the distinction between the 
work done in these two kinds of schools 
was mainly in the side of the work 
which was given emphasis. The Nor- 
mal School put the emphasis on the 
application of a knowledge of particu- 
lar theories of education to teaching. 
The work of the Oswego Normal 
School of New York is a type of this 
kind of school in America as it worked 
out Pestalozzian doctrines. 

The University department of edu- 
cation, on the other hand, emphasized 
the study of the theories of education, 
and used the practice school more as a 
laboratory. The Dewey school in con- 
nection with Chicago University was 
perhaps an extreme type of such work 
in this country, though not essentially 
different from Herbart's plan at the 
University of Koenigsberg nearly a 
hundred years earlier. 

The Dewey School and the Oswego 
Normal are exceptions to the general 
practice of American University and 
Normal training for teachers. The 
work of our college professors of edu- 
cation and of our Normal Schools has 
not in the past been very different in 
kind or purpose, and the work of both 
has been modeled too much on the plan 
of academic instruction, even in the 
professional subjects. 

While it is not the purpose of these 
articles to discuss theories of educa- 
tion or of school management as the- 
ories, it is hardly possible to present 
intelligently the history of the educa- 
tional movements taking, place during 
the last fifty years without considering 
the limitations of earlier thought and 
practice. Unless we have in mind the 



effect of such limitations when embod- 
ied in the practice of the institutions 
guiding the work of successive genera- 
tions of teachers, it is not possible to 
properly estimate the iconoclastic side 
of the work of such men as Col. Parker 
and Professor Dewey. 

When we consider the deplorable 
conditions in common school work from 
1830 to i860, it is not at all surprising 
that the effort of all the guiding insti- 
tutions should be directed toward 
means for immediate improvement, 
even if such means was partial and in- 
adequate as a basis for continued ad- 
vance in educational science and prac- 
tice. The first need of the schools was 
for teachers who knew even the com- 
mon branches they were to teach ; the 
second need was for text-books in 
which the subject-matter would be pre- 
sented in an ordered way and within 
the range of the children's growing 
powers of comprehension, and the third 
need was for better and more intelli- 
gent support of the schools by the peo- 
ples. All of these needs were pressing 
and one was as essential as the other 
at the beginning of this period. The 
school committee-man or trustee was an 
autocrat, and generally an ignorant 
one, if we may believe the references 
to him so frequently found in New. 
England literature, and in "The 
Hoosier School Master." The buildings 
and equipment were merely shelters and 
benches; and the teachers, while neces- 
sarily possessing a certain strength in 
order to survive and work under such 
conditions, had as a class nothing of 
the strength of professional study and 
training. Yet all of these needs except 
that of professional training of teach- 
ers, were in a way temporary, that is. 
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once met and with better conditions es- 
tablished, the improvement would 
maintain itself through proper provi- 
sions of law and organization. It is, 
therefore, unfortunate that all three of 
the agencies for training teachers 
should have been modeled to meet the 
needs of these temporary conditions, 
rather than that of full professional 
training. 

The Teachers' Institute was one of 
the most effective means of guiding 
public action, and professional and 
business interests in changing these 
conditions, and it should continue its 
relations with the public through union 
meetings of teachers with the people of 
the community for the discussion of 
policies of improvement. Such union 
meetings were common in the early 
history of institutes, but are much less 
so now. Through this organization, 
also, the teachers should discuss among 
themselves questions of device in 
school management, and in the educa- 
tional training of pupils, and improve- 
ments in the organization of subject 
matter for school use, and should when 
necessary make a study of subjects and 
methods that are not sufficiently mas- 
tered. The institute offers the oppor- 
tunity professional workers need for a 
co-operative interchange of experience, 
and discussion of the efficiency of the 
means used to secure ends, and of the 
adequacy of these ends for culture and 
education. Its opportunity, also, for 
guiding the thought of the people to- 
ward the right attitude on school ques- 
tions, through open public discussion 
of questions the public should be in- 
terested in and informed on, is the nat- 
ural means, too much neglected, for 



keeping the people in close touch with 
their schools. 

The Normal School as established in 
Massachusetts provided in its one year 
course for a review of such studies as 
were taught in the common schools. In 
the two year course, studies in history 
and elementary science were added to 
this academic work, and each subject 
was taught through its principles and 
as organized for presentation to chil- 
dren. The great teachers in these 
schools, such as Cyrus Peirce at Fram- 
ingham, exerted, also, a great character 
influence on their pupils, arousing the 
highest motives in them for their work 
as teachers. While later Normal 
Schools have added very materially to 
the number of professional studies re- 
quired, and to the professional attitude 
given to all of the academic work, still 
they can scarcely be designated as more 
than training schools that have adapted 
their work to the needs of immature 
students not yet ready for true profes- 
sional study of education. The Nor- 
mal Schools on this account have, as 
yet, had little to do directly in shaping 
educational advance. In Professor 
George H. Martin's book on "The Ev- 
olution of the Massachusetts Public. 
School System," but four pages out of 
277 are devoted to the influence of the 
Normal Schools, and but a page or two 
more is given to this subject in Boone's 
"Education in the United States." 
Martin closes his account with the 
statement, "their work was done al- 
most entirely on the traditional lines. 
That broadening of the course of study, 
which is the most conspicuous feature 
of the modern school, and the incorpo- 
ration of the doctrines of Froebel into 
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current school philosophy have pro- 
ceeded from other sources." 

The general criticism of the Ameri- 
can Normal School is that it has given 
a training in school room practice with- 
out requiring a sufficient basis of 
trained thinking with regard to the 
meaning and aim of education. On 
this account, it has necessarily been, in 
the main, merely a model school. 

If the Normal g^raduate is to feel 
the real worth of the profession of 
teaching, and have the full freedom of 
initiative in the work of securing edu- 
cative development of children, he or 
she must have considered earnestly the 
relation which the work of the school 
bears to the immediate life of the child, 
to his future life as an active citizen 
and member of home and society, to the 
occupations of age and declining years, 
and to the spiritual life underlying all 
of his experiences. That is, the teacher 
must have followed the principles of 
his work back to their basal presuppo- 
sitions regarding mind or spirit, man, 
and the world. 

The field of effort in which the 
teacher will find it possible to be inde- 
pendent in extending his teaching prac- 
tice, will be determined by the presup- 
positions he accepts. Having deter- 
mined these the Normal student should, 
also, have considered in detail the use 
of different subjects and modes of 
training for developing the mind, and 
have determined by practice the effect 
of each in school work. That is, the 
Normal School is the institution for 
furnishing such opportunities as will 
enable the student, for example, to de- 
termine how to make the study of lit- 
erature by his pupils so develop the re- 
gard they give to a life guided by the 



principles underlying the accepted pre- 
suppositions, as to overcome every 
temptation in life to act in a contrary 
way; how to make the study of arith- 
metic develop a regard for definite 
thinking which will prevent his pupils 
from allowing their actions to be di- 
rected by indefinite and hazy notions 
which could be cleared up by a logical 
statement of facts or knowledge, and 
also, develop a power to distinguish 
between knowledge based on truths rec- 
ognized by the mind directly, as axio- 
matic to all minds, and that based on 
particular experiences and opinions; 
and in general, give the student oppor- 
tunity to test with each subject or dis- 
cipline of the school, its proper part in 
developing the child toward that life 
which the accepted presuppositions al- 
low as possible. 

With the Normal Schools doing such 
work as has been indicated, there would 
still be left as the work of University- 
study of education, the line of scientific 
investigations by which the limits of 
our knowledge of educative processes 
and of mind growth may be further 
and further extended. 

The schools for the training of Kin- 
dergarten teachers and the Kindergar- 
ten departments of Normal Schools 
furnish the best type of professional ed- 
ucation today. The study made of 
Froebel's work arouses the students to 
an earnest consideration of basal prin- 
ciples for kindergarten work, and mod- 
ern kindergarten training teachers are 
working out with their classes, the ef- 
fect of the different elements of their 
work, such as rhythmic activity of 
body, character in designs of art work, 
the symbolic relations used in their 
games with social activities and with 
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inner promptings of expanding soul 
life, and the like. The graduates from 
these schools generally show marked 
professional power and skill. 

The story of educational reforms 
that our common schools in city and 
country have been accomplishing in this 
generation is very largely the story of 
individual effort, working more or less 
independently of the established insti- 
tutions. But in recent years the ten- 
dency has been toward a further de- 
velopment of the institutions for train- 
ing of teachers, and for the higher 
study of education. Such a develop- 
ment will enable further advance in 
school education to be made as an evo- 
lutionary movement, rather than a rev- 
olutionary one. 



Observation Studies. 

About two months since, I visited 
the Lincoln School in Rock Island, and 
was impressed by a practice I found re- 
peated in every room in the building. 
The principal, Miss Mary Piatt, told 
me this had grown out of her own ex- 
perience as a teacher in one of the 
rooms many years ago, and had now 
been followed by all the teachers for 
more than eight years, so that the pu- 
pils in the eighth grade had been under 
the influence of this practice in every 
year of their school life. The ques- 
tions raised by this observation have 
led my thoughts in several directions 
during these two months, but always 
getting around to the general question 
of the office of words in education. 
Not so very long ago teachers did not 
seem to doubt the supremacy of that 
office. They taught words and rested 
content that the words would do the 
rest. Then there was a general revolt 



and experiences only seemed to be the 
thing that counted and words had little 
value, so little that it seemed hardly 
worth while to teach their proper use 
or even their orthography, and gram- 
mars and spelling books went out. 

Dr. W. T. Harris in the report of the 
committee of fifteen, stemmed this tide 
somewhat, but in October of this 
school year, I listened to a discussion 
on history teaching before a large gath- 
ering of teachers, which seemed to turn 
in a way on this question. One of the 
leading speakers carefully detailed a 
plan by which children should be. en- 
abled to experience the conditions of 
primitive life and even that of the 
feudal age in England in the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th grades. In the discussion, this 
plan of having the children make bows 
and arrows, wigwams, huts, feudal cas- 
tles, etc., in miniature, and to pound 
corn, weave mats, and rugs, seed cot- 
ton, and various other things, was ex- 
tolled as giving a better appreciation of 
life and history, than the reading of bi- 
ography stories. 

Let us consider this question with 
reference to the activities of the child's 
mind involved. In the object teaching, 
will we not have to in some way con- 
nect the images formed by putting the 
little sticks, sand, corn, and other ma- 
terial together, with the human needs, 
the hopes and fears, lives and ambitions 
which actuated the men who did the 
real things the children make in min- 
iature? On the other hand, in biog- 
raphy, will not the words read appeal 
to the sympathies and arouse human 
feeling and mental attitudes in the 
children which are common to the race, 
and through which they come to feel 
with the historical character, just as in 
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the object teaching they come to image 
the environment by the construction 
work? With their minds in this sym- 
pathetic union with the personages read 
about, the children must reconstruct 
from the descriptions given, the cir- 
cumstances and environment that lim- 
ited their actions, in order to fully un- 
derstand the history. The two kinds of 
teaching must go together if we get the 
best results, but is there any question 
as to which should lead and which be 
made supplementary? 

But I have wandered far from the 
observation I started to report, though 
this was done intentionally in the hope 
of making the little device as thought 
provoking to the reader as it has been 
to me. The aim of Miss Piatt's work 
was to get what benefit there may be in 
the use of words — in this case the 
names of different kinds of feeling and 
classes of actions — as an aid to char- 
acter building. As a permanent deco- 
ration of every black-board, there was, 
beautifully written in a space about six 
inches wide at the top and across every 
side of the room, and separated from 
the lower part of the black-boards by 
double ruled lines and other decorations 
which could be renewed in different 
ways, such words as the following: 
Friendship, honor, manliness^ rever- 
ence, bravery, neighborly, gentleness, 
courteous, temperance, etc. 

There were hundreds of these words, 
taking all of the rooms together. Many 
were repeated time and again even in 
the same room. There was surely vir- 
tue in the numbers and in the repeti- 
tions. The use made of this device will 
depend very largely on the teacher. The 
principal said that when she saw any- 
thing in the relations of pupils at re- 



cess or other times that needed a change 
of view on the part of some of the chil- 
dren, she was apt, when in their rooms, 
to talk a little while about some his- 
torical or other characters in a way to 
bring out certain virtues or guides to 
conduct, and either pick out those 
words on the black-board which were 
appropriate or have the children do so. 
The principal aim in having these 
words before the pupils all the time is 
to enable them, through the words, to 
connect their experiences and feelings 
with regard to observed actions with 
general notions of character, and with 
the terms used to describe men and wo- 
men. The silent influence on the pu- 
pils is the one mainly depended on, as 
a word is perhaps given more meaning 
when a boy sees it there after a recent 
experience, or a vague feeling is sud- 
denly giyen a more definite form of re- 
solve because the word has illuminated 
its meaning. 



Working with the Children. 

I visit so many schools in which I 
find the teachers working for the chil- 
dren instead of with them. The differ- 
ence of method indicated by those prep- 
ositions, for or with, is the difference 
between one of mechanism and one of 
growth. If the teacher really believes 
that it is the self-activity of the mind 
which accomplishes its education, and 
not merely a responsive action enab- 
ling it to be moulded into some desired 
form, he will of necessity try to live 
and work with the children so as to se- 
cure a natural development toward the 
best life of which they are capable. 

In recent visits to a number of man- 
ual training classes in different cities, I 
found work done showing at least three 
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diflferent ways of meeting the pupils, 
and about as many schools were using 
each method. First, there was the care- 
fully outlined system of training in the 
use of tools and the making of fixed 
models. In these schools the teacher 
had little option, and his method was 
that of encouragement and of inspir- 
ing enthusiasm for perfect work, 
though he had to be satisfied with much 
less and often strained the truth in 
commending the results of earnest ef- 
fort. Or in other schools, he used the 
more rugged form of exact tests of ac- 
curacy by square and rule, which 
showed even the best how far they were 
from exactness, and compelled the 
poorer workers to repeated trials. The 
teacher could, and where the work was 
succeeding did, • become one with his 
class only in exercising determination 
and patient effort for careful work, but 
there was no opportunity for him to 
adapt the things to be done to each 
child's interests or powers, and in this 
w^ay work with them. In the main, the 
teacher furnished the pattern and was 
a judge rather than a true teacher. 

Of another kind was the school 
Avhere the children from the first made 
things, things that each wanted to make 
so far as possible. In many of these 
schools there was too much freedom 
for the children, and not enough of the 
teacher's life could be put into the 
work to enable him to really work with 
them. He was rather a guide, coun- 
sellor, and friend so long as the chil- 
dren were interested in the work. 
When through dissatisfaction with the 
results, or discouragement because of 
difficulties in making desired articles, 
or for other reasons they lost interest, 
the teacher was apt to become an en- 



emy to be circumvented in his efforts 
to gtt work done. 

The third kind of manual training 
teaching is fortunately getting to be 
common in my visits. In these schools 
I found a course of models carefully 
considered but with optional pieces, and 
opportunity with almost every one for 
changes of form for decorative effect, 
or for the addition of decoration 
through carving or otherwise. There 
is generally little or no training in the 
use of tools on separate lumber. The 
first models are very simple, and chil- 
dren learn to use saw and plane while 
making these. The teacher leads the 
pupils to appreciate the necessity of 
care and skill in the use of tools 
through the result in the finished ar- 
ticle rather than by rigid tests of prac- 
tice work with square and straight 
edge. In this, there is opportunity to 
work with the pupil and to enter into 
his life so as to know many of the ele- 
ments of his character instead of but 
one. 

In the Denver, Colorado, schools, 
the manual training course is so ar- 
ranged that as soon as the pupils gain 
skill in using tools through their work 
in making the ordinary constructions 
they begin to make the plain parts of 
foundry patterns although the more 
difficult turned parts will not be made 
until the next year in the course. As 
a result, the children's determination 
to do their work accurately in the lower 
course is greatly strengthened by 
knowing that it will actually be used 
and fitted with later work which must 
be exact. It is, also, a great saving of 
time in the next course not to have to 
repeat the work with the hand tools, 
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but to go at once to the new work of 
the higher course. 

Some of the most enthusiastic work 
I have seen lately in manual training 
for the grades, was in the Helena, 
Montana, schools. A very large room 
in the basement is fitted up with 
benches for about three classes, and in 
a favorable corner for light, moulding 
tables and drawing boards are placed 
for art work and for mechanical draw- 
ing. All of the children, both girls 
and boys, take the work and the teach- 
ers come and work with their classes at 
the benches. The great room has some 
four or five teachers and instructors, 
and over a hundred children in it per- 
haps at one time, and a large number 
of things of different kinds are being 
made. Ambition to do fine work and 
to add tasteful decorations is evident 
everywhere. Work in several decora- 
tive materials is taken up in connection 
with the art work. This was one of 
the most actively and interestedly busy 
school rooms I was ever in. Pupils and 
teachers were living together in their 
work. 

Another city which has an especially 
well considered course in manual train- 
ing in the grades and high school is 
Minneapolis, Minn. The plan is for 
such direction of the work as will con- 
tinuously develop the pupils' power to 
do the work, and at the same time, give 
every opportunity for self activity in 
planning the things made, and in the 
exercise of the determination to attain 
the required skill for the desired re- 
sults of good work. Designing, draw- 
ing, and art work are closely related 
with the manual training, especially in 



the high school. Every opportunity is 
given to the teachers to work with the 
pupils, and while securing trained skill 
to also aid in developing strength of 
character in the students. 



A Mathematical Solution of Miss 
Ljiinpe'5 Problem. 

Here is a somewhat different solu- 
tion although less simple than the ones 
published : 

Given Given Necessity Neceaaiiy 
12 8 4 

ABCD3 8 7438867 HaB 

8B749 1 2118071 ®ABCD 



A 8 C 1 
6 2 6 
A 1 7 D 

83, 8 6 7 



7 6 



1 3 71 



2 2 9 6 o" 



Si A B C D 



S 2 2 9 6 



5. What must D be? It must be a 
number whose double gives a 6. There- 
fore it must be 3 or 8. It can not be 
3 for if it were C would be a mixed 
number, which is contrary to the im- 
plied supposition. It must, therefore, 
be 8. 

6. What must C be? It must be a 
number whose double gives an 8. It 
must, therefore, be 4 or 9. It looks as 
if it might be 4 but if it were B would 
also be 4, since it is the only number 
whose triple would give 2. There arc 
two considerations that exclude 4. ( i ) 
It is an implied supposition that no two 
of these letters represent the same num- 
ber. (2) B could not be 4 anyway for 
if it were A would be a mixed number. 
C must therefore be 9. 

7. What is B ? It must be a number 
whose triple gives a i. 7 is the only 
number that meets the requirement. 

8. A is obviously 6. 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDIES INRUSKIN. 

PAULINE SCHNEIDER. 



II. 



RUSKIN AS A SOCIAL REFORMER. 

We have seen that Ruskin found 
the roots of right art to be in right liv- 
ing. He states his conclusion and his 
resolve in a lecture before the students 
of Oxford: "I stated, (and cannot 
too often or too firmly state) that no 
great arts were practicable by any 
people unless they were living con- 
tented lives, out of the way of un- 
sightly objects, and emancipated from 
unnecessary mechanical occupations. 
It is simply one part of the practical 
work I have to do in art-teaching to 
bring somewhere such conditions into 
existence and to show the working of 
them. I know also assuredly that the 
conditions necessary for the arts oi 
men, are the best for their souls and 
bodies; and knowing this, I do not 
doubt but that it may be, with due 
pains, to some material extent con- 
vincingly shown. 

Sternly his ideals now confronted 
him. Of his state of mind during this 
period of transition we get a picture in 
a letter to Charles Eliot Norton : "I am 
still very unwell," he writes, "and tor- 
mented between the longing for rest 
and lovely life, and the sense of this 
terrific call of human crime for resist- 
ance and of human misery for help." 

And so, because he shrank not from 
the larger truth, Ruskin became a so- 
cial reformer. To be true to his ideals 
he must turn from the ease of his as- 
sured position as a prophet of art, to 
battle in a new field against a formid- 



able array of intrenched beliefs. He 
formally entered on his new mission by 
publishing (1861) four essays in which 
he attacked the political economy of his 
day. As in art, so in all other realms, 
Ruskin makes man ''the standard and 
the aim," man with all his powers of 
hope and joy and love. He charges 
against current political economy that 
it leaves out of its calculations these 
mbral and spiritual elements; that it 
assumes the only motive power to 
man's actions to be physical needs and 
appetites; and finally, that around this 
skeleton of a man has been built the 
"ponderously established cruelty" of 
present social conditions. To Ruskin 
nothing is valid that does not bear on 
this central point — ^an ennobled hu- 
manity. He lays down a new defini- 
tion for wealth; opposes the competi- 
tive system; substitutes principles of 
justice for the law of supply and de- 
mand; and builds on this new basis his 
schemes for social betterment. 

The lionized apostle of art has had 
numerous and fierce critics as a politi- 
cal economist. Today they would 
probably agree that even in this field 
he has uttered more helpful truths 
than any other writer of his time. And 
if many of those truths are now true 
even to truism, they yet belong to 
those "immortal and divine common- 
places" in which we can not too often 
refresh ourselves. I select a few : 

The wealth of any nation Ruskin de- 
fines as "that portion of its possessions 
which feeds and educates good men and 
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good women." It follows that much 
which passes for "wealth" is "illth" to 
him. Again he says of national wealth 
— "It is impossible to conclude of any 
given mass of acquired wealth merely 
by the fact of its existence, whether it 
signifies good or evil to the nation in 
the midst of which it exists. Its real 
value depends on the moral sign at- 
tached to it, just as surely as a mathe- 
matical quantity depends on the alge- 
braical sign attached to it." * * * "One 
mass of money has annihilated ten 
times as much in the gathering of it; 
such and such strong hands have been 
paralyzed as if they had been numbtd 
by nightshade; so many strong men's 
courage broken, so many productive op- 
erations hindered; this and the other 
false direction given to labor, and ly- 
ing image of prosperity set up. That 
which seems to be wealth may in reality 
be only the gilded image of far-reach- 
ing ruin; a wrecker's handful of coin 
gleaned from the beach to which he 
has beguiled an argosy, a camp-follow- 
er's bundle of rags unwrapped from 
the bosom of goodly soldier dead; the 
purchase prices of potter's fields 
wherein shall be buried the citizen and 
the stranger." And of individuals — 
"that man is the richest, w^ho, having 
perfected his own life to the uttermost, 
has also the widest and most helpful 
influence over the lives of others." 

The following bit of piercing satire 
is directed against the laws of supply 
and demand : "In a community regu- 
lated only by the laws, supply and de- 
mand, but protected from open vio- 
lence, the persons who become rich 
are, generally speaking, industrious, 
resolute, proud, covetous, prompt, 
methodical, sensible, unimaginative. 



insensitive and ignorant. The persons 
who remain poor are the entirely fool- 
ish, the entirely wise, the idle, the reck- 
less, the humble, the thoughtful, the 
dull, the imaginative, the sensitive, the 
well-informed, the improvident, the ir- 
regularly and impulsively wncked, the 
clumsy knave, the open thief, and the 
entirely merciful, just and godlv per- 
son." 

The great sin of the modem world. 
Ruskin thinks, is still the sin of Judas. 
We do not disbelieve our Christ, but 
we sell him. "We do great injustice 
to Iscariot in thinking him wicked 
above all common wickedness. He was 
only a common money-lover, and like 
all money-lovers, did not understand 
Christ ; — could not make out the worth 
of Him, or the meaning of Him. He 
never thought He would be killed. He 
was horror struck when he found 
Christ would be killed; threw his 
money away instantly and hanged him- 
self. How many of our present money- 
seekers, think you, would have the 
grace to hang themselves, whoever was 
killed ? But Judas was a common, sel- ! 
fish, muddle-headed, pilfering fellow: 
his hand always in the bag of the poor. 
not caring for them. 

Helpless to understand Christ, j^et 
believed in Him much more than most 
of us do; had seen Him do miracles, 
thought he was quite strong enough to 
shift for himself, and he, Judas, might 
just as well make his own little bye- 
perquisites out of the affair. Christ 
would come out of it well enough, and 
he have his thirty pieces. Now, that i?^ 
the money-seeker's idea all over the 
•world. He doesn't hate Christ, but 
can't understand Him — sees no good in 
that benevolent business; makes his 
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own little job out of it at all events, 
come what will." 

Constantly Ruskin applies the truths 
of art to the problems of society. The 
greatest art-work had always been 
done, not in completion but in co-op- 
eration, and — "Let nothing be done 
through strife or vain-glory," is his 
absolute forbidding in industry, and as 
we shall find, in education. 

Briefly, Ruskin's social teachings 
are, as one of his biographers expresses 
it, "a protest against exploitation, un- 
der sanctioned forms, of one's fellow- 
man for one's own benefit. He be- 
lieved the entire system of modem life 
to be corrupt with the ghastliest forms 
of injustice and untruth ; that the ex- 
tremities of human degradation are not 
due to natural causes, but to the habit- 
ual preying upon the labor of the poor 
by the luxury of the rich. 

Constructively his aim is happy, 
industrious life in a peaceful, well-or- 
dered society, in which all men shall do 
good work for their bread, and have 
good bread for their work. No doc- 
trine is sound to him that does not take 
into account the dignity and the moral 
destiny of man. For anything to be 
valuable, it must avail towards life, life 
with all its powers of hope, and joy, 
and love. And finally, not in competi- 
tion, but in helpfulness, not in self-as- 
sertion, but in reverence is to be found 
the power of life. 



And if Ruskin lured to brighter 
worlds, he also led the way, "I will en- 
dure it no longer quietly, he wrote, but 
henceforward, with any few or many 
who will help me, do my poor best to 
abate this misery." St. George's Guild 
was founded and endowed by him. It 
was a society whose object was the es- 
tablishment of "peaceful, well-ordered 
lives," on re-claimed waste-lands of 
England. With others he revived spin- 
ning and lace-making in poor villages, 
and inspired a number of co-operative 
undertakings. Some of these under- 
takings had a positive and lasting 
value, yet are they greater for what 
they suggested, than for what they ac- 
tually accomplished. 

Industrial training schools, art-in- 
struction in the public schools, the col- 
lege settlement, evening schools for 
working people — ^these and other agen- 
cies for social betterment are traceable 
to the influence of Ruskin and his dis- 
ciples. His chief claim to honor, there- 
fore, lies in what he has caused others 
to do. In his own words, — "The real 
history of mankind is that of the slow 
advance of resolved deed following la- 
boriously just thought; and all the 
greatest men live in their purpose and 
effort more than it is possible for them 
to live in reality. If you would praise 
them worthily it is for what they con- 
ceived and felt, not merely for what 
they have done." 
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PROGRAM OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS' MEETING. 

All general sessions of the Department will 
be held in Music Hall, Auditorium Building. 
Admission to all meetings will be by N.E.A. 
Membership Badge or card of invitation. 

The round tables will meet as announced in 
the final edition of the Program. 

A paper, limited to twenty-five minutes, will 
be presented on each of the three subjects as- 
signed to each session. One hour and a half 
vnll be allowed for general discussions at each 
session. 

The Registration Headquarters and Secre- 
taries' offices will be in the Main Parlor of the 
Auditorium Hotel. 



TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, I907. 

9:30 a. m. 
Addresses of Welcome. 
Response. 
Topic— The School and the Public— 

(a) Is the Child the Ward of the Nation? 
— ^J. B. As well, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Baton Rouge, La. 

(b) What Should the Public Do for the 
Care and Training of Children Before They 
are Admitted to the Public Schools (count- 
ing the kindergarten as a public school) ? — 
Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools and supervisor of 
kindergartens, Rochester, N. Y. 

(c) The Financial Value of Education.— 
Jan^es H. Eckels, president of the Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago, 111. General Dis- 
cussion. Appointment of Committees. 

2:30 p. m. 

Topic — The Scope, Defects, and Product of the 
Schools. 

(a) Should the School Attempt the Circle 
of the Child's Training, or Address Itself 
to the School Segment? — Lawton B. Evans^ 
superintendent of schools. Augusta, Ga. 

(b) Admitting that Our Schools are De- 
fective, Who is Responsible for the Present 
Conditions? — Payson Smith, superintendent 
of schools, Auburn, Maine. 

(c) Has the Product of Our Schools Rea- 
sonable Fitness in Scholarship and Personal 
Qualities for Citizenship? — Samuel Hamil- 
ton, superintendent of Allegheny County 
Schools, Braddock, Pa. 

General Discussion. 

8:15 p. m. 

Address — "Many or One." 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch. minister of Sinai 
Congregation, Chicago, 111. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, I907. 

9:30 a. m. 
Topic— Knotty Problems. 

(a) What Fraction of the Pupils in our 
Secondary Schools Cannot Derive Compcn- 
stating Advantages therefrom — ^W. J. S. 
Bryan, principal of Central High School, St 
Louis, Mo. 

(b) What Has Been the Effect on the Pu- 
pil of the Multiplication of Subjects of Study 
and the Refinement of Methods?— E A. 
Jones, state commissioner of commoo 
schools, Columbus, Ohio. 

(c) Order of Development and Studies 
Suited to Each Stage.— W. E. Chancellor, su- 
perintendent of schools, Washington, D. C. 

General Discussion. 
Annual Business Meeting. 
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2:30 p. m. 
Round Table Sessions. 
iA) Round Table, State and County Superin- 
tendents, Leader— Thomas C. Miller, state 
superintendent of free schools, Charleston, 
W. Va. 
Topic— The Country School and Its Better- 
ment 

(a) How to Improve Rural Schools. — 
Miss Katherine L. Craig, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Denver, Colo. 

(b) Rural School Supervision.— J. W. Ol- 
sen, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn. 

Discussion led by R. B. Cousins, state su-' 

¥:rintendent of public instruction, Austin, 
exas. 

(c) A Course of Study for District 
Schools. — M. Bates Stephens, state superin- 
tendent of public education, Annapolis, Md. 

(d) Manual Training in Rural Schools. — 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, dean and professor 
of education, Throop Polytechnic Institute, 
Pasadena. Cal. 

Discussion led by J. Y. Joyner, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Raleigh, 

(e) The Consolidated School and the New 
Agriculture. — O. J. Kern, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Rockford, 111. 

Discussion led by £. R Balcomb, depart- 
ment of s^iculture and physiography. South- 
western State Normal School, Weatherford, 
Okla. ; Cap E. Miller, county superintendent 
of schools, Sigoumey, Iowa. 

(f) The Value of Educational Campaigns. 
— ^J. L. McBrien, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Lincoln, Neb. 

(g) School Board Conventions. — C. P. 
Cary, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Madison, Wis. 

Discussion led by Mason S. Stone, state 
superintendent of education, Montpelier, Vt. 

Papers are limited to fifteen minutes and 
discussions tofive minutes for each person. 

(B) Round Table City SuperintendeHlfs of 
Medium and Smaller Cities. — Leader— Geo, 
B. Cook, superintendent of schools. Hot 
Springs, Ark, 

(a) What Should the Smaller Cities At- 
tempt for the Sducation of Defective Chil- 
dren — ^physical, mental, and moral? 

(b) The Relation of the Physical Nature 
• of the Child to His Mental and Moral De- 
velopment. 

(c) The Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Changing the Elementary Course from 
Eight to Seven Years and of Making the 
High School Course Five Years. 

(d) An Overcrowded Curriculum. 
Names of speakers to be supplied in final 

edition of the program. 

(C) Round Table, City SuperiHtendent of Lar- 
ger Cities. — Leader — W. H, Elson^ superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 

(Program to be supplied.) 



8:15 a. m. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUAKY 28, I907. 

9:30 a. m. 

Address— (Speaker and subject to be sup- 
plied.) 

Topic— The Non-average, Experiments, and 
Essential Studies. 

(a) Should the School Furnish Better 
Training for the Non-average Child?— John 
R, Kirk, president of State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. 

(b) Are We Experimenting too much and 
Devoting too little Time and Effort to the 
Fundamentals?— P. P. Claxton, professor 
of the science and art of teaching. Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. Tenn. 

(c) What are the Essentials in Subjects 
in the Elementary School Course ?— Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, United Statues Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

General Discussion. 
Report of the Committee on History.— James 
H. Van Sickle, superintendent of in- 
struction, city schools, Baltimore, Md. 

2:30 p. m. 

Topic— Qualifications and Training of Teach- 
ers. 

(a) Minimum Qualifications' for the Ele- 
mentary School.— A. V. Storm, superintend- 
ent of schools, Iowa Citv, Iowa. 

(b) Minimum Qualifications for the Sec- 
ondary School. — Henry Suzzallo, assistant 
professor of education, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Stanford University, (3al. 

.(c) Growth: How Continued.— W. F. 
Gordy, superintendent of schools, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

(xeneral Discussion. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

The National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education meets on Monday, February 25, 
at 7:30 p. m., and on Wednesday, Februarj' 
27, at 8 p. m. 

The Educational Press Association of Amer- 
ica will meet Wednesday, February 2^, at 
2:30 p. m. 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL MASTERS' CLUB. 

This club will meet at Bloomington Febru- 
ary 8 and 9. On Friday evening dinner will 
be served to members of the club at Cooper 
Hall at 7 p. m. After dinner while seated at 
the tables Supt. Edwin G. Cooley, of Chicago, 
will address the club on the topic, "EflSciency 
and Salaries." 

Saturday morning at High School Building 
the address will be on, "What Superintendents 
and Principals Can Do to Cfontinue the 
Growth of Their Teachers in Efficiency," by 
Supt. Gerard T. Smith, Peoria Public Schools. 

Full and free discussions will follow each 
address. 

The dinner will cost one dollar each. 

Bring your schoolmaster friend. He will be 
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welcome. E. L. Boyer, Bloomington, 111., is 
secretary. 

The State Normal University will be in ses- 
sion on Friday before the meeting and the 
teachers and students will be glad to receive a 
call from the visiting schoolmasters. 



WILBUR S. JACKMAN. 

On January 27, Wilbur S. Jackman, dean ^ of 
the School of Education, Chicago University, 
died after an illness of only twenty-four hours. 
He followed Col. Parker as the head of the 
School of Education and was becoming a force 
in educational advance. His own teaching was 
done in the subjects of nature study and sci- 
ence. In his advocacy of reform in school 
conditions he was often quite revolutionary, 
so much so as to prevent his becoming an ac- 
cepted guide in the general advance of edu- 
cational ideas. His vigor of personality will 
be missed in school circles. 



OUT-DOOR ART. 

The conference on Outdoor Art held at the 
Dewey School, Chicago, by the Illinois Con- 
gress of Mothers, January 30, is a hopeful 
sign of necessary co-operation between home 
and school for a much needed educative in- 
fluence. Mr. O. T. Bright gave his truly great 
illustrated lecture on Outdoor Art for Home 
and School. In this lecture the pictures, as 
Mr. Bright makes them emphasize the great 
need and the great influence of successful real- 
ization, seem to compel action. Such a lecture 
as this should be given in every city and town 
of the country. It is to be hoped that the in- 
fluence of the mothers will spread the demand 
for it. 
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CITIZENSHIP AND THE SCHOOLS, by 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Professor of Political 
Economy and Politics, Cornell University. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
This is a collection of addresses and articles 
given by Professor jenks at different times and 
places, between the years 1889 and 1905. Dur- 
ing this sixteen years Professor Jenks has been 
active in national, social, and commercial af- 
fairs as well as in his duties as a teacher. His 
opportunities to know men of affairs well and 
to judge of the influence of their school and 
other training have been used in developing 
his views on education. This development of 
insight or reasonableness and broadening of 
his judgments can be seen in the work of dif- 
ferent dates, and adds much to the value of the 
book as a whole. We do not have in this col- 
lection of essays the man limited or confined 
by the logical development of a single subject, 
but we see him as at successive penods of his 




life he emphasizes now this and now that ele- 
ment in the training for citizenship. 

This is not saying that the earlier addresses 
are less true or less valuable. For all touch 
on essential elements in the work. But there 
is a widening of view point and deepening of 
insight into causes and remedies, that might 
very well have suggested the arrangement of 
the addresses in the book, and would have 
^ven it a development of the subject through 
life, as reasonable and helpful as the ordinary 
logical development in a single discourse. 

Such an arrangement would have put *Thc 
Making of Citizens" first. This is an inspiring 
appeal for pupil activity in the work little 
citizens can be inspired to do. "Training for 
Citizenship" now put first would be the second 
essay. This is a more detailed discussion of 
the emi)hasis schools can give to this training, 
by special efforts and in connection with the 
other teaching the end of which is to "Give 
knowledge, give ideals, give impartiality and 
independence and righteousness." 

"The Social Basis of Education," one of the 
most careful discussions of the subject yet 
made,- would be placed third in such a series. 
The other six articles in the book are discus- 
sions of more or less particular phases of the 
relations of education to life and business. 

This is a book full of wisdom and sugges- 
tion to students of our common school and uni- 
versity problem. 



THE CHIEF POETS SERIES. Houghton. 

Mifflin & Company, Boston. 

Since the publication by Houghton^ Mi£3in 
& Co. of "The Chief American Poets,^' edited 
by Professor Curtis Hidden Page, the pub- 
lishers have been planning for the preparation 
of a series of volumes, to be entitled "The 
Chief Poets Series," which shall contain all 
the best works of the principal poets and dram- 
atists of different epochs; and they now an- 
nounce for early publication the following 
volumes: "The Chief Elizabethan Drama- 
tists" (except Shakespeare) to the Close of 
the Theatres, edited by Professor William A. 
Neilson, of Harvard University, the editor of 
the new single-volume Shakespeare; "The 
Chief British Poets of the Sixteenth and Sc\'- 
enteenth Centuries," edited by Professor Cur- 
tis Hidden Page ; "The Chief British Poets of 
the Eighteenth Century," edited by Professor 
Curtis Hidden Page.% In general characteris- 
tics these books will resemble Professor Page's 
"Chief American Poets." The selection of 
poems and plays will cover the full practical 
needs of college courses on the respective peri- 
ods, and each book will be furnished with sudi 
biographical, bibliographical, and explanatory 
notes as are required in literary courses. 
These volumes are not anthologies, but arc 
working text-books f(5r students who need 
enough full and complete examples of the work 
of the poets and dramatists of England and 
America whose work is studied in ^ college 
courses. All the books mentioned are in prep- 
aration, and will be published as soon as pos- 
sible. 



A New Idea in Form Books 

For Higli Scbool Classes in Lttin tnd in German 



I AMOPQ J LATIN DRILL BOOK 
L.MMr-t2> { GERMAN DRILL BO^ 



BOOK 



THE PRICE IS 25 CENTS EACH. SIZE OF PAQE 8 X 11 INCHES. 



These are aids to the study of Inflec- 
tions and Elementary Constructions 
which have demonstrated their value. 
Schools that have introduced them con- 
tinue to order new supplies for the 
work. 
Teachers write as follows : 

"My class and I are heartily enjoy- 
ing their use." 

"The' work is made more agreeable 
and accurate, and gains time for trans- 
lation and syntax in the class hour." 

"Any live teacher will discover more 
uses and benefits than you can suggest. 

"The books cannot fail to be of much 
service." 
The good words come from Andover, 

Mass., from Oakland, California, 

and from almost every state between. 
Special features of these books are: 

The inflection of all classes of words 
and of all of the regular and irregular 
forms are provided for in the type 
words selected for declension, compari- 
son, and conjugation by pupils. 

These words are so arranged that 
those on each page afford a compara- 
tive study of distinguishijig elements 
in- related forms of inflection : 



The use of the Lampe Drill Books 
enables students to gather together 
their knowledge of inflections: 

Brings before the eye the likenesses 
and differences of related forms : 

Much is learned incidentally by asso- 
ciation, comparison, etc. The books are 
designed with a view of giving a maxi- 
mum gain for the effort put forth : 

The possibilities of inflectional com- 
bination and the purpose of system are 
seen, and pupils are encouraged by 
knowing that inflections are not end- 
less in variety. 

There is space for more than a thou- 
sand words for Word Study and Vo- 
cabulary Drill. 

Teachers of Latin and German are 
asked to correspond with the publishers. 
We wish you to examine these books. 

The Lampe Drill Books are now in 
use in Phillips' Academy of Andover, 
Mass.; California College, Oakland, 
California; in the Township High 
Schools of Joliet, and Oak Park, Illi- 
nois; in Illinois State Univ. Prep. 
Dept., in many Normal Schools and in 
some five hundred city High Schools in 
twenty different states. 



Send all orders to the PUBLIC-5CH00L PUBLISHINQ CO., Bloomington, Illinois. 



A Ne'w Series of Basal Readers 

BROOKS'S READERS 

By STRATTON D. BROOKS 

Superintendent of Schools^ Boston 

FIVE BOOK SERIES. 

First Ykau. li^B Pa^es, Illustrated, $(1.2rj 

Second Ykar. 170 Pages, Illustrated. .Bu 
Third Yeafl 24B Pag-es, Illustrated. .40 

Fourth and fe^iFTH Years. 360 Pages, 
Illustrated. ,50 

Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Years, 
446 Pages, Illustrated. J>0 

EIGHT BOOK SERIES. 

First Y^ear. 128 Pati:es, Illustrated. $1125 

Second Y'^ear, 176 Pages, Illustrated. ,35 

TnmD Y^EAH. 248 Pages, Illustrated, .40 

Fourth Y'kar. ^48 Pages, Illustrated. ,40 

Fifth Year, 248 Pagers, Illustrated, .40 

Sixth Yeah, 24S Pages, Illustrated, ,40 

Skventh Yfcak. 248 Pages, Illustrated. ,40 

In the preparation of Brooks's Readers the constant attempt 
has been made to omit all the defects found in other Readers 
and to cling more closely to the legitimate purpose of a basal 
series than has been customary in most modern school books. 
But t}ie advantages of Brooks's Readers are not merely nega- 
tive; they are very positive. 

Correspondence m regLird to these new book= 
is solicited, andi^ill receive prompt attentioL 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANv 

PUBLISHERS 
52 J -53 J Wabash Av., Chicago 

New York Cincinnati 
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IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS 



The King and His Wonderful Castle 

By CEO. P. BROWN 

Is an attractive story of the human body. Used as a reader 
in fourth or fifth grades it will aid teachers to make their 
teaching: of elementary physiology an effective influence. In 
this story the King of the human castle and his servants, the 
Butler, the Neurons, the Wonderful Pump, etc., are the actors 
in an interesting and instructive life drama. It is literature as 
well as science and ethics. 



Pres. L. H. Jones, of Michigan State Normal, writes of this book: 

It is of la finitely more value to the young than mere instruction in phys- 
iology. It should be read and studied by teacher and children together until 
the lesson has been assimilated into the life and belief of 'the children as 
permanent possession. 

Tlie Price is 35 Ceats 

Publislicd by THE PUBUC SCHOOL PUB, CO., BLOOMINGTON, ILL 



The Story of Our English Grandfathers 

This book is already in its fourth edition. Teachers usin^ it 
write: **It is the most usable book to be found on Eng'lish 
History for use in grammar g^rades, because it interests the 
pupils in the subject. By keeping American institutions always 
in mind, it enables the reader to trace in the story of the Anglo- 
Saxon race the development of the forms of our own govern- 
ment. ' 



Pres. John W. Cook, of Northern Illinois State Normal, writes of this 
Dook: 

It is history relieved of unimportant details. It traces the genesis . 
growth of those ideas that explain our political, Industrial and religious f r. 
dom and, in consequence, is full of energetic movement. I count it a cont^ 
bution to the literature of the school since it will awaken a sense of histo 
values and will organize American historic data. The style is sli: — '^ " 
attractive. 

The Introductory Price is 75 Cents 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY. BLOOMINGT— U. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



The address of Supt. 
Supt. Smith's Gerard T. Smith, of 

Address* Peoria, at a recent 

meeting of the School 
Masters' Club of Central Illi- 
nois, on another page of this 
number, will be read by principals and 
supervisors with more than a passing 
interest and appreciation. The time for 
talking of these things is passing, and 
the demand for doing them is rapidly 
approaching. A city school system 
must become the city normal and train- 
ing school for the teachers as well. 
Teachers will never be made in Normal 
Schools or Universities. These latter 
do much in preparing the raw material 
they receive to become teachers, but 
the would be teacher becomes a teacher 
by teaching, if he ever attains to that 
high station. It is not "the teacher of 
experience" who is here referred to. 
"Teachers of experience" are hanging 
like the old man of the sea at the necks 
of thousands of schools, choking the 
breath of life out of them. 

It is the teacher of an advancing ex- 
perience that eventually becomes the 
teacher who honors the office. The 
school system should furnish an en- 
vironment which will stimulate such 
advance. The varying degrees of ex- 
cellence among our city school systems 
marks the varying degrees of excel- 
lence of the supervising corps. 



Superintendent Balliet, then in 
Springfield, Mass., maintained with 
vigor, years ago, that the commanding 
function of the school superintendent 
is to stimulate his teachers to advance 
toward higher attainments. Most of 
the work done or attempted at a major- 
ity of the conventions of those, who are 
supposed to lead the educational pro- 
cession of the country, views the 
teacher from afar. They are organiz- 
ing plans ostensibly for getting at him, 
but never reach him. In the meantime, 
the teacher becomes "experienced," 
and that is the end of all improvement. 

Mr. Smith does not say these things 
in this blunt, bald way, but he says 
them in his way. He has not yet come 
to think that the superintendent is the 
man of. leisure in a small school sys- 
tem and if he would get busy he must 
rise into a large system where organi- 
zation or re-organization is the school 
problem. His predecessor used to say 
that every school superintendent ought 
to be a man of independent wealth, that 
he might act regardless of his salary in 
his plans for better organization. 

The writer entered upon the study of 
the organization of systems of public 
schools forty-six years ago. Superin- 
tendents are studying the same prob- 
lems today. There is great need of the 
study of such problems, but would it 
not be well to study them from the 
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coign of vantage of the individual pu- 
pil and his teacher? Would not the 
organization be more sure to fit the 
case? 

Superintendent Smith mentioned but 
did not discuss one question of organi- 
zation. Reference is made to the plan 
of "departmental teaching'* so called. 
It is briefly this: Beginning with the 
fifth or sixth grade, one teacher shall 
teach all the classes of the group in 
arithmetic up to the high school; an- 
other shall teach the English; another, 
the history; another, the geography. 
This has been practiced for years in 
many schools but it has not yet been 
studied .with the care its importance 
demands. 

If the commanding function of the 
school is to teach, with the least waste 
of time and energy, these branches of 
knowledge to the limit of the child's 
ability to master them, the problem is a 
simple one — that of simply accumulat- 
ing and ordering knowledge. If it is 
the function of the school to accumu- 
late and order the experiences of the 
children which make up their lives dur- 
ing this period of their growth, that is 
a different problem. The question may 
then arise whether the teacher teach- 
ing all the branches should not go on 
with her class to the high school. There 
may result less knowledge, but where 
the teacher is master of the situation 
is it not probable that more life that is 
really worth while would result? 



Efficiency and 
Salaries, 



President David 

Felmley spoke in his 

masterful way, at the 

recent meeting of the 

Illinois School-masters' Club, on the 

methods of securing greater efficiency 



in the instruction given in the schools. 
To improve the knowledge of the 
teachers — one of the essential condi- 
tions of efficiency — he approved of in- 
crease of their salaries as the knowl- 
edge of the teachers increased, and fur- 
ther, that this increase be determined 
by promotional examinations. The 
discussion developed quite a strong op- 
position to such a method. The prac- 
tice of paying all teachers in the grades 
the same maximum salary seemed to 
meet with general approval on the 
ground that teachers are not content to 
stay in the grades where they are most 
valuable while another grade offers a 
better salary. 

The doctrine that teachers be paid 
according to their needs and efficiency 
— the prevailing doctrine of wage- 
earning — ^was thought to be more acad- 
emic than practical. A superintendent 
may know that one t«»acher is worth 
much more to the community than an- 
other, but how can he show this either 
to the board or to others who have no 
standard by which to measure effi- 
ciency? It is a spiritual difference 
which does not lend itself to measure- 
ment by per cents, nor can the teach- 
ers' products be so measured to the sat- 
isfaction of any one, unless it be the su- 
perintendent. The difference between 
failure and success in teaching is in a 
measure appreciable to the general pub- 
lic, but appreciation of that difference is 
more of the nature of a feeling than of 
a clearly defined judgment. 

Every attempt to measure spiritual 
attainment or results "by the piece" is 
doomed to failure. It works well for 
physical results in the iron business or 
the tailoring business or in shoemak- 
ing, but there is no yard stick for 
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measuring soul growth, nor system of 
weights by which to weigh it and show 
the result in numbers. 

It seems evident to the writer that 
the "wage scale" might help to solve 
the problem of efficiency in teaching by 
offering to a high order of men an op- 
portunity for a career in a teaching 
profession which does not exist at pres- 
ent. 

The payment of bachelor wages to 
bachelor women, who enter upon the 
vocation of teaching only temporarily 
and leave it as soon as they become mis- 
tress of a home of their own, will never 
build up a profession of teaching. 

The dominant spirit in such a pro- 
fession, as in all others, must be the 
man spirit; and men of the first rank 
must find in the schools of cities and 
towns, living wages for a benedictine 
life of as high an order as other pro- 
fessions merit. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of a wage scale is that a "living 
wage" must be paid. The bottom fact 
of a living wage is that the workman 
shall be paid according to his needs. 
There are as many standards of need 
as there are standards of living. The 
school, also, has its standards of need. 
Its greatest of all needs in this nation 
is that of a sufficient number of men 
of the first rank in the community to 
take the directive control of the schools 
of the community. To meet these 
needs, the needs of these men must be 
met. Living wages for such men must 
be accordant with the needs of a man 
of the front rank in society. Nothing 
less will make the profession of teach 
ing attractive to first rate ability. 

With such ability in control of the 
schools the matter of efficiency in the 
teaching will take care of itself. Every 



school system will then become both a 
training school for better practice, and 
a college for higher ideals and attain- 
ments in knowledge. Those discord- 
ant spirits who are not at home in such 
an environment will seek a more con- 
genial atmosphere. The whole ques- 
tion of the efficiency of the schools will 
thus be solved by putting them in con- 
trol of first rate men who enter teach- 
ing for a career. As to the matter of 
teaching the different branches of 
knowledge, first class women can teach 
them as well as first class men, for the 
most part. There are subjects, like 
history and English, in which boys, af- 
ter they have reached a certain age, 
need to be led by men. 

But the matter of the efficiency of 
the teaching in a system of schools is 
determined, or on the way to being de- 
termined, when the teachers have high 
ideals as to the purpose of the school 
and are one in spirit in attaining them. 

It is the spirit in control which be- 
gets this spirit in the teaching force. 



On Teaching 
English. 



There has been much 
improvement in both 
the aims and methods 
of teaching English in 
the primary grades during the last ten 
years in all schools of a progressive 
spirit. This is chiefly due to the 
greater attention and time given to the 
oral English in these grades. The 
teacher seeks first to practice the chil- 
dren in talking, and incidentally to 
teach them to read and to write. Suc- 
cess in teaching English depends pri- 
marily upon the desire of the children 
to give expression to what they know 
and feel. Oral speech has been their 
chief medium from infancy and it is 
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the first function of the school to put 
fluency and order into this method of 
utterance. 

On another page the reader will find 
a description of two good schools that 
pursue different methods of doing this. 
Skill in oral utterance begets a desire 
for graphic expression, and such de- 
sire makes the learning of writing and 
spelling rapid and easy. 

The one thing needful is that there 
be ideas and feelings pressing for ut- 
terance. Without this English teach- 
ing is wooden, and barren of anything 
of real value except a few empty forms. 

The primary teachers are coming to 
understand this and to improve their 
plans. The grammar and high school 
teachers are still trying to make bricks 
without straw, not appreciating the 
need of continuing, as the primary 
schools are beginning, the movement 
of the mind of the child from within — 
from what is expressed to the form of 
the utterance. 

The writer recently sat through a 
dreary recitation in English grammar 
in which every moment of the time was 
w^orse than wasted. It was in a sys- 
tem of schools in a large city which 
has long been heralded as of the best 
in the country. The children were sup- 
posed to be about ready for the high 
school. The recitation seemed to be 
regarded as a test in selecting and giv- 
ing the grammatical relations of the 
clauses in a selection from one of the 
poets. It was a success only in reveal- 
ing the utter ignorance of the class con- 
cerning the functions of clauses or of 
any other groups of words in express- 
ing the author's meaning. It was a 
game of "hit and miss" in which the 



children did not know when they hit 
or when they missed I 

Why such a dismal failure? 

The teacher was a capable woman 
and the children were equally so. But 
they had not discovered what the 
author was thinking and feeling, and 
how he had used words, phrases, and 
clauses, in expressing these thoughts 
and feelings. They had, therefore, no 
standard for determining what was the 
specific function of each word or group 
of words in the selecticMi. Their defini- 
tion of a clause was "a group of words 
containing a subject and predicate," 
but they could not distinguish such 
groups from others, and often could not 
distinguish a verb from other parts of 
speech. 

Why is it that superintendents and 
supervisors will continue to permit 
such a "butchering" of English gram- 
mar teaching? Why catmot teachers 
learn that words are used to express 
thoughts and feelings, and that the first 
thing for the learner to do is to dis- 
cover what it is that the writer has in 
his mind to say, and, by keeping this 
continually in mind, discover how he 
uses words, phrases, and clauses in say- 
ing it ? 

In another school — ^a'high school — 
the pupils were studying "Rhetoric" 
as I was told by one of the teachers. 
Their teachers had completed a course 
in a "University" but evidently had no 
practical knowledge of pedagogy. 
They were using a text-book which 
was discussing in a learned and uni- 
versity way, the styles of diflFerent 
authors, and examples of these were 
read by the teacher. But it was borne 
in upon the conviction of the visitor 
that the pupils themselves had no ex- 
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perimental knowledge of the writings 
of these authors whose style they were 
studying. 

It put me painfully in mind of that 
old heresy that once passed current in 
pedagogy, that "in the process of edu- 
cating a child, the school should "first 
form the mind of the child and then 
furnish it." If a farmer would store 
his grain he must build a granary with 
its different apartments and then shovel 
the different kinds of grain into their 
respfective recepticles. 

It will require more than infinite 
compassion to forgive us schoolmas- 
ters for the wrongs we are perpetrat- 
ing upon the children in teaching them 
English. 



Nature Stady 
In the 5chool8 



The Public School 
Messenger is the offi- 
cial publication of the 
Department of In- 
struction of the city of St. Louis. No. 
4 of Vol. VI is a supplementary cata- 
logue, prepared by Assistant Superin- 
tendent C. G. Rathmann, of the Edu- 
cational Museum of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools. This museum contains a 
large amount of the best obtainable il- 
lustrative material for instruction in 
science and geog^raphy. New material 
is added from year to year, which calls 
for the publication of supplementary 
catalogues. 

The great Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position brought together from the 
ends of the earth the products of the 
land and sea useful to mankind, and a 
mass of the representatives of animal 
and insect life and of the life of the 
sea, such as has seldom been brought 
together in the history of America. 
Much of this came into the possession 



of St. Louis when the Exposition 
closed, and has been housed in a mu- 
seum and classified for the use of the 
schools. 

In addition to natural products there 
is a large collection of photographic 
and stereographic views illustrating 
types of people, their industries, modes 
of life, their homes, their amusements, 
as well as the natural scenery, and 
physiography of almost all countries 
in the world. 

This illustrative material is carried 
to every school in the city, on orders 
from the principals. There are weekly 
deliveries of these orders to each school 
and the return of material already used. 
The museum has a sufficient number of 
duplicate collections of material con- 
stantly demanded to fill all orders 
promptly. 

Each group of articles is accom- 
panied by a list of books in the teachers' 
library giving fuller information, and 
the Museum catalogue contains much 
information useful to the teachers. 

Great pains has been taken by the 
school authorities to provide teachers 
of geography and history, with mate- 
rial consisting of objects and pictures 
of objects that shall give the children 
a clear notion of how the matter they 
are studying appears to the eye of the 
observer. For example : 

All the important com products can 
be shown and the processes by which 
they are obtained can be made known if 
the class is ready for such study. So 
of materials for clothing, for house- 
building, for fuel, etc.; thus helping 
the learner to see with the mind's eye 
the physical conditions of the people 
and countries about which he is study- 
ing in his geography and history. It 
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is not easy to see how objective illustra- 
tions appealing to the eye can be car- 
ried further in the schools of our cities. 

The material being thus supplied, the 
important means of securing results is 
knowing how to use it to stimulate the 
scholars to construct visual imagery 
corresponding to the reality. 

The person chiefly in charge of this 
among the supervising force is Assist- 
ant Superintendent C. G .Rathmann. 

It is his enthusiastic and persistent 
efforts that promise to eventually real- 
ize in the minds of the children what 
these conditions make possible. 

The educational public will follow 
wfth more than a passing interest the 
success of the St. Louis schools in us- 



ing objective material in teaching 
school subjects where an earlier gener- 
ation relied upon the lively and vigor- 
ous imagination of the child to create 
his own images from verbal description 
and outline maps. There is a good deal 
to be said in support of this old method. 
But there ought to be a more success- 
ful method free from the defects of the 
old which made the efforts to educate 
so wasteful of the learner's energy. 
How far it is possible for us in our 
limited knowledge of child and- of the 
real purpose in educating him, to avoid 
this waste, it is not easy to determine. 
We are, as yet, on a voyage of dis- 
covery. 



WHAT SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS CAN DO TO CON- 
TINUE THE GROWTH OF THEIR TEACHERS IN EFFICIENCY. 



GERARD T. SMITH. 



[The following is the address by Saperin- 
tendent Gerard T. Smith, of the Peoria, 111., 
public schools, before the School Masters' Clab 
of Illinois at a recent meetini? of the dab held 
in Bloomington. Superintendent Smith was in 
charge of the schools of MoHne before coming to 
Peoria, in last September. This address and his 
qaick mastery of the situation in that city, giye 
assurance that Peoria is at last to have a super- 
intendent who is at the same time a school- 
master.] 

In opening this discussion it is my 
purpose to adhere to the intent of the 
wording of the subject and give con- 
sideration to the continuance of effi- 
ciency. 

Progress is fundamentally essential 
to the human family. TheMoctrine of 
the parable of the talents reveals the di- 
vine purpose with reference to our ac- 
tion in this world. The stamp of ap- 
proval has been placed upon ability and 
disposition to improve all the powers 



and faculties of mind, soul, and body 
as certainly as upon things material. 
And the brand of disapproval, in no 
less positive a manner, marks the man 
who, satisfied with his gifts or acquire- 
ments, ceases at any stage of life's jour- 
ney to augment his God given powers 
— The law is plain as it is infallable: 
Use and improve your talents or lose 
them. If alive in the fullest sense noth- 
ing satisfies us excepting during the 
brief period of its acquisition. We must 
push ahead — Whether it be tow^ard 
power, or wealth, or knowledge, or the 
doing of good, man's nature impels 
him to go forward so long as an aim 
lights his pathway. The aim gone, all 
is gone and mental and moral ennui is 
his heritage. This inborn trait of 
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character may result in evil or blessing 
depending upon the choices which ac- 
tuate the soul. The man with the sor- 
did ever increasing greed for gain, or 
power, or pleasure becomes a menace to 
society. The same human trait through 
mental and moral growth produces an- 
other man who becomes a savior of so- 
ciety. It is the same growth which 
evolves the useful, intelligent, respected 
citizen from the ambitious boy of lim- 
ited advantages. Somebody or some- 
thing has given him an aim, a purpose 
— ^and the divine mandate to double his 
talent has been obeyed. That which 
from the very nature of the case, must 
stimulate the mind of the schoolmaster 
to continued effort, — if anything does 
— is to prepare himself that he may 
lead his pupils to a fuller, better life. 
And when even an ordinary teacher is 
actuated with high purpose and his be- 
ing is fired with the spirit of advance- 
ment, his usefulness multiplies year by 
year so long as strength is given him. 
It might indeed be asked if under ordi- 
nary circumstances the zeal even for in- 
tellectual advancement does not result 
from pure self interest. Bqt nothing is 
more natural and less selfish than con- 
tinued culture and intellectual achieve- 
ment while associated with and work- 
ing in the interests of child and youth. 
There is the teacher — ^her interests in 
the form of her pupils surround her, 
the development of the child mind par- 
alleling her own mind — ^the result : soul 
expansion, not upon the part of the pu- 
pils but teacher and pupils — ^there is 
concord of purpose and feeling, and 
there is teaching. 

We all immediately detect the almost 
supernal atmosphere of such a school. 
And the reason is found in the teach- 



er's high aim, — circumstances condu- 
cive to growth. 

If superintendent and principal have 
further function than tending the ma- 
chinery of the school system it is to 
open the eyes of the teachers who are 
blind to their boundless possibilities 
and to keep the shackles from the 
minds of many whose consciences are 
apt to become satisfied by meeting the 
requirements of the course of study. 
Have we as superintendent or princi- 
pal not often felt a thrill of satisfac- 
tion in securing a teacher whose quali- 
fications met our approval in toto. We 
felt the load of responsibility rise. She. 
did not need us. We set her to work, 
watching her make a successful start 
and assuming that this initial stimulus 
was sufficient to carry her through, but 
to our surprise and regret, as well as 
her own, a few years of experience 
found her in a rut, worn, discouraged, 
and less efficient than in the beginning. 
Another was an inexperienced teacher 
whom we accepted with misgivings be- 
cause her natural endowments as well 
as her preparation was less to our sat- 
isfaction. We watched her begin ; we 
observed her faults and helped her to 
correct her errors; we stimulated her 
with helpful suggestions but above all 
else we felt the necessity of placing be- 
fore her the means of continued cul- 
ture and mental growth, and realizing 
her own weakness she seized them and 
never trusted herself without them. 
After a period we marveled at her 
strength and called her one of the best 
in the corps. And why these results? 
In the one case a superior mind had be- 
come inactive; and who permitted it? 
In the other an inferior one had be- 
come conscious of the possibilities of 
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self improvement. But what a reflec- 
tion upon the system and upon us that 
such a condition as in the first case can 
exist. And what a loss to the system, 
to the school, and to self. Such a waste 
of potentiality cannot be afforded and 
superintendents and principals alone are 
in a position to overcome it. To re- 
spond to teachers' needs we must be 
men possessed of broad and well de- 
fined conceptions of educative pro- 
cesses. We must be able to intensify 
and clarify the teacher's purpose — ^that 
there may be less waste of energy. We 
must assist her, where necessary to 
blaze the trail, and certainly should 
brighten her path and remove the petty 
pitfalls which oftimes are her chief 
thought and care, thus distracting her 
mind from action along higher levels. 
That principals may thus aid teachers 
directly; they must teach little, but 
some teaching should always be done 
by them in order to keep more closely 
in touch with class room work. Super- 
intendent and principals must be in 
complete harmony if either would ful- 
fill his highest mission, which is that of 
wisely guiding and assisting teachers. 
They must be able to so transmit their 
theories and methods to teachers that 
they will not, thus loaded, discharge 
them unchanged at pupils ; in fact the 
teacher must not be a machine even of 
the superintendent's or principal's mak- 
ing; but if his suggestions are charged 
with sympathy and practical wisdom, 
and with the desire that the teacher use 
only what she can wisely adapt, good 
results are certain to follow. Teachers 
must be treated as a thinking part of 
the system and their views must be 
sought if we expect them to have views. 
We restrict teachers too much ; we ex- 



pect too little of them; we look for 
little beyond the narrow limits of their 
own work. I know a principal who 
keeps in touch with semi-educational 
and cultural meetings of the city to 
which he calls teachers' attention and 
urges their attendance. But how many 
consider such matters within their 
province? In a word it seems to me 
that superintendents and principals 
should inspire teachers to loftier ideals 
by whatever means may be at hand. 
and they should in the best sense be the 
educational leaders in the school and 
community. To that end they must be 
more than educational critics. An air 
of superiority — ^that which inflates a 
man as he talks of my teachers, an un- 
approachable nature, a faultfinding dis- 
position, or a lack of courage to talk 
freely and sympathetically with teach- 
ers of their faults has a deadening effect 
upon their gro>vth. Our visits should 
be welcomed, not dreaded, for they 
should be freighted with helpfulness 
and strength. I know a superintendent 
who can act in no other way than as a 

spy Of course he finds nothing 

but the bad; he creates in the teacher 
a disposition to conceal; and he de- 
stroys the pupils' confidence in the 
teacher by his own apparent lack of it 
What can such a man do toward in- 
creasing teacher's efficiency? We all in- 
sist, and rightfully, that teachers must 
be students of their pupils. 1 insist 
that in no less degree we must be stu- 
dents of our teachers. I doubt if \vc 
have half discovered their resourceful- 
ness. We must find the best there is in 
them; we must enable them to turn all 
their wares to profit, to teach all th^ 
know, and to constantly know more to 
teach; we must aid them in avoiding 
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the common misdirection of energy, 
and whatever work is unnecessarily ex- 
hausting. We often permit a nervous 
teacher to work and worry away her 
usefulness. 

The best guarantee of efficiency of 
our future teacher is that only those of 
growing qualities be employed. And it 
is my belief that it is both possible and 
right to deter from preparing for teach- 
ing those young people who are defi- 
cient in teaching qualities — ^physically, 
mentally, or morally. Principal, teach- 
ers, and superintendent must by the 
end of the fourth high school year have 
a keen appreciation of the qualities of 
mind and heart possessed by those 
about to graduate and who have sig- 
nified an intention, ultimately, to teach. 
If such are found lacking in high 
ideals, in sympathetic imagination, in 
love for children, in a fortunate per- 
sonality, or in other gifts of Providence 
with which the teacher ought to be en- 
dowed, I say that the only manly thing, 
the only kind thing to do is to turn her 
from her purpose before time, money, 
and energy have been expended upon a 
specialization which can only bring re- 
turns in the form of disappointment 
and worry resulting from indifferent 
work done. I say that in fairness to 
the student this should be done, for it 
is a fact that not one high school grad- 
uate in ten has the slightest conception 
of the duties and responsibilities, and 
the almost divine possibilities of the 
teacher at her best. How can such a 
person choose wisely if unadvised ? 

And if not ours, whose function is it 
to make these things known? We are 
the only people who clearly comprehend 
the facts. I myself am ashamed to 
confess a failure or even lack of teach- 



ing qualities in the case of a young 
lady who has begun teaching if she has 
passed through the high school with 
which I am connected, and who 
through my silence or otherwise has 
been permitted to prepare herself for 
teaching. It was my business to see 
that that young lady should choose a 
different vocation. I have in mind the 
case of a crippled girl passing through 
both high school and normal, all the 
time stating that she was going to 
teach and not one person in either 
school advised different work. But 
it may be asked is the suggestion 
practicable? Thoroughly so if any 
supervisory work is. It is announced 
that the superintendent wishes to 
talk with each high school senior 
who intends to be a teacher. With the 
use of common sense, sympathetic in- 
terest, and a little wisdom, no heart- 
aches will occur and untold benefit will 
accrue from the fact that a large minor- 
ity of these young people will choose 
vocations in which they can be more 
useful than as teachers and the others 
will make their preparation with firmer 
determination and with a clearer con- 
ception of the responsibilies of their life 
work. I favor home girls for teachers 
when properly prepared for teaching 
for the reason that my work can begin 
with them long before they are teach- 
ers. 

And after young teachers have been 
taken into the school they should not 
simply be set to work, as is so often the 
case, and permitted to sink or swim, 
but rather should .they then become the 
special and almost sacred charge of the 
principal so important is this first year. 
The principal should hold conferences 
with them individually and the super- 
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intendent should meet them for the pur- 
pose of suggesting reading matter, cor- 
recting their errors, showing them how 
to make written plans of their lessons 
and assisting them generally in their 
first attack upon their work. 

In Peoria young teachers, however 
well prepared, are not at once given a 
regular grade room but are first tested 
and prepared for their work by acting 
as assistaiits of other teachers, by hav- 
ing small groups of children to teach 
in recitation rooms, or by doing special 
work with individual children. 

But the majority of our teachers 
may be those with whom this earlier 
work can not be done, yet aid must 
come from us, if from any source, in 
order to keep these from becoming 
mentally stationary and self-satisfied. 
An ambitious teacher could be induced 
to attend summer schools but there is 
grave doubt as to the wisdom of advis- 
ing such work during the heat of sum- 
mer months. A system of promotional 
examinations to enforce growth may be 
inaugurated but they are inadequate in 
bringing teaching qualities into the 
school room, and produce much the 
same spirit and general results as forc- 
ing a child to pay attention. I believe 
that a few pedagogical or other helpful 
books furnished by the principal to in- 
dividual teachers, after having marked 
passages for their special considera- 
tion, together with frank expressions 
in private discussion of same, is infin- 
itely more beneficial than study of the 
same books for examination purposes 
Not of different influence is a teacher's 
reading table in the rest room, upon 
which may be left the current periodi- 
cals which should be perused and 
■ marked by the principal who also adds 



privately personal opinions and sugges- 
tions. The principal has or should 
have time for these things. 

Teachers meetings varying in na- 
ture, which of course we all hold, are 
fundamentally essential in keeping 
teachers alert. The meeting of the 
principals with the superintendent for 
the discussion, not only of questions of 
administration but of education, are of 
inestimable value; in fact they, fol- 
lowed as soon as possible by building 
meetings presided over by principals, 
make the system a system. General 
meetings composed of the forces 
of the entire system held for in- 
spirational purposes are useful if not 
called too frequently. But for defi- 
nite aid to the school room work the 
small meeting composed of all the 
teachers of a grade, under direction of 
the superintendent is indispensable, for 
it is here that the voice of the one ac- 
tually in the ranks, who is doing the 
real work is heard, and that voice 
should be a vital factor in determining 
the work of the school. Yet all this in- 
sures nothing broader than the teach- 
er's grade of work, and such limitation 
is stultifying. Many teachers have ot 
have had the qualifications which cer- 
tificated them to teach without having 
discovered the way to self culture whidi 
a well fixed habit for good reading can 
alone provide. An occasional book is 
read, perhaps, but it is not done wHth 
purpose or system. Lacking this habit 
so fundamental to self improvement we 
have the teacher whom we all know, 
whose resources become more and 
more restricted to her original equip- 
ment of knowledge, who gradually 
loses sympathy for the modicum of life 
which may be forced upon her school, 
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who is jealous of any intrusion nof in 
harmony with the traditional course of 
study, and who is slowly shrinking 
within the pages of her text book. An 
effective means of carrying the teacher 
beyond this shrinking stage is the 
formation, where possible, of reading 
circles in the several buildings com- 
posed of the teaching corps of each in 
so far as they wish to belong. Time 
for regular meetings are arranged, the 
various teachers assuming leadership- 
upon the different evenings. Such 
meetings are informal and democratic ; 
they bring out the views of the most 
timid with the minimum of embarass- 
ment and give the nucleus to continued 
sel f-improvement . 

Another influence productive of self- 
help is the present tendency toward co- 
operation upon the part of our public 
libraries in establishing, with our sup- 
port, branch libraries, the books for 
which it furnishes. Although primar- 
ily for the child these book collections 
are found of great worth to the teach- 
ers since so much of wisdom and dis- 
crimination is necessitated in the selec- 
tion of proper reading material for her 
pupils, thus arousing unusual interest 
upon her own part. 

This being an age of clubs and the 
atmosphere being charged with their 
influence it is a matter of surprise that 
the club idea has not made itself more 
vitally felt in our schools, and I believe 
that its agency, if wisely employed, 
may cause a growth in knowledge as 
-well as in the pleasure of our teachers. 
In the school with which I am con- 
nected there is a club known as the 
''Women Teachers' Club" having in 
its membership all the lady teachers 
who desire its advantages and the men 



teachers as associate members. This 
club which includes in its membership 
the great majority of our teachers fills 
a very large place in the social and men- 
tal life and growth of the school com- 
munity. Lectures, extension courses, 
musicales, and social functions are held 
in the admirably equipped club house 
with most stimulating effect. Such a 
club I believe to be feasible in all our 
larger cities and although thoroughly 
democratic in its nature the initial step 
must in this as all else worth consider- 
ing be taken by the principals and su- 
perintendent. 

Permitting teachers to visit the 
schools of others is productive of in- 
creased efficiency, but half its potency 
is wasted by the haphazard and pur- 
poseless manner in which it is usually 
done, the superintendent or principal 
oftimes not even knowing where the 
visit is to be made. It should not be 
inferred that I lack faith in the ordi- 
nary teacher's faithfully occupying her 
time in observing school work, but it 
is one of the many points where the 
broader outlook of principal or super- 
intendent can direct the teacher toward 
better methods without the detrimental 
effects of specifically criticising her. I 
would, then, have teachers visit but with 
a definite purpose ; to see special work, 
to observe some one's effective method 
of teaching a special subject, to feel the 
spirit of the room, to note the relation 
of some teacher to her pupils, to study 
her manner of questioning and her pre- 
sentation of new work, as well as many 
other things. Of course but one or two 
points should be the object of attention 
at any one visit, but knowing the weak- 
ness of Miss A — and the strength of 
Miss B — in some particular line the 
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principal may prepare the mind of the 
former to see and appreciate the pecu- 
liar features of the work of the latter 
which makes it virile and effective. This 
done, advise that she pass to another 
teacher of skill. And after each visit 
as well as before, the principal should 
not fail to confer with the teacher in 
order that the full worth of the visit 
may be gained, for it is at such a time 
that he can most delicately and effect- 
ively point the way to increased effi- 
ciency, upon her part. 

We hear and have heard for a long 
time that pupils are being over bur- 
dened, that their mental energy is dis- 
sipated, that their work is not suffi- 
ciently intensive — in a word, that too 
many subjects of study are imposed 
upon them. It is not mine to discuss 
this subject at present. But whether 
true of pupils or not we certainly per- 
mit the condition to apply in the case 
of teachers. More than one grammar 
grade teacher is mentally succumbing 
not to overwork in a true sense, but to 
dissipation of mental energy necessi- 
tated by the number of subjects she is 
obliged to teach. We urge teachers to 
plan their lessons, to make immediate 
preparation for each recitation, to ques^ 
tion logically, to present the work in- 
terestingly and interestedly, besides 
carefully scrutinizing all written work 
It is this effort, which only a conscien- 
tious woman will make, that brings the 
lines of over-strain to the face and 
gradually forbids even an effort at con- 
tinued growth and culture. 

The most effective relief for this con- 
dition is departmental work applied in 
so far as local conditions make pos- 
sible. I realize that I am proposing 
nothing new and that the idea may fail 



to meet your unqualified approval. My 
experience, however, leads me to be- 
lieve that the departmental plan, as car- 
ried on in a single building, sanely in- 
troduced, with each 'teacher teaching at 
least related subjects, conduces greatly 
to the pupil's gain. This is due to the 
fact that he is under the instruction of 
the same teacher in a single subject for 
a much longer period of time, and that 
the teacher has a broader foundation 
and a more thorough preparation for 
the subject she is teaching. But waiv- 
ing these advantages and considering 
the plan from the point of view of my 
subject only, its influence is beyond 
estimate. By reducing the subjects for 
which the teacher must make daily 
preparation, by freeing her from work 
for which she has neither natural ability 
nor training, and by giving her that to 
teach for which she is endowed by nat- 
ural gift and perhaps special training 
and from which she derives pleasure 
and satisfaction, we are, at least, hold- 
ing out to the teachers possibilities of 
limitless expansion and growth. Nor 
are they slow in appreciating these ad- 
vantages. I have seen teachers worn 
with the grind of work incident to the 
daily presentation of the whole round 
of subjects, re-awakened by the change 
of plan. I have seen very ordinary 
members of the teaching force con- 
verted into strong resourceful teachers, 
and the worn face grow bright and 
cheerful with the consciousness of ex- 
panding powers. And all this was due 
to a turning from extensive but super- 
ficial work which belittles human pow- 
ers to the more intensive and compre- 
hensive view of it which opens the way 
to a broader culture. But if so import- 
ant to the teacher's self-improvement 
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why not more common? I believe 
largely because it may interfere with 
our ready-made programs and because 
it multiplies the problems of the ma- 
chinery of our schools. And is it not 
true that as superintendents and prin- 
cipals we are often blinded by our own 
school machinery, we bring some of 
its petty details so far into the vision 
as to obscure the great possibilities of 
the living force which is placed under 
our direction ? And are we not inclined 
to worry over the imperfections of 
teachers without turning the flashlight 
of introspection upon ourselves to de- 
termine what we in our superior posi- 
tions are doing for them ? 

I leave the subject for further dis- 
cussion but with the question whether 
or not we as leaders are growing suf- 
ficiently in supervisory efficiency; 
whether we are daily increasing in 
power to raise those under our super- 
vision from present vantage ground to 
higher attainments; for teachers' at- 
tainments cannot rise far above the 
mark set by our own efficiency. 



DISCUSSION. 

[In the discuBSion of the above subject J. Stan- 
ley Brown spoke as follows with reference to 
means of growth for High School Teachers.] 

In the first place no one who expects 
to continue in the work or a teacher 
ought to be content without doing 
something from day to day to enhance 
his efficiency as a teacher, and when- 
ever a teacher reaches the point of con- 
tentment with the present conditions, 
no matter how good those present con- 
ditions may be, he has passed the period 
of usefulness as a teacher and ought to 
retire from the profession and take up 
something else >yhich will continue to 
interest him. 



Every ambitious teacher will do 
something for self improvement with- 
out even a suggestion from either prin- 
cipal or superintendent. But the wise 
superintendent or principal may do 
much to direct the teacher's growth in 
efficiency. One means of promoting 
growth in efficiency among teachers in 
secondary schools is the formation of a 
magazine circle whose object shall be 
the systematic reading of a half dozen 
or more of the best educational jour- 
nals, and the frank and full discussion 
of the contents of these journals. By 
this means the teacher is kept abreast 
of what the best educational thinkers 
are doing all over the country and is 
thereby free from a tendency to become 
rutted. In the second place, the discus- 
sion of pedagogical thought is likely 
to provoke a desire to change for the 
betterment some of the plans and pur- 
poses of the teacher. 

Again, another means of promoting 
the teacher's growth in efficiency is the 
attendance on teachers' conferences and 
educational conventions for the inter- 
change of thought. The stimulation to 
do better than we have done which 
comes from these meetings, is lasting 
and effective. 

Again, a wide range in the selection 
of high school teachers, we have found 
to be a very powerful element in the 
promotion of growth in efficiency. 
The resultant which comes from the 
interchange of thought on any High 
School subject by teachers who have 
been trained in different sections of the 
country and from different points of 
view, is exceedingly helpful. The 
whetting process which goes on be- 
tween teachers of the same subject 
when they^ have been trained in differ- 
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ent kinds of schools has a tendency to 
bring out the very best that the teacher 
has. 

The formation of clubs pedagogic, 
Latin, English, etc., among High 
School teachers tends to broaden and 
increase the teacher's interest in school 
activities and hence to assist growth in 
efficiency. All things which lend to the 
teacher's concentration of thought upon 
her own particular subject make for 
greater efficiency. 

Again, a friendly searching and en- 
couraging criticism of the teacher's 
work from time to time by the super- 
intendent or principal, and an occa- 
sional visit by a co-worker in the same 
school or from another school of like 
grade, tends to efficiency. Continued 
growth in the subject taught, continued 
financial appreciation on the part of the 
Board of Education and in general a 
broader and more effective service ren- 
dered by the teacher will continue to 
produce a greater efficiency. 



I The point of view of county and state anper- 
yiaion was presented by Assistant State Super- 
intendent U. J. Hoffman. Valuable suggestions 
were also presented by Prof. H. A. Hollister, of 
Illinois State University, and by Prof. John A. 
Keith, of Normal. Superintendent Hoffman 
spoke as follows:] 

It is acknowledged that the work of 
teaching children has a strong ten- 
dency to get the teacher into a rut. Do- 
ing the same thing day after day, month 
after month, and year after year, re- 
sults in doing the thing in the same 
way. The grade teacher concentrates 
her efforts to secure efficiency on the 



parts of her pupils in reading, writing, 
figuring, and spelling. It soon becomes 
her ambition to have them do these 
things so well that all may be sure to be 
promoted. The longer she works the 
deeper is the groove worn by her efforts. 
If now the superintendent makes it his 
chief business to help her do the rou- 
tine better he only helps her to wear the 
groove deeper in a shorter time. 

It has been my privilege to observe 
the growth in efficiency of several corps 
of teachers under the leadership of a 
superintendent. In every case this has 
taken place because the superintendent 
made it his chief business to help his 
teacher to get the larger view, not the 
little tricks of the daily routine, but 
the significance of all educative effort 
These teachers were led to see that the 
tasks of the daily routine did not exist 
for their own sake but for the sake of 
a wider and a more wholesome life. 
They ceased to be taskmasters, but be- 
came the greatest and best friends and 
benefactors of the child, for they were 
doing for it the best things for its fu- 
ture life. They began to have some 
idea of the aim and end of education 
and that school work was only a step 
toward the realization of the great and 
worthy aim. 

When the teachers emerged from the 
darkness of routine and entered the 
light of a noble purpose, they began to 
grow. The superintendent can do most 
for his teachers in directing them to- 
ward the wider view and they in turn 
lead the children into a more abundant 
and a more wholesome life. 
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THE SUNNY SIDE OF LITERATURE. 

MARGARET H. J. LAMPE. 

11. 
RAINY DAY READINGS IN SCHOOL. 



The day before Lincoln's birthday 
was one of the most trying ever spent 
in the schoolroom. This was due pri- 
marily to physical causes. From early 
morning there had been a dense, cold 
fog. It made the rooms dark enough 
to furnish a reasonable excuse for poor 
lessons on the part of a great majority 
of the pupils, who seemed almost with- 
out exception to have lost all interest 
in study. The janitor said the fog 
must have sunk into all the flues; for, 
fire as he would, it was impossible to 
get the building comfortably warm. 
The expensive ventilating apparatus 
had apparently gone on a strike. The 
opening of windows (a last resort) 
seemed to produce no marked change 
in the condition of air that, after an 
hour or two, became so thick that, as 
Miss D — remarked, it was "Hobson's 
choice between breathing in the rooms 
and in the halls because in the former 
you had to use your teeth more vigor- 
ously in biting the atmosphere while in 
the latter it tasted worse on account of 
the hundreds of damp wraps and over- 
shoes contributing to the dismal 
flavor." 

The children dragged their feet over 
the floor as they passed to and from 
recitations. The best of them fidget- 
ted continually in their seats. The 
teacher of mathematics scolded his 
class for failure to prepare work and 
sent them back in no tractable mood to 
the assembly room where I was trying 



to interest a class in Cicero. They 
stamped in, talking in undertones. He 
followed and wisely marched them out 
to the class room and back again in bet- 
ter order by way of penalty, to their 
moral benefit and also to the no small 
disturbance both of the sixty-odd pu- 
pils trying to study and of the Cicero 
class. The science teacher was unde- 
niably cross and said things to me at 
intervals about the utter imbecility of 
his classes. The English teacher. Miss 
D., was unnaturally, not to say arti- 
ficially gay in the vain hope of creating 
a few sparks of interest in Burke's 
'^Speech on Conciliation," Carlyle's 
"Essay on Burns," the uses of the 
comma and a few other similarly en- 
livening topics that happened to be the 
order of the day in her classes. By 
noon, however, she had suffered a nat- 
ural reaction and said in a sort of de- 
spair, *T've nearly worn myself out try- 
ing to be bright and interesting for 
these youngsters to no purpose. It's 
like drawing blood from a turnip. 
They're the most ungrateful lot I ever 
did see. I'm tired to death. Do ask 
the Superintendent to shorten the af- 
ternoon session. I can't stand it till 
night." **I wouldn't if I were you," 
said the science teacher, Mr. X., com- 
ing up to us. "I just met him in the 
hall. He never spoke and looked like 
a thunder-cloud incarnate. I'll tell you 
what, Miss D. Let's you and me give 
written tests this afternoon. Miss L. 
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can watch our pupils for us in the as- 
sembly-room while she hears her Latin 
class recite amo or something just as 
well as not. She doesn't need her eyes 
and only uses haff of one ear for that, 
so she wont mind doing it and we can 
get a 'well-earned rest.' " He winked 
at Miss D. without my seeing it (as he 
thought). Another day I might have 
taken this for pleasantry. As it was I 
barely repressed a bitter rejoinder. 

"Suppose we sing a little while in- 
stead of going to classes at once," I said 
briskly to the school, opening the piano 
just after the noon roll call. The music 
books were distributed with an encour- 
aging promptness and a choice of songs 
called for. Nobody had one to suggest. 
I chose a lively, stirring song that had 
long been a general favorite. Mr. X. 
led the singing vigorously but few 
voices joined his. "Try ^Forsaken, 
Forsaken/ probably that will suit most 
of them better — to judge by their 
looks," he said to me sarcastically. The 
result was no better. "How many of 
you really want to sing?" was his next 
question. Half a dozen hands were 
raised doubtfully. He closed his book 
in energetic disgust. 

The next hour dragged till it seemed 
like three. My class were hopelessly 
listless and poorly prepared as had 
been all the rest. Worst of all, I was 
increasingly tormented by anxiety 
from the fact that nearly all day long 
George had been looking fixedly at an 
empty blackboard about ten feet in 
front of him. I had been worried about 
him for more than a week. Stimu- 
lated by an account which I had heard 
the night before of certain tragic occur- 
rences in his family, my gloomy imag- 
ination now conjured up visions of in- 



sanity or even suicide as the result of 
a bit of very necessary discipline which 
the boy had incurred. No wonder I 
did not inspire the Beginning Latin 
Class that afternoon. 

George was a serious-minded, usu- 
ally well-behaved young man possessed 
of good ability but little love for study. 
He was in school simply to please his 
widowed mother who had agreed to 
place the farm under his management 
on the first of March but had exacted 
the very reluctant promise that he stay 
in school until he graduated early in 
June. He hated school chiefly because 
he did not believe it would help him to 
farm and passively but deliberately re- 
sisted all efforts of the teachers to in- 
terest him in any study. Secretly, he 
really liked several branches I think. 
He had never before given trouble but 
suddenly "kicked over the traces" vio- 
lently and repeatedly. That is to say, 
during the noon hour this quiet boy 
several times deliberately entered the 
study room and made noise enough to 
prevent all study. When requested to 
retire to some other room, he jeered at 
and mocked the monitor. This oc- 
curred on several successive days and 
was reported to the Student Central 
Committee. (We had student self- 
government along certain lines on trial 
that year.) After mature considera- 
tion, having given George an oppor- 
tunity (of which he did not avail him- 
self ) to make explanation or excuse, the 
Committee with my full aK>roval and 
consent decreed that by way of pun- 
ishment George should for a period of 
two weeks be deprived of the privilege 
of eating lunch in the Science Room 
with the other high school boys from 
the country and must not enter any 
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high school rooms before there was a 
teacher instead of a monitor in charge 
— i. e., not before one o'clock. This 
necessitated his remaining in the base- 
ment with the younger boys or leav- 
ing the building. This certainly was not 
too severe as the culprit had tried to 
induce the other boys to join him at 
horse play in the study room. The Su- 
perintendent had been present when 
the decision of the committee was read 
and had taken occasion to express ap- 
proval. 

The effect on George was bad. For 
a day or two during recesses he be- 
came the loudly hilarious center of a 
g^o.up of younger and weaker boys of 
the naturally insubordinate variety. 
Then he suddenly turned sullen, staid 
by himself, refused to speak to his 
schoolmates, who soon ceased to ad- 
dress him, replied in recitations by 
monosyllables or a dogged "I don't 
know" and answered every pleasant 
word addressed to him by any teacher 
with an inarticulate grunt. "Leave 
him alone," advised the Superintend- 
ent. "He'll come round in time ;" but 
even that calm gentleman felt worried 
when after ten days George still had his 
jaw hard set and looked past instead 
of at everyone who came near him. "I 
have talked to George and tried to make 
him see it in the right light. He yields 
to the inevitable outwardly only. He 
will not admit to himself that he was 
wrong and that the penalty was just. 
We can do nothing," said the Superin- 
tendent. "Now don't you worry." But 
I certainly did and so did he, for we 
both wanted the best for George as well 
as for the school. 

At the afternoon recess, a group of 
the older girls came to my desk. "We're 



a committee," began Charlotte, "of the 
self-appointed kind, to ask you to read 
to us after recess and then shorten each 
of the two recitation periods five or 
ten minutes to make up for it. We're 
so tired and .blue it seems as if we 
coudn't drag through two more classes 
without something to rest and cheer us 
up." "Please do," said Lossie, "you 
don't know how wretched we feel. The 
air in here has been awful all day. Just 
look at those boys that are usually full 
of life and mischief. Even they don't 
try to enjoy recess but just stand 
around growling about the weather." 
"I don't blame them," put in Peggy, 
^*who ever heard of a thick, cold fog 
turning into a drenching rain. Just 
see how it pours. We'll all get soaked 
going home. Do do something to 
brighten us up. We need it." "You 
may know that's gospel truth," added 
Charlotte, "for Peggy hasn't giggled 
once today and that hasn't happened 
before even for half an hour in all the 
ten years I've been to school with her." 
"I believe you there," fervently ejacu- 
lated Miss D. who was sitting beside 
me. "I guess it's true enough," admit- 
ted Peggy drearily. "I'd like to please 
you, girls," I said, "but I hardly have 
time to select anything in the remaining 
five minutes of recess. Besides, after 
even singing proved such a dismal fail- 
ure, it seems to me anything I read 
would fall flat. And then I cannot take 
time from recitations without consult- 
ing the teachers. That would not be 
polite." "Oh, they'd be willing, I 
know," said Charlotte emphatically, 
smiling at Miss D. I turned just in 
time to catch the latter egging the girls 
on by signs. She laughed. "You know 
I'd be charmed to sit right here and not 
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teach another minute today. Wouldn't 
you, Mr. X.?" as the science teacher 
just came in. **Don't you want Miss 
L. to read ?" asked Charlotte almost in 
the same breath. **Of course I do," he 
answered promptly, **It's so dark I 
can't use microscopes with the biology 
class, neither can they draw." I re- 
luctantly reached for a book of selec- 
tions from the desk rack, for I "felt it 
in my bones" that no reading would 
prove interesting on a day when every- 
thing attempted had been a failure. 
"Miss L.," said Ruth, a quiet, serious 
and ever-dignified girl, "nearly three 
years ago you read to us "Budge's 
Story of the Flood. Do read it again. 
Everybody enjoyed that. I never 
laughed so at anything in my life. I 
got the book ("Helen's Babies") and 
I've read it all three times since. Noth- 
ing would brighten me up so much as 
to hear you read that again." This 
amazed me, for I had seldom seen Ruth 
even smile and imagined her sense of 
humor to be rudimentary, to put it 
mildly. "Oh yes," agreed Lossie, "you 
couldn't find anything better. T re- 
member that." "But I don't suppose 
the rest would care to hear an old 
thing," I protested weakly, for I was 
utterly depressed. "None of the school 
heard it except us seniors. Even if we 
didn't care now it would be a selfish 
shame to cheat the rest out of enjoying 
that," said Charlotte. "That's right. 
It would be cruelty to children. They 
have an inherent right to acquaintance 
with that gem," urged Miss D. mis- 
chievously. "Suppose you read it 
then," I suggested. "I'm much too 
tired," she responded promptly. "Per- 
haps Miss L. is tired too," began Ruth. 
"We never thought of that but of our 



own pleasure." That made me feel 
ashamed, so I roused myself. *'Some 
of you find the selection for me and TU 
read it. It is in Volume 7 or perhaps 
8 of those large brown leather books 
in the right hand case. Charlotte and 
Ruth flew to the library and handed me 
the volume open at the right page just 
as the bell stopped ringing. 

"Some of the girls have asked me to 
read *Budge's Version of the Flood' so 
that we may compare the historic de- 
luge with the one we are now enjoy- 
ing," I said addressing the school. 
"However any of you who would rather 
study than listen will not be thought 
impolite if you do." Strange to say. 
not a book was opened. Before I had 
read half a dozen paragraphs, it be- 
came necessary to pause for the laugh- 
ter to subside. Similar interruptions 
occurred throughout the reading 
though, to do them credit, the pupils 
restrained their mirth as far as was 
possible through an evidently eager de- 
sire not to miss a word. 

Once I glanced over at George, still 
sitting rigid as a statue in the front 
corner seat and apparently oblivious to 
everything going on. Presently wc 
reached the passage where, if my mem- 
ory serves me, Budge in enumerating 
the animals in the ark said "there were 
mamma cows and papa cows and little 
boy cows and little girl cows." This 
did not strike the school in general as 
specially funny but it was evidently too 
much for the young farmer. His over- 
taxed self-restraint gave way in a short, 
explosive snort so loud and peculiar 
that it startled every one in the room. 
The boys started a jeering laugh but 
checked it instantly at a sign from me. 
The reading continued while Geoi^ 
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buried his face in his hands. His shoul- 
ders heaved convulsively a few times. 
Soon he raised his flushed face in 
which the muscles were relaxed for the 
first time in many days. Instead of 
staring as before at the blackboard he 
sent an apologetic glance in my direc- 
tion which was answered by a slight, 
re-assuring nod without interrupting 
the reading. Next he glanced furtively 
and inquiringly at his seatmates. Those 
who noticed it met his eye wath a sym- 
pathetic smile which seemed to have the 
peculiar effect of making his w^hole 
body relax into a position of ease as he 
half turned in his seat the better to hear 
and enjoy the remainder of the selec- 
tion. 

At the close there was spontaneous 
applause. Then the pupils moved en- 
ergetically out to the class-rooms, sev- 
eral as they passed the desk saying to 
me hurriedly in undertones, "That was 
just fine !" or "Thank you, that did us 
lots of good.'' While the rain contin- 
ued to pour there was sunshine in all 



the high school rooms for the rest of 
the afternoon. 

It remains to be told how-, by the aid 
of one of the most serious gems in 
American literature, George next day 
resumed his place as a member of the 
school in a spirit of perfect unity and 
how that stormy day seemingly so en- 
tirely wasted as far as lessons were 
concerned was the starting point for a 
series of "Rainy Day Readings'* that 
were later given effectively in two 
other schools. These were made pos- 
sible because the teacher during ses- 
sions of her former Rest Club had 
stored up in her mind abundant mate- 
rial from which to draw and they event- 
ually changed for the better the char- 
acter of the home reading of many 
young people. 

In the classic words of the "Fire- 
side Companion" that used to adorn 
our front yards "The continuation of 
this fascinating (?) story will be 
found in the April number." 



NATURE STUDY. 
James Speed. 



As I go about over the country vis- 
iting schools, I find all manner of plans 
and schemes for the study of Nature. 
Some schools use hives of bees and 
aquaria in the class rooms for observa- 
tion work ; others make a great deal of 
field excursions; others stimulate the 
children to bring into the class room 
things they find in the country or about 
them in the city. All of these methods 
are good. But the child watching a 
hive in school or following the devel- 
opment of a tadpole in an aquarium, is 



doing observation work, but it is ob- 
servation under school discipline. Field 
work for a good, healthy class of 
youngsters, ten to twenty in numbers, 
is about the most difficult work I have 
ever seen undertaken ; for it is more a 
mob than a class. The children go 
wild, working off their superfluous en- 
ergy as any colt or young dog will 
when turned loose. The available ob- 
servation is that which is an asset in 
life in and out of the class room, the 
observation that becomes a fixed habit 
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in everyday life. The teacher can stim- 
ulate this in the child's outside activity 
and use it; but it must be hurt and 
hampered when brought under disci- 
pline like the work in books. 

This power was developed before our 
present complex civilization tried to 
shut each of us in a small compartment 
to work out a narrow activity, called a 
specialty. We should not allow the 
child to miss this development, for it 
plays a large part in our possibilities 
of enjoyment of art, music and litera- 
ture. No one can enjoy or inter- 
pret a picture if their mental 
gallery is bare or merely hung with 
mottoes and quotations from books; 
and books are almost meaningless un- 
less we have had a broad childhood ex- 
perience. Early in the upward trend 
of the race this power of sensing things, 
the ability to use eyes and ears and 
tongue and fingers to solve the things 
that came into daily life, was essential. 
Today the child in its development 
passes through that same period, and it 
can be used rationally as an aid and 
help in all work of expression. It is 
simply taking the child's normal activ- 
ity — self activity — and using it along 
lines of known mental images. 

It is extremely interesting to note in 
any large company of people the dif- 
ference in the development of their 
powers at this period of growth. Af- 
ter all, knowledge is individual; the 
teacher or the parent stimulating or 
creating an environment and the child 
making use of the material at hand for 
its own mental equipment. Knowledge 
is as much individual as noses or faces. 
No one knows, thinks, sees or feels as 
another. 

Several years ago while introducing 



Nature Study in the State Summer 
Normal School, at Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, I tried an experiment along this 
line. I had talked to a class of seventy- 
five grown people for three weeks and 
had learned to know them quite well in 
that time. One morning when they 
had taken note book, opened their ears, 
and sharpened their lead pencils to ab- 
sorb some "pre-digested knowledge," I 
announced that they were to write a 
composition. It was to be done in pen- 
cil on a memorandum pad; and was 
simply to be their impression of a sum- 
mer thunder shower in a com field. The 
person writing the composition was to 
be in a corn field when the storm came 
up; and, w^as to hurry to the bam for 
shelter. It was further explained that 
the papers were to be marked for 
thought alone; the writing, form, or 
punctuation would not be considered. 
— It might be said just here that those 
seventy-five grown-up teachers locdced 
exactly like the average class in any 
school in the country when the teacher 
announces, "Compositions." It was to 
them what it is to the normal child in 
the grades or high school, the one ter- 
ribly awful thing in school life. 

The most noticeable thing in these 
papers was that the impressions, the 
sense impressions, were as absolutely 
different as the individuals. One of 
the class saw everything; the black 
clouds with their peculiar rolling mo- 
tion, the flash of the lightning, the 
gray wall of the oncoming rain, the 
swaying of the tall corn stalks in the 
wind, and later after the rain had 
passed, a rainbow over a distant piece 
of timber. Another heard the wind 
among the corn blades, the hard dash 
of the rain in the com, the rumble of 
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the thunder as it died away over the 
hills and the muttered hurry pf the 
brook now swollen by the rain. "^'Some 
of the papers were combinations of 
hearing and seeing. There was. one 
composition, however, which was quite 
odd; the man having developed in an 
entirely different way from all of the 
others. The impression nevertheless 
was vivid and the paper one of the best 
that was received in the test. He told 
of the warm odor of the loose soil as it 
left his cultivator, the vague musky 
odor of the pollen just beginning to 
dust down on the grateful silk; then, 
the faint strange smell of the wet 
earth, newly stirred, that came on the 
wind ahead of the storm. As the rain 
wet him through, he had gotten upon 
his horse to hurry to the barn, and, had 
noticed the odor of the horse wet with 
sweat as the rain touched him. On his 
approach to the barn the rain ceased, 
but the distant rumble of the thunder 
or the glory of the new rainbow did not 
catch his attention; it was the faint 
indescribable aroma of a sweet brier 
rose bush in a fence comer. 

Reproduction is good drill work in 
composition; but the vital side is 



where the child or adult uses his or her 
own impressions, the impressions which 
come to them in their daily life. There 
is an added advantage in the higher 
grades where so frequently the child 
in a well-to-do home has the advan- 
tages of a good library with books of 
reference. When the pupils are dealing 
with every-day facts and images each 
has an equal chance, and frequently the 
child from a meagre home is the one 
who has ears and eyes that have been 
used in a very definite way. I find in 
visiting schools that nine times out of 
ten the children answering questions 
concerning environment, pets, things 
to be seen on the streets, the ordinary 
things of life, are not the "brag" pu- 
pils at all. They are average, or less 
than average, pupils in the estimation 
of the teacher, but are nevertheless keen 
observers in a certain way. Watch for 
these children and allow them to de- 
velop along this line as rapidly as they 
can. It gives them a poise and a self- 
respect because they begin to realize 
that although they can not do all of 
the work required by the rule of the 
school there is a field of activity in 
which they can excel. 
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Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 


^ 



"All the greatest men live in their purpose and effort more 
than it is possible for«them to live in reality. If you would praise 
them worthily it is for what they conceived and felt, not merely 
for what they have done." —John Raskin 



American Schools. 

VI. 

SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

The unique feature in American com- 
mon school organization is the part the 
people have taken in the supervision of 
them. As was pointed out in the first 
paper, this supervision of education 
was established by law in the Puritan 
settlements and put in force even be- 
fore schools were provided. The act 
of the general court in 1642 charged 
the selectmen /'to have a vigilant eye 
over their neighbors to see that none of 
them suffer so much barbarism as not 
to teach their children to read the Eng- 
lish tongue." 

New York was the only colony that 
undertook to impose, through the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
New York, a supervision of education 
ty a central and official body of per- 
sons almost entirely independent of the 
political suffrages of the people. 
While the original plan of the Univ^er- 
sity of New York included the super- 
vision of all the schools, the people very 
soon took measures to separate the com- 
mon schools from thfs University su- 
pervision and place them under a de- 
partment of the state government. At 
first the Secretary of State was also 
the head of the common school system, 



but as early as 1820, the work was or- 
ganized under a special department 
with the State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation as its head. Any tendency to- 
ward autocratic government of the 
w^ork of the common schools was op- 
posed by the intensely active feeling 
throughout the entire country for dem- 
ocratic forms of control. The people 
of each community insisted on direct- 
ing their local affairs. The churches. 
also, w^ere an important factor in pre- 
venting centralized control of educa- 
tion, for as yet the work of the school 
was considered as very closely related 
to religious instruction, and, therefore, 
a matter for the people as individuals 
to determine without being subject to 
state government. 

In the re-organization of the com- 
mon schoojs begun atout 1838, which 
has finally established them, as perhaps, 
the greatest interest of the people, pro- 
fessional supervision of teachers has 
been the need least recognized or de- 
manded by the people, and is undoubt- 
edly the most difficult need to ade- 
quately supply. 

The things which the common sch<X)l 
revival in New England secured were: 
First, better school equipment in build- 
ings, text-books, libraries, etc; sec- 
ond, better preparation for teachers se- 
cured through requiring examinations 
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for certificates, or by Normal training ; 
and third, gradation of pupils for in- 
struction, with separate teachers of the 
children in the various grades of pri- 
mary and grammar schools. This was 
obtained by making the town instead of 
the single school district the unit of or- 
ganization. With regard to supervi- 
sion of the teaching itself, the move- 
ment led by Horace Mann only went 
so far as to require by law that the 
school committeemen elected by the 
people visit the schools and that they 
receive pay for such supervision. Some 
of the towns in New England grew to 
have nearly a hundred teachers before 
a superintendent of schools was em- 
ployed. 

The great teachers of the time were 
mostly in the private schools or in the 
colleges. These men were not sought 
for superintendents because the school 
committeemen did not recognize the 
need of professional supervision. 

From 1840 to i860 the towns and 
cities grew in number and size as man- 
ufacturing centers. The pressing prob- 
lem in public education was that of or- 
ganization into a system which would 
make management possible. If the 
system was efficient as a means of pro- 
viding for the schooling of as many 
children as possible by each teacher 
without giving opportunity for idling, 
and without requiring greater teach- 
ing power, skill, and knowledge, on 
the part of the teacher than the ordi- 
nary persons, available at very moder- 
ate salaries, possessed, it was consid- 
ered good. Provided, also, that the 
children could be adapted to the sys- 
tem without physical or mental injury 
which would become apparent, and 
could be made sufficiently proficient in 



Reading, Writing, Spelling, and 
Arithmetic, for the requirements of 
life. In other words, the school direc- 
tors did not seek men as superintend- 
ents who were studying the problem of 
education with a view to determining 
what kind of schooling would secure 
the greatest possible educational de- 
velopment of the child toward com- 
plete physical and spiritual manhood 
and womanhood. The first question 
under the conditions of rapid growth 
of population was naturally concerned 
with providing the means of giving 
what were called the rudiments of 
knowledge. The question of teaching 
high school subjects at public expense 
was long fought over before the people 
with true educational instincts suc- 
ceeded in establishing the high school 
as a necessary part of the common 
school system. 

The men who organized our graded 
school systems are not to be criticised 
because they did not attempt to do 
what at the time would have been im- 
possible. The growth of the larger 
view of school work as a means of de- 
veloping human nature through the 
children's doing, appreciating, and 
planning, not only in the realm of book 
study, but, also, in expression through 
art, manual training, gardening and in- 
dustrial activities, necessarily waits 
both upon the financial power of the 
people to provide the necessary means, 
and upon educational science and ped- 
agogical skill in teachers to determine 
what and how the results are to be se- 
cured. If, as seems to be the case, 
money can now be secured for the bet- 
ter school while not enough teachers 
and superintendents are prepared to 
plan and conduct it, criticism would 
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seem to be against our schools and stu- 
dents of education, and the later gen- 
eration of superintendents for confin- 
ing their work too closely to perfecting 
the details of the business and mechan- 
ical organization of the system and only 
preparing teachers to fit such a system. 

Advance in the character of our 
schools will require constant study of 
the problem of education itself, aside 
from the immediate problems of the 
schools, and, also, frequent appeals to 
the people to stimulate their interest in 
better education of the children. In- 
dividuals have done these things in ev- 
ery generation, but the school problem 
is too great to be met single handed, 
and such work seems often thrown 
away. 

The career of Henry Barnard, the 
scholar and student of education is sug- 
gestive in this connection. Dr. Bar- 
nard, though a much younger man, was 
a contemporary with Mann in the work 
of securing state interest in common 
school education. He organized the 
state departments of education in both 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, formu- 
lated the laws required, and served al- 
together two terms in Connecticut and 
one term in Rhode Island as State Su- 
perintendent or Secretary, between the 
years 1838 and 1855. He is credited 
with organizing the first Teachers' In- 
stitute for systematic study and dis- 
cussion of school work in 1839. At a 
later period — 1867 to 1870 — he served 
as the first United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

But Henry Barnard's own greatest 
interest was not in this work as an ex- 
ecutive officer working out the limited 
problems of the early common school. 



As a student in college he became in- 
terested in the study of education itself,, 
and throughout his life his real interest 
seems to have centered in that study. 
During the last half of his active life, 
he gave himself up to it, in his work of 
the American Journal of Education. 
The twenty-one volumes of this jour- 
nal contain discussions of education 
and of school work in its history, its- 
organization and management, its the- 
ories and reforms and reformers. These 
volumes give, in fact, such material as 
would stimulate teachers to a thought- 
ful and professional consideration of 
school work, providing they felt a free- 
dom of opportunity within the system 
of which they were a part, for educa- 
tional work having the child as the 
main purpose of its organized eflForL 
Until toward the close of the nineteenth 
century, however, few systems of pub- 
lic schools allowed much freedom to 
the teacher. Their organization gener- 
ally aimed at securing certain definite 
results in text-book knowledge and 
mental training for the maximum nimi- 
ber of pupils, with the minimum school 
room space and teaching force. And, 
in fact, it had to aim only at that in 
order to give even so much to all the 
children, under the conditions of in- 
crease of numbers and limited supplies 
of money existing. 

Henry Barnard with his hopes of 
making the needs of the child the basis 
for school organization, but without 
definite ideas or plans for establishing 
schools on such a system, seeing in fact, 
that conditions generally did not yet 
allow of the necessary expense and skill 
involved, had to remain a John the Bap- 
tist crying in the wilderness. 
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Observation Studies. 

No influence has done more to en- 
rich the work of the primary schools 
than that of Froebel, and yet there is 
probably no teacher who feels entirely 
satisfied with any current adaptations 
of his ideas to school life. Kindergar- 
ten work has been incorporated with 
the public schools in very many cities 
throughout the west, and I find that 
teachers in the first grade often com- 
bine with their regular instruction some 
strictly kindergarten work as a relief 
from the other, but many do not modify 
the character of the primary lessons 
themselves. In Iowa, children are not 
received into the public schools until 
six years of age, and can then enter 
either the kindergarten for one year or 
begin at once in the first primary. 

In Ottumwa, Iowa, I recently visited 
an excellent school. The first year pu- 
pils were given but half a year of kin- 
dergarten work, and then began the les- 
sons of the primary grade. The chil- 
dren were old enough to be very ac- 
tive and the work was full of energy 
and life. There was much singing and 
use of action plays requiring rhythmic 
movement, and admirable conversation 
work and story telling by the children. 
In the primary work the same activity 
in doing and talking was kept up. 

In other states, the children are 
taken into the kindergarten at five or 
sometimes even younger and then the 
work is less exacting. In the town of 
Grand Junction, Colorado, I saw excel- 
lent kindergarten work with little folks. 
After the ring songs and games in which 
there was brought out much imagina- 
tion and impersonation with a little 
acting, the children took scissors and 
paper and made toys and filled a Christ- 



mas stocking. This was done by cut- 
ting out, under somewhat careful di- 
rection by the teacher, forms of toys 
such as dolls, guns, etc., and pasting 
these on a stocking cut from paper, also. 
I noticed that the children were as apt 
to fill the stocking from the top down 
as to begin at the toe, thus failing to 
image the actual process, but no com- 
ment was made on this. In a few 
schools, as at Denver, a good deal of 
attention was given to art work in form 
and color. The children pricked out 
drawings of leaves and outlines of 
flowers and other forms on dark paper. 
These were then placed against the 
window so that the light shone through 
the outlines. A free use was made of 
colored crayons and of water colors, 
also. 

The results of the public school kin- 
dergarten work I have seen, seem to be 
in better control of body and voice, 
quickened powers of constructive im- 
agination, a good beginning in the cul- 
tivation of a sense of rhythm and har- 
mony, and of the sense of beauty in 
form and color. I have seen, outside 
of Louisville, Ky., little development of 
that appreciation and sympathy with 
the actual social relations of community 
life, which Miss Patty Hill put into the 
work there, and which must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

The primary grade teachers incor- 
porate elements of the Froebel doctrine 
into their work in various ways. I 
have this month observed two teachers 
with beginning classes, both in the 
schools of Bloomington and working 
under the same supervision, whose 
work seems to me to afford types of 
two quite different ways of interpreting 
the influence of this doctrine in modi- 
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fying primary instruction. The - fol- 
lowing is a report of work seen in these 
schools. 



Two Primary Schools. 

I visited one of these schools the sec- 
ond day of the term. The entering 
class had had no kindergarten or other 
schooling, but most of them had easily 
accommodated themselves to the or- 
dered activities of the school. In. 
coming to the recitation seats they 
passed by line, and as they reached the 
little chairs, stood until all were in 
place. Two or three only were forget- 
ful or too nervously bashful to hold 
their attention to the order of move- 
ments. These the teacher very kindly 
directed with a caressing touch rather 
than by spoken commands, so that all 
took their seats in the best of spirits. 

One bright eyed little boy was in-* 
clined to start a play with his neighbor 
when the teacher asked him if he would 
like to run around the class. This he 
did with joy. As he came around to 
the teacher, she asked him if he could 
hop. His eyes shone and he jumped 
with both feet. Then other members 
of the class were ready to show the dif- 
ference between jumping and hopping 
and several, girls as well as boys, ran 
and jumped and hopped. Then the 
teacher wrote on the blackboard the 
sentence, / can run, saying "You can 
all do that can't you?'' Evidently they 
had had some study of these words on 
the first day of school. Then she wrote, 
/ can jump. "How many of you can 
jump?" she asked as she pointed to the 
sentence. Under these two sentences 
she now wrote — I can hop. Each child 
was then asked to do what each sen- 
tence said as the teacher pointed to it, 



and to say what they could do. Then 
the children shut their eyes while the 
teacher wrote on the blackboards 
around the room in perhaps six or 
eight places, one or the other of the 
three sentences. Individual children 
now found every place where / can run 
was written, or / can hop, etc. They, 
also, put, as they said, different words 
into boxes by putting a square around 
jump or / can, etc., and finally they 
took erasers and rubbed out certain 
words wherever they were written, tell- 
ing afterward what word they erased. 
In this work the ideas to be repre- 
sented by written words were first 
brought clearly into mind by activities, 
then the knowledge of symbols was 
fixed by the act of boxing off the dif- 
ferent words, and finally, this knowl- 
edge was tested by holding the word in 
mind and repeating it after erasing the 
written symbol. 

Some days later, I visited this class 
again and found them reading stories 
five or six lines in length. Instead of 
the statement made in each line being 
called a story, as I find many teachers 
in primary grades do, this teacher had 
so arranged the successive statements 
as to bring in a culminating dramatic 
incident which gave meaning to the pre- 
vious lines and made them into a lit- 
erary whole. If mamma and John went 
for a walk and Carlo the dog went with 
them, and they met a kitten in the park. 
the kitten ran up a tree. In such a les- 
son the child's mind is led to think of 
the cause of the final action. The suc- 
cessive activities have been brought 
into his mind as direct narrative, but 
so presented as to call up his knowl- 
edge of the way cats and dogs treat 
each other. The words, therefore. 
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bring out many other images besides 
the ones given by the story. 

Mother Goose rhymes are used of- 
ten, but in a way to have the children 
see a story in them if possible. The 
teacher tells of the way these rhymes 
came to be written by an old lady who 
wished to amuse and at the same time 
instruct children. "I had a little pony, 
its name was Dapple Gray," is given 
as written after an experience of see- 
ing a lady abuse a borrowed horse. 
"Hickory Dickory Dock" brings to 
mind the actual mouse scared at the 
striking of the clock. Other rhymes 
show the idleness of many children's 
imaginings, etc. 

The characteristic of this teacher's 
work is its appeal to thought through 
the activities and experiences of the 
children, and effort to train their minds 
to act in calling up their own experi- 
ences when only the printed page is 
brought before them. 

The other primary school was a 
model of kindergarten training of feel- 
ings and powers of appreciation contin- 
ued into the grades. Use was made of 
the children's larger powers for self ex- 
pression through drawing, music, and 
other artistic means. The children had 
been in school several weeks when I 
visited this room. In their reading 
lesson large decorated cards about 12 
by 16 inches were used. Each had a 
verse or story of a few lines surrounded 
by good colored -pictures illustrating it. 
The story was told them and the chil- 
dren examined the pictures before their 
attention was given to the printed 
words. In mastering these symbols, 
the illustrations were frequently refer- 
red to so that in the end word forms or 
even phrases were stored in the mem- 



ory in a way similar to the images of 
the pictures, and largely in connection 
with the pictures, as symbols of the 
ideas expressed. Each word or phrase 
thus fixed in mind was a separate mem- 
ory image as was shown* by the drill 
work. In this drill, small slips of 
heavy paper having on each some short 
sentence were distributed to the class. 
As a child read one slip another was 
given him. Those who could not read 
what was given them were helped by 
questions which would call up the re- 
lated images. There was no use of the 
blackboard in connection with this drill 
work, or study- of the details of a word 
in its letters or general form. The im- 
age was supposed to be held by its con- 
nection with an idea. 

In the other work of the school, this 
teacher secured almost wonderful re- 
sults in appreciation and expression of 
conceptions. 

In the charcoal and crayon drawing 
of winter scenes, the different kinds of 
trees put in a picture showed in the de- 
tails of form appearing in the bare 
branches. In connection with the sing- 
ing, the teacher had interested the chil- 
dren in music as a means of expressing 
their feelings. For several different 
experiences the children had worked 
out a rhythm of words and succession 
of notes to express their emotions 
through music. These were but sim- 
ple motifs which would call up the pic- 
ture and the feeling by the rhythm and 
cadence alone. No attempt was made 
to give even one sentence in words or 
to extend the measures into a song. 

One of these motifs was suggested 
by watching large flakes of snow fall- 
ing through the air one morning. An- 
other made by the class of last spring 
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sprang out of an experience one morn- 
ing when a moth, which had been 
watched in its transformations out of 
its cocoon kept in the window garden 
during the winter, flew gracefully out 
of the windbw and up to a tree . the 
leaves of which were just beginning to 
spread open. 

In this school the native instincts and 
aspirations of the mind are given ex- 
pression as a whole. Skill of vision, 
of voice, and of hand, are cultivated to 
give this expression. The develop- 
ment of the special powers of the in- 
tellect is left to a higher grade. 



Review of Reports on Books Read by 
Pupils. 

[The following report from Superintendent 
R A. Ogg, of Eokomo, Indiana, will be helpful 
information to teachers seeking additional 
reading for the grades.] 

The reports sent in regarding the 
books read by pupils or read to them in 
school may be suggestive \o teachers 
and so I summarize them. There is 
nothing distinctive in the reports of 
first and second years as teachers read 
much the same stories in their schools. 

In grade 3 the books read to their 
schools by teachers that seem most gen- 
eral are The Little Lame Prince, Greek 
Stories, Bible Stories, Bird's Christ- 
mas Carol, Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board. Of books read by pupils the 
following have found most readers: 
Black Beauty, Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
Robinson Crusoe, Alice in Wonder- 
land, Five Little Peppers, Beautiful 
Joe, Little Men. Of these Robinson 
Crusoe would seem better adapted for 
fourth grade and Uncle Tom's Cabin 
not below fifth or sixth. 

In grade 4 the books most read by 
teachers are Black Beauty, Beautiful 



Joe, Bird's Christmas Carol, The 
Strike at Shanes, Bears of Blue River, 
Captain January, Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch, Riley's Poems. Of 
these Mrs. Wiggs would probably be 
more appreciated in a higher grade 
Books read most by pupils are Black 
Beauty, Beautiful Joe, Robinson Cru- 
soe, Five Little Peppers, Alice in Won- 
derland, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, The Little Lame Prince. The 
most popular of these are Black Beauty 
and Robinson Crusoe. 

In grade 5 the books most read by 
teachers are Two Little Knights of 
Kentucky, The Little Colonel, and Juan 
and Juanita. The diversity here is so 
great that while teachers read freely 
yet they are not the same books. The 
most popular books with pupils arc 
Black Beauty, Robinson Crusoe, Beau- 
tiful Joe, Five Little Peppers, Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Unde 
Tom's Cabin, Alice in Wonderland, 
Peck's Bad Boy, Little Men. Of these 
Alice in Wonderland, Mrs. Wiggs and 
Black Beauty are most popular. 

In grade 6 teachers read Jo's Boys, 
Juan and Juanita, The Hoosier School- 
master, The Hoosier Schoolboy, Two 
Little Confederates, The Little Colonel 
Series, Pioneer Series, Riley's Child 
Rhymes, and Lovey Mary. Judged by 
the reports of numbers read by pupils 
the following are most popular in the 
order named : Black Beauty, Robinson 
Crusoe, Alice in Wonderland, Mrs. 
Wiggs, Beautiful Joe, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, Rip Van Winkle, Peck's Bad 
Boy, Lovey Mary, Five Little Peppers, 
Little Women, Bears of Blue River, 
Little Men. 

In grade 7 teachers report the fol- 
lowing as read to pupils: BiUe Sto- 
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Ties, Great Stone Face, King of the 
•Golden River, The Call of the Wild, 
Little Colonel Series, Jean Mitchell's 
School, Stories of Great Musicians, 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, Hoosier School- 
l)oy. From the reports of pupils the 
following seem to lead in popularity in 
the order named : Little Women, Lit- 
tle Men, Tom, the Bootblack, Beauti- 
ful Joe, The Tallehassee Girl, The 
Cash Boy, Slow and Sure, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, Mrs. Wiggs, Lovey Mary, Bears 
of Blue River, The Little Colonel Se^ 
ries. Black Beauty, Five Little Peppers, 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster, Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come, Three 
Colonial Boys, Two Little Savages. 

In grade 8 the reports of our pupils 
show a large amount of reading and 
the popularity of books is shown in the 
order of books named as follows: 
Henty's Books, Alger's Books, Mun- 
roe's Books, E. P. Roe's Books, Little 
Colonel Series, Five Little Peppers, 
House of a Thousand Candles, Snow 
Bound, Peck's Bad Boy, Evangeline, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, Little Women, 
Black Beauty, Augusta Evans Wilson's 
Books, Nedra, English History, Swiss 
Family Robinson, Bears of Blue River, 
Life of Lincoln, Robinson Crusoe, Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm, Rover Boy 
Series, Beverly of Graustark, Doc 
Gordon, Mrs. Wiggs, Riley's Poems, 
Beautiful Joe. 

Only boys read history. Girls read 
fiction almost entirely. About 1000 
books were reported as read by pupils 
of the 8th grade during the year. 

The persistence of certain books 
throughout all the grades is the most 
remarkable thing about the reports. 
Robinson Crusoe, Black Beauty, Beau- 
tiful Joe, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Five Lit- 



tle Peppers, and Mrs. Wiggs lead the 
list in this universality of popularity. 
Alice in Wonderland and Bears of. 
Blue River up to sixth grade share 
with the preceding. Little Women and 
Little Men are not so popular as some 
of the others but hold a medium place 
throughout the grades. It is notewor- 
thy also that the above books are read 
in all buildings while so far as reports 
show some books such as Tom, the 
Bootblack, The Tallahassee Girl, The 
Cash Boy, Slow and Sure have had a 
large run in a single building, indicat- 
ing that interest in them is transferred 
from one pupil to another. 

It is pleasing to note that so many of 
the children read the books that have a 
permanent place in literature. The re- 
ports indicate that there is a large 
amount of reading by the children ; but 
they also indicate that too large a share 
of it is by. too small a number of pupils. 
This small number read too much, 
while the larger number do not read 
enough. With these lists of books be- 
fore them, teachers will have the means 
of awakening interest in the ones 
shown to be most popular in their re- 
spective grades and inducing the chil- 
dren who do not read much to get 
these books. At the same time they 
may strive to direct those who read 
much so that they will read more 
thoughtfully. A book hastily read 
makes little impression on character, 
adds little to store of ideas, does little 
to improve the style of the reader. To 
read the really good books over and 
over till they work themselves into the 
fiber of the being is the good thing 
to do. 

I suggest that teachers make this 
summary of the reports the basis for 
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a number of conversations with pupils 
regarding books and reading. Direct 
•their attention to the wealth of books 
in the public library and make clear 
that these books are for their use free of 
charge. Instruct them how to get ap- 
plication blanks and have them signed 
by a property holder in order to have 
the privileges of the library. I will 



send out some of these blanks so that 
children may get them without a trip 
to the library. Explain that their pa- 
rents can have blanks also or can take 
books on their children's cards. By 
creating this interest in books and the 
library, teachers may render the homes 
a great service by bringing into them 
the treasures and joys of good books. 



EDUCATIONAL STUDIES IN RUSKIN. 

PAULINE SCHNEIDER. 
III. 
IDEALS OF EDUCATION. 



Interwoven with all that Ruskin has 
said on art and ethics are his ideals of 
the purpose and method of education. 
What he says here gains force and 
charm from being general and philo- 
sophical, rather than technical; flow- 
ing inevitably from a mind to whom 
life is indivisible. 

To him the aim of education is con- 
ceived in mortal error. It copies and 
fosters the false ideals which we chase 
in other domains. It is subordinated 
to the desire to amass wealth, to push 
another out of the way, to climb — if 
but in ape-like fashion — in brief, "to 
get on in the w^orld." Position, wealth, 
the signs of external advancement — to 
these education is to open the door for 
us. So in Sesame and Lilies: "I re- 
ceive many letters from parents respect- 
ing the education of their children. Jn 
the mass of these letters I am always 
struck by the precedence w^hich the idea 
of a position in life takes above all 
other thoughts in the parents' — more 
especially in the mother's — minds. The 
education befitting such and such a 
station in life, this is the phrase, this 
the object, always. They never seek, 



as far as I can make out, an educaticwi 
good in itself; even the conception of 
abstract rightness in training rarely 
seems reached by the writers. But an 
education w^hich shall keep a good coat 
on my son's back, which shall enable 
him to ring with confidence the visitors' 
bell at double-belled doors, which shall 
result ultimately in the establishment 
of a double-belled door to his own 
house — in a word, which shall lead to 
advancement in life — this is what we 
pray for on bent knees, and this is all 
we pray for. It never seems to occur 
to the parents that there may be an ed- 
ucation which in itself is advancement 
in life; that any other than that may 
perhaps be advancement in death; and 
that this essential education might be 
more easily got, or given, than they 
fancy, if they set about it in the right 
way, while it is for no price and by no 
favor to be got if they set about it in 
the wrong." "Practically," Ruskin con- 
tinues, "by advancement in life people 
mean becoming conspicuous in life. It 
means not so much wealth, as the 
seeming to possess it, and the seeming 
of having accomplished a great aim," 
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There is no honest desire for education 
in itseIf,Ruskin thinks. "The cry for 
it among the lower orders is because 
they think that when once they have 
got it, they must become upper orders. 
There is a strange notion in the mob's 
mind now-a-days (including all our 
popular economists and educators, as 
we most justly may, under that brief 
term *mob'), that everybody can be 
uppermost; or at least, that a state of 
general scramble, in which everybody 
should come to the top, is a proper 
Utopian constitution; and that, once 
give every lad a good education, and 
he cannot but come to ride in his car- 
riage (the method of supply of coach- 
men and footmen not being contem- 
plated)." 

As in other things, so in education. 
We fail to distinguish between the soul 
of things and their forms, and we ig- 
nore the lasting good of society to pur- 
chase quick and cheap pleasure for the 
individual. 

The aim of education being miscon- 
ceived, the entire system is vitiated. 
The emphasis is placed on the intellect, 
divorced from the moral and the spir- 
itual in man's nature. The resulting 
hard, dry intellectualism Ruskin holds 
to be responsible for the lack of rev- 
erence and of the sense of beauty, and 
for much cold, heartless work every- 
where. 

To Ruskin man is educated properly 
only when he is educated for the social 
order of which he is a part. He would 
not have art for art's sake, nor educa- 
tion for the decoration of the individ- 
ual — not that he would ignore the needs 
of the individual; but he maintains 
that the training which makes men hap- 
piest in themselves, also makes them 



most serviceable to others. He states 
this in his definition: "Education is 
leading human beings to what is best, 
and making what is best out of them." 
These two objects, he thinks, are al- 
ways obtainable together, and by the 
same means. 

Education, then, like art, is for serv- 
ice, not for pleasure. Ruskin attributes 
the greatest calamities that have be- 
fallen the human race to the unreason- 
ing attempt to put pleasure before use. 
Going back 'to art— even the greatest 
failed because it was used for the pride 
of individuals, rather than the uplift- 
ing of men. 

"The names of great painters are 
like passing bells; in the name of Ve- 
lasquez you hear sounded the fall of 
Spain ; in the name of Titian, that of 
Venice ; in the name of Leonardo, that 
of Milan; in the name of Raphael, 
that of Rome. And there is profound 
justice; for in proportion to the noble- 
ness of the power is the guilt of its use 
for purposes vain or vile, and hitherto, 
the greater the art, the more surely has 
it been used, and used solely, for the 
decoration of pride or the provoking 
of sensuality. Another course lies open 

to us For us there can be no more 

the throne of marble — for as no more 
the vault of gold — ^but for us there is 
the loftier and lovelier privilege of 
bringing the power and the charm of 
art within the reach of the humble and 
the poor; and as the magnificence of 
past ages failed by its narrowness and 
pride, ours may prevail and continue by 
its universality and its lowliness." 

And that is the essential spirit of 
Ruskin's condemnation of modern ed- 
ucation. It does not enter into the 
fibre of men and women, high and low. 
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It does not properly leaven the national 
life. Witness, for example, the loss of 
love for natural beauty. Spots once the 
loveliest in England are now made un- 
sightly by the soot of factories, or pro- 
faned by the presence of a senseless 
mob of pleasure-hunters, who litter the 
ground with beer bottles and lunch 
remnants. Abroad, too, Englishmen 
degrade the beauties of nature to idle 
curiosity and love of excitement. To 
Ruskin the beautiful places of the 
world, such as are found in Italy and 
Switzerland, are the truest cathedrals, 
places to be reverent in, to worship in 
But the English tourist cares only to 
drive through them, and to eat and 
drink at their most sacred places. 

"There is not a quiet valley in Eng- 
land that you have not filled with bel- 
lowing fire ; there is no particle left of 
English land which you have not 
trampled coal ashes into, — nor any for- 
eign city in which the spread of your 
presence is not marked among its fair 
old streets and happy gardens, by a 
consuming white leprosy of new hotels 
and perfumers' shops. The Alps them- 
selves, which your own poets used to 
love so reverently, you look upon as 
soaped poles in a bear-garden, which 
you set yourselves to climb and slide 
down again 'with shrieks of delight/ '' 
^'It is pitiful," he concludes, "to have 
dim conceptions of duty; more pitiful, 
it seems to me, to have conceptions like 
these of mirth." 

He tells the English that they have 
despised literature, science, and art, and 
even compassion. The same accusa- 
tions he makes against the entire mod- 
ern world. He looks at Dante and 
Michael Angelo, and Tintoret — "great 
rests of spirituality," and measures the 



descent from their heights to "the tor- 
tured insanities of modern times." But 
he wails not hopelessly. We lack ed- 
ucation of the right sort — that is alL 
"The measure of national fault in- 
volved in these things is, perhaps, not 

as great as would at first seem 

We are still kind of heart ; still capable 

of virtue, but only as children are 

And the reason that I have allowed all 
these graver subjects of thought to mix 
themselves up with an inquiry into 
methods of reading is, that the more I 
see of our national faults and miseries, 
the more they resolve themselves into 
conditions of childish illiterateness and 
want of education in the most ordinary- 
habits of thought. It is, I repeat, not 
vice, not selfishness, not dullness of 
brain, which we have to lament; but 
an unreasonable schoolboy's reckless- 
ness, only differing from the true 
schoolboy's in its incapacity of being 
helped, because it acknowledges no 
master." 

Referring back to the false aim — 
what is it truly to "advance in life?" — 
listen to Ruskin: "Mighty of heart. 
mighty of mind — ^magnanimous — ^to be 
this is, indeed, to be great in life; to be- 
come this increasingly is to advance in 

life, not in the trappings of it 

He only is advancing in life, whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood 
warmer, whose brain quicker, whose 
spirit is entering into living peace. And 
the men who have this life in them are 
the true lords of the earth — ^they, and 
they only." 

The words of Scott might consist- 
ently have been spoken by Ruskin: 
"Everything else is moonshine com- 
pared with the education of the heart." 
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LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 
Bonn and Its Environs. 

ALEXANDER DUMAS (PERE) TRANSI^TED BY MRS. GEO. P. BROWN. 



At Bonn we saw the first sample of 
the German student with his colossal 
pipe, his close-buttoned coat, his 
turned-down collar and his very small 
cap, which, however strong the wind 
or in whatever direction, thanks to the 
ability with which the student maneu- 
vers his neck, remains fixed as by a 
nail upon the extreme summit of his 
head. It was not without a certain 
curiosity that I awaited this apparition. 
The German student has preserved the 
careless and adventurous characteris- 
tics of old times so that he is worthy of 
being studied. Without a penny in his 
pocket but confident as the bird in the 
sky, which God has promised to feed, 
he goes forth on his pilgrimage 
through Germany, his pipe in his hand, 
his sack of tobacco in his pockiet along 
with the patriotic songs of Koerner. He 
goes on foot no matter how long the 
route may be; the sun and the shade 
are free to all. As to the rest, the Phi- 
listine, — ^as the students call tradesmen 
not belonging to the upiversitj^ — ^will 
provide all. If a carriage pass him, 
whether the inmates are natives or 
strangers the student will take his pipe 
from his mouth, remove from his head 
the wee bit of a cap, approach the trav- 
eler, and gayly invite him to give him 
a lift on his way; a German rarely re- 
fuses his help to a passing student for 
in some other place, upon some other 
route in Germany, his son may be pass- 
ing and perhaps at this very moment 
is making the same appeal to the father 



of the one he is aiding. The inn- 
keeper also is full of good humor and 
of solicitude for the student who trav- 
els, no matter what his rank may be in 
the university — whether he be a fresh- 
man (the lark,) a sophomore (sly 
fox), or senior (moss back) — ^he is his 
swallow which returns each spring and 
must have a home under his roof. As 
to food, that is understood among com- 
patriots. The French or the English 
must pay. 

Without knowing whether he has 
money or not the student has always, 
on arriving, his glass of Rhine wine, or 
if he prefers it, his bottle of beer — 
generally he is asked of what country 
he prefers it — a dinner made up from 
the remains of the regular dinner, and 
if the house is full, a bed of fresh straw 
which is often better than the best bed 
of wool or shavings in all the inn. The 
student rises with the dawn, drinks a 
second glass of wine, lights his pipe 
and joyfully starts on his journey. 
When he has visited the battlefields of 
Jena, of Ulm, and of Leipzig, he re- 
turns to his university as a senior, 
drinks some thousand glasses of beer, 
smokes some thousand pipes, exchanges 
some scores of strokes with the broad- 
sword and returns to his family, where 
he drinks and smokes to his heart's con- 
tent, but fights no more. 

We arrive at the Star Hotel, situated 
on the Market Square, and kept by 
Simrock, the brother of the poet, just 
at one o'clock when the dinner that the- 
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call lunch is being placed upon the 
table. In Germany, though they eat 
almost continually from morning till 
night, they have named the stations 
that they make thus : at seven o'clock 
in the morning they take coffee; at 
eleven they take a second breakfast; at 
one o'clock they have lunch; at three 
they dine; at five they lunch; finally 
at nine o'clock at night on going home 
from the theater they have supper after 
which they retire. All this does not in- 
clude the tea, the cakes and the sand 
wiches that are taken between times. 

Although in my ordinary condition 
I generally enjoy a good enough appe- 
tite and when traveling my faculties 
in this respect are augmented from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent, yet after 
my arrival at Aix-la-Chapelle I was 
quite miserable. 

First, like all Frenchmen born in old 
France, the nutritive substance that I 
ordinarily consume at each meal is com- 
posed of a half loaf of bread, a quarter 
of a pound of meat, with side dishes 
and dessert. But since Aix-la-Chapelle 
in place of bread I have been served 
with a sort of bun or cake. This is a 
good thing in itself but in order to pre- 
serve all its excellence it should be 
served in its proper time. The first 
time that the landlord had committed 
what seemed to me an anachronism. I 
had carefully put my cake aside to eat 
with my coflfee, and had asked for 
bread. Then the waiter had smiled 
with an intelligence that augured well, 
and remarked in excellent French: "I 
know what Monsieur wants," and then 
brought me cake flavored with aniseed. 
I bit into my cake; as cake I had noth- 
ing to say against it, but as bread it 
left much to be desired. I deposited it 



upon a second plate only to find it ap- 
pear later as a pudding; I called back 
the waiter who returned with a smiling 
face, such as all the Germans have, and 
then trusting no more to my maternal 
language, I hazarded in the best Saxon 
the word Brot. 

"Oh! I understand" responded the 
boy, happy to have at last interpreted 
exactly my wish. "Monsieur wishes 

Pumpernickel" ( ). Without 

awaiting my response he glided out of 
the room. I made no effort to stop 
him; first, because the two samples of 
bakery that I had under my eyes ap- 
peared to me not at all destined to re- 
place the bread, and next that I wished 
to be brought face to face with the ani- 
mal that was designated under the for- 
midable name of Pumpernickel. The 
boy soon returned with a pretty round 
— what we call in our country, loaf, 

"Ah !" I said, quite content. 

"Ah !" said the boy, more pleased 
than I. 

"And is that what they call here 
Pumpernickel?" I said on taking the 
loaf. 

"The real Pumpernickel. There is 
only one confectioner who can make it 
here." 

"What ! do qDnf ectioners make bread 
here?" 

"But this is not bread that I give 
you." 

"What is it then?" 

"It is Pumpernickel." 

"The name has nothing to do 
with it." 

"Monsieur is right but the Pumper- 
nickel is very good." 

"We will see." 

At these words, I tried to split in 
two the loaf I had in my hands, but I 
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found a resistance that I had not ex- 
pected. 

"Ah!" said the boy, "the Pumper- 
nickel is not cut, it is broken, or else 
one must have a knife sharp as a razor 
to cut it.'' 

"But what is it then pray?'* I asked 
impatiently and involuntarily thrusting 
my thumb through the crust. 

"Monsieur, there are in it dried 



pears, dried currants, figs and all kinds 
of good things." 

I broke my Pumpernickel and found 
therein an assortment of dried fruits. 
The crust was like that of a dumpling 
containing just enough dough to hold 
together all the different fruits in it. 

I was obliged to return to my cake. 
I was like the subjects of I know not 
what queen, and for want of bread, I 
ate cake. 



SOME INTERESTING REPORTS. 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MAINK 

We have received advance sheets of Supt. 
W. W. Stetson's report of the schools of 
Maine for the year ending June 30, 1906. 

This report gives a new view — "An inside 
view of the schools." It is made up in the 
main of returns from the teachers themselves, 
giving what they find to be the facts' in the 
actual working of the schools and an extended 
analysis and interpretation of these facts by 
Superintendent Stetson. This investigation is 
conducted for each subject of study with the 
district and graded school teachers, and also 
for secondary instruction with high school 
teachers. 

With this report in hand it is easy to see 
that President Stetson's program for the Na- 
tional Superintendents' meeting grew directly 
out of the inside view of the schools thus ob- 
tained. This report should have been put into 
the hands of the superintendents for study be- 
fore taking up the discussions of the Chicago 
meeting. But it will be just as interesting and 
perhaps more appreciated after such an intro- 
duction as that program will give. 



WHAT THE SCHOOLS STAND FOR. 

Supt. C. M. McDaniel, of Hammond, Ind., 
asked the city superintendents of the state 
what the school system of each stood for on 
management as related to the teaching pro- 
cess. He received replies from twenty-two 
superintendents, which he arranged in a bul- 
letin, which bulletin we assume was sent to 
each of the twenty-two contributors. This 
bulletin is interesting and valuable matter for 
the student of educational processes that are 
actually carried on in those cities. 

Each of these reports tells better than the 
writer could formulate it in words, the super- 
intendent's conception of the function of the 
school. This is made manifest, of course, in 
the process by which he and his teachers do 
their work. In a few, the school system is 



manifestly a machine to which the children 
are made to "adjust" themselves — ^to use a 
modern phrase. In others, there is system, but 
it is used to stimulate the self-activity and per- 
sonal initiative of the pupils. The writer of 
each report would probably define his aim by 
the use of substantially the same words. But 
the degree of power to grapple with and solve 
the problems of life with which pupils will 
leave school, will differ widely in the different 
cities. 

Education in self control varies from a 
watchful esi)ionage of the pupils' movements 
at all times in the building, to Principal Ray's 
method of co-operative government by teach- 
ers and pupils. 

But there seems to be a common advance 
all along the line toward better results in 
teaching the use of English through the pupil's 
use of it in giving utterance to his own 
thoughts. Especially does it seem that the 
infinite importance of oral composition through 
a persistent practice in talking together — teach- 
ers with the pupils, and the pupils with one 
another in the recitation periods and elsewhere 
— is coming to be appreciated by superintend- 
ents. It is apparent that some of these super- 
intendents insist upon much oral composition 
before the children can write freely, but seem 
to say that talking through the fingers shall 
then take its place. Nothing trains the child so 
well in the ready exercise of these powers of 
thinking and in their free exercise, as system- 
atic and persistent talking and debating through 
his entire elementary and high school course. 

These cities seem now to be well on the way 
to that faith and practice, and Indiana will 
probably be in the lead in this most important 
forward movement as she has been in so many 
other advance movements in the past. 

It is not practicable to make any extended 
notice at this time of the pedagogical autobi- 
ographies of these school-masters. Those who 
are seeking superintendents of larger systems 
and can read between the lines would do well 
to obtain a set of these reports. 
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THE CHICAGO MEETING. 

That President W. W. Stetson would have 
a great meeting was known from the program 
announced. Everybody came, to judge from 
the crowded meetings and hotels, and what is 
more they stayed to the last. 

It is impossible to say what was best be- 
cause editors have the same limitation which 
Mr. Stetson claimed for the presiding officer 
they are "not allowed to tell the truth." 
We shall publish some of the best papers in 
School and Home Education, and give a full 
report in our next issue. Dr. W. T. Harris 
was royally welcomed when he took part in 
the discussions. He and Henry Sabin were 
the Nestors in attendance. 

The National Congress of Mothers, and five 
other organizations of women have asked for 



affiliation with the N.E.A. Their petition will 
be presented by President Stetson at the Los 
Angeles meeting. 



A GREAT MEETING PROMISED. 

The joint convention of the Eastern Art As- 
sociation of which George H. Bartlett of the 
Boston Normal Art School, is President, the 
Eastern Manual Training Association of which 
William H. Noyes, of the Teachers' College 
(Columbia University), is President, and the 
Western Drawing and Manual Training Asso- 
ciation of which Miss Florence E. Ellis, Su- 
pervisor of Drawinir in Cleveland, is Presi- 
dent, will meet in Cleveland May 7 to 10 in- 
clusive. This is the first joint meeting held hj 
the Eastern and Western associations and 
brings together the representative art and man- 
ual training workers of the coiintry. 

Exhibits of work of the elementary schools, 
the high schools and of the higher technical 
and industrial art schools will be made. A 
cordial welcome will be extended by the city 
of Cleveland and everything will be done to 
make the meeting entirely successful. It is ex- 
pected that there will be a very large attend- 
ance from both the east and the west 

Pratt Institute will send a large exhibit and 
it is expected that similar exhibits will be sent 
from Boston Normal Art School, Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago, and other like institutions; also 
by public schools throughout the country. 

This promises to be the greatest meeting of 
art and manual training workers ever held in 
this country. 

Program announcements will be made early. 
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AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By 
J. M. Greenwood, Supt. of Kansas City 
Schools, 270 pages. Globe School Book 
Company, New York, Chicago. 

A COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 
J. M. Greenwood, 415 pages. Globe 
School Book Company, New York, Chicago. 
The teacher on taking up these books for 
examination should read the prefaces and con- 
sider how the statements there made about 
method and the way children grow to a mas- 
tery of the subject would require that the 
work of instruction be done. 

The opening statement of the preface to the 
elementary book reads, "This book is com- 
mitted to no particular method of teaching 
arithmetic." That statement must bring great 
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relief to the real teacher, but th€ method- 
trained teacher will probably feel as if she has 
come up against a stone wall. The science 
of numbers taught without method or with a 
jumble of the different methods in an en- 
deavor to "combine their advantages and avoid 
their faults !" The method of these books is 
of course a method of teaching. It is only in 
the outcome of this teaching in a mastery of 
arithmetic that it may be called a method of 
teaching arithmetic. In the preface of the 
second book is given the following statement: 
"The child does things in his own way, even 
after he has been shown how to do them in 
some other way. Abstract arithmetic in the 
form of statements and rules does not appeal 
to him. He works to get answers. The con- 
densed statements of facts and principles so 
satisfying to the mature mind do not appeal 
to him because they lie outside of the sphere 

of his experience This signifies that a 

great deal of very simple work, all pointing 
in the direction of a greater fact, must be done 
in order to fix knowledge and make it a per- 
manent mental acquisition." 

An examination of the matter in these books 
shows that the author has depended on the 
need that one who would teach arithmetic 
without dependence on a particular method for 
the subject must be a teacher, of children. 
Such a teacher will need in each subject a 
sufficient body of material properly arranged 
and connected with possible experiences to 
enable the pupil to "grow into and up with the 
subject as well as learn it," recognizing the 
fact that "years are required instead of a few 
weeks or months for him to get a rational 
view; and make it a part of his own mental 
furniture." These books attempt but little 
more than to present such a body of material 
for the subject of arithmetic. The good teacher 
will welcome the freedom made possible for 
herself in her work, by this fact and will not 
only see that she has been depended upon to 
do the teaching but will be glad she is left 
unhampered by a book method in assuming 
her responsibility. The poor teacher cannot 
well accomplish less with an abundance of ma- 
terial and no guide than with less material 
and a guide whose meaning she fails to com- 
prehend and that is more often than not a 
guide to nowhere in the realm of the child. 

Having as a principal aim the supplying of 
subject matter, this can be so grouped in 
these books as to emphasize the important 
principles and facts and minimize the non- 
important. Again as thcf subject matter is pre- 
sented in facts and problems mainly rather 
than as processes the arrangement has a dif- 
ferent and simpler basis. In each chapter of 
the body of the common school arithmetic the 
problems are gathered together under the 
three heads of fractions, measurements, and 
percentage. In this arrangement the ratio 
meaning belonging to many uses of number is 
shown by the fractional form; the use of 
number and the mathematical principles of 
geometric form in measurement is empha- 
sized and the possibilities of mathematical 
reasoning developed through the use of pro- 



portions in percentage. Whether such books as 
these will find a market at this time the wise 
man saith not. G. A. B. 



MILNE'S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS. 
By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of New York State Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
First Book. Cloth, i2mo, 288 pages. Price, 

35 cents. 
Second Book. Cloth, i2mo, 300 pages. Price, 

40 cents. 
Third Book. Cloth, i2mo, 348 pages. Price, 
45 cents. 

This new series of arithmetics has been pre- 
pared by Dr. Milne to meet the demand which 
has sprung up in some quarters for a treat- 
ment of the subject upon somewhat new lines. 
This treatment does not, however, depart from 
the old and tried methods which have gained 
for his previous series the widest use through- 
out the country. 

In planning the Progressive Arithmetics, the 
author has preserved these older features, and 
infused them with new life by a combination 
with what is best in modem methods of in- 
stniction. 

The inductive method is applied, leading the 
pupils to discover truths for themselves, but 
it is supplemented by model solutions and 
careful explanations of each new step. The 
problems, which have been framed with the 
greatest care, relate to a wide rangje of sub- 
jects drawn from modem life and industries. 
Reviews in various forms are a marked fea- 
ture. Usefulness is the keynote. The numer- 
ous illustrations always serve a practical pur* 
pose. 



EMERSON'S ESSAYS. Edited for study b^ 

Mary A. Jordan. 

A new collection of Emerson's "Essays" is- 
in preparation, edited by Miss Mary A. Jor- 
dan, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Smith College. The list of es- 
says selected shows at once the editor's double 
purpose of giving students material for a 
comprehensive view of Emerson's philosophy 
of life and of stimulating them to independent 
thinking upon subjects of vital concern. Those 
included are "Compensation," "Character," 
"Friendship," "Heroism," "Manners," "Self- 
Reliance," "Behavior," "Experience," "Poli- 
tics," "History." The edition will be fully an- 
notated, and will be able, happily, to avail it- 
self of the recent "Centenary Edition" of Em- 
erson's Complete Works. The editing of this 
volume may be considered as authoritative in 
its form, arrangement, and substance ; for Miss 
Jordan, as member of the Committee of Ten 
on English, will show exactly how the colleges 
expect secondary teachers to handle the books 
prescribed for reading on the College Require- 
ment list. 

Emerson's "Essays" will be published in the 
"Riverside Literature Series," No. 168. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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THB SUrUlBR SCHOOL of tlie 

IMhiri INiiiis Stite Nimiil 8(M 

DeKalb, Illinois 

will •pM M MONDAY, JUN8 94. «m1 will cotttloa* 
tflzwMkf. TnltkHi is f rae. A term fee of ooe doLUr 
it the only expense for instmctloa. Send for circular 

UNIVERSIHof ILLINOIS 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER SESSION 

JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 16^ 1907 

Better facilities and more courses than ever 
before. Tuition $12. Free scholarships. A free 
scholarship will be given to all high school 
teachers in Illinois, and to all other teachers 
who can matriculate in the University. 

Prominent lecturers and many special fea- 
tures. 

Courses will be offered in Art and Design, 
Botany, Chemistry, Drawing (General Engineer- 
ing), Economics, Education, English, French, 
German, History, Household Science, Latin, 
Manual Training, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Philosophy, Physics, 
Physical Training (for men and women), Physi- 
ography, Rhetoric, Spanish, Political Science, 
Psychology, and Zoology. 
Circulars and fuV information on applieaton to 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK« DIRECTOR 
URBANA. ILLINOIS 



Stout Training Schools 

SUMMER SESSION 

July 32 to Aogvst 33. 1907 

ScTci couiei it Domestic Art tad Scieacc 
Niae coariei ia Maaiai Traiaiag 

Work in the various courses planned to 
meet the needs of teachers of Domestic Art 
and Science, and Manual Training; Superin- 
tendents and Principals of public schools; 
Graded school teachers wanting training In 
Elementary Construction; prospective stu- 
dents in the regular courses of the Stout 
Training Schools; persons desirous of gain- 
ing practical experience in various forms of 
Grafts work. 

The Stout Training Schools train teach- 
ers of Domestic Art and Science, Manual 
Training, and for Kindergarten and Primary 
work. Two year professional and technical 
courses. Diploma leads to life certificate in 
Wisconsin. One year graduate work offered. 
School year begins September 2, 1007. 

rOB rUBTHIB IITFOBMATIOM ADDBI8S 

Sapt. L D. HARVEY. Meaomoaie. Wiscoaiia 
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Will not all persons who aredelhiq««Btliitfa« 
pajrment of their subscription to this magadae 
remit at their first opportunity? 

A GOOD PRESCRIPTION FOR ILLINOIS 
SCHOOLS. 

State Supt. Hiram Hadley, Santa Fe. New 
Mexico, educational "M.D.," has prepared the 
following prescription for the cure of the dis- 
ease of hatred of school and dislike of study. 
Take the following ingredients in the pro- 
portions named: 

Thorough knowledge of the subjects be- 
ing taught 50 per cent 

Careful preparation for each recitation 

10 per cent 

Interest and enthusiasm in the subject 

10 per cent 

Sympathy with the pupil's difficulties 

10 per cent 

Appreciation of pupil's efforts 10 per cent 

Kind, gentle, cheerful tones of voice when 

teaching 10 per cent 

Mix thoroughly. 

TREATMENT. 

This disease is most successfully cured when 
the doctor instead of the patient takes the 
medicine, and the patient gets the effect of 
the medicine by pleasant association with the 
doctor. Therefore, it is recommended that 
the teacher take a large dose one hour before 
breakfast. Then, beginning with 9 a. m., take 
a dose each hour until 4 p. ra. In very bad 
cases, the teacher may take a dose one or 
two hours before retinng at night Continue 
the treatment durins: the entire term, unless 
the pupil is cured sooner. If faithfully admin- 
istered it rarely requires over thirty davs to 
effect a cure. But, to prevent a return of the 
disease, or other pupil's catching it, it is rec- 
ommended that the teacher keep a supply of 
the medicine on hand, and take a dose when- 
ever any symptoms of the disease appear. 

Hiram Hai«.et. 

Remember that he gives the dose to the 
teacher instead of the pupil 

BULLETIN NO. 5 OF SUPT. F.A. COTTON 

The following is State Superintendent F. A 
Cotton's statement of the case : 

I. The great school problem is first and last 
the problem of efficiency. 

II. Efficiency in school work demands com- 
petent men and women. 

III. Competent men and women command 
good salaries. 

IV. Good salaries require larger funds than 
are at present provided for in Indiana. 

V. To increase salaries without raising the 
standard of efficiency would commercialize the 
calling. 

VI. To raise the standard of efficicncjr wiA- 
out increasing salaries would make it impos- 
sible to secure competent men and women. 

Bulletin No. 5 discusses the problera under 
each head. 



A Rare Opportunity 

Give your Teachers and Pupils a New Interest, an 
Increased Enthusiasm, and a Delightful Experience 



You can do this by bringing Mr. James Speed to your 
schools for a few days or a week to give his nature work in 
THE schools, talks TO TEACHERS on how to bring the out of 
doors to the aid of school room work, and his popular lec- 
tures on bird life. You can get the work with pupils and 
teachers free by making a small admission fee for the lectures. 
A dozen towns have taken this work this year, none have had to 
pay Mr. Speed a cent and some have put money in the treasury 

The following is from a superintendent's letter 
on the results following a week's work in his 
schools. He says: 

**/n the first place, it was thoroughly popular 
thus insuring a receptive attitude in both pupils 
and teachers and making the financial question 
simple. Then the exercises were full of sugges- 
tions which have aroused discussions and plans 
for out of door study, 

* */ am sure that the language work has been 
decidedly more fully alive since your visit, and 
that our coming tei-m's work will be benefited by 
your suggestions. 

^^Thei'e were fully 1600 at the J^Viday afternoon 
lectures,'^ 
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Xhe Extraordinary 3uccess 

of lite po pillar text-books in 
English Lanjcuiijte and ymmmar 

STEPS IN ENGLISH 

bids fair lo be equaled by that 
of the 

PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS 

a new series in three books, 
by Dr. Milne 



Steps in English 

A distinct innovation tn teaching English languai^c iiou KriMiMiiiir 

Book I -For Third, Fourth, and Fifth Ycirs, iOcetiis* 
Buok ri— For Stittb» Seventh, tnd Eigtith Vein, 60ceais. 



Progressive Arithmetics 

A new three book series by Dr. William J. Milae 

First Book— For the First Four Yctrs, 3S cents. 
Second BooH - Forthi: Fifth and Sixrh Years, 40 cenu 
Third Book— For ihe Highest Gram mar Grades* 45 cents 

These books, in content and plan, represent a natural Evolution ifi inethoctf 
of teaching Arithtnetic, but not a Revolution, 



Write to uA far inlornmlion alxittt Iftes^ and other new books 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

'*" s2t*SM WabaiKh Avenue, CHICAOO 
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The Department of Superintendence Meeting. — "Good Supervision" is the Problem. — 
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DISCUSSIONS AND REPORTS. 
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Each Stage vim. E. Ohanc«Uor 804 

The Sunny Side of Literature . Marsraret H. J. Lampe 815 

WITHIN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. Oeor^e Alfred Brown 821-888 

Observation Studies. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES. 

Educational Studies in Ruskin Pauline Schneider 828 

The Santa Fe Trail 827 

COMMENT. 828-829 

What is Interest. — N. E. A. at l/os Angeles. — The National Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gress. — Cleveland May 8-11. — Book Table. — Editorial Mention and Business Notices. — 
The Magazines. — New Books. — Reports. 
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The Point of View of 
Modern Education 

By Harriet Marsh, is a most interest- 
ing and helpful book for study in 
teachers' meetinisrs and in parents' 
clubs. The price is 60 cents deliv- 
ered by mail. 

««Jean MitcheU's School/' Price $i.00 



•«Qlimp5esof Child Nature/' Price 50c 

are two books by Angelina Wray, 
having great literary merit as well 
pedagogical value. At the prices 
named copies will be sent for exam- 
ination on approval. If adopted for 
class study or reading circle work, a 
special reduction will be made in 
prices. Order from the 

Public School Publishing Co. 

Bloomlngton, Illinois 
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CLUB LIST 

Send fa your rabBcrlption or renewal and Uke 
advantage of these low prices for tecbnicalpapen. 

School and Home Edacatlon, American 

School Board Journal and Dr. Harris' ^^^ m 
Portrait for ;p^.W 

School and Home Education and Journal ^ 7s 
of Education (Weekly, UostoD) for . . ^•'•' 

School and Home Education and Educa- 1 zii 
tional ReTlew for •^•^^ 

School and Home Education and the | oa 
Western Teacher for *"^'*' 

School and Home Education and Educa- 1 ^e 
tion (New Subscriptions) ^*^^ 

School and Home Education and the i c[\ 
World Today ^'^ 
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School and Home Education and the | oc 

World's Events Magazine * •'*' 
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Reading for Primary Grades 

ONE PURPOSE o^ reading- in the lower grades is to develop power to ap- 
preciate literature and the finer instincts of right living as the class 
advances through successive years. 

A CAREFUL SELECTION of material suited to each step in this devel- 
opment should he made. 

THE NATURAL ORDER of growth seems to he fromFairy Stories through 
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Tlie superintendent is 
The Department in the very nature of 
of Superintea- bis work always hav- 
dence Meeting. ing to meet condi- 
tions. His problems are not only the 
administration of means for estab- 
lished ends, but as often require the or- 
ganization of ends and determination 
of what is possible with the means at 
hand. The superintendent is the court 
of last resort in adjusting both means 
and ends. This position was fully rec- 
ognized in the discussions taken up at 
the Chicago meeting. 

The program of Tuesday morning 
considered the conditions confronting 
the superintendent for which the pub- 
lic is responsible, and must supply the 
remedy through state and national 
legislation. In a very forceful address, 
J. B. Aswell, state superintendent of 
the schools of Louisiana, presented the 
duty of the state to so supervise and 
control the certification of teachers, 
and provide for professional training 
and continued growth, as to secure in- 
struction in the schools of even the 
poorest district, which will bring hope 
to the humblest and an education ade- 
quate to what the child may become. 
State control of education to this ex- 
tent is a necessity which must be im- 
pressed upon the public. 

He also advocated national aid for 
Normal Schools, and the raising of the 



office of commissioner of education to 
cabinet rank. An educative result for 
the people is the principal aim of the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
of many other bureaus of the different 
departments of the government; the 
industrial and commercial interests are 
moving for a better preparation for the 
trades and for business. It is almost 
essential for the welfare of the com- 
mon schools, that they connect closely 
with all of these provisions for techni- 
cal training, and these, also, need the 
supervision of trained school men. It 
would, therefore, seem that all such 
work done by the general government 
should be organized under one depart- 
ment with a Secretary of Education at 
its head. 

Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, in one 
of the most notable addresses of the 
meeting, considered the conditions 
which affect the growth and develop- 
ment of children up to school age, and 
the evils in the remedy of which the 
public must aid the family by nec- 
essary regulative laws and better 
provisions for child life in city en- 
vironments. It is surely a most im- 
portant duty of superintendents to 
seek a remedy for the preventable 
causes of so many defective children, 
and to arouse the necessary action of 
the people through city and state gov- 
ernment. Miss Harris pointed out 
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many causes for defective children, es- 
pecially among the poorest labormg 
classes living in crowded tenements. 
Such conditions as improper care at 
birth, lack of cleanliness, injury be- 
cause of the kind of work done by the 
mother before the child's birth, impure 
and improper food, and lack of care 
for children left by parents while at 
w^ork, and other neglects during in- 
fancy. As children grow large enough 
to play, there is lack of room and of 
sufficient air. In congested city dis- 
tricts the possible range of acts in play 
and motive is too small and children's 
minds are either deadened or rendered 
acute along too restricted lines. This 
l^ads to an unbalanced condition and 
to criminal tendencies. Up to four 
years of age the child should simply 
eat, sleep, play, and be happy. To 
remedy the evils of over-crowding and 
neglect and provide better conditions, 
there should be proper building regu- 
lations for tenement houses providing 
for a sufficient number of rooms, for 
ventilation, water, and play space; 
streets should be kept clean, and pub- 
lic play grounds with opportunities for 
gymnasium and games provided in 
sufficient number; also, recreation 
parks for parents and children, gar- 
dens, zoological grounds, and provi- 
sion for excursions should be made. 
All play centers should be amply 
equipped, and presided over by wise 
guardians and teachers. Provision is 
needed for instruction of parents on 
the selection and preparation of foods, 
diets of children, laws of hygiene, etc., 
through lectures, associations, clubs 
and classes, and settlement work. 
Laws are needed to regulate the hours 
and kind of work mothers with infants 



may do, to license midwives, to require 
pure food and facilitate the use of 
proper kinds. 

These propositions of Miss Harris's 
have been described as "distinctly so- 
cialistic." To so designate them seems 
to your reporter a misuse of terms. 
There is no different principle of gov- 
ernment involved from that used to 
secure the safety and welfare of com- 
munity life in general, through health 
ordinances, building laws, and provi- 
sions for education, child labor laws, 
protection of animals against cruelt)', 
etc. The helpless child is recognized 
as a citizen and protected from wrong 
by these provisions as other citizens 
are by police, fire, health, and many 
other regulations. The fact that he is 
protected in some cases from the ig- 
norance or cupidity of parents, does 
not make the legislation socialistic. 
The recognition of the child's right to 
proper nurture and protection before 
he is of school age re§ts on the same 
grounds as his right to school educa- 
tion later. The common school was 
first considered as a charity but is now 
recognized as a duty and right, and we 
have no communistic feeling in our 
thought of it. 

In the discussion of this paper, Miss 
Amalie Hofer, of the Chicago Com- 
mons, pointed out the great advance in 
supplying these needs already accom- 
plished by voluntary effort and, by 
means of one of the most happy illus- 
trations, showed the spirit of neigh- 
borliness and true motherliness in 
which such work must be done as be- 
ing that of Pestalozzi's Gertrude in her 
work with the mothers and the chil- 
dren of the village of Bonal. 

The conditions which the superin- 
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tendent must meet because of the spirit 
of commercialism abroad in the land 
was represented on this program by 
Banker James H. Eckels, rather than 
discussed by him. An unfortunate 
firebrand in the shape of the term 
"stolen fortunes" was thrown into the 
discussion just before Mr. Eckels 
spoke, and probably diverted his at- 
tention to what is surely a temporary 
condition of the public mind. In in- 
troducing him. President W. W. Stet- 
son had opportunity to express the 
desire that "industrialism be brought 
into our lives without commercializing 
our souls." 

Mrs. Ella F. Young, principal of 
the Chicago College of Teachers, in 
her strong way held up as it w^ere a 
glass in which superintendents might 
see some reflections. With the people 
looking to the schools for the good of 
their children, teachers must see to it 
that the influence there is dynamic and 
not static in its nature. She said that 
it lies with the superintendent to 
change the product of .his schools, and 
that a stupid school was as much a 
menace to the proper development of 
the child as was work in a factory. 

THE SCOPIv, DEFECTS AND PRODUCT OF 
THE SCHOOLS. 

The afternoon program of Tuesday 
was devoted to conditions more di- 
rectly under the control of superin- 
tendents, such as the range of studies, 
ways of getting pupil and teacher to- 
gether and organizing school instruc- 
tion, and a consideration of the result. 

Supt. Lawton B. Evans of Augusta, 
Ga., treated, in a very sane way, the 
idea that the whole child comes to 
school. He used this term in the sense 



that education is a life process to which 
the school furnishes its special ingredi- 
ents to be incorporated at the time into 
the child's being. He considered the 
school child as standing upon the 
threshold of the world's work with 
many of the real human interests of 
that life rising within him. This feel- 
ing enables the child to recognize that 
the work of the school is an influence 
belonging to his present life as well as 
a preparation that will enable him in 
time to take his place in the world's 
work. Mr. Evans' conclusion was that 
the school must so interpret and explain 
the life going on all around us as to 
initiate the child to the strange and 
wonderful meaning of it, give him 
skill, make clear his understanding, 
and build high his ideals. 

Supt. Payson Smith of Auburn, 
Maine, discussed defects in an admir- 
ably helpful way. His main criticism 
was of our entire dependence on class 
or group teaching and failure to pro- 
vide for the needs of the individual 
child. This system of teaching to 
classes only was forced on the schools 
at first by conditions of rapid grow-th 
of attendance before the people were 
ready to pay the expense of a good 
system of instruction. It has led to 
many defects, the most important of 
which is the notion that the single pro- 
vince of education is to teach facts. 
Class methods and text books empha- 
size this end of teaching the subject 
rather than the child. By the other 
system, the child would be awakened 
to the use of facts and his individual 
power be developed. 

In attempting to enrich our courses 
of study, the class idea has required 
everv child to take all that is added anH 
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this results in a general over-crowding. 
Each child should be able to find in the 
school the things he needs for his own 
development, but the school should of- 
fer more than any one child needs. 

Another defect having its source, 
also, in this class system is the tendency 
to a uniform method of instruction. 
Teachers must learn the metliod by 
imitation, and are allowed too little 
freedom afterwards in choice and use 
of methods. We should make the 
school system fit the children, not try 
to make the children fit the system. 
Mr. Smith, also, touched on the alleged 
failure of the school to teach morals 
and give religious training by point- 
ing out the responsibilities of the home, 
the church, and society for this work. 
He said the home is the world's great- 
est educational institution. 

With regard to the influence of poli- 
tics, Mr. Smith seemed to think that 
today this was most detrimentally ef- 
fective in silencing, for party reasons, 
the voices of those who would plead 
for better things. 

Character and citizenship were set 
forth by Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of 
Allegheny county. Pa., as the ultimate 
purpose of the schools, in his paper on 
the product of our schools. To secure 
character the schools must give a 
moral training which calls into ex- 
ercise the virtues it would inculcate. 
Within certain limits at least, this 
training must leave with the pupil the 
right of choice. Weak wills may be 
strengthened by dealing with things in 
the school in such a way as to teach 
honesty, accuracy, truthfulness, ^nd 
caution. 

For better citizenship, the schools 
must teach American history through 



the history of individuals, and as the 
growth of ideals. They must stir a 
hero worship for true patriots, give 
definite knowledge of how the state 
legislates, how control is exercised, 
what needs and ideals maintain the in- 
stitutional life of the people, and give 
an elementary knowledge of political 
science and economics. The essentials 
of citizenship most needed are honesty, 
moral courage, and common sense 
Citizens need the power to weigh ri\'al 
policies, detect political shams, and to 
select what is wisest and best. These 
needs of the product of the schools 
must be considered by teachers at all 
times. 

KNOTTY PROBLEMS FOR THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

The papers of Wednesday morn- 
ing's program, as indeed all the dis- 
cussions of the meeting, were on the 
high plane of honest seekers after 
truth. The topic for this session was 
**Knotty Problems" and there was no 
disposition to minimize difficulties or 
the responsibilities of superintendents 
and teachers for defects in the actual 
work of the class room. No one had a 
universal panacea. There was breadth 
and freedom of thinking and fearless 
exposition of what seemed to any to be 
wrong or inadequate. 

Prin. W. J. S. Bryan, of St. Louis, 
had the problem of justifying the High 
School as offering fully compensating 
advantages for all students not men- 
tally defective. Many pupils seem to 
have reached a natural limit of capac- 
ity, and others suffer from defective 
previous training, but we find at once 
that better teachers extend the benefits 
of the High School education to these 
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classes indefinitely. The variable, 
therefore, is the power of the teacher. 
This is an honest answer to the dec- 
laration made in the department a year 
ago that twenty-five per cent of the 
students now in our High Schools 
should be turned out. Because a pupil 
fails of promotion, does not show that 
he has received no advantages. It only 
means that he has not met the full 
standard of the school. An observa- 
tion of graduates, Mr. Bryan thought, 
would show that the best third in High 
School standing of the graduates had 
naturally less need of the schooling, as 
men of equal ability easily overcome 
the disadvantage of no such training, 
while the lowest third of the pupils 
would show the greatest benefit by 
comparison with men of similar pow- 
ers who had not had the High School 
work as there would be the greatest 
diflFerence in this case. Mr. Bryan 
discussed, also, the reasons why pupils 
drop out, showing that they were not 
generally dissatisfied with the work of 
school. Often a pupil stops earlier 
than he need only because he knows he 
cannot finish and has not been led to 
appreciate the value of a part only of 
the course. Half yearly grading of 
classes helps to keep students. The 
long vacation loses students by allow- 
ing them time to get interested in out- 
side work. Mr. Bryan plead for the 
school as, in an important sense, a 
place of leisure giving the youth time 
to grow mentally and spiritually and 
to develop necessary phases of his be- 
ing. In no sense except a commercial 
one, he said, is the school less than real 
life. The greatest need of the High 
School is better teachers, men and 
women who knowing their subject are, 



also, prepared with the necessary in- 
sight and skill to study their pupils. 
The real problem for the teacher to 
solve daily is, how to make such a pre- 
sentation of the subject matter as will 
best stimulate the pupil's activity. 



The demands of a revolutionized in- 
dustrial and social life, and of a gen- 
eral raising of standards of education 
seems to require a multiplicity of 
school studies and of kinds of training. 
Refinements of method are invented 
for the purpose of meeting the result- 
ing overcrowded courses of study. The 
problems of selection, elimination, and 
correlation resulting from these condi- 
tions are among the most "knotty" be- 
fore the superintendent. The State 
Commissioner of Ohio, E. A. Jones, 
discussed this subject with reference 
to the effect of present conditions upon 
individual pupils. He insisted that all 
efforts or methods proposing to put 
children through the common schools 
on a short-cut route were fallacious. 
As an illustration he referred to the 
fact that while wheat may now be har- 
vested much better and quicker by the 
use of machinery, and improved in 
yield and quality by better agriculture,, 
yet it takes as long today as ever for 
it to grow and come to maturity. Time 
is just as important a factor in educa- 
tion. We cannot shorten the school 
day or the school year or the length of 
the course .without sacrifice of neces- 
sary thoroughness. Time is essential 
for uninterrupted study, and for the 
growth of the maturity necessary to 
give that power to think and to grap- 
ple successfully with the problems of 
life or of the college work rightfully 
demanded of the graduate. That the 
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schools of today give more informa- 
tion, but no thorough knowledge of 
even a few subjects, develop less power 
in pupils to think for themselves, and 
show less training and discipline of pu- 
pils in attacking new problems or 
meeting new conditions, is the opinion 
given by many college presidents. To 
secure better results, Mr. Jones would 
strengthen the teacher not by refine- 
ments of method alone, but by superior 
qualifications in subject matter and 
sympathy with children. The power 
to teach children to study by them- 
selves is as necessary as to develop the 
subject in the recitation. 



The fundamental question of the de- 
velopment of the curriculum was dis- 
cussed in a very notable address by 
Superintendent W. E. Chancellor of 
Washington, D. C. We give this pa- 
per in full in another place. Every 
superintendent and teacher should read 
it and if possible discuss it with others. 

NON-AVERAGE PUPILS; THE ESSENTIAL 
STUDIES. 

The topic for Thursday morning re- 
quired for its full discussion much 
more of the attitude and method of 
scientific investigation and study than 
belongs of necessity to the superintend- 
ent's work. For this reason probably, 
it was treated for them, (the leaders 
announced on the printed program 
were all either normal or university 
teachers) in its objective relations and 
as conditioned by the present organi- 
zation of the schools. This was evi- 
dently a disappointment to many who 
have not found that looking backward 
on simply the external things guides 
one in going forward among new con- 



ditions. The questions raised by this 
topic involve a criticism, on psycho- 
logical grounds, of any practice not 
based on a study of the child and ot j 
his individual needs. This side of the 
subject appears all through the discus- 
sion, of course, but it was not so used 
as to make fertile the conclusions 
reached. 

Pres. John R. Kirk, of the Xormal 
School at Kirksville, Mo., consider©! 
the question of furnishing better train- 
ing for the non-average child. Taking 
it up in the light of experience with 
only the traditional method of class in- 
struction common to our present 
schools, he arrived at the conclusion 
that, with teachers having good per- 
sonality, sound scholarship, and proper 
skill, the non-average pupil is given his 
fair chance in our schools. He recog- 
nized education as much more than 
mere training in that it seeks to arouse 
personal initiative rather than to de- 
stroy it. The teacher has more power 
to accomplish this end with pupils 
whose type of mind corresponds with 
his own. Mr. Kirk recognized two 
types of mind as so distinct as to ma- 
terially affect results. An intellectual 
teacher is not successful with pupils 
w^hose type of mind grasps things bet- 
ter in a concrete form, and ince versa. 
Therefore, a change of teachers often 
makes slow pupils brighter, and to 
have pupils remain .with the same 
teacher for a number of years gives 
. the advantage to pupils of his type of 
mind. Smaller classes are needed in 
the grades, and high school teachers 
need more pedagogical knowledge. 

In the absence of Prof. P. P. Clax- 
ton, Supt. James H. Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, Mo., talked extemporane- 
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ously on the question whether we are 
experimenting too much. He did not 
seem to think we were, and one who 
knows his schools will understand that 
Mr. Greenwood talked in the light of 
full experience. There is that freedom 
for the principals of his schools which 
he advocated. They are encouraged 
each to work out some one particular 
line of study. One school has devel- 
oped number work in lower grades, 
another in upper grades, another 
school stands high for originality in 
literature work, and another in geogra- 
phy, but no school is essentally an 
experimental school while all are bene- 
,fited by the impetus of original work 
and share in the results achieved by 
each in his own particular line. 
. Elmer E. Brown, our new National 
Commissioner of Education, consid- 
ered the "Essentials in Subjects in the 
Elementary School Course" from a 
rather cursory historical view point. 
Dr. Brown seemed even more careful 
than the other speakers on the morn- 
ing's program not to become philoso- 
phical. After showing the permanence 
and essential character of that subject 
which is -generally called morals and 
manners, when a separate time is given 
to teaching it in the modern school 
program, and which, under the general 
. term of character building, education 
today maintains as the all-inclusive aim 
of the school. Dr. Brown followed 
some of the happenings to the school 
curriculum from its organization for 
literary instruction. In this story he 
drew together coincident facts with re- 
g-ard to the whole social fabric which 
show the parallel growth or expansion 
of school methods, in the way of object 
lessons and laboratory practice, with 



the development of industries as they 
outgrew the apprenticeship practice. 
The trades came to require industrial 
training of the schools at a time when 
these had become fitted ,to provide such 
training through the new ipethods in 
scholastic education. In this bringing 
together of these two incidental facts 
in modern progress, an inference seems 
to be indicated that modern school 
methods have their origin in appren- 
ticeship practice and that there is dan- 
ger of the literary school changing into 
the trade school if an effort is not made 
to prevent it. That the origin of objec- 
tive teaching and laboratory practice 
lies, of course, in modern psychological 
conceptions of the growth and develop- 
ment of the child's mind is not to be 
forgotten, though the speaker did not 
mention it, and the present general 
movement to organize trade schools in 
connection with the common schools is 
also an effort to extend some of the 
opportunities of the education making 
for intelligence to those w'ho hereto- 
fore have dropped out of school to en- 
ter the trades. 

The address became eloquent in its 
description of the nineteenth century 
ideal of education. To make men wise, 
self- regulated, self-reliant, was held to 
be a better thing than to give them 
mastery of a trade. In the new order 
the full value of manual skill may be 
realized only when we hold fast to this 
earlier emphasis on pure intelligence; 
special skill must rest upon some mas- 
tery of broad fimdamentals of draw- 
ing, manual training, and free design. 
In closing. Dr. Brown made an earnest 
plea for attention in the school to music 
and other means of bringing into the 
leisure hours of our people a power 
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for pure joy which '*may carry us to- 
ward the finer forms of expression and 
give us a spontaneous national art." 

The discussions by the superintend- 
ents of this morning's program were 
among the best of recent years. 

PREPARATION AND THE CONTINUED 
GROWTH OF TEACHERS. 

The Chicago meeting was brought 
to a close with the afternoon session 
of Thursday. The fitting topic to com- 
plete the week's discussions was 
''Qualifications and Training of 
Teachers." Your reporter was not 
present for the paper on minimum 
qualifications for teachers in element- 
ary schools presented by Supt. A. V. 
Storm of Iowa City, la., but under- 
stood that he presented the various 
qualities of personality and character, 
and traits of mind and of taste, as well 
as the special preparation needed for 
the best success, in much detail. 

The second paper on qualifications 
for the secondary school teacher pre- 
sented by Prof. Henry Suzzallo, of 
Stanford University, was especially 
well presented. There was an oc- 
casional generalization given which 
needed to be taken with some reserva- 
tions as when he said "knowledge al- 
ways come down from the top and 
method up from the bottom." His 
plea for pedagogical training of high 
school teachers was very helpful as he 
gave suggestions in detail. There is a 
subject presentation which must be 
mastered and there is an equally im- 
portant educational presentation to 
consider upon both psychological and 
sociological grounds. 

In the preparation of teachers for 
high school work there should be study 



of the history of education, of its gen- 
eral theories and principles, and a re- 
organization of subject matter for the 
capacities, interests, and fund of ex- 
perience of children of that age and 
period of physical, mental and spiritual 
growth. Teachers must, also, gain a 
command of technique and of special 
method in presenting each subject, if 
possible under practice school oppor- 
tunities. 

That most important problem of 
how to continue the growth of teachers 
was the final topic and it was very ably 
presented by Supt. W. F. Gordy, of 
Springfield, Mass. The interest of the 
superintendents in this topic was shown 
by the very large attendance at the 
closing session. 

Having enforced with fearless and 
impartial justice, the merit system in 
making appointments, Mr. Gordy,. 
said there remained an equally im- 
portant need to be continually supplied. 
The specialized work of the schoo) 
room tends to narrow even the best of 
teachers. They need to be infused 
with a power to grow by being given 
increasing opportunities and stimula- 
tion to work out ideas. This is the 
distinct aim of a merit system of pro- 
motional requirements leading to in- 
crease of salary. Mr. Gordy com- 
mended especially the Baltimore plan 
reported to the department a year ago 
by Superintendent Van Sickle. The 
spirit of superintendent and teachers 
must be that of a society for the ad- 
vancement of education, the superin- 
tendent a director, every teacher a 
student, and each school rocxn a labora- 
tory where educational principles are 
tested and applied. 

President Stetson's program taken* 
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as a whole was a most ambitious one. 
It followed the entire cycle of the su- 
perintendent's interests in his concern 
for the child's fitness and education 
from birth and for increasingly better 
system and teaching ability in the 
schools. There was the largest atten- 
dance yet reached by the department. 
Next year the meeting will be held 
at Washington, D. C. The officers 
elected are: President, Supt. Frank 
B. Cooper, of Seattle, Wash.; first 
vice-president, Supt. Stratton D. 
Brooks, of Boston, Mass.; second 
vice-president. Miss Ella C. Sullivan, 
of Chicago, 111.; secretary, Supt. 
George B. Cook, of Hot Springs, Ark. 

G. A. B. 



There is a city next 
•«Qood 5upervi. ^Jqqj. ^hat retained a 

Problem. supermtendent for 
more than a score of 
years who, practically, did nothing in 
superintending his schools in the sense 
of giving his teachers material assist- 
ance in their efforts to improve the in- 
struction of the children. Each prin- 
cipal was the supervisor of the instruc- 
tion in his own school, in so far as he 
was not restricted in his freedom by the 
limits imposed by the superintendent, 
so called, who was the sole authority in 
the administration of the school sys- 
tem. 

Here was an example of the work- 
ing of a one-man power in school man> 
agement, in which the man sets his per- 
sonal interest above the public good and 
is unable or unwilling to comprehend 
the real function of the teacher or of 
the school. 

In such case each school building 
houses a separate school which embod- 



ies the spirit and thought of the prin- 
cipal and the teachers; working as a 
unit toward one common and well-de- 
fined end, or as separate units seeking 
different ends, as the case may be. The 
principal is the efficient (or the defi- 
cient) cause of each school. The spirit 
of the superintendent referred to seems 
to have perpetuated itself in the gener- 
ation that grew up under his regime, 
if one is justified in so judging by the 
reported crookedness of those to whom 
public interests have been intrusted. 

Another city nearer than next door 
also retained a superintendent for 
nearly a generation who was in all 
moral endowments the antipode of the 
one just described. In moral rectitude 
and devotion to the interests of the 
children and the community, this su- 
perintendent had no superior. The 
schools were a unit working together 
to one common end, and inspired by 
one spirit. The spirit was that of a 
closely articulated organization and 
course of study. The parts moved with 
the precision of a clock. 

The "interest," as Superintendent 
Greenwood suggests by one of his 
questions in these columns, was in the 
course of study. This course of study 
was as logical and as rigid as a stone 
wall. It was made up of consecutive 
sections of the different text-books in 
use, and the business of the grades was 
to learn these sections. There were sub- 
sections for every month if not sub- 
sub-sections for each week. The pu- 
pils attained marvelous per cents upon 
examination. The schools started at 
nine and stopped at four, and the clock 
ruled every exercise with an iron hand 
One could set his watch by the pro- 
gram. The superintendent was the 
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guiding spirit and motive power of the 
entire machine. As was the superin- 
tendent, so was the school system and 
so was each separate school. 

It took nearly a score of years for 
the generation that grew up under this 
regime to begin to see that their's was 
an education that did not educate. 

Here are two examples which those 
who know wull locate without further 
detailed description. The first was the 
extreme of worthless superintendence, 
and in so far as it w^as anything, it was 
harmful suppression. The other was 
the acme of conscientious devotion to a 
wrong ideal, resulting in a mechanism 
that did not quicken the child's self-ac- 
tivity but repressed it. These types of 
supervision are not yet obsolete. 

The dismal result of such supervision 
is described by President Faunce, of 
Brown University, in the following ex- 
tract from one of his addresses : 

"The young people today, as com- 
pared with those of fifty years ago, are 
chiefly deficient in power of sustained 
attention and original thinking. They 
cannot, or at least they usually do not, 
think as cogently as did their fathers. 
They do not as quickly distinguish the 
irrelevant from the pertinent, the kernel 
from the husk, as the men of the last 
generation." 

The prime cause of this dismal fail- 
ure (wherever it exists) of the modern 
school to teach children to think has 
been the superintendent's conviction, 
when he has had one, that the teachers 
must work by one pattern, and that he 
must cut the pattern. The teaching of 
the oldest or third generation, to w^hich 
Dr. Faunce. refers, was not scientific 
nor pedagogical in the nevs^est modern 
sense but it was effective in that the 



teacher worked to stimulate the pupil 
to think. Each pupil was left to think 
in his own way, but he must think, and 
think straight. At least that was the 
writer's experience as a boy in the coun- 
try school sixty years ago^. The boy 
who could not tell the why and haiv of 
things took the lower seat. The mod- 
ern boy has so many sections of so 
many different things to learn each 
day, that he has not time to learn ivhy 
and how; he tries to remember rather 
than to think. 

Now, I take it, every modern teacher 
of children who is old enough to 
think has the conviction that the func- 
tion of the school is to help to reduce 
the child's life to order, and that the 
chief means of ordering his life is to 
put order into his thinking. 

Every teacher with brains has a con- 
ception, vague or clear, of a way of do- 
ing this. The function of the super- 
visor is to first put himself in the place 
of that teacher — see the problem frcmi 
the teacher's angle of vision — ^and then 
help him to realize his own ideal as it 
grows and changes under the superin- 
tendent's suggestions. It is througli 
the self-activity of the teacher as influ- 
enced by the environment, that the 
problem must be solved. A helpful 
element in the environment ought to be 
the supervisor — the most helpful single 
element. Indeed, the influences that 
must lead a pupil to grow strong under 
the training of his teacher are not un- 
like the influences that will help the 
teacher to grow strong under the sug- 
gestions of the superintendent. It is in 
this way that every elementary schod 
system becomes the most efficient train- 
ing school for teachers that present con- 
ditions make possible. 
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Qenetic 
Psychology 
In Education. 



The address of Supt. 
Wm. E. Chancellor, 
of the public schools 
of Washington, D. C, 
published in this number, will com- 
mand more than a passing interest even 
among those who listened to it at the 
convention of superintendents held in 
the closing days of February in Chi- 
cago. It is one of the most serious and 
consistent attempts that have yet been 
made at any convention of supervisors 
of the public school instruction in this 
country, to outline a course of school 
education that shall rest upon genetic 
psychology as its basis. Genetic psy- 
chology is the history of the growth of 
the psyche from infancy to manhood, 
and this history of the growth of the 
individual psyche runs parallel with the 
psychic development of the race, so far 
as our knowledge of social evolution 
gives us information concerning this 
development. We are slowly ap- 
proaching the revelation that the evo- 
lution of the race is a similar process 
to the evolution of nature, and that at 
heart, the process of creation is a psy- 
chical process, and that all its products 
are at heart psychic products. As has 
been said before in these pages, this is 
a hard doctrine for occidental peoples 
Avho look upon the world as composed 
of two independent substances — inert 
xnatter and active force, or energy. 
That this world of nature and man is 
essentially a psychic process seems to 
-them absurd. The teacher of such a 
<:loctrine is thought to be sitting on the 
crlouds. And yet these occidental peo- 
ple accept as divine revelation the state- 
rinent that God said: "Let there be 
li^ht and there was light;" "Let the 
v^'-aters be gathered into one place, and 



let the dry land appear and it was so." 
To an oriental this describes a rational 
process of creation, a creation by 
thought ; to the occidental it is "moon- 
shine." There must be some stuff, he 
thinks, for the creative energy to work 
upon. 

This difference between the occiden- 
tal's religious doctrine of the creation 
and his actual belief concerning it 
would seem to be one reason for his di- 
vorcement, for so many centuries, of his 
religious life from his corhmon work- 
a-day life. Jesus was an oriental whose 
daily life was a continued expression 
of his religion. 

Both science and religion are now at 
one in the fundamental belief that the 
human being is a psychic being who is 
a compound of the two aspects of psy- 
chic activity— motion and conscious- 
ness. This is but another form of say- 
ing that the world process is a psychic 
process, and is best explained in terms 
of psychology. 

When Superintendent Chancellor 
says in the last paragraph of his discus- 
sion that he "absolutely rejects the the- 
ory that the child must pass through 
the history of the race in his educa- 
tion," he must use the phrase "history 
of the race" in a rigidly literal sense. 
His entire development of the process 
of formal education, as he has unfolded 
it, is a recognition of the fact that psy- 
chic evolution of the child is in harmony 
with what we know of the psychic evo- 
lution of the race — that the child lives, 
in an important sense, through the 
stages or periods of growth of his an- 
cestors. There is a singular notion 
which has been advocated by some the- 
orists that in the education of the child, 
the school should undertake to repro- 
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duce the environment of those ances- 
tors for the child in the ascending peri- 
ods of his growth. Such a theory has 
no leg to stand on. The child must be 
educated in the environment of today, 
but in his education genetic psychology 
must prescribe the use that shall ht 
made of this environment. It is thus 
that the teacher stands upon the shoul- 
ders of the race in directing the edu- 
cation of the child. 

But it makes little difference what 
view one may take of the conformity 
of the process of genetic psychology to 
the stages of race development, so long 
as genetic psychology is followed as a 
guide in teaching the children. 

There seems to be considerable reluc- 
tance among some of the older mem- 
bers of the department of superintend- 
ence to admit tliat so much importance 
should be attached to the child's spe- 
cial development in the adolescent 
period, as is claimed by some psychol- 



ogists. It is sometimes spoken of as t 
physical and mechanical change with 
little psychic significance. As a mere 
physical change there is no more spe- 
cial importance to be attached to h by 
the school than to some other periods. 
Nature knows best how to provide for 
her own requirements and objects to 
being interfered with. 

But it is the period of the adolescence 
of the psyche that the school should 
chiefly regard. Perhaps "adol- 
escence" is not the best name to use 
for its meaning extends to animals. But 
this certainly is an important and per- 
haps the most important transition pe 
riod in the growth of the soul. The 
period from lo to 13 in boys is hardly 
less important in their educatiwi. 
Psychology is as yet blazing- its \\z)' 
through this adolescent change of the 
soul. The subject is worthy of all the 
serious consideration it is receiving. 



ORDER OF DEVELOPMENT AND STUDIES SUITED TO 

EACH STAGE. 

WM. E. CHANCELLOR, SUUPERINTENDENT 01? SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIt 



Of course, if everything in the world 
is well enough, then why not build a 
lodge in the wilderness, and be happy? 
But if all is not well, why not take a 
little innocent recreation in the way of 
reform, beginning with that profitable 
surgical carpentry of pricking the beam 
out of one's own eye? 

For several years past, in the occa- 
sional quarter hours that I have been 
able to devote to thought and work in 
education as such, I have been trying 
to resolve certain difficulties in the re- 
lations of the educational world to the 



society that environs and supports i: . 
I have been asked and am asked these J 
questions : 

1. Why does not formal educado- 
always educate? 

2. Why do children leave school, or 
why are they taken from school before 
they are educated ? 

3. Why do so many men and w- 
men criticise, distrust, censure, or r^ 
ject education as it is, for not hcifS 
genuinely what it purports to be ? 

4. Why are educators g^ven so moA 
responsibility and so little authority? 
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5. Why is it so difficult, why is it 
impossible to get sufficient money for 
formal education? 

We are upon the horns of a di- 
lemma; either American democracy 
must look elsewhere than to education 
for relief from the ills that afflict us as 
a society and as individuals, which ap- 
parently amounts to abandoning edu- 
cation, or else educators must provide 
a new kind of education. 

In what respects can education be 
changed sufficiently for the better so 
that it may meet fairly well the needs 
of the age? In various quarters, vari- 
ous remedies are proposed; among 
these remedies are more men as teach- 
ers, more evening and summer schools, 
a longer period of compulsory attend- 
ance, — all requiring more money, — 
which is the very thing denied by a 
sceptical public. The case seems to 
require not so much exhortation as in- 
trospection. Of course, in certain re- 
gions of the nation, where they are still 
voting, county by county, whether or 
not to have public schools, exhortation 
is in order; but in most regions the 
■communities have tested private, en- 
dowed, and public education and are 
paying now substantially all that they 
think it is worth. 

Education takes the average boy for 
about five years for about one hundred 
and fifty days in the year for about five 
hours in the day. Education and so- 
ciety both know that the graduate is 
not really educated ; but society says in 
its practice, — "I have examined your 
boy who stays about ten years in edu- 
cation, and I really don't care in most 
cases to pay the price for the difference 
in quality." Wherefore, education, shut 
in to itself, begins to inquire how it can 



change its own character. Obviously, 
it can effect changes either in its mech- 
anism or in its spirit; and obviously, 
it prefers the mechanical changes. But 
when these mechanical changes are 
tried here and there, the results are dis- 
appointing. 

A logic that appears to surround us 
without loophole of escape appears to 
compel us to examine the thing itself 
that we profess, which is education. At 
once, we. discover that education is es- 
sentially a matter of the exercises to 
which soul and body are subjected. 

A few years ago, there was a theory 
that attracted much attention and se- 
cured some consideration in our courses 
of study as pursued in different com- 
munities, to the effect that each indi- 
vidual repeats in his own life history 
the life history of the race. It is en- 
tirely unnecessary for me to review in 
this presence the arguments, the experi- 
ments, the criticisms, the books, the 
essays, the methods and devices in- 
volved in this famous recapitulation 
theory. You all know what it is and 
that it has failed as yet to convince 
either the American public or this pro- 
fession. The trouble with this theory 
is rather its insufficiency than any er- 
roneousness. It is insufficient in that 
hitherto all nations have suffered and 
failfed because of arrest of develop- 
ment. We are not content that our 
youth' shall repeat in this respect the 
racial history; we desire them to re- 
peat the history of the greatest of the 
earth, of those who have ascended far 
above, who have developed far beyond, 
their ancestral nations. This theory 
leaves education a truncated pyramid 
— we need an apex. But the theory, 
though mainly, is not wholly true. As 
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a matter of act, we individuals tend to 
repeat the life history of our own par- 
ticular ancestors, — not up to the times 
of their demises, but up to that partial 
maturity when they became our pa- 
rents. In other w^ords, w^e tend to re- 
peat the life-history of the youth of our 
ancestors. In the word "tend" I have 
tried to suggest a second error in this 
recapitulation theory: We do not ac- 
tually repeat every phase of the histo- 
ries of the bodies and souls ' of our 
youthful ancestors because we short- 
step and even skip most of them, for 
the adequate reason that these histories 
are distinctly contradictory in their de- 
tails. Clearly, this theory looks back- 
ward; has no light upon the problem 
how to produce leaders; and is valu- 
able rather for correction than for di- 
rection, to limit and to prevent excesses 
rather than to inspire and to guide ed- 
ucation. 

A second theory has a certain rela- 
tion to the first, supplements it, to an 
extent enlarges, and to a degree im- 
proves it. By this theory, the individ- 
ual is to be prepared for human society 
as it now is ; and education is defined as 
deliberate preparation for life by intel- 
ligentparticipationin such modes of life 
as are comprehensible by the individ- 
ual learner. By this proviso of carefully 
determined studies and exercises, the 
youth is to be converted into a useful 
member of society ; and this fact that he 
can be used by society to effect its ends 
is considered satisfactory evidence that 
he is educated. This sociological phil- 
osophy has not yet achieved the vogue 
of the historical philosophy; but it has 
been urged and it is being urged by 
forces of the greatest significance in 
American life. It has university stand- 



ing, not less than that of the historical 
philosophy ; ' and it has business back- 
ing which the historical philosophy 
could never secure. It appeals to com- 
mon sense, for it is subtly utilitarian, if 
not essentially materialistic. When 
modified by the provision that the 
school must never attempt to educate 
contrary to the nature of the individual, 
must not try to make a merchant out of 
a poet, or a politician out of a scientist, 
or an engineer out of a philosopher, or 
a farmer out of a lover of the crowded 
city, then this sociological theory com- 
mands considerable attention ; that is, 
attention until one sees that the two 
provisos destroy the theory root and 
branch, — for the first proviso asserts 
that the individual, not society, is the 
determining factor, and the second ad- 
mits that the boy cannot be made really 
to understand adult life and its institu- 
tions. All the effect of the theory is, 
therefore, to bring upon the horizon the 
fact that the truly educated man serves 
humanity. This by no means forces us 
to the extreme view, that the end of ed- 
ucation is solely to produce heroes and 
leaders and sages ; that is, great men. 
But it does compel us to see that ihc 
sociological theory in its purity is but 
a generalized philosophical affirmation 
of the commonly condemned attitude of 
the father who proposes to fit his son 
for business or of the mother who prays 
that he may become a minister. There 
is, moreover, another fatal error in the 
sociological theory; an error familiar 
enough to all psychologists. Pit a boy 
for the dramatic profession in his 
youth, satiate him with opportunities 
of expression ; and he often, often will 
never enter a theater, for he has ex- 
hausted his interest in the dramatic 
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Facts function to inhibit as well as to 
generate interests. Human nature 
craves the rounded, complete life as 
well as inclines to follow the familiar 
lines of least resistance-^in this con- 
tradiction, life consists. 

The schools of America in their av- 
erage actual practice incorporate an in- 
teresting philosophy. Our courses of 
study are the product of a kind of nat- 
ural evolution, not quite so natural as 
it seems, but of that accidental, hap- 
hazard character typical of unconscious 
evolution. This philosophy is oppor- 
tunism. In accordance with it, boards 
of education and superintendents of 
schools take what courses of study they 
find and add to them, tinker them — 
where the boards are in control, these 
additions and tinkerings result in 
courses thoroughly worthy the study of 
educators. Whether they deserve study 
by the pupils is a different question. 
They achieve two results: 'they reca- 
pitulate the educational courses of the 
parents of the pupils, and they try to 
prepare for real life. Occasionally, 
where in certain communities there has 
been for two or three decades a com- 
petent superintendent or a series of 
competent superintendents with boards 
indifferent to educational matters or 
shut out from them by law or regula- 
tion, these opportunist courses of study 
show no little unity of purpose. When 
these actual courses are placed side by 
side and when they are examined in ac- 
tual operation and compared, we dis- 
cover two facts ; one, that opportunism 
is mere natural evolution altogether 
out of harmony with that purposive 
conscious evolution expressed, e, g,, in 
the constitutions of nation and states 
and in all the higher phases of Amer- 



ican culture. Educational opportunism 
does not seem to comport with the dig- 
nity of a profession in such a civiliza- 
tion as ours. A second fact is that it 
results in unwarranted differences in 
practice. If opportunism expresses a 
genuine philosophy, a body of general 
truths, then in like communities it 
would be incorporated in like courses 
of study. To thisy it may be objected 
that from one end of the country to the 
other, we have history, geography, 
spelling, biology, Latin, in practically 
the same schools and gi-ades uniformly 
and universally. This is true, though 
only in appearance, for history by one 
method is a different thing from history 
by another method; but my point is 
that the additions and the tinkerings 
are surprisingly unlike in like commu- 
nities — that tradition is the kesmote of 
opportunism, and that the variations 
are due to individual caprices, usually 
of laymen, are the two facts that I de- 
sire to emphasize. 

Psychologists will perceive that these 
three theories, the historical, the so- 
ciological, and the opportunist or nat- 
ural evolutionist theories, are all pri- 
marily, if not wholly, objective — they 
depend for their proof upon external 
facts. And psychologists, who are how 
inquiring why the mind has a body, 
logically inquire also why education 
does not go to psychology for a philos- 
ophy of a course of study. 

This is the duty of educators: to 
challenge psychology and psychologists 
to perform this public duty, to show 
educators how the mind grows and 
what it needs to grow, when its changes 
take place, and what an educated soul 
is. It is possible that psychology now 
has rather more to offer in the way of 
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truths applicable to education than psy- 
chologists themselves care to assert. 
Pure science seldom cares to play any 
part as an applied science ; it is a kind 
of filial ingratitude to a parent. 

It seems to be pretty well agreed by 
genetic psychologists that the child of 
five is all curiosity. His motive is to 
see things. By fits and starts, he tries 
to do things. His intelligence is far 
beyond the power of the adult mind to 
recall or to imagine. He lives through 
more experiences each day than I do 
in a month. They are, of necessity, 
therefore, superficial experiences, sense 
impressions, quick and light reactions. 
Of morals, he understands nothing ; he 
has no need of social consciousness and 
of personal consciousness. Any drill 
is an offense. Any stimulus is an of- 
fense. Any demand upon his attention, 
any command relating to his conduct, 
beyond the requirements of sheer neces- 
sity, is an offense. All that he requires 
is opportunity to see things, to play, to 
talk, and to do things that seem to him 
worth while. He requires care, not 
setting in order. When the teacher of 
the seven year old child understands 
that morals do not concern him save the 
merely prescriptive morality of obedi- 
ence to parents and to teachers, and that 
efficiency is but a star upon the hori- 
zon, but that the business of the day is 
to cultivate and to gratify the searching 
activity of the soul of the little one, — 
that intelligence is the ideal, — how 
many economies can be effected? and 
how clear is the day's duty? Nature, 
story-telling, learning to read, individ- 
ual play, singing, happiness, forth-put- 
ting of the mind, finding how to do 
things and dropping the task upon the 
first weariness; these fill the mind of 



the teacher as well as of the children. 
At nine years of age, the child is 
merely all industry. There has been a 
marked subsidence of curiosity with its 
dissipation of attention. Moral ideas 
have begun to glirnmer in him. He de- 
sires knowledge that he may use it. He 
is not so much self-conscious as self- 
centered. He is willing to drill him- 
self in games with others ; but he has 
not yet the true or the whole social 
spirit. His motive in life seems to be to 
get things for himself, especially to get 
things done by himself for himself. In 
this selfishness there is no malice; he 
is simply unmoral. Drill so far from 
being in offense has become a need and 
a pleasure. But no mode of stimula- 
tion from outside can be endured. Nor 
should any demands or commands be 
directed toward him beyond those of 
sheer necessity. All that he requires is 
opportunity to do things and proper 
direction fn doing them. He must 
play, but his play now needs to be 
checked, as does his reading, lest he 
exhaust himself with over-fatigue. 

When the teacher of the eleven year 
old child understands that morality is 
still far off and that knowledge of it- 
self counts for nothing, but that effi- 
ciency is attainable now or never and 
that the best days for the development 
of quickness and retentiveness of ob- 
servation have already gone by, how 
clear becomes the day's duty ! To put 
through one's undertakings, to play 
games skillfully, to know what one 
knows certainly, to write, and to draw, 
and to sing, and to use tools accurately, 
to do whatever one does well, to perse- 
vere, to remember perfectly, to read ex- 
actly what was written and to express 
the thought and feeling in what was 
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written ; for the sake of the boy these 
fill the mind of the teacher, — not so 
many pages of the readers or so many 
paragraphs of the geographies. 

At thirteen years of age, there is con- 
siderable idealism, derived, of course, 
from the fruits of the curiosity and in- 
dustry of the earlier years. The self- 
centering has become self-conscious- 
ness; in the conscience of this boy, 
there is a deal of genuine morality. 
Honor, truth-telling, loyalty, diligence, 
decency, are fairly well grown; but 
sympathy, self-denial, and graciousness 
are only in the bud. Drill is not yet 
resented; but the period for it has 
passed the climax. The boy has made 
no little progress in his games toward 
action in association with others. 

More vital still will be the change in 
the attitude of the first year high 
school teacher, and more complete still 
will be the change in the atmosphere of 
his room. When he comprehends that 
the fifteen year old boy does not come 
to school to learn Latin or Algebra or 
Physical Geography or Mechanical 
Drawing. God did not create the boy 
from the foundations of the world in 
order that this knowledge might find 
preservation in him as a repository, 
at all. The boy lives that he may grow 
and manifest in the universe certain 
powers and qualities; at fifteen years 
of age he is facing human society, to 
absorb this into his soul, to learn how 
to pursue his own course in the flood of 
life. The studies will pass ; so will the 
boy; so will the race. They are to 
learn what courage and fortitude and 
honor and truthfulness and self-sacri- 
fice are. I judge this because I see 
these qualities rising in the noblest hu- 
manity in all lands and ages and here 



and now in the season of adolescence. 
At seventeen years of age, idealism 
is almost at its climax. The youth has 
begun to have a sense of values or prin- 
ciples; this sense is still obscure, in- 
definite, and unreliable, therefore in its 
findings ; but intellection or reason has 
reached the point of activity. Habits 
are fairly well fixed, and the day of 
drill is past. AloraUty is not estab- 
lished in respect to details; but the 
spirit of morality, which is wisdpm, is 
alive and strong. Efficiency toward in- 
tended ends is at its height as a power 
but, of course, not yet in respect to the 
results. To both demands and com- 
mands the youth is keenly sensitive and 
fairly responsive. I speak of the nor- 
mal boy, normally educated, and not of 
the boy who is going to wreck in sin 
or in crime. 

Man is dual, as every one knows ; a 
creature of body and soul. For the 
body, he has but one authoritative 
ideal, — ^health; for the soul, he has 
three ideals. It would be easy to show 
the source of man's conception of his 
psychical nature as triune. Without 
volition, affection, and intellection, all 
three, there would be no freedom for 
the soul, for freedom springs from op- 
positions and reconciliations. Were 
the soul to function in but one mode, 
there would be absolute tyranny like 
the cohesion of a solid; were it to 
function in but two modes, there would 
be ceaseless warfare like the conflict 
within gas; but the soul has the or- 
dered liberty of the fluid. These three 
modes in which the soul functions sug- 
gest three ideals: intelligence, effi- 
ciency, and morality. These three terms 
however, are not of the same powers, 
but form a scale. Intelligence may be 
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characterized as the activity of the 
soul, — its curiosity, stimulated or ex- 
cited by motives set in action by facts 
pressing upon it from the world with- 
out. Here body unites or correlates 
with soul, for without health, motives 
cannot well up in the soul. Life is pri- 
marily a process of originating motive 
force ; it is, of course, primarily phys- 
ical, and becomes psychical only when 
motives stir. Motives are always un- 
conscious; they ally themselves with 
interests which are the effects of the 
functioning of facts. Motives are prim- 
itive willings, capable of development 
into conscious purposes, but dying 
themselves in the process, as the seeds 
die. What we mean by intelligence in 
this phase is simply the soul quickened 
by motives to inquire what the world is. 
Efficiency may be characterized as in- 
telligence obedient to ideals. It is the 
resultant of motives resolutely at work 
finding facts of life and exciting the 
soul to interpret them. Efficiency is 
the result of purposes that have reduced 
body and soul, both, to their own ends. 
There can be no efficiency until there is 
much critical intelligence. Morality 
may be characterized as efficiency that, 
works in harmony with values or prin- 
ciples as established in the fully con- 
scious soul. Such a soul knows both 
itself and the environing world, not 
completely, but certainly. Life pro- 
poses these three aims: to originate 
motives, to acquire ideals, and to en- 
force values or, — to use other words, — 
to apply principles. When an individ- 
ual has attained these ends, he is intel- 
ligent, efficient and moral; it is pos- 
sible to attain these ends in middle 
adolescense, but not before. Then, and 
not before, it is reasonably safe to al- 



low the educated boy or girl to en- 
counter the realities of the world. 

The trouble with the man who is 
overloaded with bank accounts and the 
merchandise of the world is the same, 
— it appears to me, — as the trouble 
with the man who is overloaded with 
book knowledge and the gear of the in- 
tellectual life. 

The motive of the man with the un- 
easy roll of banknotes is, in his own 
brilliant slang, "to get action," to be a 
big part of human life. He is sur- 
charged with force ; he has found free- 
dom. In short, he is motor in type, 
and generates his own power. Simi- 
larly, the motive of the man whose 
knowledge is not yet in repose is to 
convey it to others promptly. His en- 
ergy overcomes his judgment. The 
ideals of a man depend, of course, 
wholly upon what he has known before. 
All imagination is in the functioning of 
facts; visions spring from sights. 
What the man hitherto hoped to be, he 
now undertakes to be. His money or 
his knowledge has not -changed him. It 
has simply brought his ideal to reality. 

For the man of motives and of ideals, 
there is always hope; his soul has vi- 
tality and elevation. But the mind of 
man has other business than aspiring 
and desiring; it has the final business 
of measuring, of evaluating, of appre- 
ciating. Strong motives and rich affec- 
tions are essential; but they are not 
enough. There must also be fine and 
sane values. The place of intellection 
is indeed last and least ; but it is unde- 
niable, and absolutely necessary to com- 
mon sense. On this battlefield of val- 
ues, the nouveau riche perishes, for it 
is a field of pitfalls, sunken roads, false 
messages, artillery fire, and calvary 
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charges, of laziness, treachery and reck- 
less daring. Some Marengo tells the 
motive, some Austerlitz the ideal, some 
Waterloo the sense of values in each 
new Napoleon. 

And yet this is the order of develop- 
ment, it seems to me, of every human 
soul. And it seems to me that we shall 
never know what studies and exercises 
to put in, or to keep in, to put out or 
to keep out of the educational curri- 
culum until we are willing to ask of 
each study and exercise these three 
questions : 

1. What motive in the soul does this 
arouse ? 

2. What ideal does this furnish? 

3. What value does this establish ? 

But these three questions do not ap- 
ply equally to each stage in the devel- 
opment of the boy and man; and for 
two reasons ; one philosophical and the 
other scientific. 

To expect or to desire a full and 
proper appreciation of the things, con- 
ditions, and relations of life before one 
is really alive and at work for ends, is 
as dangerous to the welfare of the in- 
dividual and of society as it is false to 
the known facts. The criminal is sim- 
ply the man who is intelligent and ef- 
ficient without being wholly moral. The 
more his education in intelligence and 
in efficiency is disproportioned to his 
education in morality, the worse for 
himself and for the world. Fully to 
accept this proposition, it is, of course, 
requisite to define intelligence as the 
mere activity or curiosity or motiva- 
tion of the soul concerning tlje outer 
world, — to define efficiency as success- 
fully worked out motivation; and 
morality as motivation successful in re- 
lation to social values. The expert crim- 



inal fails to become a whole man 
because he works in affairs that are not 
wortli while to himself and also offend 
the conscience of his fellows ; in other 
words, he misjudges, fails to appreciate 
wisely, is deficient in the higher modes 
of intellection. The philosophical rea- 
son, then, why we do not ask with equal 
emphasis all three questions at each 
stage in conscious evolution is that ef- 
ficiency succeeds, follows, and flows 
from soul-activity, primitive intelli- 
gence, motivation; and that morality 
succeeds, follows and flows from effi- 
ciency. As values and principles are 
higher and more difficult than ideals, 
and as ideals are higher and more diffi- 
cult than motives, so, in consequence of 
mere unfolding of these terms, moral- 
ity, or social wisdom, is higher than 
efficiency, and efficiency than intelli- 
gence. 

To put the matter in negative propo- 
sitions, no man can be moral who is not 
already efficient; and no man can be 
efficient who is not already of actively 
moving intelligence. We proceed from 
being observant to becoming efficient, 
and finally attain morality. 

Now this is exactly what we find in 
the facts of human development as dis- 
played in genetic psychology and dis- 
covered by common sense. I am not 
here to discuss how interests grow from 
the activity of the intelligence trying to 
dig facts out of the world quarry ; Iiqw 
motives grow from interests by dig- 
ging more facts ; how ideals grow from 
motives by yet more digging ; how val- 
ues grow from ideals; how, after 
adolescence, we begin the whole pro- 
cess over again, and go from science to 
art and from art to philosophy. I am 
here to suggest some of these elemen- 
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tary principles of psychology appar- 
ently applicable to the present general 
inquiry of how to make a reasonably 
educative course of study. Intervals of 
reflection have led me to the opinion 
that educators who desire to avoid 
scholastic errors corresponding to the 
excesses of spendthrifts must investi- 
gate the motives, the ideals, and the 
values befitting the human soul in each 
of its stages and derivable from such 
studies and exercises as may be admit- 
ted into educational courses.. And 1 
venture the prediction that, in order to 
reduce the now excessive number of 
topics in these courses, to set our topsy- 
turveydom in order with the true up- 
side up and the true outside out, — 
really to educate our youth, and to per- 
suade the common conscience of Amer- 
ican humanity into giving us adequate 
material support in this work of educa- 
tion, we shall yet have to devise a psy- 
chological curriculum. I have not the 
slightest doubt that we shall do this 
very thing, and that the outcome will 
be simple enough to surprise ourselves 
and to gratify the general public. 

Obviously, this proposition amounts 
to throwing a gossamer bridge of 
dreams across the gulf fixed between 
the amazing material prosperity of the 
American world and the consequently 
mortifying poverty of the persons who 
as teachers are absolutely essential to 
the, maintenance of that prosperity 
against the dearly beloved, but never- 
theless certainly barbarian children con- 
stantly welling up out of our homes. 
But it seems to me that the eagerness 
of teachers to seize upon every new 
fact of Nature, every new poem, every 
new exercise, indeed everything new, 
as a possible addition to the school 



'course, proceeds from an intellectual 
activity discontented with the void oi 
philosophical and psychological wis- 
dom. 

The process indicated is synchronous 
with the physical growth and cannot 
anticipate that growth. The highest 
ideal that the primary schoql has any 
psychological right to set before itself 
for attainment is intelligence, soul-ac- 
tivity, movitation toward the external 
world. To expect efficiency of the boy 
of ten years is cruel, to expect morality 
of him is proof of total incompetence. 
The highest ideal that the elementary 
school has the right to seek for the boy 
of fourteen or fifteen is efficiency. The 
proper ideal of secondary education, 
with its climatic years eighteen or 
twenty, is morality, the power to affirm 
and to deny, to do and to withstand. 
Unless the boy shows mental activity 
by the age of ten ; and resoluteness to- 
wards ends by the age of fifteen ; and 
honor, honesty, courage, fortitude, de- 
cency, truthfulness, purity, loyalty, self- 
denial and self-reliance by the age of 
twenty, there is little hope for him. 

But these things are very diflFerent 
matters from the subjects everywhere 
set forth in courses of study. No 
doubt, for the courses are mainly ob- 
jective. They are named to please pub- 
lic opinion, which desires visible metes 
and bounds. They can be measured 
and debated. They can be learned with- 
out any resultant education. But where 
the teacher sets before himself the ap- 
propriate ideal, when the words of the 
lesson ring in the ears but the purpose 
of education beats in the heart, tliese 
objective partitioning of so-called sub- 
ject-matter lose their solidity and ca- 
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pacity, and the teacher beholds the soul 
of the learner. 

In this summary I have tried to avoid 
details but to say enough to fix the an- 
swers to the three questions : 

1. What motive in the soul does this 
arouse? is the question of transcendent 
importance in dealing with small chil- 
dren. 

2. What idea does this furnish? is 
the transcendent question for the boy 
or girl of twelve to fifteeen. 

3. What value or principle does this 
establish? is the transcendent question 
in the last years of secondary education. 

I apprehend that in the next period 
of formal education there will be such 
internal changes in our courses of study 
as to make their ancestry almost unrec- 
ognizable. I anticipate this both be- 
cause of past history and because of the 
as yet unspent force of psychology and 
of sociology. It does not seem to me 
that fifty years hence we shall have (for 
example) for twelve year old boys and 
girls a daily program at school with 
such notations as — 

U. S. History, 

Spelling, 

Writing, 

Music, 

Languages, 

Manual Training, 

Drawing, 

Geography, 

Physical Culture, 

Arithmetic. 
It is, of course, certain that there 
will be new axes of thought with re- 
sultant new spheres of knowledge and 
of art. Also it is certain that annual 
or semi-annual or quarterly cutting up 
of ten (more or less) studies and exer- 
cises will disappear. What I am trying 



to show is that all objective divisions 
and assignments are false to educa- 
tional science and therefore incompati- 
ble witli its art. I hazard the opinion 
that subjective considerations will de- 
termine the progress of the schools. 

What I am trying to say is that we 
shall not aim to plant a certain knowl- 
edge of Asia or of colonial history or 
of percentage or of carpentry in a boy, 
say thirteen years of age, but to evolve 
out of his growing soul certain powers, 
dispositions, and purposes. 

We must thrust the course of study 
into its place as solely a means to an 
end. We must reject in the courses ev- 
erything that is false to the period of 
life represented by the children of the 
various grades. We must repel knowl- 
edge for its own sake ; there is no such 
thing properly known in the world of 
education, — and in the process we will 
find ourselves simplifying our problem 
wonderfully. 

In the remaking of our courses of 
study, we shall reform them not merely 
by years, but by days and minutes. We 
are doing this very thing, for educa- 
tional psychology is actually getting 
into oiy schools. To accomplish this 
reform we must turn the schools inside 
out, driving tradition, as such, away 
and calling in the spirit of truth, which 
is reason. 

Certain specific conclusions appear 
inevitable. 

The school day of uniform length 
for all pupils four to twenty-four years 
of age is a mechanism to be discarded 
as soon as possible by the hiunan spirit. 

Utilitarianism that is mere material- 
ism must not dictate writing drills to 
six year old children or spelling drills 
to sixteen year old youths; making 
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school harmful in the one case and hate- 
ful in the other. 

We must locate the topics of arith- 
metic where they belong according to 
the science of genetic psychology. 

Since all history is essentially a story 
of morals, we will leave formal history 
to the years of well advanced adoles- 
cence. 

Literature, music, drawing, and play 
will constitute the day's program for 
small children. 

For the nine year olds, school will 
be a rather formal affair, mainly of 
drills in language, drawing, music, 
number operations, carpentering or 
sewing, with reading and writing and 
games. 

For the thirteen year olds, there will 
, be the foregoing with compositions and 
information lessons added. There will 
be also a foreign language and some- 
thing of what we now include arith- 
metic, geometry, and algebra. 

The present scheme of one teacher 
for forty or fifty children for five hours 
a day, for five days in the week, and 
for forty weeks in the year, with inci- 
dental home-lessons to be taught by the 
parents, will go by the board. Night 
work for pupils should be unknown. 
Individuals may benefit for a time by 
night study; but the race never, the 
community never, the next generation 
never. 

I have not tried to answer the ques- 
tion, What are the essential studies? 
but the underlying questions whose an- 
swers must determine the more familiar 
questions. The purpose of the curri- 
culum should be to develop intelligence 
in beginners, efficiency in ten-year-old 
pupils, and morality in the adolescents. 



Every study and every exercise should 
pass the criticism of these tests. Each 
topic must stand, not on its own mer- 
its, as viewed by the world of active 
life, but on its merits as viewed by the 
world of education. There will be no 
more artificial sequences to last a year 
or ten years, styled Grammar and 
Arithmetic, etc. The early secondarj- 
education will be essentially informa- 
tional and moral to lay foundations for 
science, art and philosophy. 

Not to be at least healthy, is to be 
an invahd ; to be healthy only and not 
intelligent, is to be an idiot ; to be only 
healthy and intelligent, is to be a para- 
site ; to be only healthy and intelligent 
' and efficient is to be a criminal, or at 
least a sinner, and dangerous to our 
fellows, — and there are of these not a 
few, in prison and out; but ^o be all 
these things and of sound morality also 
is to be the educated man whom alone 
the school should graduate not before 
the fullness of time. 

In the light of ideals, shining in their 
proper places in the pathway of educa- 
tion, let youth ascend. • 

These moral, efficient, intelligent, 
healthy, youth are safe in the world: 
and it is safe for the world to receive 
them. 

In this presentation, I have abso- 
lutely rejected two familiar theories; 
that the child must pass through the 
history of the race, and that he must 
be prepared direct for participation in 
the affairs of the modem world. I do i 
not believe that either the historical the- ' 
ory or the sociological theory solves j 
this problem of the curriculum. I have 
rejected the traditional theory that we 
must accept as very good most of what 
is and add the new as public opinion 
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may dictate. And I have said in terms 
as unequivocal as they are brief that to 
my thinking, as I view the external 
world of reality and the real world of 
the soul, we shall find our solution in a 



genetic psychology that reveals the pro- 
cesses and stages, the functions and the 
interests, the motives, the ideals, and 
the principles of the soul as it journeys 
and sojourns from birth to death. 



THE SUNNY SIDE OF LITERATURE. 

MARGARET H. J. LAMPE. 

11. 
RAINY DAY READINGS IN SCHOOL. 

{Concluded.) 



At noon the next day, which 
happened to be February 12, the su- 
perintendent came to the assembly 
room. "Here's what rested me last 
night after a terribly hard day," he 
said, laying a very large book upon the 
desk and drawing up a chair beside me. 
It was a collection of stories by and 
about Abraham Lincoln. "Now Til tell 
you what I want you to do. We'll stop 
recitations at recess and have a Lincoln 
program for the rest of the afternoon 
and you must get it ready, for I am too 
busy. I am late in proposing this but 
you see I only got this book on the af- 
ternoon mail. -You just glance it over. 
If necessary, put one of your classes to 
writing. Select fifteen or twenty of 
the brightest stories or anecdotes. List 
pages in the order you want them read. 
Make me a list of pupils who have good 
voices and can read fairly well. Add 
to that any stray material you have at 
hand and I'll come up in time to con- 
duct the exercises. Don't say anything 
about it till the time comes. I told four 
or five of the older boys to pump their 
grandfathers for recollections of the 
Freeport meeting and similar events. 



I'll tell some things myself and, as there 
will be no visitors, we can just have a 
fine time. What do you say? Willing?" 
Of course I was, for I never liked such 
days to pass unnoticed. As the super- 
intendent was leaving he turned back 
when at the door, saying, "I have had 
an idea. We must make this an oppor- 
tunity to help George. After all, the 
main trouble with him has been loss of 
self-respect and a feeling that he was 
lowered in the eyes of the school. Don't 
you think so?" "Unquestionably," I 
answered, "and I wish we could help 
him climb back to the old plane or 
higher. But how? He is very unap- 
proachable at best." "Well, I'll tell you 
what I just thought of. It might work 
and again it mightn't, but it's worth 
trying. You catch him privately and 
tell him our plan, but say he is to keep 
it to himself. Then ask him to study 
over the Gettysburg oration and read 
that as a last number. You know he 
has a good voice though he hardly ever 
lets it out. He could do that well if 
he would. Tell him I said so and use 
any argument your tact suggests. 
Quote me as you like. If he isn't will- 
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ing though, don't try to force it." 

The rest of the noon hour and for 
one recitation period I worked hard on 
the program with a result that ex- 
ceeded my expectations. Watching my 
chance, I approached George. "Why 
should you want me to do that?" he 
questioned dejectedly. "Because this 
is the most dignified number on the pro- 
gram and so belongs to you as the old- 
est boy in the senior class. Besides, 
both the superintendent and I think you 
can do it better than anyone else." 
"Honestly? I don't believe I can." 
Then after a long pause, a slight flush 
came into his face and taking the open 
book from my hand, he said, "I'll try 
it anyhow and do the best I can." 

As the bell sounded after recess the 
superintendent addressed the school: 
"Fve persuaded Miss L. to let you off 
from recitations so that you can help 
me celebrate Lincoln's birthday. I was 
reading about him last night and it 
brought back to my mind things my 
father and his friends told me when I 
was a boy." Then he proceeded to re- 
late various incidents and several boys 
volunteered additional reminiscences 
obtained at home. Then he said, "Some 
of you told me how much you enjoyed 
the reading yesterday. I'm glad you 
did. It's all right to enjoy but you 
must not stop at that. The next step is 
willingly to do your share to give en- 
joyment to others. So I shall call upon 
different ones of you to read to the rest 
of us today." There was dismay on 
many faces, seeing which he added. 
"Now don't get silly. There's no one 
here but ourselves and as nobody has 
had any chance to prepare no one will 
be impolite enough to criticise mis- 
takes. Just you do your best and we'll 



all enjoy that more than any stagey per- 
formance." Then, following my lists, 
he called upon seniors for passages 
from Professor Sparks' Lincoln in his 
book, "Men who made the Nation," 
and upon younger pupils for easier s^ 
lections. There were two famous let- 
ters by Lincoln, one grave, one humor- 
ous, from "Studies for Letters," by 
Miss Callaway; some short sketches 
of his boyhood and a very liberal 
sprinkling of stories and anecdotes, 
mostly hiunorous, from the large vol- 
ume before mentioned. This made a 
program so varied that the interest of 
the audience did not flag though it 
lasted an hour and twenty minutes. 
"Lastly we will listen to the noblest 
speech Lincoln ever made," said the su- 
perintendent. George rose. Without 
coming to the platform as ^the others 
had done, he simply faced the school 
from his own front corner seat and 
hardly glancing at the book, gave the 
famous oration impressively in a firm, 
strong voice. The sincerity of his good 
will was proved by his having^ memo- 
rized it during the preceding hour. 
There was serious silence for some 
moments after he ceased speaking. 
"You did that well, as I expected yoa 
would, George," said the superintend- 
ent, "and now I'm going to thank all 
of you for an enjoyable afternoon. It 
has done me good." After\vards he 
said to me, "I don't believe we ever had 
a better program after a long agony of 
preparation. Do you ?" In one way or 
another the same sentiment was ^^ 
peated by the other teachers and by pu- 
pils. 

Not very long after this, there was 
another rainy day. Some of the pupls 
begged, "Won't you read to us at gen- 
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eral exercises?" This time I was pre- 
pared with artificial sunshine in the 
shape of a chapter from "Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch." It had the de- 
sired effect. 

A day or two later, several asked to 
borrow the book, but it happened not 
to be mine and I no longer had it. 
Next, I was waited upon by a commit- 
tee, this time of the second year class, 
with the request that I read the whole 
book aloud to the school. "I've read 
it myself last night," said Bessie, "and 
it's the first book I ever did care to 
read through except those of the 
'Duchess.' " "Why do you want me 
to read it aloud if you've just read it?" 
I asked. "Because it's a new book. 
There isn't any copy in the public li- 
brary yet so I made papa buy it for me ; 
but there are lots of pupils in this 
school who couldn't afford to buy it 
and it seems too bad they shouldn't 
have a chance to enjoy it. So I brought 
it for you to read." "I think so too," 
agreed May, "and seems to me you 
might squeeze off time for a chapter 
from morning exercises and again at 
general exercises. If you ran over a 
little it wouldn't hurt, or you might 
. cut recesses a bit. Everybody would 
be willing in this horrid rough 
weather." Their suggestion was acted 
upon after being put to the vote of the 
school. 

At the end of the week a boy came 
up from the eighth grade with "Miss 
F. says won't you please lend us Mrs. 
Wiggs as soon as you get through 
reading it to the high school. The 
fellows up here have been telling us 
about it and we got her to promise to 
read it aloud if you'll let us have the 
book. Seventh grade is crazy to get 



it too. Their general exercise is a 
different time from ours so maybe we 
could hand it across there every day 
and so use it at the same time." 

Not long after, Maud came to the 
desk before school. "Have you read 
Xovey Mary' yet?" she said. I had 
not. "Well, it's only just out. Papa 
saw it at a bookstore in Chicago and 
noticed it was by the same author as 
the Mrs. Wiggs I've been talking 
about, so he brought it home to me. 
Guess he wants to help along the good 
work you've begun in getting me in- 
terested in something besides Mrs. 
Holmes' novels. I never did read 
much else before but it wasn't all my 
fault either. Once or twice when Mrs 
Holmes' books were all out, I asked 
the librarian to give me something else 
and she always handed out some 
stupid, goody-goody Sunday-school 
story that I never read through." 
"That's so," said May, who with Car- 
rie had joined us. "We girls don't 
know of any interesting books except 
the trash we hear about from the other 
gfirls. The librarian and the folks at 
home act shocked about that and try 
to get us to read some poky old thing 
or other. It would be a good thing 
for lots of us if you'd give us a taste 
of good bright books once in awhile 
and then we could take down the 
names and have some idea what to call 
for when we go to draw books." "I 
think so too," said Carrie; "you 
might say we ought to know what to 
read after studying English Literature 
two or three years, but we don't. We 
get so much of the heavy sort in class 
we can't stand any more of it as recre- 
ation. Lots of it is beautiful and in- 
teresting and all that but there are 
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times when anyone wants to read just 
for pleasure, specially after they've 
been studying." "Oh, say. Miss L." 
said Maud as the girls were leaving, 
"don't you want me to bring you 
*Lovey Mary' as soon as Aunt Maria 
finishes it? It's fine." I accepted the 
offer with thanks. "When you're 
through with the book, I want to bor- 
row it," said May. 

Now I had' learned two valuable 
lessons from the pupils. From that 
time on, I made a point of having 
something sunny in the way of litera- 
ture constantly on hand for stormy 
days. Secondly, I took care that it 
should usually be a chapter from some 
book old enough to be easily accessible 
to all. Of course it was not possible 
to suit all taste, but the majority were 
usually pleased. "Mrs. Wiggs," for 
instance, failed to evoke a single smile 
from one boy, and one only. He, how- 
ever, enjoyed several other books. 
The selections were by no means al- 
ways humorous. Seldom did I read 
more than a chapter or two of any one 
book. The result was that a good 
many of the young people would ob- 
tain and finish the books for them- 
selves and later read others by the 
same authors. 

These little readings were not en- 
tirely confined to rainy days. Low 
barometer in the school-room may re- 
sult from other causes than bad 
weather. A few instances in point may 
be given. When Miss D. complained 
that the seniors were chronically and 
increasingly dissatisfied with her as- 
signment of subjects for themes, I 
mentioned the matter before the school 
and said I would prove for their bene- 
fit that the character of an essay de- 



pended more upon the writer than 
upon the subject. What would they 
think anyone could w^rite upon "Roast 
Pig?" [Several emphatically replied j 
"Not much," or "Precious little/' ' 
while the senior girls looked disgusted 
at the suggestion of such a theme.] 
Yet even so prosaic and tiead a topic 
might be made interesting. Then they 
listened to Chas. Lamb's famous "Dis- 
sertation" upon that subject. Seldom 
have I seen them enjoy anything more 
Another time almost equal interest 
was evinced in Addison's "Vision of 
Mirza." 

One lazy spring day the superin 
tendent came up with "Glengarry 
School Days" in his hand. "Boys," he 
said, "I'd just love to go in swimming 
today and I guess you would too. Of 
course the water's too cold yet so I 
thought we'd do the next best thing.'' 
Then he read the chapter on the 
"Deepole." The rapt attention and 
sympathetic interest mirrored on the 
faces of those boys was a sight to be- 
hold. "I'll leave the book with you,'' 
he said, handing it to me at the close 
"for if they get hold of it there wiD 
be no work done for tomorrow." 

Next day we had some final exami- 
nations that closed after three o'clock. 
"These children are all dead tired," 
said Mr. X. to me. "A recitation of 
any sort now would ^be wofse than a 
waste of time. Suppose you read them 
the story of the examination at Glen- 
garry. It's pretty long, but I'll help 
read it if you want me to, and so wiH 
Miss D., won't you?" So it was ar- 
ranged that he begin and Miss D. fin- 
ish. Her rendering of the suppressed 
giggle of 5ne of the characters was so 
irresistibly natural that it repeatedly 
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"broughf down the house." The chil- 
dren eagerly drank in every word she 
read. Finally, at the climax of the 
scene, the humor if it so overcame the 
usually dignified Miss D. that she im- 
pulsively thrust the volume into my 
hands while she sank breathlessly into 
a seat, saying in the pauses of almost 

hysteric laughter, "Here take your 

old book ^before it's the death of 

me. Finish it yourself. 1 can't 

read any more." The school roared 
but after that day their attitude to- 
wards the teacher of Macaulay, Burke, 
et al. was noticeably more sympathetic 
than before. "What makes you take 
your books home, Bess ? Thought you 
weren't going to study tonight," I 
overheard in the hall. "Well, I wasn't. 
Half an hour ago I said I was too tired 
to think of work but after hearing that 
reading I'm so rested that I'm ready 
to study like a good fellow for tomor- 
row's exams." "Well, I believe I'll 
go back and get my books too if you'll 
wait for me." 

At the risk of extending this article 
unduly, it seems best to relate before 
closing two incidents that occurred in 
another school. In the first case, I 
had made a passage from Mark 
Twain's "Life on the Mississippi," in 
which he graphically describes the al- 
most incredible demands made upon 
the memory of every river pilot, my 
text for a general exercise talk on the 
business value of a well-trained mem- 
ory." Several of the boys had become 
so much interested that they staid af- 
ter school to discuss the subject further 
with me. Our conversation was quite 
extended. Among other things, John 
related what a locornotive engineer 
had told him of the great number and 



variety of points to be known on any 
given run and that any man who could 
not master the points on a new run 
quickly as well as perfectly could not 
be advanced to the charge of a pas- 
senger engine no matter how long his 
term of service in a subordinate posi- 
tion. He added that a higher degree 
of power is required in every decade 
as railroading becomes more complex. 
Will cited what he had learned from 
a relative of his about the work of 
postal clerks on the mail cars, which 
seemed to him parallel to that of the 
Mississippi pilots. Similar examples 
from different lines of business were 
volunteered by others. Suddenly, El- 
lis remarked, "Now I wonder if that 
doesn't explain something Supt. N. 
told us the other day about how one 
of the biggest railroads of the country 
gave preference to high school gradu- 
ates or students anyway, in employing 
even brakemen and firemen. That 
seemed so stupid to me but I see it 
now. I guess they've found out that 
the more education a fellow has the 
quicker he can catch on. Nowadays 
they don't have much time to waste in 
teaching the men the way they used 
to I guess. So maybe there is some 
sense to what's dinned into our ears 
about our needing more education than 
our grandfathers had," "I -don't be- 
lieve that's all there is to it," objected 
Bert;" "they didn't use to learn so 
many things in school but they had to 
have 'em better." "That's so," said 
Will, "grandpa can reel off yards of 
tables in arithmetic and capitals of 
countries and rules in grammar and 
great long lists of exceptions and 
poems that he learned in the old vil- 
lage school. I couldn't begin to do it." 
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"Now honest, Bill/' said Bert, "don't 
you reckon your grandad could have 
learned to be a river pilot or a locomo- 
tive engineer quicker than you could 
for all you're a high school junior?" 
"Course he could," replied Will, "but 
I don't know as it's my fault eithej. 
They never made us remember any- 
thing exactly Verbatim et literatim et 
punctuatim,' as you Latin fellows say, 
in any of our classes and of course us 
kids didn't have sense enough to know 
our memories needed training." 
"Speak for yourself, Bill," said Bert. 
"If you were in one of Miss L.'s Latin 
classes you'd have some accurate 
memorizing expected of you all right. 
Say, come to think of it, if they'd made 
us do that sort of thing in the lower 
grades, Latin wouldn't have been so 
awful hard for us. Now I know why 
father and Uncle Jim say they always 
got their Latin lessons in a third of 
the time I do mine. They say I must 
be awful dull, but I'm no worse than 
the rest. I don't believe one in a hun- 
dred of us reaches high school with a 
memory he can trust." "By George, 
boys," ejaculated John, "that's what 
the superintendent must mean by his 
everlasting remarks at the beginning of 
each year about the superior discipline 
ary value of Latin. Don't you know 
Mark Twain told how the pilot had to 
notice and remember every little bit of 
a change in the river bank and every 
stone and log and brush pile and even 
ripples because every one meant some- 
things. If a fellow's memory was 
trained so he knew the difference in 
meaning at sight between o's and i's 
and ae's and v's and u's in the endings 
of Latin words perfectly, I'll bet he 
could learn to be a pilot or an engineer 



in half the time. Gee ! I nev6r thought 
Latin was any practical use. I don t 
know but maybe they were right when 
they used to make everybody study it 
Anyhow, Miss L., I'm going to sur- 
prise you pretty soon by what I know 
of nouns and verbs." "If you'd lis- 
tened to her advice, you might have 
had 'em long ago," said Bert. *'I 
know that," retorted John, "you dont 
need to rub it in. But there are some 
truths that any fellow is too dumb to 
see when they're told him before hes 
able to take 'em in. Then some day 
they hit him just right accidentally 
like and then he suddenly sees 'em for 
himself." 

Another time I had read aloud 
from John Kendrick Bangs' "House- 
boat on the Styx" the chapter about 
Washington's birthday dinner. Helen, 
a very studious girl of twenty, had 
immediately procured the book and 
soon announced it to be the finest tiling 
she had ever read. Two days later 
she came to me with disappointment 
written all over her face. "I've just 
finished *The Pursuit of the House- 
boat,' " she said, "and I'm disgusted. 
First I thought maybe it was because 
it was only a sequel and they're hardly 
ever so good as the original book, but 
so as to find out I re-read a few chap- 
ters of the first one and they now sear, 
just as flat as can be. I don't see 
what's got into me or the book." **Too 
much spice has dulled your taste 
Helen," suggested her chum Leik. 
"there's no sense in sitting down to 
make a square meal of stuffed oli\*e? 
or horse radish or even chocolate 
creams and that's about what you\t 
done in gulping down all of two spicy 
books like that in three days." "That 
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must be the trouble," agreed Helen, 
"Fve cheated myself out of a pleasure 
by being greedy about it. Well, it 
can't be helped now. I've learned 
something at any rate. Humor is like 
spice and must only be used in small 
quantities to flavor one's reading or 
it gets tiresome." 

Bruce, who had been sitting near, 
now joined in the conversation. "I 
learned something too," he said. "I 
•enjoyed what you read to us Friday, 
but in talking it over with the boys 
I noticed that most of the freshmen, 
while they thought it funny in a way, 
•didn't half appreciate it after all and 
I thought that when I entered three 
years ago I wouldn't have either be- 
cause I didn't know enough then of 
mythology, history and biography to 
have understood most of the funny al- 
lusions and I thought maybe there was 
still a good deal that I missed that 
someone else who knew more could 
take in. And then I got to thinking 
^bout wTiat you said once a long time 
ago that the more education a person 



had the more there would be in life 
that he would be capable of enjoying. 
Isn't it about so?" and when I assented 
he continued, "Isn't it wrong then 'for 
teachers and preachers and older folks 
generally to be forever harping to us 
that the main reason we must have 
schooling is because it will help us to 
earn money and make a living more 
easily than ignorant folk can who have 
to work with their hands alone? We 
don't more than half believe that any- 
way, for we know lots of men without 
much schooling have made millions, 
but this made me see that without edu- 
cation a man might make money and 
yet not know enough to enjoy it, and 
then what good would money do him ? 
I think that side of education ought to 
be put to us young folks." 

Any who think school hours are 
too precious for any fragments of 
them to be wasted in reading fiction 
are requested to ponder some of the 
above little extemporaneous sermons 
preached by boys and girls on texts 
gleaned from light literature. 



Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 



Observation Studies. 

In a short visit, made between ses- 
sions of the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendents, to two classes in 
the Chicago Kindergarten College,. I 
saw some most encouraging work. 
They were preparing teachers to live 
with little children in such a way as to 
develop the highest human life of which 
the children may be capable. This be- 



ginning of the child's education is to be 
concerned with the real activities of the 
soul in its joy, sympathy, and aspira- 
tion in and for beauty, hamiony, jus- 
tice, freedom to do and to serve, and 
knowledge of meaning and of values 
for life. Being kindjcrgartners, these 
teachers do not have their aims com- 
plicated with the needs of instruction 
and training as a mere preparation and 
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adjustment to a prescribed mode of in- 
dustrial and civic life. Nor do they 
have to meet and direct great desires 
for definite ends, as child life is satis- 
fied with the activity and happiness of 
present living. 

One of the classes visited was study- 
ing the kind of story rnaterial suited to 
kindergarten work. They discussed 
first the further needs of the child who 
lives with all of his physical wants sup- 
plied and with no great or permanent 
desires as yet aroused. His most press- 
ing need is for the power to give ex- 
pression to his feelings, as we call them, 
in a way to make others more fully un- 
derstand the experiences he is living 
through. By feelings we mean, of 
course, his inner life — the real soul ac- 
tivities mentioned above. This need of 
the child is similar to that great need 
of the race which is supplied through 
art. The highest art has, also, the 
power to affect the feelings and experi- 
ences of others as well as interpret to 
them the artist's inner life. The refer- 
ence made by the teacher to art expres- 
sions helped the class to see more 
clearly the actual need of the child 
which is to be met in part through the 
use of stories. 

It was evident that the story must be 
literature if it is to help the children to 
organize into consciousness and to ex- 
press those elements of joy, sympathy, 
and aspiration which belong to the ac- 
tivities of life. It must, also, be con- 
cerned with the beauty, the justice, and 
the values for life which the child is 
able to feel and appreciate. 

With these two principles as a guide, 
an outline was given by which to an- 
alyze story material. It is necessary to 
consider the motive of a story with ref- 



erence to the objective truth in it, and 
to Its ethical soundness. To be suc- 
cessful a story must have a unity of in- 
terest running through it, and with ref- 
erence to which the different parts arc 
balanced in strength and logical s^ 
quence. The incidents must be reason- 
able and made to appear as obvious, 
and not more of them brought into the 
story than are necessary. In general 
the story must be true to human na- 
ture whether it be presented as a fairy 
story or as a fact story. A story pre- 
sented as a possible fact must, also, be 
true to experience. 

The kindergarten uses the same 
means and influences to awaken con- 
scious direction of activity in children, 
as the artist and the statesman use with 
grown men and women. Music, pic- 
tures, and dramatic representation arc 
used as well as literature to stimulate 
love for higher living and determina- 
tion to acquire skill in doing, for the 
sake of expressing oneself, as well as 
for the use which may be made of the 
thing that is done. 

The educational theory of our com- 
mon schools has long recognized the 
necessity of appealing to that self-ac- 
tivity of the inner life which determine 
the values for life's activities, and to 
that aspiration for a true self-realiza- 
tion which can control action, if oar 
teaching is to help much in raising all 
mankind to true and free living. Bot 
not much of this theory has yet found a 
practice in the discipline and the course 
of study in our schools. 

In the use of literature in our read- 
ers and for story telling, we hart 
thought more about introducing the 
children to great authors .and molding 
their tastes to fixed standards than ift 
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have of meeting the needs of the chil- 
dren at each grade for an adequate ex- 
pression of the meaning and the aspira- 
tions life may have brought to them. 
In. compositions we are. more anxious 
about the correct use of grammatical 
and other forms in the first draft than 
in securing an insight as to the child's 
powers which will enable us to find a 
subject or medium appealing to him as 
requiring form for the adequate expres- 
sion of his ideas. I have seen third or 
fourth grade children writing about 
clocks and sun dials who of their own 
experience had but the one fact to put 
into form, that they told the lime of 
day, and they knew this of the sun dial 
by hearsay only. These children had 
their eyes open to what was going on 
about them, and some could have put 
into good form descriptions of nature 
observations, household work, etc. 

English and, where possible, outdoor 
participation in the life of nature, fur- 
nish the teacher in the lower grades 
with the best means of reaching the 
children in their feelings and self-de- 
terminations. Music and drawing can 
be developed so as to become increas- 
ingly effective. As the child grows 
older social relations and industrial life 
appeal to him and he requires biogra- 
phy, arithmetic, and geography. If 



the English work has been properly 
carried on, the first real science work 
the child will feel the need of will be 
in the ordering of his own thinking 
through grammar. The need of civil 
government rises slowly in his con- 
sciousness as extending the order of 
home and school, and is developed 
through the study of industrial and 
commercial geography, so that history 
may be taken up naturally with explo- 
rations and colonization ideas. Manual 
training belongs with the expression 
subjects and needs to be kept in close 
relation to drawing and decorative art 
work 

The subjects of study needed are now 
in the course, but not many teachers 
have yet mastered a knowledge of the 
child which enables them to use these 
subjects for his best development. As 
yet we are concerned more with teach- 
ing all of the facts in the subject than 
. in such a use of the facts needed as will 
most nourish each life under our 
charge. 

We want more teachers' colleges 
studying child, life and the means of 
supplying the needs of its inner life, as 
well as of its physical and social life, 
in the thorough way the Chicago Kin- 
dergarten College is doing. 



EDUCATIONAL STUDIES IN RUSKIN. 

IV. 

Ideals of Education. 



To Ruskin the great, leading error 
of modem times is "the mistaking of 
erudition for education." He calls it 
the leading error, for he believes that 
with little difficulty every other error 
might be shown to have root in it. 



His disparagement of mere knowl- 
edge is boundless. Much of it, forced 
on us, but foreign to our natures, saps 
our strength, then falls away like a 
parasitic growth. Or, again, it may 
lie loaded upon us "like the pyramid 
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upon the tomb." Also, it may be 
bought at too great a price. 

"Let each man consider how much 
of it (knowledge) has cost him labor 
and time that might have been spent 
in healthy, happy action, beneficent to 
all mankind; how many living souls 
may have been left uncomforted and 
unhelped by him, while his own eyes 
were failing by the mid-night lamp. 
How many warm sjrmpathies have 
died within him as he measured lines 
or counted letters. How many 
draughts of ocean air or steps of 
mountain turf, and openings of the 
highest heaven he has lost for his 
knowledge ; how much 6f that knowl- 
edge, so dearly bought, is now forgot- 
ten or despised, leaving only the 
capacity of wonder less within him, 
and as it happens in a thousand in- 
stances, perhaps even the capacity for 
devotion. And let him, — if, after thus 
dealing with his own heart, he can say 
that his knowledge has indeed been 
fruitful to him, — yet consider how 
many there are who have been forced 
by the inevitable laws of modern com- 
petition into toil utterly repugnant to 

their natures, until the strength 

of their young soul was sapped away : 
and thdn pronounce with fearfulness 
how far and in how many senses the 
wisdom of the world is foolishness 
with God." 

Our standard of culture is a false 
one, identified as we have it, **with 
mere acquirements, and the satisfac- 
tion of curiosities about a multitude 
of things. "A man is not educated in 
any sense whatever because he can 
read Latin or write English, or can 
behave himself in a drawing room; 
but he is only educated if he is happy , 



busy, beneficent, and effective in this 
zvorld/' The italics are mine. It is 
noteworthy how much importance 
Ruskin attaches to simple happiness as 
an object in education. "It is given 
to all men to enjoy, but to few to 
achieve," — that thought is often re- 
peated. 

Only the kind of knowledge proper 
to our natural temper and our con- 
dition in life avails, and of that no 
more than we can assimilate. **We 
talk of learned and ignorant men as 
if there were a certain kind of knowl- 
edge which to possess was to be 
learned, and which not to possess was 
to be ignorant ; instead of considering 
that knowledge is infinite, and that the 
most learned man in human estimation 
is just as far from knowing anything 
as he ought to know it as the unlet- 
tered peasant And for both of 

them the only true reason for con- 
tentment with the sum of knowledge 
they possess are these: that it is the 
kind of knowledge they need for their 
duty and happiness in life; that all 
they have is tested and certain, so far 
as it is in their power; that all they 
have is well in order, and within reach 
when they need it ; that it has not cost 
too much time in the getting; that 
none of it, once got, has been lost; 
and that there is not too much to be 
easily taken care of." In another 
place — "We no more live to know 
than we live to eat. We live to con- 
template, enjoy, act, adore; and we 
may know all that is to be known in 
this world, and all that Satan knows 
in the next, without being able to do 
any of these." 

In summary, the trees of knowledge 
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and of life are not identical now, any 
more than they were in paradise. 

Let us turn to some of Ruskin's 
constructive principles in education. 

He was a firm believer in the in- 
herent and ineradicable inequality of 
men. Education should have regard, 
first, for the capacity of the individual, 
and secondly, for the limitations im- 
posed upon him by his environment. 
It seeks to harmonize man's outer and 
his inner destiny. 

"True education, then, has respect, 
first, to the ends which are proposable 
to man, or attainable by him; and 
secondly, to the material of which the 
man is made. So far as it is able it 
chooses the end according to the ma- 
terial : but it cannot always choose the 
end, for the position of many persons 
in life is fixed by necessity; still less 
can it choose the material : and there- 
fore all it can do is to fit one to the 
other as wisely as may be." 

Should the "dull" pupil receive 
more help than his more favored 
brother? Here is a contribution to 
the perplexing problem: "True jus- 
tice consists mainly in the granting to 
every human being due aid in the de- 
velopment of such faculties as it pos- 
sesses for action and enjoyment.'' 
'Due aid,' you see I have written, not 
'equal aid,' In education, es- 
pecially, true justice is curiously lui- 
equal, — if you choose to give it a hard 
name, iniquitous. The right law in it 
is that you are to take the most pains 
with the best material. Many con- 
scientious masters will plead for the 
exactly contrary iniquity, and say that 
you should take the most pains with 
the dullest boys. But that is not so, 
(only you must be very careful to 



know which are the dull boys, for the 
capable look often very like them.) 
Let it remain rough, though properly 
looked after and cared for; it will be 
of best service so. But spare no pains 
for the good, or what has in it the ca- 
pacity for good." In this connection 
Ruskin inveighs against the morbid 
preference of many people to exhaust 
themselves on the essentially bad, 
"leaving much splendid material in 
child nature to neglect, until it has be- 
come rotten enough to arouse their 
interest." He has no inclination to 
reform people. When they are once 
out of form, "they may stay so for 
him," he says with quaint exaggera- 
tion. "But of such unspoiled stuff as 
I can find to my hand in himian nature, 
I will cut the best shapes there is room 
for, shapes, it may be, unalterable 
forever." 

"We must accept contentedly in- 
finite difference in the original nature 
and capacity, even at their purest." 
To make this difference of capacity 
manifest to all, and most of all to the 
individual himself — that Ruskin holds 
to be the first condition of right edu- 
cation. A belief, which, if we once 
adopt it, will greatly lessen the num- 
ber of every-boy-may-become-presi- 
dent speeches among us. 

But capacity is not to be determined 
by competitive examinations. Com- 
petition everywhere is altogether vic- 
ious to Ruskin. It is opposed to his 
principle that man's best work is the 
free expression of his over-flowing 
spirit. It is an irritant which prevenfci 
us from becoming absorbed in the true 
purpose of our work. In art, compe- 
tition produces cold, clever things, not 
great things. In industry and com- 
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nierce it causes men to slay each other 
in senseless fury. 

How is the pupil to come in pos- 
session of his powers ? 

"It is to be done under absolute pro^ 
hibition of all violent and strained ef- 
fort — most of all envious or anxious 
effort — in every exercise of body or 
mind; and, by enforcing on every 
scholar's heart, from the first to the 
last, the inevitable ordinance that his 
mental rank among men is fixed from 
the hour he is bom — that by no tem- 
porary or violent effort can he train, 
though he may seriously injure the 
faculties he has ; that by no manner of 
effort can he increase them; and that 
his best happiness is to consist in the 
admiration of powers by him forever 
unattainable, and of arts and deeds by 
him forever inimitable." 

We must guard the error of think- 
ing that Ruskin has in mind an in- 
ferior education for any class or 
individual. But his gjeat aversion is 
to a general education which aims to 
fit everybody to become emperor of 
Russia. 

"I believe every man in a Christijin 
country ought to be equally well edu- 
cated. But I would have it education 
to a purpose; stern, practical, irresist- 
ible in moral habits, in bodily strength 
and beauty, in all faculties of mind 
capable of being developed under the 
circumstances of the individual, and 
especially in the technical knowledge 



of his own business, but yet infinitely 
various* in effort, directed to make one 
youth humble and another confident, 
to tranquilize this mind, to put some 
spark of ambition into that, now to 
urge and now to restrain : and in the 
doing of all this, considering knowl- 
edge as one only of myriads of means 
in its hands, or myriads of gifts at its 
disposal; and giving it or withhold- 
ing it as a good husbandman waters 
his garden, giving the full shower only 
to the thirsty plants, and at the time 
when they are thirsty, whereas at pres- 
ent we pour it upon the heads of our 
youths as the snow falls upon the Alps^ 
on one and another alike, till they can 
bear no more, and then take honor to 
ourselves because here and there a 
river descends from the crests into the 
valley, not observing that wfe have 
made the loaded hills barren forever." 

Briefly, we do not educate people by 
teaching them what they know not, but 
by teaching them to believe as they do 
not believe. No results in education 
are valid but such as are natural and 
unforced. And finally, education is 
not to goad men to "rise" in the world, 
but rather to fit them to stay pleasantly 
where they are. 

"I want you to compete, not for the 
praise of what you know, but for the 
praise of what you become, and to 
compete only in that great schod 
where Death is the examiner, and God 
the judge." 
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WHAT a world of romance and of natural wonders, of Bimple religious 
life and stern grandeur in world building by God and by man will greet 
the teacher who takes this journey to Los Angeles and loiters profit- 
ably by the wayside! There is no romance so grand and compelling as that of a 
master mind realizing its dream of peopling a new land. Such was the romance ' 
of Abraham and Isaac, Moses and David. > 

It is the present day romance of this western land where the constructive 
imagination of its pioneers not only smote the rock but also quarried it into 
blocks ground it into cement and builded it into the mightiest dams man has 
ever seen^ thus impounding the living waters that will transform the desert into : 
a garden, and a wild waste into populous states. The dangers the Grecian 
Argonauts encountered must be multiplied a hundred fold to equal those of 1 
Maj. J. W. PowelPs first journey down the canyon of the Colorado; the dreams ; 
of his imagination are being realized in such wealth of life and of treasure as 
make their Golden Fleece seem as nothing. * 

If history interests you stop and live a day in the oldest Christian town with- 1 
in the borders of the United States. If you would touch that simple life which 
has never imagined or known a higher pleasure than to give and receive the ; 
faithful service of personal attendance within the home and village life take a 
short side trip to the land of the Pueblos; extend this trip to the strange ruins 
of the Cliff Dwellers if you would see the utmost effort 
man has ever put forth to withdraw from conflict with 
the unjust and covetous of his race. 

Monuments to no nobler impulse of the human soul 
stand than those old missions of southern and central 
California; the work of a few servants of God seeking 
thus to save to his kingdom of everlasting life the poor 
savage. 

That which makes it worth while for one to come in- 
to contact with all of these things is not to be described 
in words or pictures but will be felt in their presence. 
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Remit- is sent at risk of the sender. Re- 
tances mittances should be made by express 

order, money order, reg'istered 
letter or draft. 

Subscribers should send notice to 
Now to the publishers to discontinue the 
Stop the Journal and must pay all arrearag^e 
Joumal up to the date of the remittance. 

School and Home Education is sent 
to subscribers until they order it discontinued 
and pay arrearag'es. 

The number written on the wrap* 
Monthly per each month is the whole number 
Notice of the magazine to which the sub- 
la Olven scriptlon is paid. If this number is 

not changed by the second month 
after a remittance is sent in the subscriber 
should write the publisher. Address all com- 
munications to 

THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bloom iNO TON, Illinois. 



it may be 



WHAT IS INTEREST. 

Superintendent J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas 
City, sends for publication the following letter : 

Kansas City, Mo., March 12, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Brown: — School and Home Edu- 
cation is ihe journal that discusses basic prin- 
ciples as underlying educative processes: 
hence, I propose the following questions on 
Interest for the purpose of eliciting more pre- 
cise information for ascertaining what Interest 
is. It is made to occupy a very prominent 
place in current educational literature, and I am 
exceedingly desirous of having you, or some 



of your readers tell just where 
found and in what it consists: 

(a) Is Interest in the subject? 

(b) Is Interest in the learner? 

(c) Is Interest in the teacher? 

(d) Is Interest in any two of these com- 
bined? 

(e) Is Interest in all three of them com- 
bined ? 

(f) Does Interest precede, go along with, or 
follow attention? 

(g) Is Interest built-up on concentrated and 
sustained attention in a subject of study that 
one delights to pursue? 

Any light through School and Home Edc- 
CATiON on Interest is greatly desired by 

J. M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City, Ma 

Superintendent Greenwood is fully informed 
on the literature on this subject and is evi- 
dently seeking, first, to locate the thing called 
interest, and, in the second place, to know whit 
it is. Is interest one or is it many? Is it a 
distinct experience like joy or purpose or is it 
an attitude of the mind toward what is in the 
consciousness? He and many another seems 
to be browsing around in his field of con- 
sciousness to discover whether there is in it 
a specific activity which we call interest. If 
there is he would have some expert cow-boy 
lasso it and hold it in place long enough for 
his audience to examine it. 

Who will accept the challenge? 



N.E.A. AT LOS ANGELES. 
Everything now points to a large attendance 
at Los Angeles in July. The usual arrange- 
ments with the railroads have been made, the 
rate being one fare for one way plus two dol- 
lars membership fee. The round trip rate in- 
cluding N.E.A. membership will be $64.50 from 
Chicago, $61.90 from St. Paul, $5950 ^rom St 
Louis, and $52 from Missouri river points 
Tickets are good from June 22 until Septem- 
ber 15 and allow of returning by diverse routes 
$12.50 is added on tickets reading one way 
through Portland, Ore. Stopovers will be al- 
lowed both going and returning at points west 
of the Missouri river. A great variety of side 
trips and excursions to points of interest in 
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California will be arranged for at especially 
low rates. Hotel accommodations in Los An- 
geles are ample and 15,000 people can be pro- 
vided rooms in private families and small fam- 
ily hotels at about 50c per day. F. Q. Story 
is chairman of the local committee. Superin- 
tendent of Los Angeles Schools Dr. £. C 
Moore is chairman of the local committee on 
publicity. All letters of inquiry should be ad- 
dressed to Secretary Frank Wiggins, Chamber 
of Commerce, Los Angeles. 



\ 



THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION AND 

PEACE CONGRESS. 
April 14 to 17 odr National Peace Congress 
will meet at Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
for the purpose of creating throughout this 
country a public opinion which will re-enforce 
our representations at the Second Hague Con- 
gress this summer. Eminent representatives 
from Europe will take part, such as W. T. 
Stead and Maarten Maartens. One session will 
be given to Women's Relation to the peace 
movement. A young people's meeting will be 
held on the afternoon of Tuesday, April 16, 
under the direction of Superintendent Wm. H. 
Maxwell to which the schools of the country 
are asked to send delegates. It is suggested 
that the high school principal or one of the 
teachers take up this matter and accompany 
the delegation. The younsr people will be met 
and cared for in the city if notice is sent in 
advance to Miss Mary J. Pierson, Room 8, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, the 
headquarters of the National Peace Congress. 



CLEVELAND MAY 8-11. 
The program announced for the joint meet- 
ing of art and manual training teachers at 
Cleveland assures a most valuable discussion. 
Sir Casper Pur den Clarke, director of Metro- 
politan Museum of Fine Arts, New York 
City; Henry Turner Bailey, Frank Forest 
Frederick; Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, M. 
W. Murray, Fred W. Daniels, and other lead- 
ing teachers of art and of manual training are 
on the program. 
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Laird & Lee's Modern Penmanship, by C. L. 
Ricketts and G. F. Herhold, published by Laird 
& Lee, Chicago, consists of a thoroughly prac- 
tical system of instruction in the chirographic 
art, with lessons in modern artistic and com- 



mercial lettering. Various styles of alphabets 
are given: Script, German Text, Old English, 
Italic, "Round Hand," "Modified Round 
Hand" and vertical forms. Their practical ap- 
plication as exemplified in the making of di- 
plomas, resolutions, card writing, engrossing, 
marking and correspondence is also demon- 
strated. Studies in writing, positions for hold- 
ing pen, movement exercises, forms for letters, 
visiting cards, invitations, and many other fea- 
tures are included in this valuable work. 

g6 pages. Illustrated. io54x7f4 inches. 
Board covers, cloth back, stamped in two col- 
ors, 60. Seal brown cloth, gold stamping, $1. 



SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL. Edited by 
Edwin C. Roedder, Instructor in German, 
University of Wisconsin. Goth, i2mo, 352 
pages, with notes and vocabulary. Price, 70 
cents. American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
This edition, which differs from all other 
editions in several important particulars, has 
been prepared to meet the needs of younger 
students, as well as those more advanced. Be- 
sides the usual notes meant to assist in the 
understanding and appreciation of the text, 
there is a special set of notes designed to aid 
the students in visualizing an actual stage per- 
formance and to give suggestions for expres- 
sive reading. The appendix contains sixteen 
poems on Tell and his country by Schiller and 
others, and some extracts in modernized Ger- 
man from Tschudi, Schiller's chief source. The 
vocabulary is unusually full in phraseology 
and idioms; the introduction, which contains 
an analysis of the drama, gives a conservative 
view of the Tell saga. There is a full biliog- 
raphy. 



DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS. 

by D. K Augsburg, author of "Augsburg 

Drawing." 64 pages, illustrated. Price 3Dc. 

The Educational Publishing Co., Boston, 

New York, Chicago. 

This is an excellent presentation of the sub- 
ject for use in the primary grades, and will 
meet the need of many teachers for a system- 
atic arrangement of drawing suitable for crayon 
work. Its treatment of perspective, of masses, 
and gradual introduction to the foreground 
picture of sky, middle distance and back- 
ground is very simple and effective. In the 
last ten pages more detail is introduced in the 
drawing of fruits, flowers and use of shadows. 
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THE SUnnBR SCHOOL off the 



Nortberi Illinois State Normii School 

DeKalb, Illinois 

will open on MONDAY, JUNB 94. aiMl will contlnne 
«lx weeks. Tuition Is free A term fee- of one dollar 
is the only expense for instraction. Send for circular 

UNIVERSITYhILUNOIS 

THE 8TATE UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER SESSION 

JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 16. 1907 

Better facilities and more courses than ever 
before. Tuition $12. Free scholarships. A free 
scholarship will be given to all high school 
teachers in Illinois, and to all other teachers 
who can matriculate In the University. 

Prominent lecturers and many special fea- 
tures. 

Courses will be offered in Art and Design, 
Botany, Chemistry, Drawing (General Engineer- 
ing), Economics, Education, English, French, 
German, History, Household t^ience, Latin, 
Manual Training, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Philosophy, Physics, 
Physical Training (for men and women), Physi- 
ography, Rhetoric, Spanish, Political Science, 
I^ychology, and Zoology. 

Circulars and fuV information on applieaton to 
THOiVIAS ARKLE CLARK. DIRECTOR 
• URBANA, ILLINOIS 



Harvard University 

Summer Courses, 1907 
July a— August 9 

For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOYB, CMBbrldffe, JVUsi. 



HE TEACHERS' COLLEGE OF INDIANAPOLIS 

For the TnUnlnff 4»f fClndergartaer« and Primary 
Teachers. 

Reifnlar coarse two years. Preparatory Course, one 
year. Post Graduate Course for Normal Teachers, 
one year. Primary trainiuflr a part of the refirular work. 

CLASSES FORMED Hi 8BPTBMBBR AND JANUARY. 

NINETY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS GRANTED 
Each rear, special Primary Class in May and June. 
Send for Catalosrue. Mrs. Blira A. BUkcr» President. 

The William N. Jackson Memorial Institute 
23d and Alabama Streets. 



FOR RENT OR SALE 

A private school, in a suburb of Chicago, 
advantageously environed and pictures- 
quely located near a beautiful natural 
park. A substantial, well equipped home 
with good accommodations for twenty- 
five children and school house detached. 
Great possibilities in this proposition. 

For details inquire of the principal. 
M. C, HOUGH, 359 Thatcher Ave., 
River Forest, Illinois 



Yale University 

Summer School 

Tbird Session, |uly 8 to Aogtist 16. 190; 

l■ou^sjCi:^ in Biology, Cfaemlatry^ Com- 
mercial Geography, Drawing-, Edu- 
cation (Hietory, Theory, and Methods! 
EniirHsh (Literature and Rhetorki 
French, Gtoloey, German, Greek. 
History (American and European), 
Latin, Mathematics^ Physical Edii^ 
cation, Physics, Pajt^hology, School 
AdminUtratioD. 

These covirses are designed for 
teachers and students. Some are ad* 
vanced courses, others are Intro- 
ductory. 

About one hundred suites of rootn* 
in the dormitories are available for 
students. 

Foi circDUr&coDttiAiag (nil i«fori&Alioa«4dr?ss 

Yale Summer School 

1^5 Elm Street, Nev^ Haven, Confiecticst 



TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Columbia Universiti 

New York, City 

Professioiml and Gr!iduat<> Courses iMidla 
to Def^^rees of B.S., A.M., and Ph. D-, 
Diplomas in Teaching and J^upervfflSon* 

33 Departmenia, 4J 8chciols of Observation 1 
Practice, 185 Courses of iuRtruetlon, 15iOOffir< 
and Inatructors, 1035 Resident Students^ 14 
PartUl Students, 5 Fellovrshlps, 36 ^ 

ships, S4l8,um).tM:) Annutil Expenditujie, 

Announcement for ]Kl7-l)8 ready April liL 

TEACHERS COLLEGE PUBLICATION j 

Tttifhtrn Vollege Heeord bi- monthly, Slli 
fl.OU per year. 

ContribiUioan io Edutatkm^ 2nd year, T5c ^ 
|2.50 A number, 

Ediirjitumnl UeprinU^ No. 1, Report of Mi 
chiiisetts CommHiee on IndusMn] Edu 
60 ciMita, 

Deacriptive circular on application. 

Jam^ £. Ru^€ll^ LL. D^ Dean 



ISEEDS for SCnOOLSI 

Caii be obtained in any nuanUtr from 

iThe School Garden AssociatiofiJ 

1 StatioD A BOSTON, MASS.1 




SPL ENDID SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

==^=^^^^^ WITH ^^===== 



School and Home Education 

I. The American Review of Reviews « $3 00 

Woman's Home Companion . . 1 00 

School and Home Education i 35 



Success 



Our price for the three is only $ "J.OO 

( Magazine may be added to this comMnatlon for 75c additional. ^^ ^^ 



a. The World To-day ....'... . $i 50 
School and Home Education i 35 

(The World To-day has been adopted by the Illinois Teachers Readfai^ Circle.) 

Our price for the two is only $I.iSO 

Cosmopolitan may be added to this combination for 78c additional. ^^ w 

3. ''THE WHOLE FAMILY GR.01/P/' 

The Delineator $■ 50 

McClure's Magazine 1 00 

The World's Work 3 00 

School and Home Education 1 35 

Our price for the four is only $^.00 

4. The Woman's Home Companion . . . . $i oo 
School and Heme Education i 35 



Our price for the two is only $I«CO 

\merican Boy « $1 00 

[>l and Home Education i 35 

Our price for the two is only $L50 

itry Life in America $4 00 

ol and Home Education . i 35 

Our price for the two is only $3*75 

3arden Magazine . $i oo 

dI and Home Education • > ^5 

Our price for the two is only $I#75 



The above are all excellent mairazines for general readiti^r. In each group is a good paper on 
current events, which by lakiniic advantaere of the combination oflFer is secured at a very reasonable 
price. The mag-azines may be sent to ditlerent addresses if desired. 



SEND ALL ORDEIIS TO 



SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION 

BLOOMINGTON, ^ ^ ^ ^ ILLINOIS 



Xhe Extraordinary ^u^^^^sJ 



of Ihe puputnr text-bookie in 
Bnirif $li iMMtgurngf and Ommmar 

STEPS IN ENGLISH 

bids imir to be equaled by that 
of the 

PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS] 

a new series in 111 nee books t 
by Dr. i Milne 



Steps in English 

A distinct innovation in teaching English luDguage and ertnv 

Book I— ForTliir^i, Fourth* and Fifth Years, 40 cents. 
BooAe ]l--For Sixth, Sevettih, and EigHtb Yc«r$| dOceiit»* 



Progressive Arithmetics 

A new three book series by Dr. William J* Milne 

First Bortk— For the First Four YcAr», SB ctnt^. 
Second Book- For the FIfih «nd Sijitli Vcar«, 40oenls 
Third Be ok— For the Highest Grmmmar Grides« 45 cents 

These booKSi In concent and plEOi represent a natural Evolution in u 
of teaching Arithmetic, but not a Revolutton. 



Wllte to li# for informiition aDout tbene and ottter new bodks 

«,,v. AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

Clii>;tii«i«tt 

^•^'^^^^ 52f-5.1i Wabash Avenue, CttlCAOt* 



SCHOOb>^HOME 

EDUCATION 

DEVOTED TO 

THE INTERESTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



MAY, 1907. 
THE EDITOR'S EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. ssx-sae 

Indiana in the Lead.— Supt. Greenwood's Question. — Our Educational Need.— 
Religion and Education. — The Religious Creed of Science. 



ISCUSSIONS AND REPORTS. 






Central Units of Study . . 


Br. OharlM A. ICclf urry 


386 


What Sfiall we do to Improve Our High 






Schools? .... 


H. A. HoUister 


839 


The Sunny Side of Literature 




842 



WITHIN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. George Alfred Brown 847-368 

Observation Studies. — One High School. — The Vacation Schools of Chicago. 

LITERARY ARTICLES. 

Educational Studies in Ruskin Pauline Schneider 853 

Legends of the Rhine .... Mra. Geo. p. Brown 856 

Los Angeles and Vicinity .... 360 

COMMENT 363-866 

The Use of Growing Central Ideas in Teaching Children.— The N. E. A. Meeting at 
Los Angeles. — The Playground Association of America.— Joliet School Board Supports a 
Teachers* Summer School.— The Records of the Virginia Company of London 1619-1624. — 
Estimates of Population. — Help Berea. — Book Table. — Editorial Mention and Business No- 
tices. — The Magazines. — New Books. — Reports. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

Copyright, ltt07, by 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Xatervd •• 8«cond-CI»ii Mall Matter at Blo«mlnffton, Ullnoli 
P<jbliah«4 MonthJjr except Jalf end Aiiguit. 

TOi.ane XXVI, No. 9. Termai ^^ Oont« a Number 

tn lOle Number, 983. $1.85 a Tear. 



The Story of Our English Grandfathers 

This book is already in its fourth edition. Teachers using^ it 
write: "It is the most usable book to be found on English 
History for use in grammar grades, because it interests the 
pupils in the subject. By keeping American institutions always 
in mind, it enables the reader to trace in the story of the Anglo- 
Saxon race the development of the forms of our own govern- 
ment. * 



Pres. John W. Cook, of Northern Illinois State Normal, writes of this 
oook: 

It is history relieved of unimportant details. It traces the genesis and 
growth of those ideas that explain our political, industrial and religious free- 
dom and, in consequence, is full of energetic movement. I count it a contri- 
bution to the literature of the school since it will awaken a sense of historic 
values and will organize American historic data. The style is simple and 
attractive. 

The Introductory Price is 75 Cents 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BLOOMINGTON, lU, 



Reading for Primary Grades 

ONE PURPOSE of reading in the lower grades is to develop power to ap- 
preciate literature and the finer instincts of right living as the class 
advances through successive years. 

A CAREFUL SELECTION of material suited to each step in this devel- 
opment should be made. 

THE NATURAL ORDER of growth seems to be from Fairy Starie^ through 
well told True Stories, to stories that are Goc:d LiteroAure. 

A SERIES to be used in the first four or five grades in the order given, is: 
Classic Stories for the Little Ones, Stories of Indian Children, Rofoini 
Crusoe for Boys and Girls, The Story of Ulysses, Wagner Opera Stor 
Pioneers of the Revolution, Tales of Troy. 

Write us for introductory prices and complete descriptive catalot^ 
supplementary reading. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING C0.» Bloomington, 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



Our neighbor on the 
Indiana in east is still in the fore- 

the Lead. front of all the states 

in the Mississippi val- 
ley in educational legislation. In no 
other state do the "teachers get prac- 
tically everything they ask for," and 
this is what the last legislature of 
Indiana gave them, according to the 
published bulletin of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The 
teaching force of that state is an im- 
mense influence with the legislature 
because of the saneness and persistence 
of its demands and because of the 
united action of all educational insti- 
tutions, public and private. Its system 
of public schools is the most systematic 
and at the same time the most demo- 
cratic of any state in the Union. In no 
state does the individual teacher have 
greater freedom, and in no state is 
there so great unity of purpose and 
method of achieving it. This has been 
attained through fifty years of united 
effort, each step of which became,, in 
the early years of growth, common 
procedure before it was formulated in- 
to law. The State Teachers' Associa- 
tion led by the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction formulates a basis for 
school legislation which is followed by 
the general assembly in its legislative 
enactments. This is possible because 
the educational group is an influential 



factor in every community, and each 
battle is won before it begins. 

The last legislature made twelve 
legislative enactments, all for the bet- 
terment of public education, and not 
one to its detriment. Among these are 
the following: 

1. The state tax for tuition is in- 
creased two (2) cents on each hundred 
dollars; thus making it possible to in- 
crease the pay of teachers. 

2. The law fixes a minimum wage 
below which no teacher can be em- 
ployed, and, also, provides for three 
classes of qualifications of teachers, the 
minimum wage increasing as the quali- 
fications increase. The State Board of 
Education fixes the standards of schol- 
arship and efficiency and interprets 
such terms as "high school," "equiva- 
lent," etc. 

3. It also increases the power of the 
State Board of Education by making 
that body a State Teachers* Training 
Board with power to fix the conditions 
under which qualified institutions can 
prepare teachers for the public schools 
and have all the privileges of public 
training schools supported by the 
state. This will probably solve the 
question of organization of more state 
normal schools. 

4. It makes obligatory the discon- 
tinuance of any township school of 
twelve pupils or fewer and requires 
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that free transportation be provided to 
a central school. It permits the aban- 
donment of a school of fifteen pupils. 

5. It provides for greater state aid 
to poor corporations so that all chil- 
dren shall have equal opportunities. 

6. It compels the school trustees to 
provide janitor service for all schools. 

7. It makes Lincoln's birthday a 
holiday in Indiana. This was because 
Indiana helped to make Lincoln by 
protecting him as a citizen when a boy. 

There are other minor acts but im- 
portant in providing for better articu- 
lation in different parts of the system. 

Is there any other state in the Union 
that can stand along side of Indiana in 
educational enactments, which will do 
so much for the betterment of the edu- 
cation of the children, at a single ses- 
sion ? 

Recurring to Superin- 
5upt. Oreen- tendent Greenwood's 
wood's Question, question, "Where may 
it be found and what 
is interest ?" one seeking an answer will 
first ask whether interest is internal or 
external to the soul interested. There 
can be but one answer. Interest is an 
activity of the psyche. There is the 
teaching psyche and the learning psyche 
in every act of formal teaching. The 
commanding purpose or interest of the 
teacher is to arouse lively and sustained 
interest in the pupil in the matter that 
is the subject of study. This seems to 
locate the two kinds of interest that are 
essential elments of every act of school 
instruction in which teacher and pupil 
are personally and reciprocally en- 
gaged ; the one is in the pupil and the 
other is in the teacher. 

What is this state or act called in- 
terest? Who will tell us? 



A large per cent of 
Our Bducatloaal elementary and sec- 
Need, ondary school teach- 
ers are without an 
adequate conception of what is the ed- 
ucational purpose of the school, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the home or of 
society. It is the common purpose of 
all to give information, to teach facts. 
The learner has accumulated an 
abundance of these before entering 
school at six years of age, and he ac- 
quires many more during the next two 
years. The first two years of school 
life is given up to the teaching of facts, 
and. making the muscles obedient to the 
will. The first facts are those which 
we call the mechanics of knowledge — 
reading, writing, and number. The 
facts of out of school life, or former 
experience, are used to excite interest 
in the mastery of these uninteresting 
facts. ' 

Fifty years ago it was thought that 
the sole purpose of the elementary 
school was to teach children to read, 
to spell, to cast up accounts, and to 
write (penmanship). The conviction 
prevails today among a majority of 
the older and oldest generations now 
living that this is the sole function of 
the school at this time. 

The approved opinion among those 
who have continued to be students of 
the. problem of education, is that the 
commanding purpose of elementary 
and secondary education is the devel- 
opment of power to use facts in solv- 
ing the problems of life, and incident- 
ally to increase the accumulation of 
valuable facts. The child is the germ 
of the niost powerful being on earth — 
yes, of the most powerful being in the 
universe, and the school must see to it 
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that this germ is adequately nourished 
and directed, and not arrested in its 
growth. Men are slaves, or tyrants, or 
sinful through weakness — ^because of 
undeveloped power; power of heart, 
hand, and head. Power is developed 
through exercise of it in ordering facts 
to the end that truth shall be revealed. 
This is the meaning of the statement 
that the "commanding purpose of the 
school is the right ordering of the 
lives of the young." 

The school begins by training the 
child to command his muscles, and to 
order his facts to the end that they 
shall lead toward right thinking. In 
learning the mechanics of reading, for 
example, every step in the child's pro- 
gress may be made a step in the devel- 
opment of power. Some methods of 
procedure are more favorable to the 
growth of power than others. 

It is the specific function of educa- 
tion to nourish and strengthen the 
child's reliance upon his own power, by 
leading him in the use of facts to the 
discovery of other facts. Hence the 
maxim (or half truth) "never tell the 
child what he can find out for him- 
self." 

The moral, if we may so call it, of 
all this is that what education seeks to 
do for the student is to set him free 
from the domination of sense. This 
subjection to sense is what the Hindu 
sages call "maya" or unreality. Edu- 
cation must give freedom through the 
discovery of the truth, the reality. Ev- 
ery person must win his freedom by the 
exercise of his own power. There is 
no need that so many weaklings grad- 
uate from our elementary and second- 
ary schools. 



Religion and educa- 
Religlonand tion are at heart one 

Bducatloo. and the same. This is 

so because of the unity 
of the universe. We admit it to be so 
when we declare that the aim of edu- 
cation is the freedom of the individual. 
We recognize this to be true when we 
reflect that the movement of evolution 
is a persistent progress toward this 
freedom. 

The religions of the world are based 
upon the doctrine that the creator of 
worlds and of man is free, and that it 
is man's nature to rise toward his own 
realization of this freedom. To be 
perfect as the Father in Heaven is per- 
fect, is to be free. To be free is to be 
in accord with the laws of the universe, 
which are the laws of God. Every act 
in accord with these laws is not only a 
free act, but it is a religious act because 
it reunites (binds back) the creature 
with the creator, the child with the 
father. 

There are two currents in the pro- 
cess of man's evolution toward his free- 
dom. The one is forward and upward ; 
the other is backward and downward. 
The one is forward toward freedom^ 
the other back toward the animal; 
forward toward the ideal, backward 
toward the sensuous. Man is able to 
choose the current with which he will 
move. Every human being of normal 
endowments knows this. He may ig- 
nore it as to himself, but he will insist 
upon it in others. 

The forward life is the religious life; 
the sensuous life is the non-religious 
life — the life of the brute endowed 
with intelligence. 

All true education for whatever pur- 
suit in life is, therefore, a religious edu- 
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cation. The ideal social (ethical) life 
is the ideal religious life. 

We talk of "religious" institutions 
and "secular" institutions, and some 
go even so far as to declare that they 
are directly opposed. There are per- 
verted institutions like the brothel of 
morals, the Brocken of politics, or the 
Inferno of frenzied finance and busi- 
ness; but they are not human institu- 
tions. They are the institutions of 
degenerate man, of intelligent beasts 
who have buried their ideals under an 
avalanche of sensuous ambitions — per- 
verted intellects who have raised these 
perverted institutions mountain high. 
Human institutions have arisen in the 
natural process of the evolution of man 
for the purpose of helping him on to- 
ward the achievement of his freedom. 
God is the author of institutions as he 
is of man, but man is endowed with 
the power to choose the worse when 
he knows the better, and God does not 
interfere. His mills grind slow but in 
the long run they "compel the wrath of 
man to praise Him." 

All unperverted human institutions 
are religious institutions. The institu- 
tion of education is the twin sister of 
the instituton of religion, when we 
come to understand the Sermon on the 
Mount and the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 



The following is one 
The Religious ^^ ^ series of leaflets. 
Creed of Science, numbering thirty or 
more, which have been 
and are being published in the 
daily press. They seek to give 
an outline of the process of the ev- 
olution of religion, philosophy and sci- 
ence and to show the contribution that 



science has made and is making to both 
philosophy and religion. By religion 
is here meant the doctrine of God's re- 
lation to nature and man as distin- 
guished from the religious forms and 
ceremonies employed in the services of 
the church. This leaflet is the sub- 
stance of a religious creed lately form- 
ulated by Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the 
distinguished physical scientists of 
England. Physical science is the most 
materialistic of all the sciences. This 
statement Prof. Lodge holds to be a 
rational inference or conclusion from 
the discoveries already made or now in 
the process of being made in the phys- 
ical world : 

Sir Oliver Lodge says: 

"From the viewpoint of the teacher and the 
trainer of teachers the following clauses have 
been drafted by me as afFording.a partially sci- 
entific basis for future religious education : 

Q. — What are you? A. — A being, alive and 
conscious upon this eardi, my ancestors having 
ascended by gradual processes from the lower 
forms of animal life and with stnigs^le, and 
suffering, become man. 

Q. — What, then, is meant by the fall of 
man? A. — ^At a certain stage of development 
man became conscious of the difference between 
right and wrong, so that thereafter when his 
actions fell below a normal standard of con- 
duct he felt ashamed and sinful. Nevertheless, 
the possibility of the fall marks a rise in the 
scale of existence. Creatures below that level 
are irresponsible, feel no shame, suffer no re- 
morse and are said to have no conscience. 

Q. — What is the distinctive character or 
manhood? A. — ^That he has responsibility for 
his acts, having acquired the power of choos- 
ing between good and evil, with freedom to 
obey one motive rather than another. 

Q. — What is the duty of man? A. — ^To as- 
sist his fellows, to develop his own higher self, 
strike toward good in every way and open his 
powers generally to seek to know the laws of 
nature and obey the will of God in whose serv- 
ice alone can be found that harmonious exer- 
cise of the faculties which is synonymous with 
perfect freedom. 

Q.— What is meant by good and evil? A. — 
Good is that which promotes development and 
is in harmony with the will of God. It is akin 
to health, and beauty, and happiness. Evil is 
that which retards or frustrates development 
and injures some part of the universe. It is 
akin to disease, ugliness and misery. 

Q. — How does man know good from evil? 
A. — His own nature when uncorrupted is suf- 
ficiently in tune with the universe to enable 
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him to be well aware in general of what is 
pleasing and displeasing, a guiding spirit of 
which he himself should be the real, effective 
portion. 

Q. — How comes it evil exists. A. — ^Acts and 
thoughts are evil when below the nonnaY 
standard attained by humanity. The possibil- 
ity of evil is a necessary consequence of the 
rise in the scale of moral existence, just as an 
organism whose normal temperature is far 
above the absolute zero is necessarily liable to 
damage by deadly cold; but cold is not itself 
a positive or created thing. 

Q. — What is sin? A. — Sin is a deliberate, 
willful act of a free agent, who sees better and 
chooses worse, and thereby acts injuriously to 
himself and others. The root of sin is sel- 
fishness, whereby needless trouble and pain is 
inflicted on others. It is akin to moral suicide. 

Q. — Are there beings lower in the scale of 
existence than man? A. — Multitudes. In ev- 
ery part of the earth where life is possible we 
find it developed. Life exists in every variety 
of animal of earth, air, and sea, !Sind in every 
species of plant. 

Q. — Are there beings higher in the scale of 
existence than man? A. — Man is the highest 
of dwellers on the planet, earth, but the earth 
is only one of many planets warmed by the 
sun, and the sun onlv one of a myriad of sim- 
ilar suns which are so distant we hardly see 
them, and group them indiscriminately as stars. 
We may he, sure that in some of these innu- 
merable worlds circulating about distant suns 
there must be beings far higher in the scale 
of existence than ourselves. Indeed^ we have 
no knowledge which enables us to assert the 
absence of intelligence anywhere. 

Q. — What caused and what maintains exist- 
ence? A. — Of our own knowledge we are un- 
able to realize the meaning of origination and 
maintenance. All we can accomplish in the 
physical world is to move things about by 
means of our bodily organisms and leave them 
to act on each other, but we conceive there 
must be some intelligence supreme over the 
whole process of evolution, else things could 
not be as organized and beautiful as they are. 

Q. — Is man helped in his struggle upward? 
A. — Man has not brought himself into exist- 
ence, nor can he, unaided, maintain^ existence 
or achieve anything whatever. There is cer- 
tainly a power in the universe vastly beyond 
our comprehension. We trust and believe it 
to be a good, loving power, able and willing 
to help us and all creatures and guide us wisely 
without detriment to our incipient freedom. 
This loving kindness surrounds us every mo- 
ment; in It we live and have our real being. 
It is the mainspring of love and joy and beauty. 
We call it the grace of God, and it is it that 
sustains and enriches all the worlds. It may 
take a multiplicity of forms, but its essence and 
higher meaning are specially revealed to dwell- 
ers on this earth in the form of the divinely 
human, perfect life of Jesus Christ, through 
whose spirit and loving influence man may 
hope to rise to heights at present inaccessible. 

Q. — How may we become informed of things 
too high for our own knowledge? A, — We 
should strive to learn from the great teachers, 



prophets, poets and saints of the human race 
whose writings are opened to us by education. 
Especially should we learn how to interpret 
and understand the bible, which the nations 
hold in such high honor. 
• Q- — What, then, do you reverently believe 
can be deduced from a study of the records 
and traditions of the past in the light of the 
present? A. — I believe in one infinite eternal 
being, a guiding, loving father in whom all 
things exist. I believe the divine nature is 
specially revealed to man in Jesus Christ, who 
lived, and taught, and suffered in Palestine 
1,900 years ago, and since has been worshiped 
in the christian church as the immortal son of 
God and Savior of the world. I believe the 
Holy Spirit is ever ready to help us along the 
way to goodness and truth and that prayer is ' 
the means of communion between man and 
God, and it is our privilege by faithful serv- 
ice to enter a life of eternal communion with 
God. 

Q. — What is meant by the life eternal? A. 
— Whereas our territorial existence, our tem- 
porary and real existence, continues without 
ceasing in either the higher or lower form ac- 
cording to our use - of the opportunities, by 
means of grace that fullness of life ultimately 
attainable represents a state of perfection at 
present inconceivable to us. 

Q. — What is the significance of communion 
with the saints? A.— Higher and holier be- 
ings must possess in fuller fruition those priv- 
ileges of communioa which already are 'fore- 
shadowed by our own faculties, language and 
sympathy, and mutal aid, and just as we find 
our power of friendly help not altogether lim- 
ited to our own order of being so I conceive 
an existence of mightv fellowship of love and 
service. 

Q. — What do you understand by prayer? 
A.— -That >yhen our spirits are attuned to the 
spirit of righteousnes our hopes and aspira- 
tions exert an influence far beyond their con- 
scious range and in a true sense bring us into 
communion with our Heavenly Father. By 
this power or filial petition called prayer we 
are encouraged to ask anything we need as 
children ask their parents, in a spirit of trust 
and submission, and we may strengthen our 
faith in the efficacy of prayer by pleading the 
example and merits of the Lord Jesus. 

Q.— What is meant by the kingdom of 
heaven? A. — ^The kingdom of heaven is the 
most essential feature of Christianity. It sig- 
nifies a harmonious condition or state in which 
the divine will is perfectly obeyed. It repre- 
sents the highest state of existence, individual 
and social, which we can conceive. Our whole 
efforts should, directly or indirectly, make 
ready its way in our hearts, lives, and in the 
lives of others. It is the ideal state of society 
toward which reformers are striving. It is 
the ideal of a conscious existence toward the 
same aim." 

VIEWS COMMAND ATTENTION. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is one of England's leading 
sciemtists. Recently his utterance on vari- 
ous topics of religious belief and dogma have 
attracted wide attention. His attitude, which 
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expresses the attitude of many other liberal 
scientists in England, is defined in the follow- 
ing paragraph in an article he contributed to 
the reviews. 

"Assertions are made concerning material 
facts in the name of religion. These, science 
is bound to criticise. Testimony is borne to 
inner personal experience; on that physical 
science does well to be silent. Nevertheless 
many of us are impressed with the conviction 
that everything in the universe may become 



intelligible if we go the right way to work, and 
so we are coming to recognize, on the one 
hand, that every system of truth must be in- 
timately connected with every other, and that 
this connection will constitute a trustworthy 
support as soon as it is revealed by the pro- 
gress of knowledge; and on the other hand, 
that the extensive foundation of truth now Ik- 
ing laid by scientific workers will ultinutdj 
support a gorgeous building of esthetic feeliqg 
and religfious faith." 



CENTRAL UNITS OF STUDY. 

DR. CHARLES A. MC MURRY. 



It is commonly admitted by teachers 
that a few important topics well 
worked out and mastered give better 
knowledge and training than a multi- 
tude of facts merely enumerated in a 
book and transferred to the memory. 
But while we know that instruction 
should center upon a few well-organ- 
ized topics we know equally well that 
in nine cases out of ten it spreads it- 
self loosely over a wide range of facts 
but poorly assimilated. In this respect 
teachers naturally follow a well estab- 
lished traditional mode of work based 
upon custom and text books. The 
superintendents are very largely pre- 
occupied with administrative duties 
and feel compelled to allow instruction 
to run in its usual channels. 

It is to turn the current of thought 
and effort among teachers into the 
channels furnished by a few central 
units of thought that this article and 
others which are to follow it are writ- 
ten. In order to project a plan which 
is both plain and useful, examples of 
such central topics must be given and 
worked out far enough to suggest the 
necessary fullness of detail. The selec- 
tion and treatment of such large units 
of study are grounded upon two con- 



trolling principles which may be stated 
at the start. 

First, such a large topic has one 
central idea which is its nucleus and its 
organizing principle. 

Second, this idea grows; it is vital, 
and under proper conditions it must 
grow. The natural evolution of this 
organizing idea gives us the process of 
instruction.- 

Our purpose, therefore, is, by means 
of illustrative examples, to show the 
natural growth of a central idea as it 
unfolds itself and as it reaches out to 
appropriate and organize its environ- 
ment. 

The broad fields of literature and 
history, geography and natural science 
furnish the standard examples of this 
growth and organization of knowledge 
around central ideas. It is by dealing 
directly and successfully with the con- 
trolling ideas which permeate and 
unify the thought materials of these 
prime studies that any theory of in- 
struction must justify itself. 

Our first illustration touches the his- 
tory of the growth of the Pennsylvania 
railroad. The movement of thought 
in the development of this topic may 
be shown in outline as follows : 
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From 1825 on Philadelphia was 
very anxious to secure a good traffic 
route across the mountains to Pittsburg 
so as to enjoy a ftdl share of the trade 
of the west, just as New York City had 
already secured by way of the Hudson 
and Erie canal a monopoly of the trade 
from the Great Lakes. Pennsylvania 
had at this time a system of state 
canals paralleling its important rivers 
and "reaching almost across the moun- 
tains. 

In 1834 the canal commission under 
state authority completed the building 
of the first railway from Philadelphia 
to Columbia, below Harrisburg. It 
was to serve as a connecting link be- 
tween the Delaware river and the Sus- 
quehanna canal. At the same time the 
state built the famous Portage railroad 
across the forty miles of high moun- 
tain barrier which separated the east- 
em and western canals of the state; 
the eastern along the Juanita to Hal- 
lidaysburg and the western from 
Johnstown along the Conemaugh to 
the Allegheny. For many years Penn- 
sylvania operated these two short rail- 
roads as links in the canal system of 
the state. 

The building and operation of these 
early lines by the state furnish a very 
interesting story of the crude and 
primitive methods of railroading when 
locomotive engines were first used and 
when every man could haul private 
loads over the public tracks with his 
own team of mules or horses. 

In the meantime the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company had been chartered 
by the state and in 1847 began to build 
its main line between Harrisburg and 
Pittsburg. The engineering difficul- 
ties of carrying a railroad through this 



forest and mountain wilderness were, 
for that day, very great. The bold 
and reckless enterprise with which the 
engineers of that day ventured to lay 
a continuous track across the highest 
ridges of the AUeghenies furnishes an 
interesting chapter in the early rail- 
roading in this country. 

During the fifties the state, not be- 
ing very successful in its building and 
management of railways, sold out to 
the Pennsylvania company its interest 
in the two short lines first built so that 
by 1852 this company was in posses- 
sion of a continuous line for through 
trains from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 
The head waters of the Ohio were thus 
connected with tide water; the Alle- 
gheny mountains were no longer a 
barrier between the east and the west, 
and Philadelphia had gained its share 
of the western trade. 

With this central trunk line as a 
basis the Pennsylvania company has 
steadily built up its railroad system. 
The main steps in this growth may be 
brifly summed up as follows, (the full 
details of treatment are given else- 
where) : 

1. The extension of the main line 
from Pittsburg to Chicago and St. 
Louis so as to tap the great centers of 
western trade and turn the increasing 
volume of western traffic to Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia. 

2. The eastern extension from 
Philadelphia to New York City by the 
purchase of the New Jersey lines, thus 
making New York the main eastern 
terminus and gaining a monopoly of 
the immense passenger and freight 
traffic between the large eastern cities. 

3. The building or incorporation of 
numerous branch lines, to the north 
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and south, thus reaching out to all the 
great cities of the United States east 
of the Mississippi and north of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Many of these 
branch lines are of great importance 
and have poured in a constantly in- 
creasing traffic toward the central 
trunk line. 

4. As a consequence the main trunk 
line has been rebuilt and enlarged over 
and over again. These extensive and 
costly betterments have included the 
shortening of curves by tunneling, lev- 
eling of tracks, heavy ballasting, solid 
bridge building, short cuts, double 
tracking, four tracking and other 
costly track improvements. 

5. The improvements necessary in 
large cities have cost many scores of 
millions and include the purchase of 
extensive freight yards and numerous 
freight depots, great office buildings 
and passenger stations, extensive track 
elevations and tunnels, also elevators, 
wharves and ferry boats. 

6. The establishment of big machine 
shops as at Altoona for the building 
and repair of engines, cars and other 
equipment. 

7. The constant introduction of in- 
ventions and improvements has pro- 
duced a vast expense account. Such 
are newer and larger engines and cars, 
automatic couplers, heavy steel rails, 
Westinghouse brakes, refrigerator 
cars, vestibuled trains, interlocking 
switches, the block system, telegraphs 
and telephones. The growth of the 
Pennsylvania railroad in the last 75 
years has been marked by the adoption 
of many of the greatest improvements 
that the world has seen. 

8. With growth in quantity of busi- 
ness came increase in the number of 



employes till at the present time more j 
than 150,000 men are found on the 
pay rolls of this company, enough peo- 
ple with their dependent families to 
constitute the population of a great 
city. To keep up a well trained body 
of employes, to provide them good 
wages, insurance against accident, sav- 
ings banks for their surplus earnings, 
hospitals for the care of the injured 
and old age pensions have demanded 
careful and wise management. 

9. The business administration of 
such a vast corporation so as to keep 
it on a sound financial basis, to meet 
large and increasing expenses for im- 
provements and yet to provide a steady 
and reliable income to investors and 
stockholders has been the work of able 
railroad managers. 

10. The increasing volume of trafik 
between the east and the west with the 
steady growth of the country in pecu- 
lation and wealth may be fairly well 
measured by the increasing- business 
and capitalization of this road. A few 
millions covered the cost of the origi- 
nal line but the present capitalization 
of this company and its associated lines 
is near a thousand millions of dollars. 
Its tonnage in 1852, when the through 
line was first opened was 183,000 tons 
for one year. In 1902, just fifty years 
later, the average tonnage was 183,000 
tons per hour throughout the jrear. 

/We have thus enumerated the step 
which a fuller treatment would elab- 
orate into an interesting story of the 
growth of one of our large railroad 
systems. 

But the discussion naturally readies 
far beyond the above-mentioned top- 
ics. The remarkable growth of tte 
Pennsylvania railroad has brought fe 
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into direct relation to some of the most 
important interests and problems of 
the American people. 

First is the relation to government. 
The state government of Pennsylvania 
granted the first charter to the Penn- 
sylvania company and by various laws 
it has regulated its traffic. The city 
councils from which railways must se-^ 
cure important franchises and conces- 
sions have had much to do with the 
legal rights of the railroad company, 
e. g. Pittsburg, Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia. The national government, 
through the interstate commerce com- 
mission, assumes to regulate the tariffs 
of this and other companies engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

Equally important is the relation of 
the Pennsylvania railroad to business 
and men, merchants, . manufacturers 
and shippers generally. The question 
of tariflfs, rebates and differentials 
must be settled in some way. Big ship- 
pers like the Standard Oil Co. and the 
beef trust demand special privileges 
and cheaper rates. A definite explana- 
tion of these questions is legitimate 



when we trace out the growth of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., its neces- 
sary problems, and its vital relations to 
the commerce of the country. 

Thirdly^ the competition of large 
railroad systems with one another in 
their efforts to control local and 
through traffic, will bear examination. 
The Pennsylvania company and the 
New York Central are competitors for 
the trade of the west and of many of 
our largest cities. In this pursuit of a 
central idea to its natural outcome we 
are brought into the midst of our pres- 
ent unsolved problems. 

The Pennsylvania railroad is still 
growing, ever meeting new and larger 
problems. It is perhaps just as well,^ 
that in studying the growth and man- 
agement of one railroad system we 
should encounter the real commerciat 
problems of our day and the direct po- 
litical issues with which the American- 
people are now struggling. 

The further development of the 
leading thought involved in this study 
of the Pennsylvania railroad must be- 
left to another paper. 



WHAT SHALL WE DO TO IMPROVE OUR HIGH SCHOOLS? 

H. A. H01.USTER. 



In the general agitation in regard 
to schools and education the high 
school is not lacking consideration. 
Kvery now and then we hear of 
schemes proposed for their betterment. 
Because of this fact it seems opportune 
that we consider some of the needs of 
our secondary schools as they appear 
to an everyday observer and student 
of the problems peculiar to them. 

First of all let it be remembered that 



the general plane of secondary wort 
will advance as the elementary school 
is improved. At least one, probably 
two, years of work may be saved by 
this means alone, and the work of the 
seventh and eighth years be greatly 
enriched thereby. This does not mean 
at all that pupils will be pushed earlier 
into high school work, but that the ele- 
mentary work, and especially the 
training in the school arts will be much 
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better done. This will come about not 
by more drill so much as by a wider 
and fuller application of these arts in 
connection with literature, history, 
and nature work. 

It is along these lines that one of 
the greatest handicaps comes to the 
high school. As a result of these de- 
fects too much time is spent on Eng- 
lish; the pupils are poorly prepared 
for keeping note books, making draw- 
ings, and tabulating observations; 
they approach history study with an 
utter lack of the simple basis for in- 
terpretation of the significance of his- 
toric movements. The chief remedy 
here is more broadly trained teachers, 
more sympathetic treatment of mate- 
rial, and more eflfective supen'ision of 
the work as it proceeds from grade to 
grade. 

But the conditions which more di- 
rectly concern us at this writing are 
those to be found in connection with 
the work of the high school itself. 
First of all we need to protect the high 
schools from incompetency, both in 
teaching and in management. School 
boards, as a rule, are ordinary busi- 
ness people who serve without pay for 
the good of the community. They 
usually want to have good schools, but 
they do not always know by what 
means they are to be had. Especially 
is this true when it comes to the mat- 
ter of selecting teachers. We need a 
certification law which will require 
that all high school teachers be prop- 
erly qualified. Such qualification will 
need to include both scholarship and 
professional preparation as determined 
by both training and examination. If 
either of these two is to be omitted it 
may be the examination, — never the 



training, — and as long as examina- 
tions are required in licensing other 
professions, teachers can not justly 
ask entire release from them. Such a 
certification will not eliminate all the 
incompetents, but it will greatly reduce 
the number, and thereby make the in- 
competent a more noticeable exception 
At the same time it will prove a stimu- 
lus all along tlje line of public school 
teaching by putting a more fitting, be 
cause higher, standard upon the work 
of the secondary teacher. It will ab) 
protect school officials against such ap- 
plicants as come well recommendei 
who turn out to be utterly incompetent 
either for lack of professional train- 
ing, or scholarship, or both. 

Second, the smaller one, two, and 
three year high schools should be more 
closely related to some strong central 
high schools to which they are most 
naturally tributary. The overstram- 
ing of resources on the part of thee 
schools in order to maintain full high 
school courses should be discouraged, 
and their strength given to maintain- 
ing good elementary schools, with only 
as much high school work as can he 
well done. Let the comparativdy 
smaller number who wish to go oc 
with their studies go to the larger and 
stronger high schools nearest to them, 
and let the work be so adjusted that 
they may go fgrward in these schoc^i 
without loss of time, and without ex- 
tra cost of tuition. Practically all the 
work of the smaller school except sci- 
ence may be done in a way to make it 
acceptable to the larger school if too 
much work is not undertaken. And 
even in the case of science enough may 
be accomplished to greatly lessen the 
pupil's work in that subject and so en- 
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able him to gain time in some other 
line of school work. 

A third need of our high schools is 
that they be organized more fully in 
the direction of the needs of the com- 
munity life. This should mean an ad- 
justment of courses so as to bring the 
work of the high school more into the 
currents of modem industrial and so- 
cial development. We need to guard 
against any process of division into 
literary or preparatory schools on the 
one hand and trade schools on the 
other. A little wise redirection of our 
schools may greatly strengthen them 
and increase their usefulness, at the 
same time that such modification may 
prevent a segregation which may mean 
a real loSs to the schools. 

The older elements of the courses, 
the subjects recognized as fundamental 
in mathematics, science, language, and 
history should be retained; but even 
these may take a somewhat more con- 
crete form than has been customary, 
touching more vitally the every day 
problems of the individual and the 
state. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
the problem of financial support, with- 
out draining anything from the needs 
of the elementary schools, must be 
solved. And for this Illinois has her 
own idea. Better than any form of 
state aid that can be devised is the Illi- 
nois plan of enlarging the high school 
district. This is sane, practical, and in 
harmony with the spirit of our institu- 
tions. Not what the people receive, 
but what they themselves establish and 
maintain will they cherish and profit 



by. This is a principle fundamental to 
the nature and needs of a democracy in 
the process of evolution, as is our own. 
The test of this plan in the forty com- 
munities where the larger high school 
district has been adopted is ample 
proof of its sufficiency in solving the 
problem of financial support And if 
any object because it destroys the unity 
of the public school system, the modi- 
fied law of 1905 furnishes a way to 
avoid this cause for objection. Our 
attention has been called occasionally 
to the Minnesota plan of a state high 
school commission and the need of 
standardizing the high schools. This 
carries with it, among other things, a 
uniform examination of high school 
pupils set by state authority. The 
writer fails to see where Illinois would 
be benefited by such an addition to the 
machinery of our school system. The 
state university stands ready to co- 
operate with the high schools and all 
secondary institutions in securing such 
standardizing as may be desirable on 
a more rational basis than by examina- 
tions conducted by officials whose ap- 
pointment is subject to the uncertain- 
ties of state politics. 

By far the most essential thing is a 
solution of the problem of financial 
support which is in the interests of 
democratic progress, the progress of 
all the people, through participation in 
maintaining their own institutions. 
Let us foster the Illinois idea and work 
unitedly and enthusiastically for the 
general adcq)tion of the larger high 
school district. 
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THE SUNNY SIDE OF LITERATURE. 

MARGARET H. J. LAMPE. 

III. 
TWO UTERARY CI.UBS. 



Miss Berger had been in her new 
place about a month when young Mrs. 
Smythe and Mrs. Gill came to the 
school-room one afternoon at the close 
of school. "We come on a very pleas- 
ant errand," said the former. "You 
must have heard of our * Mental Stride 
Club.' It is very exclusive. I can tell 
you it's quite a compliment to you, for 
we've never taken in but one other 
teacher." "Thank you, I appreciate 
the honor, I'm sure," said Miss Berger. 
^*But my work is not all quite arranged 
yet, so I hardly know how much time 
I shall have at my disposal. What 
line of thought do you pursue?" 
**Well, last week, for instance, we had 
Emerson's Essays." "You don't mean 
you read all of them in a week?" in 
surprise. "Why, we were supposed to 
stud)' all of them by ourselves during 
the week and then at the meeting there 
were two papers, one on Emerson's 
life and the other on his works and 
then there was discussion. In that 
most of the time was spent on the 
question brought up by Mrs. Poser as 
to whether or not Emerson believed in 
transmigration of souls." "How was 
it settled?" asked Miss Berger, inno- 
cently. "Oh,. they didn't settle it. But 
you see we do take up very heavy work 
and deep questions." "Perhaps Miss 
Berger would like to look at our an- 
nual program," suggested Mrs. Gill, 
who had hitherto kept silent; "tlien 



she can see for herself that our plan is 
solid and improving — ^not so flimsy as 
that of the 'Shakespeare Club,' who 
merely read one play in tw^o months." 
She produced from her handsome 
bag a copy of a program printed in 
gold upon most expensive stationery. 
The teacher glanced it over hastily and 
noted that Emerson's Essays, Heroes 
and Hero Worshipers, Sartor R^ar- 
tus. The French Revolution, Matthew 
Arnold's Works, The Newcomcs. 
Pendennis, Henry Esmond, The Vir- 
ginians, Romola, Adam Bade and 
Middlemarch were each to be disposed 
of in one week while Robert Browning 
and Herbert Spencer were to be fav- 
ored by a fortnight apiece. With dif- 
ficulty she repressed a smile as she 
returned the scheme of work on whid 
the name of Thackeray was mis-spelled 
four times and that of Carlyle twice. 
"Yes, I see you have undertaken very 
heavy work," she said, "you must be 
hard studente. That makes me hesi- 
tate. You know I am not, like you, a 
lady of leisure. I don't think I couli 
find time to refresh my memory on anj 
one of those works in a single week so 
as to be able to discuss it at all thor- 
oughly." "Refresh your memoryr 
ejaculated Mrs. Smythe. "Why yos 
surely could do that if that's all yo3 
need!" "Besides," added Mrs. Gff- 
"membership in the 'Mental Stricie 
Club' is a key to all the best society s 
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town and that is rarely open to a 
teacher." The ladies made their adieus 
somewhat frostily after Miss Berger 
had promised to consider the matter. 
Some days later she sent a polite note 
to the club declining the honor on the 
ground that her school duties made it 
impossible for her to devote the whole 
of every Tuesday evening to their 
meetings. 

Not long after Miss Berger chanced 
to meet a Mrs. Gard, who had for- 
merly lived for years in her home 
town. She was carrying an armful of 
books. "Are you enjoying your win- 
ter's reading?" "Oh, ILord, no\r 
ejaculated Mrs. Gard. "Why I never 
even heard of Emerson and Browning 
and Carlyle and half the rest of those 
old pokes until this fall. Ei>joy them ! 
I should say not ! !" "But why do you 
study them then?" asked the amazed 
teacher. "Why? Come now, do you 
suppose I'd be lugging the arms off me 
with these books and loading my 
brains this way if I didn't simply have 
to? It's the only way now-a-days to 
keep in the swim. I don't suppose for 
a moment the rest enjoy it one bit bet- 
ter than I do. They were mad enough 
when you wouldn't join because they 
had hoped to get a lot of help out of 
you about understanding the pesky 
stuff. But, of course, they wouldn't 
own up. I'd bite my tongue out before 
I'd admit to them as' I have to you that 
all these books are a horrible bore to 
me. But such is life. We have to do 
lots of things we don't want to so as 
to be somebody." "You have my 
sympathy," said Miss Berger. "I 
imagine it must be very trying to read 
such a long list of authors whom you 
cannot enjoy, but I should think you 



would come to like them as you study." 
"Now look here," came the reply, "I 
don't deny that they are fine works and 
I don't doubt but what you enjoy them 
but you learned to appreciate such 
things young. I don't suppose you 
read all of them in one year either. 
Now I never learned to care for read- 
ing when I was young and the other 
women mostly didn't either, and we're 
trying to make up for lost time at a 
break-neck speed that is hard on our 
old bones. It isn't sensible either. If 
you can teach an old dog new tricks 
it'll have to be done slowly. I want 
you to be sure and teach my children 
to enjoy books before it's too late." 
"I will certainly try my best for I be- 
lieve it to be generally true that a love 
for good reading is seldom acquired 
late in life," answered tne young 
teacher. "Well, there's one good thing 
about our club anyway," said Mrs. 
Gard, brightening. "It gives us a 
chance to show our best duds at least 
once every week and then we do have 
a good time after all, for we quit the 
literary gush promptly at half past 
nine and the hostess for the evening 
serves an elegant supper at ten. So we 
get lots of new ideas in cooking and 
serving that come handy at other 
times. But don't you dare tell any- 
body I said we don't read a quarter or 
understand a tenth part of the books, 
because we dcJn't even let on to each 
other. If asked, we only say, T didn't 
read quite all of the book this week be- 
cause I had company,' — or something 
equally pressing is the excuse. Just as 
if any of us ever did read all of it any 
week! But then we're so very polite ♦ 
we all pretend to believe each other. 
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Those that write the papers do have a 
lot of work though." 

Miss Berger smiled but did not men- 
tion the fact that one of the ladies had 
secured an essay on "Sartor Resartus" 
from a teacher not "socially eligible" 
to this exclusive club. 

Just after the ladies parted, Miss 
Berger was accosted by Mrs. Hill. 
"Don't you want to go as my guest to 
the 'Shakespeare Club' tonight?" she 
said. "We'd all like to have you join." 
"I hardly know what to say. You see 
only a few weeks ago I felt obliged to 
decline a membership in the 'Mental 
Stride Club.' " "That's a very differ- 
ent matter," returned Mrs. Hill. "We. 
don't pretend to work very hard. Be- 
sides, we only meet once in two weeks 
and have our meetings on Friday 
nights because Supt. Nelson said 
neither he nor the teachers felt free to 
go out during the school wedc. You 
just come with me tonight. It will 
rest you and going once or twice 
doesn't oblige you to join. Til call for 
you at a quarter past seven. You know 
we meet at the Poindexter Hotel." 

Upon their arrival, Miss Berger was 
surprised to see in one of the hotel 
parlors some sixty persons already 
seated facing the folding doors now 
open to the smaller parlor reserved for 
those taking part on the program. 
Glancing over the audience before the 
session began, she recognized more 
than half the doctors, ministers, law- 
yers and prominent business men of 
the town with their wives. There 
were also present several teachers and 
some other intelligent young women. 

Prom{Stly at 7:30, without any pre- 
liminary formalities, the president 
called upon a lady to deliver a short 



paper upon the historic basis of the 
play or rather of the act just then be- 
ing studied. Next, with the entire 
audience as his class, Mr. Nelson, su- 
perintendent of schools, conducted an 
exercise -based upon twenty questions 
relating to the act assigned for the 
evening. The visitor noticed to her | 
surprise that he read the questions 
from a newspaper. Later she learned 
that Superintendent Nelson regularly 
prepared these questions and they were 
always published in the local paper, 
ten days before the meeting without 
expense to the club because the editor 
was an active member and glad to pro- 
mote its interests. 

Some of the questions were of a na- 
ture to be answered promptly and 
definitely. Others provoked discus- 
sion. It was all very informal, yet the 
leader never let any discussion ramble 
away from the point. 

Following this came another short 
paper, this time on a topic of literary 
interpretation. Then there was a ten- 
minute recess for social ccmversation, 
during which the president moved 
quietly about assigning the topics for 
the next two papers and also the parts 
to be taken by the readers for the fol- 
lowing meeting. After recess, she 
merely announced the place of re- 
hearsal for the two Tuesday evenings 
preceding the meeting. 

The latter half of the program con- 
sisted of a dramatic reading of the act 
just studied. On this particular even- 
ing it happened to be the fourth act of 
Julius Caesar. It was fairly well ren- 
dered and much enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. Mrs. Hill remarked to Miss 
Berger, "We don't read ivcll yet» but 
in the last two years the whole club has 
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improved wonderfully in this respect. 
No one is bound to take part in the 
readings but most of us do, as we feel 
that we get a good deal out of the re- 
hearsals. You ,see Rev. Mr. Lang 
(who is not preaching now, by the 
way, and so has time enough) usually 
conducts the drill and he certainly is a 
good trainer, whose enthusiasm is con- 
tagious." 

The meeting closed at half-past nine 
with a reminder to all to come pre- 
pared to answer roll call by quotations 
from the play at the close of the study 
of Act V. 

On the way home Miss Berger 
learned more details concerning the 
club. There were no dues, no suppers, 
no "dressing up" to go, no time wasted 
in formalities or otherwise at the 
nieetings. Usually four plays were 
studied each winter. The members 
mostly bought annotated school or col- 
lege editions of the plays, obtaining 
them from as many different publish- 
ing houses as possible in order to get 
the benefit of a great variety of simple, 
helpful notes. Several of the gentle- 
men made it a point to buy one refer- 
ence work on Shakespeare apiece each 
winter. These were placed in a little 
library case in some centrally located 
oifice (a dentist's I think) and were 
accessible to all club members, who 
borrowed them freely. 

At this point I hear some of my 
readers ask impatiently, "What on 
earth have the literary clubs of a small 
town to do with schools and teach- 
ing?" "The Mental Stride" club and 
thousands of others of the same ilk 
have nothing to do with either directly, 
though they are the product of poor 
leaching and false educational ideals 



and hence deserve serious thought on 
the part of teachers who do a positive 
wrong by joining them. A considera- 
tion of the Shakespeare club and its 
methods opens up a vista of endless 
possibility for intellectual and moral 
good in any centralized community. 
This particular organization had a 
marked influence upon the teaching of 
literature in the entire school, helped 
to make the high school a center of in- 
terest to the better part of the commu- 
nity and furthermore brought the 
more intelligent young people into a 
sort of comradeship with their elders 
that was mutually helpful. Perhaps 
this needs a little explanation. 

At first, of course, the superintend- 
ent of schools was the soul of the club. 
He was the real leader for four or five 
years. However, it has continued 
work along the same lines for four 
years since his departure from the 
town. Anyone who knows human na- 
ture at all can readily understand that 
Shakespeare's plays were read with 
avidity in the high school English 
classes and that "Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare" were listened to with 
rapt attention when read aloud by 
teachers in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, for that made it possi- 
ble for John and Mary to understand 
perhaps even join in the discussion of 
topics by father and mother with visi- 
tors at home. It is inspiring to any 
boy to be studying' the very same 
thing upon which he knows the banker, 
the lawyer, the editor, and the min- 
ister are also spending part of their 
time. To be able to understand every 
argument in the dispute between the 
doctor and the dentist while the latter 
is working upon Tom's teeth and per- 
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haps get a chance to help convince the 
doctor that Shakespeare does unduly 
belittle Csesar, that hero of boys, raises 
the study of literature generally in 
Tom's estimation a hundred per cent., 
increases his self-respect, and incident- 
ally relieves his toothache by bringing 
him into warm sympathy with the 
dentist, whose opinions he quotes 
freely in class next day. 

Nor was this all the good accom- 
plished. The high school engaged 
Professor Hudson, of Chicago univer- 
sity, to give a series of university ex- 
tension lectures on Shakespeare. 
About two thirds of the audience of 
over two hundred consisted of club 
members, teachers and the older high 
school students. The lecturer took up 
one play each evening and as nearly all 
of his hearers had studied the plays 
within two or three years and the rest 
were just about to read them, he had 
as attentive and thoroughly apprecia- 
tive an audience as any college profes- 
sor could desire, while his auditors 
had the joy of perceiving a very notice- 
able widening of their own mental 
horizons in a few weeks' time. All 
high school seniors and juniors were 
required to take notes and reproduce 
the lectures from them by aid of a 
printed syllabus or outline for the 
series kindly given to each by Profes- 
sor Hudson. 

Then when the high school engaged 
Professor Sparks to give his series of 
most delightful lectures on American 
History, every club member bought a 
season ticket and so many others were 
sold that it was possible to admit the 
high school students at a purely nomi- 
nal price while the seventh and eighth 



grade pupils were let in free of charge 
It was noticeable that all the younger 
boys came early, took possession of the 
front seats and drank in every word 
with open mouths, the business men 
were almost as enthusiastic 

After that any speaker secured by 
the high school was certain to see no 
vacant seats in the auditorium. 

The Shakespeare Club conferred al- 
so some incidental benefits upon the 
school; e. g., by arranging an excur- 
sion to a neighboring large city to see 
some famous actor in one of the great 
classic tragedies. On another occa- 
sion, for some charitable purpose, the 
club itself produced one of the easier 
comedies very creditably at the local 
opera house. 

But the main good, after all, con- 
sisted in furnishing topics of inters 
both enjoyable and elevating in 
thought to young and old alike, there- 
by bringing school and community in- 
to closer and more vital relations. 

We read much of the necessity of 
adapting the child's school- work so as 
to make it a direct preparation for life 
in the world. The utilitarian move- 
ment is imdoubtedly a healthy reaction, 
but it goes to extremes and after all is 
based upon a half-truth in that it as- 
sumes all of "life" to be external aiKl 
tends to ignore the inner life of the in- 
dividual. 

It seems to me that one of the legiti- 
mate functions of the school is to re- 
verse in part at least this woric of \ 
"adaptation;" i. e., to do sometiiing 
definite towards developing the com- 
munity into greater harmony with the 
higher needs of the child, or rather of I 
human nature and thereby through a 
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natural reaction increasing the pupils* 
interest in humanizing studies. 

The foregoing sketches of two clubs 
are by no means to be considered those 
of a scare crow and an ideal respec- 
tively, but as descriptions of two or- 



ganizations that really did exist at the 
same time in one town ; the former to 
no purpose, the latter to the great bene- 
fit of the school, and particularly of the 
classes in literature. 



^ 


Within the School-Room. 

A Department of ObserYatlon and Reports of Claeswork and 
School Management Conducted by Georgre Alfred Brown. 


^ 



''If a child happens to show that he knows any fact about 
astromony, or plants, or birds, or rocks, or history, that in- 
terests him and you, hush all the classes and encourage 
him to tell it so that all may hear. Then you have made 
your school room like the world. Of course you will insist 
on modesty in the children, and respect to their teachers, 
but if the boy stops you in your speech, cries out that you 
are wrong and sets you right, hug him." 

—Emerson^ Essay on Education 



Observation Studies. 

ORGANIC EDUCATION. 

There is an element or characteristic 
in much of the work of the best schools 
I visit which seems to distinguish an 
important part of school education 
from other not less necessary phases 
of -the teachers' work. For instance 
we cultivate the children's appreciation 
of harmony and beauty by careful at- 
tention in kindergarten and lower 
grades to the tones of voice used in 
talking and singing, and to the use of 
colors in art work. Sense of form and 
of accuracy is developed by training 
the hand in drawing and writing and 
in construction and manual training 
work with tools. Power for ordered 
activity is strengthened by requiring 
promptness and punctuality. These 
are important aims of the school on the 
discipline side which teachers cannot 



overlook, and since the results are 
definitely attained only in connection 
with careful attention to the exercise 
of bodily organs, this side of school 
work may well be designated as or- 
ganic education. But what has been 
impressed upon me by careful observa- 
tion of the work in successful schools 
is that organic education secures re- 
sults only when the activity of the or- 
gans involved is a spontaneous effort 
of the child under the psychic impulse 
of a feeling or purpose aroused in the 
child's life. With the children the end 
must be the play or game with its 
pleasure of free activity, the joy of the 
song, or of the drawing, the use of the 
writing, or of the thing made with the 
tools, etc. 

But the child's game, the child's joy 
in the use of skill or of things, and the 
psychic impulses of his life, are simple 
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in nature and more like those of man 
in his earlier civilization than in this 
age of science and machinery, there- 
fore, the school appeals to the child in- 
terest by recapitulating to some extent 
the psychic life of the race. Genetic 
psychology is undertaking the deter- 
mination of the important steps in the 
growth of the child's psychic life. In 
the meantime, I find many teachers are 
able to establish conditions in their 
schools which call out expressions and 
activities arising in the asiprations and 
appreciations of the children's own 
lives. Such results are as vital for edu- 
cation as is the work of storing the 
memory with forms, symbols, and facts 
as a preparation in knowledge which is 
to be applied later to living. . 

What seems to me one of the most 
helpful innovations for the lower 
grades is the introduction of some of 
the more expressive of the old home 
industries, especially those which give 
opportunity for individual design of 
decoration in color and form. Weav- 
ing, basketry, book covers, simple 
moulding, and perhaps carving, may 
well be given 20% of the time in the 
first four grades. 

The care of pets, work with plants 
and flowers in caring for the seeds, 
rooting and potting plants in green- 
house or window box, and in making 
individual gardens, together with such 
an active observation and acquaintance 
with the nature life in the environment 
of each child as he can follow with ap- 
preciation of its beauty and interest in 
the relation of its details, may well take 
another fifth of the school time. This 
is organic education of the whole child 
which through such intimate experi- 
ences and actual participation in ma- 
ture life will give the necessary power 



to see and enjoy much in one's environ- 
ment lost to those who are book 
trained only. 

There is some of this element of or- 
ganic education in all the work of the 
primary school. I find children leara- 
ing to read more readily and with 
much more interest when the whole 
written symbol of the thought in words 
is connected with an action and wiA 
the idea given through a picture or 
orally. This method begins with what 
Dr. Arnold Tompkins used to call a 
whole discourse, the entire sentence be- 
ing held in mind as the visible symbol 
of the thought expressed. After a few 
lessons, some words are distinguished 
as the symbols of recurring ideas. Then 
as the memory becomes overcrowded 
with the number of separate word 
forms, for within a month or six wedcs 
from one to two hundred different 
words will be given, the children nat- 
urally begin to analyze the word form 
itself and need the help of associating 
the phonic elements of the spc^en word 
with the written letters. In a first pri- 
mary room recently visited, I found 
the teacher taking a little time each day 
for a game of pronouncing, in whidi 
the articulation was so distinct as to 
make the phonic elements in each word 
very apparent. The connection of this 
exercise with the work of learning to 
read made it organic education and not 
a mere training of the organs of speech. 

In most of the number work in lo\i'cr 
grades, I find teachers making a ra- 
tional adjustment of sense training 
with drill in number combinations and 
arithmetical processes which seems to 
help the children to the ability to apply 
principles in the solution of problems 
without so much dependence on san^'e 
solutions. This is not a ratio method 
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or a sense training method, but organic 
education. Geography teaching, also, 
is given a better start when approached 
through the home industries and family 
life, and connected with environment 
study. I believe, too, that the litera- 
ture studied in the grades will be bet- 
ter adapted to each school if selected 
with some consideration of the environ- 
ment and activities of the children. 

Attention to this element in educa- 
tion tends to lessen the excessive in- 
fluence of the personality of the teacher 
as the formative factor in the attitude 
of the pupils, but that personality 
should always be considered as a most 
important part of the school content to 
the child's life. During most of the 
years of elementary schooling the organ 
of intellectual activity is, after all, the 
one most involved for that stage of the 
educational process. In the earlier 
years of the primary school, the intel- 
lectual processes must be developed out 
of the sense images and the imagina- 
tive power of the mind, and in the later 
years of the grammar and high school 
course, the intellect must begin to feel 
the influence of knowledge organized 
into convictions and determinations, 
because life Is seen to be a growth cap- 
able of reaching high ideals when so 
directed. 

One High School. 

[Editor'8 Note :— I n discuBsing Principal Bry- 
an's paper on "What Fraction of Pupils of Sec- 
ondary Schools have not Derived Compensating 
Advantages Therefrom," Pres. J. W. Crabtree, 
of the Peru, Nebraska^ Normal, gave the fol- 
lowing result of an investigation of the results 
in one high school.] 

I must admit that I have spent some 

time in trying to draw upon my own 

experience for data that would enable 

me to find the fraction of pupils in one 

secondary school at least who have not 

derived compensating advantages 



therefrom. I could see no other way 
of getting actual figures. 

I have gone for this data to my first 
high school, which was located in a 
small town where I was permitted to 
remain about six years. I was very 
well acquainted with every pupil in the 
school, and as a matter of fact with 
everybody in the town. There was a 
total enrollment of 328 different pupils 
in the high school during the six years. 
I went over this list very carefully, 
picking out names for two lists : First, 
those who should have derived greater 
compensating advantages, and second, 
those whom we knew at the time to be 
getting no benefit whatever from the 
high school. 

There were 63 in the first list, Ihat 
is the names of those who ought to 
have gotten a good deal more out of 
the school than they succeeded in get- 
ting. I went over this list carefully to 
see if I had included in it any who 
should have stopped school at the end 
of the eighth grade. Finding none I 
gave my attention to the second list, 
those who according to general belief 
had failed to get value received while 
in the high school. I found this list 
much shorter than I expected it would 
be. It contained these names : Isabelle 
Jackson, Jared Splasher, Sara Spooner 
and Charley Meeker, four names giv- 
ing I out of every 82 pupils, or the 
fraction 1/82. 

Then I wondered whether the twelve 
or fifteen years intervening since then 
would throw any light on the situa- 
tion. While these boys and girls were 
without question a menace to the 
school, possibly they, themselves, pro- 
fited more from the high school en- 
vironment than we were aware of at 
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the time. I investigated the cases of 
two of the most hopeless, Isabel Jack- 
son and Charley Meeker. I wrote 
Isabel's mother, calling her attention 
to my having advised her to take her 
daughter out of school. I explained 
that I was anxious to know whether I 
was right in my belief that it was a 
waste of time for her daughter to be 
in school above the eightli grade. If 
she felt that Isabel had profited from 
her high school attendance I would be 
glad to know what advantages were 
actually obtained. I wrote a similar 
letter to Charley's father. 

Mrs. Jackson replied as follows: 
"I don't know just what Isabel got out 
of the high school, but I have just been 
over to see her, as she lives next door 
to me, and we both believe that the 
high school done more for her than the 
grades. She is in the society of peo- 
ple who have a good education, which 
is, I think, a right smart.'- 

Charley Meeker was absolutely 
hopeless. He had already spent two 
years in the seventh grade, two years 
in the eighth grade, and two years in 
the high school when I became ac- 
quainted with him. He spent five 
years in the high school without pass- 
ing in a single difficult subject, except 
the term that Mary Smith gave him 
passing grades, as she said, to get rid 
of him. He was always much at- 
tached to his lady teachers. He was 
usually in love with at least one of 
them. His sickening love glances 
were a source of much annoyance to 
his choice teachers. He proposed to 
three or four of the best looking ones. 

His father replied to my letter as 
follows: "I am glad you allowed 
Charley to stay in school as long as 



you did. It did him good I am sure. 
Now my daughter Kate was bright 
and gained a year in school, but I was 
as well satisfied with Charley's stand- 
ing of 40 as I was with her's of 95. 
She never got below that. You see he 
didn't have much talent and she did, — 
that is the difference. I guess it paid 
all right. He is doing well now on the 
Fowler place near town." 

I happen to know that Sara Spooncr 
married a farmer and that the family 
stands well in the community. She 
teaches a class in Sunday school ; she 
seems to be a sensible woman. I 
rather think that she, too, must have 
gotten greater value out of the school 
than we were aware of. I have lost 
track of Jared Splasher. I have there- 
fore reduced my fraction to 1/328, ami 
were I able to find Jared Splasher, 
quite likely I would discover that he too 
had derived compensating advantages 
from that school, and I might be able 
to reduce the fraction still further. 

This was an average high school 
with average teachers in a community 
of average intelligence. It is likely 
that any such investigation in any 
other place would lead to about these 
same conclusions: A failure to make 
a passing grade does not mean that the 
pupil has failed to derive compensat- 
ing advantages from the school. 

It is just as unreasonable to expect 
large results when the pupil's talent is 
limited, as to expect as large a return 
from a small amount of capital as 
from a large amount of capital. 

There are few indeed who, if cap- 
able of deriving profit from the eighth 
grade, would not also be benefited by 
attending a high school, possibly none 
at all. 
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The high school has a much wider 
range of value to young people than 
teachers are in the habit of recogniz- 
ing. 

Whatever else determines the extent 
of the value of the school to the indi- 
vidual pupil, it is clear that the central 
vital fact is in the pupil's attitude 
towards the influence of the school, 
and the pupil's attitude depends upon 
the character of the influence of the 
school. 

The degree of good therefore that 
the pupil receives from the school de- 
pends almost wholly on the inspira- 
tion that the school puts into his life. 



The Vacation Schools of Chicago. 

It is well to give pause, sometimes, 
amid our hurry, anxieties and cares, to 
consider that many, very many things, 
are working for good in our midst and 
that they often receive little considera- 
tion at our hands. Do you, in com- 
fortable homes, on clean, wide streets 
with trees in sight and perhaps cool 
back yards with "green things a grow- 
ing," do you ever go into districts like 
the Dante school, near the far-famed 
Hull House, or like the Foster school, 
in the heart of the Ghetto, and see how 
the children play (if one can call it 
play) on the hot July and August days, 
amid surroundings that should not dis- 
gust you, but fill your heart full of pity 
for their poverty and lack of every- 
thing that lends to the graces and up- 
lift of life. For the ten weeks of va- 
cation that come not as a godsend to 
these small fellow-citizens of ours, 
there is so little for many a one but 
the heat and filth of the street, or the 
disorder and discord of the homes. 
And such homes ! Not so often actual 



poverty, but ignorance of sanitary ne- 
cessities and of ways of utilizing means 
within their grasp. It is said that the 
greatest difficulty experienced in New 
York City in reforming the condition 
of its poorer streets, lay with the Rus- 
sian Jew, who had small conception of 
our standards of cleanliness, so foreign 
to his whole previous life. 

Think of what an example to these 
people it is to see one of their teachers, 
for whom, on the whole, they have 
great respect, with wide apron on and 
sleeves rolled up, teaching their little 
girls a good way to make beds, dust, 
set the table, scrub floors and wash 
dishes. In the Dante Vacation School 
and the John M. Smyth, a bed-room, 
dining-room and kitchen were fitted 
up, at considerable expense, and twenty 
girls, ten or twelve years old, spent 
one morning a week there, learning 
the "dignity of labor" and incidentally 
making a little ice cream or some sand- 
wiches, to make the play more realis- 
tic. A daintily and carefully set table 
was a revelation to them, especially the 
napkins, whose use was beyond their 
ken. A casual stroll down the alley- 
like streets, with glances into the open 
doors where the housemother sits idly 
and contentedly in confusion and 
avoidable shabbiness would convince 
one that here indeed is one place for 
an opening wedge for our so-called 
"submerged tenth." They do not 
know any better until won over and 
taught. And let us not forget that 
they need to be zvon before the teach- 
ing can be effective. The teachable 
element is the young girl, not the 
mother. In these vacation schools, on 
other days, these girls go to the sewing 
class, where if they bring material. 
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they make simple garments for home 
wear, or the younger ones learn easy 
stitches on time-honored patchwork. 
An hour a day, for. six weeks, instills 
many ideas of order, accuracy, clean- 
liness and skill, for the teachers are in- 
cidentally examples in all these things 
to the little learners whose demonstra- 
tive affection is often embarrassing to 
these good friends. 

And the boys! Happier ones it 
would be hard to find than twenty, 
pounding, hammering and sawing on 
the various articles they hoped to ex- 
hibit to their friends later. In other 
rooms, flowers, seeds, animals and 
shells, under a sympathetic hand, open 
these curtained eyes to the beauties 
and wonders that lie not so far from 
them, but to which, like many more 
favored among us, they are so blinded. 

One day each week the entire school, 
700 or 800 children, go to the park, 
the lake or the woods where they learn 
how much of earth and sky and God's 
free air may be had for a nickel ride, 
though these trips are free to the chil- 
dren. 

The drawing, singing, and gymna- 
sium do their good work. It is both 
wise and good to know how to play, 
for the sheer fun of it, clean, whole- 
some plays, and here are the children 
helped to it. 

Another room especially attractive 
to the girls was the cooking room, 
where twenty little sauce-pans were 
evolving custards eagerly sampled by 
the small cooks, while they displayed 
with honest pride tiny glasses of jelly 
ready to be taken home. Everywhere 
cleanliness and order were the keynote. 

And the construction work. Raffia 
in useful and attractive articles, leather 



transformed into belts and pocket- 
books; paper, cardboard and paste 
turned into various pretty things; 
while in one room, old chairs whose 
cane seats had surrendered to the wear 
and tear of restless knees and feet 
were, under the guidance of a cultured, 
enthusiastic young woman, converted 
into usable articles again by rather 
small girls who had woven the cane 
beautifully. The various shapes of 
pottery baked and glazed in this busy 
place made a striking display. And 
one school sent truly marvelous rugs 
woven on looms using both yam and 
rags cut as for old-fashioned rag- 
carpet. 

Not all parents want their children 
to attend these schools ; the older girls 
must help the burdened mothers with 
the ever-present babies, but the labor 
laws keep the boys under fourteen out 
of employment, so there is a fair at- 
tendance from them, 'especially in 
manual training. 

There is a demand for these privi- 
leges far beyond any present means of 
supplying them. Now, after an ex- 
periment of some eight years, the 
board of education of Chicago fur- 
nishes about half the funds for main- 
taining some eight schools for six 
weeks and the various Women's Clubs 
contribute the remainder. 

Surely contributions toward this 
beneficent work would bring* equal 
happiness to the giver. And to one 
who has met the beseeching looks in 
forty pairs of eyes when there were 
but ten tickets to be given out for these 
privileges, on the last day of regular 
school, in June, the matter must lie 
close to the heart. 

Ruth Cobden. 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDIES IN RUSKIN. 
{Concluded.) 

PAUUNE SCHNEIDER. 



Nature and Humanity, these are at 
the same time the means and the aim 
in Ruskin's gospel of education. "To 
make a child of nature and a human 
being is the end of education." 

As a vital part in man's education in 
nature he would have everyone skilled 
' in some useful manual work. In the 
ideal state of society of which he 
dreams, each shall do his necessary 
share of such work. But without wait- 
ing for his Utopia, Ruskin has other 
powerful reasons for regarding man- 
ual training indispensable to the right 
ediication of all. 

"It would be a part of my scheme in 
physical education that every youth in 
the state from the King's son down- 
ward, — should learn to do something 
finely and thoroughly with his hands, 
so as to let him know what touch 
meant; and what stout craftsmanship 
meant; and to inform him of many 
things besides, which no man can learn 
but by some severely accurate discipline 
in doing. Let him once learn to take a 
straight shaving off a plank, or drive 
a fine curve without faltering, or lay a 
brick level in its mortar, and he has 
learned a multitude of other matters 
which no lips of man could teach him." 

Innumerable are Ruskin's tributes to 
the inherent worth and dignity of use- 
ful work with one's hands. Physical 
work for all he regards as the tonic 
which should preserve nations from en- 
feeblement. Also, it is impossible, he 



thinks, that true religious knowledge 
should exist among any class of a na- 
tion who do not work with their hands 
for their bread. In such work lies the 
added joy of expression, and mere hap- 
piness in the doing of a thing is, as we 
have seen, an important elemfent in 
Ruskin's theory of education. "It is 
life to me as it is to all men, to succeed 
to my own satisfaction in a piece of 
manual work." 

Every hand should help to restore 
the lost paradise, to bring back order, 
beauty, and cleanliness to the earth. 
"It is the law for every christian man 
and woman that they shall be in direct 
service in feeding, clothing, and hous- 
ing mankind, as far as is consistent 
with their own special vocation, or 
wholly in such service if they have no 
special business." Ruskin relates how 
he himself once washed the steps of an 
inn, which in his opinion had never 
been washed before ; and he adds that 
he never made a better sketch than that 
afternoon. 

In honest, serviceable work lies the 
solution of many of life's problems, as 
he tells us in many places. "In this di- 
rect contention with material evil, you 
will find out the real nature of all evil ; 
you will discern by the various kinds 
of resistance what is really the fault 
and main antagonism to good; also, 
you will find the most unexpected helps 
and profound lessons given, and truths 
will come thus down to us which the 
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speculation of all our lives would never 
have raised us up to." 

Again — in order that a child shall 
develop a strong grip on his material 
surrounding it is necessary that he re- 
ceive systematic instruction in the na- 
ture of matter and some of the ways it 
becomes serviceable to man. The re- 
flected knowledge which we get from 
books will not, unaided, make us sure 
of our ground in speaking or writing 
of work-a-day affairs. "How," asks 
Hobson (John Ruskin, social re- 
former), "can an economist theorize 
regarding unskilled labor, when he 
does not know what driving wagons 
or carrying sacks of grain means phys- 
ically? I do not suggest that no man 
must theorize on matters the precise 
nature of which he does not under- 
stand, but that, if he is safely to the- 
orize, he must have had direct experi- 
ence of facts and feelings belonging to 
the same order as those involved." 

The familiar, the homely, the prac- 
tical, for these he pleads constantly. 
They make for that"fireside humanity" 
on which all the higher splendid 
knowledge of science and of art must 
rest if it is to serve men truly. 

I repeat — education, according to 
Ruskin, is to fit us to do some useful 
work well, and to be happy in it. Can 
you plow, can you mend a roof, can 
you cook a healthful and palatable din- 
ner, can you sew a neat, strong dress 
for a child? — these questions educa- 
tion should put to every man or wo- 
man. "All education begins in work." 
What we think, or what we know, or 
what we believe, is in the end of little 
consequence. The only thing of con- 
sequence is what we do." 

To Ruskin a man is either a con- 



tributor to life, or a robber. "He who 
has not his hand on the stilt of the plow 
has it on the hilt of the dagger. "Art 
for service to humanity," he has said 
time and again. But art, even the 
greatest, has failed, because it put the 
pleasure of the few before service to 
the many. Yet it is a law of God, he 
points out, that if we act for use, wc 
shall indirectly gain the noblest pleas- 
ure obtainable. 

In summary, man's education in na- 
ture is "to make him practically sen-- 
iceable to his fellow beings according 
to the nature and strength of his own 
capacities." Ruskin would identify cul- 
ture with hand work. He would teadi 
men to know their work and to do it in 
the healthiest, happiest, and completest 
way. 

For man's moral and intellectual ed- 
ucation he would take for his literal 
guide Wordsworth's single line: "We 
live by admiration, hope, and love." 
The feelings, he claims, have become 
dormant in the intellectual grind. "Ad- 
miration still exists to the full among 
men, and its recovery would be as the 
opening of a well in the desert. It is 
the best name we have for the various 
feelings of wonder, reverence, awe, and 
humility, which are needful for all 
lovely work, and which constitute the 
habitual temper of all noble and clear- 
sighted persons, as opposed to the im- 
pudence of base and blind ones." In 
another place — -"^'A mail's happiness 
consists infinitely more in admiratioa 
of the faculties of others than in confi- 
dence of his own. That reverent ad- 
miration is the perfect human gift in 
him ; all lower animals are happy and 
noble in the degree they can share it 
A dog reverences you, a fly cannot. In- 
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crease such reverence in human beings, 
and you increase daily their happiness, 
peace, and dignity; take it away, and 
you make them wretched as well as 
vile." 

There is many a choice paragraph on 
the education of the emotions. Thus 
in speaking of the history of the five 
cities — Athens, Rome, Venice, Flor- 
ence, London, whose teaching he would 
include in his scheme of a general ed- 
ucation, he says, "In the history of the 
five cities I have named they shall learn, 
so far as they can understand, what ha? 
been beautifully and bravely done ; and 
they shall know the lives of the heroes 
and heroines in truth and naturalness ; 
and shall be taught to remember the 
greatest of them on the days of their 
birth and death ; so that the year shall 
have its full calendar of reverent mem- 
ory. And on every day part of their 
morning service shall be a song in 
honour of the hero whose birthday it 
is ; and part of their evening service a 
song of triumph for the fair death of 
one whose death day it is ; and in their 
first learning of notes they shall be 
taught the great purpose of music, 
which is to say a thing that you mean 
deeply, in the strongest and clearest 
possible way; and they shall never be 
taught to sing what they don't mean. 
They shall be able to sing merrily when 
they are happy, and earnestly when 
they are sad; but they shall find no 
mirth in mockery nor in obscenity; 
neither shall they waste and profane 
their hearts with artificial and lascivi- 
ous sorrow." 

Children should be brought up to 
reverence the beauty and the mystery 
which encircles them. Thus alone can 
we cause insolence and vulgarity. 



which in their essence are lack of sen- 
sibility, to die out of human nature. 
After describing with deep indignation 
the behavior of a crowd at Margate 
Pier,- Isle of Thanet, the beautiful sun- 
sets of which have been made more 
famous through the paintings of his 
beloved Turner, Ruskin adds : " 'And 
what are pretty skies to us?' perhaps 
you will ask me, or what have they to 
do with the behaviour of the crowd at 
Margate Pier? Well, my friends, the 
final result of the education I want you 
to give to your children will be in a 
few words this : They will know what 
it is to see the sky. They will know 
what it is to breathe it. And they will 
know, best of all, what it is to behave 
under it as in' the presence of a Father 
who is in heaven." 

"The two chief mental graces are- 
reverence and compassion" 

All education should be national,. 
Ruskin points out, an organic part and 
one of the chief functions of govern-^ 
ment. Thus shall we be able to an-^ 
ticipate and prevent the causes which 
produce social misery. When we shalt 
educate men for humanity, then shall 
the tenement and the sweatshop be 
abolished. 

It was an infinitely beautiful world 
to Ruskin, — and infinitely misunder- 
stood. He believed and taught that we 
give our labor for that which is not 
bread, and our strength for that which 
satisfieth not; that nothing is worth 
while except that which avails toward 
life, life with all its powers of hope,, 
and joy, and love. This he believed,, 
and the world, not more than a third of 
a century back, allowed him to become 
mad from isolation, "As far as I can 
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discern I stand alone in conviction in 
hope and in resolution in the wilder- 
ness of this modern world." 

I have attempted to glean a few 
thoughts of a great man on a great 



subject. Some of them, so it seemed 
to me, make especially good reading 
whenever we have sunk into the feel- 
ing that meat is more than life, and 
raiment more than the soul. 



LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 

AI.EXANDER DUMAS (pERE), TRANSLATED BY MRS. GEO. P. BROWN. 



After leaving Cologne, culinary 
abominations did not stop with bread ; 
but had extended to meat. So long as 
my cake and my beef were served sep- 
arately I could do as the people who 
drink their water from one glass and 
their wine from another. A new ex- 
perience awaited me at Bonn. The 
warm lunch was composed of soup 
with little balls of forcemeat, a piece of 
beef with prunes, hare with preserves, 
and pork ham with cherries; it was 
impossible, as one can see, not to spoil 
by these combinations what would be 
very excellent by themselves. 

I could bear only to taste of these 
different dishes. When I came to the 
hare the waiter could endure it no 
longer. 

"Does monsieur not like hare with 
preserves ?" 

"I find it execrable." 

"That is astonishing, for a great 
poet like monsieur." 

"But my dear friend, what does 
poetry have to do with hare with pre- 
serves ?" 

"Our great Schiller adored hare 
with preserves." 

"Well ! my tastes are not the same as 
Schiller's; serve me with some Wil- 
liam Tell or Wallenstein, but take away 
your hare." 

The boy carried off the hare; then 



I tasted the pork with cherries. The 
boy had barely entered when I handed 
to him my full plate ; his astonishment 
was redoubled. 

"What!" he said, "Monsieur does 
not like pork with cherries either?" 

"No." 

"But Monsieur Goethe liked pork 
with cherries." 

"I did not know that; but I have 
the misfortune not to have the same 
taste as the author of Faust. Bring 
me an omelette." 

I waited patiently. In a few mo- 
ments the boy returned with the ome- 
lette. Even for a connoisseur it looked 
remarkably appetizing, but, hungry as 
I was, I rejected it at the first mouth- 
ful. 

"What the deuce have you put in 
this omelette? An omelette, my dear, 
is made with butter, eggs, and a little 
salt and pepper." 

"Yes, Monsieur, it is made of butter, 
eggs, and salt and pepper." 

"And what else?" 

"A little' flour." 

"And what else?" 

"A little cheese." 

"Go on." 

"A little saffron." 

"Good." 

"A little nutmeg, cloves, and 
thyme !" 
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"Good, good; take away the ome- 
lette with the rest, and try to procure 
me a native guide." 

The boy went out; he encountered 
the inn-keeper, and spoke a few words 
to him. Mr. Gimrock came to me. 

"Monsieur is not satisfied with his 
dinner?" he said, with an easy, perfect 
jnanner. 

"But," I responded, quite embar- 
rassed at the good manners of my host, 
"I did not like the things that were 
served me, that is- all." 

"If Monsieur had had the goodness 
to have said beforehand that he de- 
sired dinner a la Francaise, there would 
have been no unpleasantness." 

"What!" said I, "Would it have 
been possible to have soup without 
balls, or beef without prunes, hare 
without preserves, and pork without 
cherries ?" 

"Monsieur had only to say so." 

"And bread?" 

"Yes bread; I have it made speci- 
ally for those who wish it." 

"Ah! my dear Mr. Gimrock, you 
have saved my life ; and when could I 
have that?" 

"At the second dinner." 

"And when does that take place?" 

"In just two hours. While waiting 
and to get rid of the taste of our vile 
German cooking. Monsieur will take a 
glass of Rhine wine which I shall have 
the honor to offer him. It is Johannis- 
berg." 

"And you?" I asked. 

"It will be a great honor for me," 
said Mr. Gimrock inclining his head. 

"Do you know, Mr. Gimrock," I 
said, as I drank with him, "that you 
have the manners of a great nobleman 



which must often embarrass your 
guests ?" 

"O, Monsieur, I am rarely elsewhere 
than in my chamber among my account 
books and my books of poetry. I have 
an excellent library, and a well patron- 
ized hotel. I am happy, especially 
when" — 

"Ah ! no compliments, Mr. Gimrock, 
I beg of you; only permit the boy to 
find me a guide. 

"That is not necessary, my horses 
are being harnessed." 

"What! your horses and carriage?" 

"Yes, and if Monsieur will permit, 
I will have the honor to conduct him 
myself. We have not much to show, 
but the little we have I shall be glad 
and proud to show you." 

It was not possible to refuse an offer 
made with such cordiality. It was an- 
nounced that the horses were ready, 
and we entered the carriage. 

Mr. Gimrock was right. Bonn has 
very few remarkable sights. When 
one has visited its cathedral, built in 
the Byzantine style, and upon the site 
of a church founded by the empress 
Helen towards the beginning of the 
fourth century; its casino, where were 
then displayed designs for the monu- 
ment to Beethoven ; the garden of the 
court, with its magnificent terrace over- 
looking the Rhine, one has seen about 
all. This conclusion agreed exactly 
with my appetite and as we returned at 
precisely three o'clock, I had only to 
seat myself at the table. 

The dinner was perfect; it was the 
first time I had had a satisfactory meal 
since leaving Liege. 

After dinner, Mr. Gimrock proposed 
to take me to the other side of the river 
to the ancient convent of Schwarz 
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Rheindorf. I accepted without hesita- 
tion. 

• We took a little boat, and crossed 
the Rhine. 

Schwarz Rheindorf is a very re- 
markable ancient collegiate church. It 
has two stories, one above the other. 
The upper story forms the church it- 
self ; the lower one is a vault for a bur- 
ial place, where is found the tomb of 
Saint Adelaid de Quilder. 

This Adelaid was, I believe, the sis- 
ter of Emperor Otho III, called "the 
wonder of the world." I hope I may 
be pardoned if I do not give the right 
number, because I write from oral tra- 
ditions and not from printed archives. 
Nowy pious superior that she was, she 
trained her nuns to sing, and they all 
sang their very best except one, the 
prettiest one of all, who sang so out 
of tune that she put out the whole 
chorus. This defect in the harmony so 
irritated the good superior, that at a 
moment when the poor nun had made 
an unusually false note, she was so an- 
noyed that she gave the nun such a vig- 
orous cuff on the ear that the offender 
fell into convulsions ; but when she re- 
covered from the blow, what was the 
astonishment of all to find that she 
could sing like a nightingale. 

We re-crossed the Rhine to the left 
bank, where the carriage awaited us, 
and after we had stopped an instant to 
admire the view which extends on one 
side to the seven mountains and on the 
other almost to Cologne, we drove to 
the town. 

The luncheon hour had passed, but 

Mr. Gimrock observed that I could still 

'have supper, and after supper could 

have tea, which would compensate for 

the meal I had lost. Unfortunately, I 



had dined so well, that these offere, at- 
tractive as they were, could not tempt 
me. However, appreciating the kind- 
ness of Mr. Gimrock, I determined to 
ask another favor; it was to have a 
bed upon which a Frenchman could 
sleep. 

This demands explanation. 

In general, we French, be it said for 
the information of strangers, sleep in 
a bed ; ordinarily, this bed is composed 
of a bedstead three feet or three and a 
half feet wide, and five feet and eight 
inches to six feet long. Upon this is 
put a spring mattress, a feather bed, 
one or two mattresses, a pair of white 
sheets, a blanket, a bolster, and a pil- 
low; then the one who is to sleep in 
this bed can jump in between the 
sheets, tuck himself in and if he has 
not drank too much black coflFee, or 
green tea, and if he has good healdi, 
and a quiet conscience, he will sleep; 
as to the length of sleep that will de- 
pend upon his organization. 

Now, in a bed like that anyone can 
sleep, unless he is troubled with bad 
thoughts. 

But in Germany, beds are not made 
that way. This is their method : 

First a bedstead two to two and a 
half feet wide, and five to five and a 
half feet long. Procrustes, — (a Greek 
robber, said tp have tortured his cap- 
tives by stretching their limbs if too 
short, or cutting them off if too long 
to fit a certain bed) while traveling in 
Germany left its model there. Upon 
this bedstead is placed a bag filled with 
shavings to take the place of springs. 
Upon this is placed an enormous 
featherbed. Upon this bed is spread 
a sheet, shorter and narrower than the 
feather bed (the inn keeper calls thii 
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fragment of linen a sheet) — then a 
quilt, then a thinner feather bed. Two 
or three pillows placed at the head of 
the bed completes this strange scaffold- 
ing. 

Now, if a Frenchman should sleep 
in the bed, since the French are quick 
and effervescent, — that is the reputa- 
tion we have in Germany — the said 
Frenchman as he usually creeps into 
bed without precaution, will soon find 
the pillows fallen to one side, the quilt 
to the other side, the sheet rolled up 
and out of sight, and himself buried in 
the feather bed with one side of him in 
a perspiration and the other freezing. 

If it is a German — as the Germans 
are a people calm and virtuous — the 
said German lifts the quilt carefully, 
lies down upon his back, with his loins 
upon the pillows, and his feet at the 
extremity of the bed, in a way to form 
a Z; tucks the quilt under his knees, 
closes his eyes, goes to sleep and 
awakes the next morning without hav- 
ing changed his position. 

But one must understand that to ar- 
rive at this result, one must be as calm 
and virtuous as a German, 

Now I do not know which of these 
two qualities I lack but what I do 
know is that I cannot sleep well, that I 



am getting thin, that I have a rack- 
ing cough. 

That is why 1 asked for a bed a la 
Francais, Mr. Gimrock had six of 
them. I could have hugged him. 

I was conducted to my chamber. My 
host had not deceived me, there was 
the veritable bed, with veritable 
springs, veritable mattress, veritable 
sheets, veritable covering and a real 
bolster. I lay down with a feeling of 
satisfaction that one can easily under- 
stand. 

The next morning the boy awoke 
me at five o'clock, and I sent him to 
get my bill while I dressed; he soon 
returned with the bill. 

I sought in vain upon the card for 
the Johannisberg that I had drank on 
arriving and the price of the carriage. 
As to the rest, I was treated like all 
the guests, which was in excellent 
taste. I then asked the boy if, as I had 
told him, he had procured any way of 
transport. He responded that Mr. 
Gimrock awaited me below with his 
carriage; he desired to take me to 
Rungsdorf, that is to say, to the foot 
of the seven mountains. 

I descended, sprang into the car- 
riage and we set out. 
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LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY. 



Teachers visiting Los Angeles this 
summer for the first time must not ex- 
pect to see' much that is characteristic 
of Mexican or Spanish settlement. The 




old Spanish town, Pueblo de la Reina 
de los Angeles (Town of the Queen of 
the Angels) they named it in 1781, was 
but a village of two or three thousand 
people when Fremont raised the stars 
and stripes over it in 1846, and today 
the population is estimated at 175,000. 
This is typically an American city, not 
so cosmopolitan as San Francisco nor 
as Calif ornian. Only about ten per 
cent are native sons and daughters of 
the Golden West. There are about as 
many from Illinois or from New York, 
or from Ohio as from California, and 
every state is represented in the city's 
population. The Spanish organizers of 
the town gave it a large area and Amer- 
icans have given themselves plenty of 
elbow room. Residence lots are large, 
the streets are wide and there are many 
parks. Today there are less than seven 
persons to the acre within the city lim- 
its. The city has an excellent electric 
street-car system so that all parts are 
well served. 

There may be reached from Los An- 
geles a large number of smaller cities. 



Each of these will well repay the trav- 
eler who has leisure for a protracted 
stay. To those, however, who wish to 
get in the shortest possible time a can- 
prehensive idea of the country immedi- 
ately adjacent to Los Angeles no other 
itinerary is comparable with that cov- 
ered by the Santa Fe Kite-Shaped 
Track. The two great loops whidi 
form this track ^ive the name to the 
route. The larger loop extends from 
Los Angeles to San Bernardino over 
two routes. The visitor is taken 166 
miles through the center of a rich fruit- 
growing country, with the Sierra 
Madre Mountains on one side and the 
rolling valley on the other. Even if 
his time is limited and he can spend 




only the one day for the trip, he can 
stop at least two hours each at Red- 
lands and Riverside. 

Pasadena is located on the high mesa 
at the west end of San Gabriel Valley, 
at the foot of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, 900 feet above sea level. It is 
just outside the limits of Los Angdes 
and is a city of beautiful homes, of wide 
streets, a cultured and hospitable peo- 
ple, luxurious resort hotels, pure water. 
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libraries, schools and churches. Sur- 
rounded by orange groves and redolent 
of roses, it lies beneath cloudless skies 
a paradise the whole year round. 

From here through Santa Anita and 
Monrovia, past the immense ranch of 
E. J. ("Lucky") Baldwin, the traveler 
is carried skirting the foot hills of the 
Sierra Madres, on through Azuza, Po- 
mona and Ontario to San Bernardino 
on this loop line. San Bernardino is a 



toward Los Angeles and in a short 
time the train is at Riverside. 

Riverside fully merits its world-wide 
fame. Embowered in roses, and sur- 
rounded by orange groves it is a verit- 
able Garden of Eden. Magnolia ave- 
nue here is a tree-shaded roadway 
known the country over. 

The new mission hotel at Riverside, 
The Glenwood, is one of the largest in 
Southern California, a building of 




bustling place, important as a railroad 
point and picturesque as to its location. 

Redlands, the next important place 
reached, has been called the "most 
beautiful spot in California." Every 
visitor drives out to Smiley Heights 
and there looks down upon a panorama 
of exceptional beauty. One sees homes 
of architectural beauty, set in green and 
golden orange groves. 

Redlands, at an elevation of 1,350 
feet, is surrounded by a high range of 
mountains, some of whose snow-capped 
peaks reach a height of twelve thousand 
feet. 

At Mentone the turn is made back 



marked architectural beauty. From 
the beautiful Campanile, with its sweet 
chime of Mission bells that stands be- 
fore the entrance, to the last detail in 
the appointment of the spacious dining- 
room, and all through the long Paseo 
de las Ealmas, there is no discordant 
note. 

Past Corona, Anaheim, Orange and 
Fullerton, the ride is continued along 
the winding banks of the Santa Ana 
River, and, turning northward through 
walnut groves and gardens, to Los An- 
geles. 

Another trip of importance is that 
up Mt. Lowe, made via the Pacific Elec- 
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trie Railway. This is a notable expe- 
rience. The road is quite remarkable 
as an engineering achievement. From 
these pinnacles of granite round which 
the car sweeps one may see the blue 
ranges in far Mexico, the islands of 
far-distant Santa Barbara Cbannel, the 
twin peaks of Santa Catalioa Island, 
and^ midway^ the intervening plains, 
dotted with lemon and orange groves, 
cities and hamlets. 

At Rnbio Canyon a direct ascent is 
made of 1,400 feet. At its top is Echo 
Mountain, 3,500 feet above sea level. 
And from here starts the electric road 
that leads to Alpine Tavern up almost 
at the summit of the mountain. This 
inn is a quaint bit of Swiss architecture 
nestling in a glen of exceeding beauty^ 
The trail starts from here, an ascent of 
If TOO feet to the very summit. 

The entire trip is made in a few 
hours. 

Up on Mount Wilson, and only 
twenty-six miles from Los Angeles, is 
Martin's Camp — attitude 5,000 feet It 
is reached by a short ride on the electric 
cars to Sierra Madre, thence on pack 
horse from the foot of the trail. Mount 
Wilson is of about the same height as 
Mt, Lowe and the view from its sum- 
mit is equally impressive. The cost of 



the trip and of living at the camp is ex- 
tremely low, the rates for the latter 
running from $5 per week up. 

Innumerable other points of interest 
are to be found in the more immediate 
vicinity of Los Angeles. The trip to 
Casa Verdugo. in the suburbs of the 
city is well worth taking, and the Span- 
ish dinners served there at moderate 
cost have won an extensive and merited 
fame. 

Seven Oaks : This is another of the 
many summer camps which are easily 
accessible from Los Angdes, the trip 
beginning with the railroad ride over 
the Santa Fe to Redlands, whence a 
most interesting stage ride of twenty- 
two miles takes the vacationist into the 
heart of the high hills. Seven Oaks is 
situated at the headwaters of Santa 
Ana river, the altitude being 5,003 feet 
The detached cottage plan is carried 
out — one large dining hall for all, and 
separate buildings for sleeping apart* 
ments — log cabins, tent-houses and 
tents. Spring water is pijjed to all parts 
of the grounds. 

One never wants for good things to 
eat. Trout fishing is particularly fine 
in the headwaters of the Santa .-Xna. 
The rates at Seven Oaks run from $11 
to $15 per week. 




ASCEHT OF MT. WILSON* 



J 
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THE USE OF GROWING CENTRAL 
IDEAS IN TEACHING CHILDREN. 
Wc publish in this number an article by Dr. 
Charles McMurry which will interest our read- 
ers as a lesson study, and also as illustrative 
of a principle of instruction. The old course 
of study and the majority of our text-books 
are based frankly on the dictum that the child 
learns at first only isolated bits of knowledge 
and has little interest or power in grasping 
conditions and following ideas as they are re- 
vealed through a succession of facts. This is 
undoubtedly so if only the complicated condi- 
tions and realized ideas of civilization as it is 



or of established science is presented, or if we 
undertake to pick up the new conditions or 
organizations of knowledge now in process of 
formulation and attempt to discover the trend 
toward a future outcome. Interest in, and 
power to do these things is expected only of 
the mature student who is the product of our 
education. 

The case is very different, however, when 
the skillful teacher takes up an idea with 
which the children are familiar in their daily 
lives and presents it under the simplest con- 
ditions for its realization in the past and leads 
the class to follow the growth of this idea in 
its actual history for a particular series of 
facts. In this case the separate facts are gfath- 
ered up individually, but because the teacher 
sees that these facts come in the order of 
growth of the central idea each succeeding fact 
meets in the child's mind an increasing mass 
of related ideas and tends constantly to de- 
velop the apperceptive power of mind needed 
to grasp situations and conditions. This is 
certainly a good principle to follow in school 
work so far as the subject matter renders it 
possible. Dr. McMurry will give in succeed- 
ing issues of School and Home Education, 
a further exposition of the idea. 



THE N.E.A. MEETING AT LOS AN- 
GELES. 

This is the Fiftieth Anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. In 1857 the teachers gathered at the 
city of Philadelphia and with the greatest faith 
in the destiny of the public schools organized 
a national association for the purpose of bring- 
ing to all teachers the benefits of the experience 
and growth of each. No other influence has 
done more to nurture the great American idea 
of common school education and to maintain 
throughout the land the common freedom of 
the public schools from dictation by any spe- 
cial interests of social, political, or religious 
origin. Today the N.E.A. is the greatest na- 
tional influence for the common good of the 
schools. It encourages the continued growth 
of teaching ability, discourages every form of 
autocratic dictation in the management of 
school affairs whether by individuals or or- 
ganizations, and promotes a free opportunity 
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for every effort making for the better educa- 
tion of the children. 

Los Angeles is a most appropriate place for 
this anniversary. The last meeting was on 
the Atlantic coast, and to carry the association 
to the Pacific at this time expresses in a strik- 
ing way the extent of its influence. Then, too, 
Los Angeles is the American city. Its citizen- 
ship is made up of almost proportionate mem- 
bers from every state. It is as national in its 
population as Washington and perhaps is more 
fairly representative. 

The program for the meeting will furnish a 
great anniversary volume of proceedings with 
many opportunities for valuable comparative 
studies. 

The hospitality of the people of California 
and of Los Angeles is unbounded and they are 
preparing to welcome the largest membership 
in the history of the association in the way 
such a meeting should be cared for. 



THE PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 

The Playground Association of America is 
now making arrangements for two great dem- 
onstrations of the value of playgrounds and 
play to municipalities. The first of these, a 
convention in Chicago, June 20-22, to which 
President Roosevelt has urged every mayor in 
the United States to send an official representa- 
tive, will consist of practical demonstrations 
of organized play by 7,000 school children of 
all ages, and a series of papers by such leaders 
of the play movement as Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey, of the Children's Court, of Denver; Jane 
Addams, of Hull House ; Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
of Clark University, and U. S. Commissioner 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown. In connection with 
the convention the South Park System, of Chi- 
cago, will demonstrate fully the workings of 
its chain of twelve day and night open and in- 
door playgrounds for children and adults. It 
is expected that these gatherings will attract 
an adult attendance of nearly 50,000 people. 
The Chicago Committee already has begun to 
erect a monster grand stand to accommodate 
the visitors. 

The second enterprise of the Association is 
a great play exhibit at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion which will be installed and kept in daily 
operation if the necessary money can be ob- 
tained. The exposition authorities have of- 
fered free space, and also to provide halls for 
a series of meetings and lectures. The idea 
of the officers of the Association is to install a 



model city playground and keep there a corps 
of experienced physical training and play direc- 
tors to demonstrate the value of this woik to 
the children. An exhibit of photographs and 
information from playgrounds all over the 
country will be shown in connection with the 
outdoor exhibit. To carry on this work, bow- 
ever, the Association must raise at least $5,000 
and largely increase its membership. 

The Association is rapidly gaining in mem- 
bership throughout the country. Those wish- 
ing to become members, or to contribute to the 
objects of the Association should send checks 
to Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Secretary, 805 G street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Memberships arc 
of six kinds, as follows : Journal, $1 ; coun- 
cil, $2 ; associate, $5 ; sustaining, $10 ; patron, 
$100; founders, $1,000. 

The active officers of the Association are: 
President, Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, Direc- 
tor of Physical Training, New York City; 
First Vice President, Commissioner Henry B. 
F. Macfarland, Washington, D. C; Second 
Vice President, Jane Addams, Hull House, 
Chicago; Third Vice President, Joseph Lee, 
Boston; Chairman, Financial Committee, Felix 
M. Warburg, New York; Chairman Execu- 
tive Committee, Dr. Seth T. Stewart, District 
Superintendent, New York; Secretary, Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis, Supervisor of Playgrounds, 
District of Columbia. 

JOLIET SCHOOL BOARD SUPPORTS A 
TEACHERS' SUMMER SCHOOL 

The appropriation of $1,000 by the school 
board of Joliet to maintain a six weeks' sum- 
mer school for the benefit of their .teachers* 
shows not only the liberality and common 
sense recognition of how to meet the needs ctf 
growth for teaching ability, but it also shows 
a demand by the teachers for such an oppor- 
tunity and the ability of Supt. John A. Loag 
to awaken teachers and people and to lead 
them in all earnest efforts to improve the teach- 
ing of the children. Chicago has led the 
movement, by its normal extension courses, 
for giving systematic effort to the growth of 
teaching power for those already in the wort 

In Joliet the conditions are different. The 
teachers in a town of its size furnish a good 
working number for a summer school, and 
the study of ^school problems started togcdier 
and with reference to the work in their owa 
schools will be carried on individually duri^ 
the year. Superintendent Long has great 
power to inspire a professional spirit for stndy 
among his teachers. 
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THE RECORDS OF THE VIRGINIA 
COMPANY OF LONDON, 1619-1624. 

The full text of the above (the "Court 
Book")* of which the manuscript is in the Li- 
brary of Congress (having come, to it from 
the library of Thomas Jefferson), has now 
been transcribed and edited for publication, 
with notes, and an index. It forms two vol- 
umes of over 1300 pages, brge quarto, printed 
on Old Stratford paper, with special type for 
special characters, and some facsimiles. It is 
preceded by an historical and bibliographical 
introduction of over two hundred pages by- 
Miss Susan M. Kingsbury, A.M., Ph.D., the 
editor, and a preface by Prof. Herbert L. Os- 
good, of Columbia, under whose general ad- 
vice the material was prepared for publication. 

The edition has been limited to 1,500 copies ; 
and all of these will be placed on sale — no 
free distribution whatei'er being intended. 

The price is four dollars ($4) for the two 
volumes, in cloth, delivered. Postal orders 
and drafts should be made payable to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, and, like all other 
remittances, should be made in advance and 
sent direct to him at the Government Printing 
Office. Washington, D. C. Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress. 



ESTIMATES OF POPULATION. 

United States Census Bulletin 71, just pub- 
lished, presents the population returns for 
1905 of the fourteen states making an inter- 
decennial enumeration, together with the esti- 
mated population of these states for 1904 and 
1906, and of the remaining states and terri- 
tories for 1904, 1905, and 1906. 

The population of continental United States 
in 1905, as obtained by adding to the returns 
of the states which took a census in that year 
the estimated population of the remaining 
states and territories, is 82,574,195, an increase 
over 1900 of 6,579,620. or 8.7 per cent. 

The states having a density in 1906 exceed- 
ing 100 per square mile, exclusive of the 
District of Columbia, are as follows: 

Rhode Island, 460; Massachusetts, 379; 
New Jersey, 292; Connecticut, 209; New 
York, 173; Pennsylvania, 155; Maryland, 128; 
Ohio, 109. 

The rapid growth of urban population is 
noteworthy. The 88 cities with an estimated 
population of 50,000 or more in 1906 had a 
total estimated population of 19,771,167, an 
increase of 2,766,863, or 16.3 per cent, over 
that reported at the Twelfth Census. Cities 



which have come into this class in the period 
from 1900 to 1906 are Norfolk, Va. ; Yonkers, 
N. Y. ; Schenectady, N. Y. ; Houston, Tex.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Dallas, 
Tex. ; Youngstown, Ohio ; Fort Wayne, Ind. ; 
Holyoke, Mass., and Akron, Ohio. The five 
leading cities and their estimated population in 
1906 are as follows: New York, 4,113,043; 
Chicago, 2,049,185 ; Philadelphia 1,441,735 ; St. 
Louis, 649,320; and Boston 602,278. 



HELP BEREA. 
As President Frost puts it : "For the moun- 
taineer, Berea has done something even more 
unique and distinguished. It discovered the 
vastness of the great mountain area, back- 
yards of eight states, which we have named 
Appalachian America. And Berea has discov- 
ered the mountaineer himself, as the child of 
isolation, not a degenerate but a survival. We 
have traced his pedigree to England and Scot- 
land, registered his speech, which is Shak- 
spearean and Saxon, appraised his arts of wood- 
craft and homespun, recovered the story of his 
loyal heroism in the Civil War. We have 
rescued him from oblivion and opprobrium, 
and introduced him to the world as *our con- 
temporary ancestor.' For three million people, 
now more destitute of all that goes with edu- 
cation than any other representatives of our 
race in the world, we are devising educational 
adaptations in all ways as significant as those 
devised by Hampton for the Negro." The ele- 
ments of forestry, the training of teachers for 
the struggling public schools, the traveling li-' 
braries and stcreopticons in saddlebags are 
some of the things Berea scatters through the 
mountains. 
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ARITHMETIC WITHOUT FIGURES. 
Supplementary to all text-books. By Wm. 
M. Giffen and Wm. M. Lawrence, Princi- 
pals in Chicago schools. 36 pages. Pam- 
phlet, price 10c. Published by the authors. 
For sale by W. M. Lawrence, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

This little pamphlet gives 339 problems so 
stated as to require the pupils to explain the 
process required in the solutions. The quan- 
tites to be manipulated are not definitely stated 
in figures and therefore the children cannot 
work to get the answers, but can only tell the 
process by which to get it in any particular 
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case. For instance, problem 5 reads, "Tom 
has constructed an isosceles triangle. He tells 
you the perimeter and the base. How can you 
find one of the equal sides?" Problem 90 
reads, "How do you find the time from a cer- 
tain hour in the morning to a cer- 
tain hour in the afternoon?" 317 reads, "I 
know how many apples one orange is worth. 
How can I find how many oranges a dozen 
apples are worth?" 

This is excellent drill, for it requires the 
holding in mind of indefinite images of quan- 
tity for what is given and what is found, the 
attention being given to the definite relations 
between the quantities before and afer manip- 
ulation by the process involved. Teachers 
will find these problems good to use in re- 
view as a means of discovering if pupils can 
make independent use of the elementary pro- 
cesses. 



A SECOND READER, by Celia Richmond 
and Harriet Estelle Richmond. 12mo. Cloth. 
134 pages. Illustrated. List price, 40 cents ; 
mailing price, 45 cents. Ginn & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
This is in no sense a special reader. It 
touches the all-around life of the child. In 
arrangement of subjects the book follows the 
school year. A special feature is the group 
of Siegfried Stories, which form a serial run- 
ning through th€ reader. They are the musi- 
cal motif to which nearly all the matter of the 
•book adapts itself. The awakening of Brun- 
hilde is only the personifying of the resurrec- 
tion of the earth at the touch of spring. 

The world's great literature presents forms 
of dramatic thought which can be brought 
within the child's comprehension, and to which 
the whole being of the child readily responds. 
The illustrations are from reproductions of 
famous paintings or from photographs taken 
by artists. . 



KEEPER'S NATURE STUDIES ON THE 
FARM. By Charles A. Keffer, Professor of 
Horticulture and Forestry, University of 
Tennessee. Cloth, 12mo, 154 pages, with il- 
lustrations. Price, 40 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

Published as one of the well-known series 
of Eclectic Readings, this book presents sim- 
ple lessons in agriculture. The reading of the 
book is to be supplemented by reports of farm 



operations at home, the making of easy ex- 
periments at school, and excursions of the 
class to the woods and fields. Soils and plants, 
their relations to one another, and the best way 
of combining them in economic plant produc- 
tion, form the subject of the twenty-six chap- 
ters in the volume. Numerous illustrations 
from photographs add to both the attractive- 
ness and helpfulne^ of the book, which vill 
aid in making farm life and the things per- 
taining to it more interesting to the average 
boy or girl. 



DUTTON'S LITTLE STORIES OF GER- 
MANY. By Maude Barrows Dutton, Au- 
thor of Little Stories of France, Fishing and 
Hunting, etc. Cloth, 12mo, 192 pages, with 
illustrations. Price, 40 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

The stories in this volume of the Eclectic 
Readings give a connected history of the Ger- 
man people, from the Cimbri and Teutons 
down to the present Kaiser Wilhelm. Each of 
the great events is, in proper succession, pre- 
sented in the form of a short sketch. The sub- 
jects selected show the influence which the 
German people have had on the culture and 
progress of the world, and include such top- 
ics as Albrecht Dfirer, Gutenberg's InventioQ 
of Printing, Frederick the Great, Schiller, 
Wagner, and Beethovexi. The style is clear 
and simple, the subject matter attractive, and 
the illustrations numerous and interesting. The 
book will prove helpful and pleasing both for 
the school and the home. 

THE WORKING OF THE RAILROADS. 
By Logan G. McPherson, lecturer on trans- 
portation at Johns Hopkins Univeraty. 
273-VIII pages, cloth, $1.50. Henry Holt k 
Co., New York. 

This is a timely book, which treats in a very 
simple and lucid way a number of topics die 
public is much interested in with regard ti> 
the conditions and needs of good railway man- 
agement. The table of contents includes chap- 
ters on. The Transportation Function, Coa- 
struction and Operation, Traffic, Administra- 
tion, Relations to the Public and the States 
etc Teachers will find this book very es^ 
lightening with regard to many details of die 
study of railway transportation which is be- 
coming of more and more importance in Ae 
school work. 
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You are thinking of attending the Teachers Convention 

to be held in Los Angeles, California, during July. 

Do not decide on the road you will travel 

until you have investigated the 

"Missouri Pacific 

^^The Scenic Route of the Wesf 




giving you stopovers 

at Colorado Springs, Denver, Lead- 

ville, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City 

and other points of interest to the student of nature 



Exceptionally low rates will be offered 
the teachers and their friends, and 
through trains will run via the above 
popular route from the principal cities 
of the union. For further informa- 
mation and rates address 



Mr. Ellis Farnsworth, D. P. A.. Mo. Pic. Ry., 
186 Clark Street, - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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JUNE, 1907. 
THE EDITOR'S EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 867-876 

N. E. A. at Los Angfeles. — The Situation in Chicag'o. — A Movement to Promote Moral 
Training.— The School-Mistress Club. — Psychologic Foundations.— A Movement of Grea^ 
demise. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



The active members 
N. B.A.at of the N.E.A., num- 

Lo5 Angeles. bering S^ooo, have 

been informed of the 
obstacles in the path of the executive 
committee in preparing for the meet- 
ing of the N.E.A. at Los Angeles, 
July 8-12. It would have pleased more 
people if the association had gone east 
this year. The refusal of the railroads 
to make rates barred that. The usual 
rate of one fare plus two dollars mem- 
bership fee is granted by all roads west 
of Chicago and the Mississippi river 
to Los Angeles. It is expected that 
lines east of Chicago will make the 
same rate, but at this writing — May 
24 — no definite information has been 
received, except from the Grand Trunk 
road, which grants the rate. 

By a ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the two dollar 
membership fee is paid at Los Angeles 
to the Secretary of the N.E.A. instead 
of to the railroad at the time of pyr- 
chasing the ticket. The holder's rail- 
road ticket must be stamped by the 
secretary to be good for return. 

This is the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the formation of the Association, and 
it is an important meeting for other 
reasons. Among these is the question 
of re-incorporation of the association 
under act of congress, which is to come 
before the active members at this time. 



There are indications at present that 
the one-fare rate to this convention will 
not be continued after this year. 

All persons desiring the fullest in- 
formation concerning all matters of' 
importance to them should send at 
once to Irwin Shepard, Sec'y, Winona, 
Minn., for official Program-Bulletin. 
All active members are earnestly urged 
to use their influence to promote a 
large attendance. 



The Mayor of Chi- 
The Situation ' cago has called for the 
in Chicago. resignations of or has 

removed for cause, 
more than half of the members of the 
Chicago School Board (eleven mem- 
bers) and appointed others to the va- 
cancies. The Council approved of his 
action by a practically unanimous vote, 
and the judge — supposed by the re- 
moved members to be favorable to 
them — refused to enjoin the mayor 
against such removal and appointment 
This action is taken thus preemptorily 
in order to give the new Board the op- 
portunity to make provision for the 
schools which it will administer next 
year. It is probable that the bottom 
reason for this action was to prevent 
the hatching of "reforms" in the school 
system that have been incubating for 
months and mothered under the name 
of "educational democracy." This 
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prompt action has prevented board leg- 
islation that would have marked un- 
told disaster to the city, and compelled 
the resignation of the Superintendent 
who has battled valiantly for many 
months against the machinations by 
which he has been beset. 

An institution known as the Teach- 
er's Federation has been the source of 
most of the trouble. Its alliance with 
the elements of unrest made it possible 
to influence the appointment by Mayor 
Dunne of school board members, most 
of whom were revolutionary reformers 
who would add to the teacher's duties 
in the school-room the responsibility 
of managing the entire school system 
by committees, and caucuses, and bal- 
lot-taking. 

Superintendent Cooley merits the 
gratitude, not only of Chicago, but of 
the country for his fidelity in defending 
the educational ship against the re- 
forming group who proposed to revo- 
lutionize the school management of the 
city. 

This conflict between the spirit of 
revolution and that of evolution in ad- 
vancing reforms in the schools, will re- 
sult in more good than harm. It will 
make it easier for the experts in con- 
trol to advance reforms that are needed 
in the schools as well as in other in- 
titutions of this great municipality. 
They are needed in every municipality, 
and Chicago has probably been more 
alive to this need than most other large 
cities. No man realizes this need more 
than Superintendent Cooley. It was 
because his method of evolution did not 
conform to the revolutionary method 
of the spirit of unrest, which was made 
the controlling element in the board by 
Mayor Dunne that this storm has 



arisen. The storm will clear the atmos- 
phere. 



A n Intematiotial 
Anovementto Committee and Advi- 
Promote Moral sory Coimcil is in pro , 
Trainiag. cess of formation 

throughout the civilized world, to pro- 
mote moral training and the develop- 
ment of good citizenship, through the 
agency of the public schools. It seems 
that England has been the first to move 
in this matter. A Committee and 
Council consisting of such men as Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Prof. Michael E. Sad- 
ler, Right Hon. Arthur Ackland, and 
more than forty of the most prominent 
lords, gentlemen, lord-bishops, clergy- 
men, chancellors of universities, mem- 
bers of parliament, literary men, and 
scholars, has already been organized in 
London; the Hon. James Bryce pre- 
siding over the first meeting of the Ad- 
visory Council. 

The purpose of this international 
committee and council is to focus the 
results, by a system of investigation 
and inquiry, of the efforts which have 
been made in recent years to strengthen 
the character-forming influences of the 
schools in the United Kingdom, die 
United States of America, France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Japan, and elsewhere, 
and to publish the reports of the inves- 
tigators. They hope to publish a re- 
port during the present year. Of 
course nothing beyond a preliminary 
report can be made so soon, but tk 
pressing need of more strenuous aM 
well-directed activity in the moral* ed- 
ucation of the young justifies the im- 
mediate publication of results and pro- 
cesses as these reports come in. An 
immediate awakening of the public to 
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the pressing need of greater attention 
to this matter, and of improved meth- 
ods of procedure is of the greatest im- 
portance to civilization. 

Our own country has responded to 
this movement by the organization of 
a Committee for the United States, 
composed of thirty of the prominent 
and influential educators, editors, 
statesmen, and private citizens, and the 
Advisory Council is now being formed. 

The Committee for France has been 
selected and the movement is spread- 
ing to the other countries mentioned. 

This union of effort throughout the 
civilized world will give to the moral 
training of children a prominence 
among the people, which is greatly 
needed in America today. There has 
been for years a growing tendency 
among educators and the people to act 
upop, if they do not consciously ap- 
prove, the pronouncement of Socrates 
— that knowledge is virtue and virtue 
is knowledge. In the Absolute this is 
true, but when applied to the finite, it 
works for the lowering of the stand- 
ards of virtue and its practice, in the 
present stage of the evolution of the 
human race. 



The School- 
MlstreM Club. 



The women teachers 
of Illinois organized 
a School- Mistress 
Club in Illinois some 
score of years ago. Their last annual 
meeting was held in Bloomington' re- 
cently, and a most excellent and help- 
ful meeting it was. The club is small. 
It ought to be large, that the influence 
of it may be more widely diffused. For 
many years, if not for all time, the wo- 
mfen are to do the most of the work of 
educating the children in the elemen- 



tary schools. It is needful, therefore, 
that a larger number of capable and 
earnest women be persistent and inter- 
ested students of both the theory and 
the practice of elementary-school edu- 
cation, and that they become an inspir- 
ation to the great mass of the teaching 
body. Women can be a greater influ- 
ence in promoting educational progress 
among women than can men. 

The meeting at Bloomington ,gave 
its principal session to the discussion of 
industrial training in the elementary 
schools. Miss Jane Addams, of Chi- 
cago, led the discussion, to which 
Mrs. Young, Miss Read, Miss Hol- 
brook, Mrs. Fry, and others, contrib- 
uted much of interest and value. 

The writer had revealed to him by 
this meeting that there is need of 
greater discrimination between "indus- 
trial-training" and "body-training" in 
our study of this question, and in our 
practice of what has been long called 
"manual-training" in the grades. In 
the elementary school it is the educa- 
tion of the child, and not his training 
in some industrial pursuit, that should 
command the study and engage the 
practice of those who undertake to pro- 
mote his education. Mrs, Young 
called attention to the Jact that the 
child is "mind-body." This seems to 
emphasize a fundamental fact, and ev- 
ery step in the school process should be 
a step toward the best development of 
this compound. The schools and the 
people have too long (perhaps, and 
perhaps not too long) regarded the 
child sent to school as "mind" whkh 
could be more easily educated if it 
could in some way be extracted from 
the body during the process. We are 
coming to see that body and mind are 
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two aspects of one and the same self 
or psyche, and that this is the "whole 
child" which is sent to school. What 
is best for the growing body is best for 
the growing mind ; and what is best for 
the growing mind is best for the grow- 
ing body. 

The educative environment must be 
selected from the social order. This 
must be so because the social order is 
the general (institutional) psyche in 
its present stage of evolution. What 
shall be selected from the social order 
for the educative environment of the 
child, the wisdom of the educator must 
determine. The social order in one of 
its aspects is industrial, but that is only 
one of its aspects and not the most im- 
portant in promoting the growth of 
the mind-body. 

We have arrived at that stage of the 
evolution of man when the whole hu- 
man lump must be leavened. Form- 
erly it was only the few who were 
free, and great care was taken to make 
men and women of these few — ^men 
and women as defined by the standards 
of those times. These few were to be 
the rulers of the many. Now the many 
are the rulers of the many. All are to 
make the laws for all. Each is sover- 
eign. All, therefore, must become men 
and women as defined by the modern 
standards. Who shall fix the stand- 
ard ? Shall it be the frenzied financier? 
It ought to be the school, as it was in 
the olden time for the few. 



Psychologic 
Foundations. 



The child's first psy- 
chic activity is an in- 
cipient stage of con- 
sciousness. This con- 
sciousness grows more and more clear 
and extended as it is bombarded by the 



artillery of objects of sense that en- 
viron it. It is at first a psychic chaos, 
a mass without differentiation, a peep 
through a veil from the unconscious 
life of nature. This mass is not an at- 
tribute of the soul ; it is the soul in its 
first entrance over the threshold of in- 
telligent existence. It is destined to 
beccmie man through its evolution into 
distinguishable processes of infinite va- 
riety, all having a fundamental unity. 
This fundamental activity or energy is 
the process by which both man and na- 
ture have come into existence, in so 
far as this process has become revealed. 
It is, also, the process by which man 
must ascend into higher realms of be- 
ing. 

If all this is true it is of infinite im- 
portance to the child that his teachers 
shall know this process and conduct his 
education in conformity therewith. 

In the course of its evolution, human 
consciousness passes into distinct 
stages of experience. Considered in its 
widest range of development, these pe- 
riods are three. 

( 1 ) The first is the vague -period of 
infancy when the external is not 
clearly distinguished from the internal. 

(2) The second is that period of the 
domination of the sense when con- 
sciousness (as wilt) separates the 
outer from the inner world — "the not- 
me from the me" — ^atid devotes its en- 
ergies to the mastery of the forms of 
the* external worlds of nature and of 
man. 

(3) In the third stage of its develop- 
ment, consciousness discovers that its 
separation of the world into "me and 
the not-me" is not valid ; that there is 
one consciousness or self that is in- 
clusive of all activity; and that nature 
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and man are the utterances (outer- 
ances) of this consciousenss. Man sees 
the same processes in nature as in him- 
self and discovers that the evolution of 
nature and man is a succession of steps 
in the return of the creature toward the 
creator ; and that the process by which 
nature has developed toward man is 
the process by which man rises toward 
the Creator of all. This is man's selfr 
consciousness in a fuller and more com- 
prehensive meaning than he has been 
accustomed to attach to the word. 

Consciousness is a process which is 
the union of three processes, viz. : feel- 
ing, will, and thought. These develop 
in the life of the child in the order in 
which they are named, and yet all are 
found in each conscious act from the 
beginning of conscious existence. In 
the strict sense of the word, "thought" 
does not name this knowledge which 
the young child acquires of the exter- 
nal world. Such knowledge is elemen- 
tary, consisting of relations among 
sense-perceptions and images held in 
the memory. When he is aware of the 
relations in these ideas, this conscious- 
ness may be called knowledge, but it is 
not thought in the distinctive meaning 
of the word. It is, however, the way 
of approach^ to thought, and is ex- 
pressed in the form of thought, which 
is that of the judgment. 

The will is immediately responsive 
to desire in this first stage of the 
growth of consciousness. Feeling and 
will work together in this period of the 
child's life before he has attained the 
power to think. Because the child 
lacks the power of thought his knowl- 
edge is called elementary. He does 
not know things-in-themselves, how 
they came to be, but only as forms of 



sense in their space, time, and causal or 
sequence relations. This sort of 
knowledge may be called information 
to distinguish \t from that knowledge 
that we acquire through knowing 
things in their process of growth or 
creation — knowing them as processes. 

It is not our present purpose to at- 
tempt to establish the truth of the 
above propositions. That would prob- 
ably require a series of volumes. The 
propositions are formulated from a 
view of the world quite different from 
that of some writers upon psychology. 
Dr. Denton J. Snider, the author of 
the "History of Ancient and Modern 
European Philosophy," recently pub- 
lished, and of his companion works on 
psychology is not of this class. Per- 
haps Mr. Snider would not accept all 
that has been said above, for he is a 
writer that inspires as much as he con- 
vinces his readers. I repeat what has 
been said before in these pages that 
the student in search of the truth that 
lies at the foundation of the universe 
will be greatly helped on his way if he 
shall study in a spirit of hospitality 
what Dr. Snider has written. He is 
radical in his treatment, for he is a pro- 
found scholar and a profound and in- 
dependent thinker. 

We are at the parting of the ways 
in our religion, philosophy, and edu- 
cation. It is only radical thinking that 
will give us a new point of departure 
in our voyage of discovery of funda- 
mental truth: Tinkering the old sys- 
tem will no longer satisfy the earnest 
inquirer. The failure of current sys- 
tems of philosophy and religion to es- 
tablish a conviction in the minds of 
modem scholars of their sufficiency in 
explaining the world, has caused many 
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to revert to the study of nature, the do- 
main of sense, for such explanation 
and to conclude that what cannot be 
thus explained cannot be known. Such 
study promises only a negative result 
— that of the early Christian theolog- 
ians — viz., that there is a limit beyond 
which the human ego. cannot pass in 
his search for ultimate truth. Science 
declares that it can know but one thing 
of this supersensuous realm; viz., that 
it cannot knozv it. Of what produced 
the world of sense and what will fol- 
low it in man's experience, he can know 
nothing except in so far as faith reveals 
what natural sciences cannot discover. 
But man knows himself to be na- 
ture and more. He has discovered that 
he himself recreates nature. That what 
he knows of her is his own thought of 
her. He himself has created all the 
theology, the philosophy, and the sci- 
ence of the world, and he has not yet 
discovered the ultimate truth. But he 
has not yet become conscious that there 
is nothing more to be known. Until 
he reaches this conviction, man will not 
remain satisfied, no matter how many 
men may declare that "these things are 
too high : we cannot attain unto them." 
Who shall set bounds to that power 
which has made human civilization as 
it exists today? A new field has 
opened — that of psychology — and the 
farther we enter into it the greater as- 
surance do we feel that nature or 
sense is only one department of knowl- 
edge open to human reason; that 
time, space, and sequence are a field of 
too narrow limits to include all that 
can be known. 



The Superintendents 
Movemeiit of and* Principals of 
Qreat Promise. Northern Illinois have 
formed an associa- 
tion for the formulation of an ''out- 
line course of study on a scientific 
basis." The committee to w^honi has 
been assigned the work of articulating 
such an outline has recently published 
the Second Year Book of the associa- 
tion, which is the second annual report 
which the committee has submitted on 
this matter. The committee is com- 
posed of Superintendents Hatch, of 
Oak Park, Long, of Joliet, Clark, of 
Streator, Greenman, of Aurora, Gil- 
l>ert, of DeKalb, and Assistant State 
Superintendent Hoffman, of Spring- 
field. 

Part I of this Second Year Book 
contains a much more complete state- 
ment of fundamental principle than 
appeared in the former publication. 
The committee believes that it "pre- 
sents a broader and richer foundation 
upon which to build the further work 
of the committee." 

After a careful reading of this 
pamphlet of forty-three pages, the 
writer has arrived at the conviction that 
this undertaking of the association 
gives great promise of a final formu- 
lation of an outline of a course of study 
for elementary schools of permanent 
value. So far the committee seems to 
have a clear conception of what it 
holds to be the scientific principles upon 
which a course of study must- be built, 
and to move with remarkable precision 
toward the goal. 

The first statement in the pamplet 
of forty-three pages is "The Method of 
all life is adjustment. The first adjust- 
mept of activities in any organism 
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(physical life) is made to the organ- 
ism's sense of need. Each movement 
of adjustment produces a change in the 
organism and, also, in the environment. 
These products (external and internal) 
of the organism's activity must be in 
their turn adjusted to, and thus the 
growth of the organism is secured." 

Mental life is accounted for as fol- 
lows : 

"tn this process of (physical) growth 
(adjustment), the basal movements are 
reflexive, instinctive, impulsive, and 
later habitual ( physical activities ? ) . 
But for the numerous and complex ad- 
justments demanded by expanded life, 
these basal modes of activity prove in- 
efficient. The function of mind is to 
organize basal modes of adjustment 
and later other mental activities in such 
a way as to meet new conditions effect- 
ively. Mental life is a form of adjust- 
ment by which established individxuxl 
activities (physical?) are reorganized 
to meet the needs of new conditions" 

Now "Mental life" is ^certainly psy- 
chic life in one aspect of its activity, 
as distinguished from feeling or will. 
^ Assuming that by "mental life" is here 
meant the psyche or ego, are we to un- 
derstand that the ego or self is "a form 
of adjustment" by which an established 
organism ("established individual ac- 
tivities") is reorganized to meet new 
conditions ? "Adjustment is the method 
of all life" it is declared. The ego is 
a form of adjustment. Is the- ego to 
be defined as the method of life? 

Now the primary and essential 
method of all life is self-activity. Is 
the word "adjustment" used in this re- 
port as a synonym for self-activity? 

If this be the meaning, then all will 
accept the basal proposition of the re- 



port, upon which this "course of study 
upon a scientific basis" rests, to be a 
valid proposition. But why has the 
committee selected the word "adjust- 
ment" instead of "self-activity" as the 
verbal symbol of mind or self ? No au- 
thorized definition of "adjustment," so 
far as the writer can discover, intimates 
that it signifies or can signify self-ac- 
tivity. There is adjustment in self- 
activity, but self-activity is creative; it 
is both subject and object. It adjusts- 
its creations. Self -activity (which is 
"all life") both creates and adjusts. Ad- 
justment is a process in life, to be sure, 
but one finds it difficult to discover any 
intimation in this outline of any recog- 
nition of self-activity as the fundamen- 
tal substance and method of the life 
process. 

It is often said that to regard man as 
a self-activity would be to declare that 
he is in his nature creative, at first un- 
consciously so, it is true, but later con- 
sciously, and that thus the door is 
opened to the admission of purpose into 
a scientific exposition of a course of 
education upon a scientific basis. Sci- 
ence, it is said, can have no purpose 
and no freedom of choice in it. If we 
admit the ffee activity of the self, it 
will be impossible to construct a sci- 
ence of educating this self-activity. 

Of course, that depends upon 
whether one accepts such a definition 
of science as this suggests. Mathemat- 
ical sciences of every description can 
have no eleinent of uncertainty in them 
There is no freedom of choice as to 
whether the three angles of a triangle 
shall be two right angles or something 
else. Feeling and will are left out of 
the exact sciences. Shall we also deny 
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that a science of history is possible? It 
certainly is not an exact science. 

Is there a science of psychology 
which recogfnizes the freedom of the 
•psyche? — a free will? Certainly not 
in the mathematical sense. 

A science of the processes of nature 
or motion is one thing: a science of 
nature that has attained to self-con- 
sciousness and free-will is a different 
thing. It is this difference that distin- 
• guishes man from the lower orders of 
life: The lower orders, especially ani- 
mal life, manifest psychic powers which 
are often called mind or soul ; and the 
higher the order of the animal the 
higher — ^more like man — is the grade 
of its psychic manifestations. 

Consciousness of self, free will, free- 
dom, creative power, are called spirit, 
as distinguished from mind • or soul, 
and this consciousness is man. Not 
that man does not participate in mind 
or soul (or what this report might 
choose to call "individuality") which 
is manifest in animals; but the ques- 
tion is whether a system of education 
for man is to regard him merely as a 
more highly organized animal ; differ- 
ing from the animal in being a more 
complex organism? 

Study of this pamplet and of the 
report received of the discussion of it 
at the recent meeting of the association, 
leads toward the conviction that the 
committee intends to answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. If that be so, 
then man is merely a machine — an or- 
ganized group of activities played upon 
by an organized environment, and the 
business of education is to direct the 
play. But then the query arises 
whether education has any freedom in 
directing the play. It in turn must be 



a group of activities played upon by its 
environment. 

Now all tliis is rigidly scientific it 
physical science is the only science. If 
physical science is but one of the sci- 
ences then there is some hope of escape 
from this thralldom to fate under the 
leadership of a science of sciences 
which shall put mechanism where it be^ 
longs in a system oi education whidi 
seeks to make human free-will a real- 
ity through a rational conformity to 
law. 

This use of the word "adjustment*' 
under the influence of environment to 
name the method of education and of 
all life, is valid if education is a de- 
partment of mechanics in the social or- 
der; or if one views the universe 
merely as a machine moved by a force 
other than itself. But if man is self- 
active and consciously free to do worse 
when he knows better, that is, to dis- 
obey all laws of right imposed by sci- 
ence, then it would seem more raticMial 
to declare that the substance and 
method of all life is self-activity. 

In seeking further for the "funda- 
mental principles" out of which a 
course of study is to develop, one turns 
to the definition of consciousness. Fre- 
quent reference is made to it but that 
which approaches nearest to a descrip- 
tion is the following : 
• "Consciousness is at first undifferen- 
tiated, for it gjows out of and depends 
for its' existence upon activity. Dif- 
ferentiation of consciousness comes in 
response to demands for an increasing 
complexity of action and reaction." 

This seems to say that "at first" con- 
sciousness has no existence. Does this 
mean that undifferentiated conscious- 
ness is nothing, or does it mean thai 
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it is, as yet, no thing: t. e., that it is a 
potential activity which makes itself 
actual "in response to demands for an 
increasing complexity of action and re- 
actipn?'" If it is nothing, then it can 
not "grow" into something. Undiffer- 
entiated consciousness must be, there- 
fore, a potential force which becomes 
actual when the conditions permit. 
These conditions it seems are the "de- 
mands for an increasing complexity of 
action and reaction." Is this potency, 
this undifferentiated consciousness, a 
self-activity, or the borrowed activity 
transmitted by another? In short have 
we now arrived at the limit of the mat- 
ter that can furnish a scientific basis of 
education, and must the answer be "I 
do not know, and it does not matter 
what the true answer may be; so far 
as we can know, in the sense of scien- 
tific knowledge, all life is a process of 
mechanical adjustment of activities?" 

The purpose of education must then 
be to help the child to make these ad- 
justments. For anything beyond this 
we must enter the realm of the un- 
knowable. 

The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter seems to be "that mental develop- 
ment," as suggested in this report, "is a 
process of socialization." i. There is 
no separate social (or universal?) con- 
sciousness nor conscience but only an 
individual human consciousness or con- 
science which has become socialized by 
the individual's adjustment to society, 
and by such adjustment he brings about 
the proper organization of himself. The 
kingdom of God it seems is the social 
order as it exists, to which education 
must teach the individual to adjust him- 
self, and so become orgjinized. 2. The 

(1) SeepaifelS. 

(2) See pa^ 17. 



individual must accept by faith a So- 
lution of all the more serious prob- 
lems of life and of the world, and of 
his duties in all the relations of life as 
determined by this solution. This last 
proposition defines religion as some- 
thing with which a scientifi^c basis of 
education has nothing to do. 

Since it is declared that adjustniient 
is the method of all life, and since it is 
universally admitted that religion 
marks the highest ideal or attainment 
of life, this scientific basis of education 
seems to declare that religion, also, is 
a process of adjustment. Such must be 
the inevitable outcome of a theory of 
life that has unconscious, unpurposeful 
motion or force for its source and 
method. This theory, as that remark- 
able work on Adolescence by one of 
our most eminent educationists sug- 
gests, must, in order to be consistent 
with purposeless evolution, regard con- 
sciousness and all that man has come to 
be through consciousness, as a "wart" 
a "disease," a "fall;" in other words 
as a lapse in the onward flow of con- 
sciousless evolution. (See chapter X, 
Vol. 2) to disappear as all other warts 
have disappeared. 

The above has been written in the 
spirit of inquiry concerning the "view 
of the world" from which this com- 
mittee has formulated its fundamental 
principles of education. Such princi- 
ples must emerge directly from the 
formulator's view of the world, if they 
are anything more than borrowed no- 
tions. Is human life a bit of more 
highly refined and delicate mechanism, 
called consciousness (a sort of by-pro- 
duct of "scientific" evolution) — to per- 
ish with the dissolution of the physical 
organism? Or is consciousness the 
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whole thing in this universe ; every in- 
dividual being an aspect of itself — one 
of the infinite number of its self-limita- 
tions? It seems as if it must be one 
thing or the other. If the one, then 
this report would seem to inaugfurate a 
new era in human reason, and a new 
doctrine of education must result. If 
the other, then the report must be so 
modified as to recognize self-conscious- 
ness, self-activity, as the source and 
substance of the universe, and man as 
the highest image of his Maker which 
his process of creation, called evolution, 
has yet produced. 
This latter is the only basis of educat- 



ing the child toward freedom, and the 
freedom of the individual is the goal 
toward which the race has been moving 
since history began. This is certainly 
a higher aim for the teacher than is 
that of mere adjustment to the social 
environment of the child. 

Fortunately the method which the 
report pursues for securing the adjust- 
ment to the social order, conforms so 
far as it goes with the method to be 
pursued in helping the child toward 
freedom. But does it not fail to give 
the teacher the ideal that makes his at- 
tempts to educate the child eternally 
w^orth while? 



THE RAILROAD AS A UNIT OF STUDY. 

If. 



DR. CHARI.KSA. MC MURRY. 



In the introductory article on Cen- 
tral Units of Study, the growth of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. system was used 
to illustrate the organization of knowl- 
edge around one important idea. 

Such a treatment of the topic as was 
there outlined would be appropriate, 
perhaps for a sixth grade class. On 
this supposition this topic would be 
placed near the middle of the common 
school course, with two years of geog- 
raphy work preceding and two follow- 
ing. In what relation would the Penn. 
R. R. as a topic stand to the geography 
of the preceding fourth and fifth grades 
and later to the seventh and eighth 
grades? In other words, should we 
expect a continuous growth of the 
main thought, (railroads as traffic 
routes,) through these five years? Such 



a complex topic as the Penn. R. R. 
could hardly be treated in a satisfac- 
tory manner earlier than the sixth 
grade. But before this in" the founb 
and fifth grades much knowledge of | 
railroads and of railroad ' traffic has 
been gained, first, in home geograi^iv 
topics, for example in dealing with the 
home town as a trade centre and sec- 
ond, in all those topics which deal with 
the shipment of agricultural mineral 
and manufactured products. Both by 
observation and study, railroads will 
be familiar to children before they arc 
called upon to deal with a railroad sys- 
tem as an important factor in our com- 
mercial geography. This earlier ac- 
quaintance with railroad traffic fur- 
nishes the necessary basis for such i 
complete treatment of a railroad sys- 
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tem in its growth and functions as was 
outlined in the first article. 

We wish now to trace the further 
growth of this idea through the course 
of study. 

The N. Y. Central connecting the 
lower Hudson with Buffalo through 
N. Y. state parallels the Penn. R. R. 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 
The rivalry of these main roads for the 
commerce of the west suggests an in* 
quiry into their relative importance and 
advantages. Putting side by side the 
large railroad folders (maps) of these 
two systems we can see at a glance 
their positions and rival claims. The 
N. Y. Central by following closely the 
valleys of the Mohawk and Hudson, 
has no mountains to climb. The 
Pennsylvania R. R. on the other hand, 
just west of Altoona, ascends the high- 
est ridge of the Alleghanies and crosses 
it at an altitude of more than 2,000 feet 
above sea-level. To haul the scores of 
heavy freight and passenger trains 
daily over this mountain ridge is a 
large expense item. An examination 
of a map of the Penn. system shows 
that its main lines extend through the 
center of Penn., Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and New Jersey and with its network 
of branch roads it seems to monopolize 
the traffic of these five states. What 
states does the N. C. Central control 
in a similar way? It may be noticed 
also that the two systems overlap each 
other. What large cities are reached 
in common by both these lines ? As a 
result of this examination; which is 
the greater railroad system? Which 
has a better hold on the great east and 
west traffic; the N. Y. Central touch- 
ing the Great Lakes at Buffalo or the 



Penn. R. R. reaching the navigable 
Ohio at Pittsburg? 

But these two are not the only rail- 
roads which break through the Alle- 
ghanies from the east in order to seize 
the products of the west and carry them 
to the seaboard. By examining the 
map to the southward the Baltimore & 
Ohio is found following the Potomac 
and crossing the ridges into West Vir- 
ginia. It stretches on to Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, giving to these citie^ the 
shortest route to tidewater at Balti- 
more. 

Still further south, a fourth import- 
ant avenue of traffic has been opened 
from Norfolk and Richmond westward 
along the valley of the James and New 
river and exposing to view some of the 
finest scenery of the Virginia moun- 
tains. 

These four systems divide up be- 
tween them the larger part of the east 
and west traffic. In the construction 
and maintenance of these roads the 
great companies have spent many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. It has 
cost the American people an immense 
expenditure of labor and capital to 
connect all that rich country west of the 
Alleghanies with the seaboard. The 
present easy communication across this 
wide mountain belt is a great achieve- 
ment in American history. All these 
railroads follow the river valleys so as 
to avoid the mountain ridges, but with 
the exception of the N. Y. Central, all 
are compelled to surmount the high 
central ridge. 

As the American people settled the 
Atlantic coast and then moved west- 
ward across the mountains, they laid 
out first wagon roads and later rail- 
roads to connect their new homes with 
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the old and to send the products of the 
west eastward. 

The natural growth of the idea of 
railroads has thus far brought us to a 
point of view whence we can survey 
the historical movement that has pro- 
duced our great railroad systems and 
at the same time exposes the present 
commercial significance of these traffic 
routes across the Alleghanies. 

The natural continuation of this 
thought is an inquiry into the causes 
leading up to the construction of the 
first Pacific railroad across the Rocky 
Mountains. The effort to bring into 
close commercial relations with the 
east the rapidly growing states of the 
west coast, the difficulties of railroad 
building across the Rockies and Sier- 
ras, through a mountainous and un- 
populated country, bring to light the 
second energetic movement of the 
American people to master the conti- 
nent with railroads. During the Civil 
War this demand for a Pacific rail- 
road which would strengthen the Un- 
ion by the addition of California and 
other western states was so great that 
Congress chartered two companies to 
build this road at national expense. 
The energetic spirit in which this pro- 
ject was carried out gives an interest- 
ing and dramatic picture of American 
progress. 

With the westward march of popu- 
lation and rapid growth in wealth came 
the demand for such roads as the Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific, the Northern 
Pacific and the Oregon Short Line, un- 
til now there are almost as many roads 
crossing the western highlands as pass 
over the Alleghanies. A comparison 
of trunk lines across the eastern and 
western mountains will bring to mind 



more clearly the broad extension of 
railroad construction in the west, one 
system having 5,700 miles of road bed 
under one managament 

This line of thought further devel- 
oped leads to a grasp of the transcon- 
tinental traffic routes from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. This again sug^gests the 
vast railroad consolida.tions which have 
been agitating the public mind recently. 

It is not possible to treat these large 
topics without discovering the strategic 
importance in the transcontinental traf- 
fic of such cities as Kansas City, St 
Paul and Minneapolis, Denver, San 
Francisco, Puget Sound places, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and New Orleans. The 
physical features of the country and it- 
natural resources are brought into a 
like prominence. 

A question which may naturally sug- 
gest thought is: Why should not the 
chief traffic routes in North America 
extend from north to south, parallel 
with the mountains rather than in ap- 
position to them? The natural ex- 
change of products is between the north 
and the south. How do the north and 
south lines compare in importance with 
those between the east and the west? 
(The Southern R. R., The Queen & 
Crescent, The Illinois Central.) An- 
other suggestive question is this: In 
what parts of the U. S. do the water- 
ways maintain a serious and decisive 
competition with railroads? 

In a general survey of the hi.-taric^' 
development of railroads it appears 
that the great mountain systems have 
been less determining in their influence 
in fixing traffic routes than certain race 
movements; that the migration or 
races is from east to west and that 
main traffic lines grow in that direc- 
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tion in spite of obstructing mountains. 

The natural outcome of a thought 
growth of this sort is a historic survey 
of the railroad system of the U. S. as a 
whole, such for example as is given in 
the last census report, showing by a 
series of maps the growth of our rail- 
roads by decades since 1830. 

In this short and somewhat super- 
ficial outline of a natural thought 
movement we can only suggest the or- 
ganizing capacity of a growing and im- 
portant idea. 

The railroad as a traffic route, en- 
larged to comprehend the American 
system of railroads, may be extended 
later so as to interpret the railways of 
Europe and of other continents. The 
trans-continental routes, like the Si- 
berian R. R. in Russia, the line across 
the Andes between Argentina andChili, 
the projected line from Cape Town to 
the Nile and northern Africa, the great 
railroad tunnels across the Alps and 
other extensive engineering schemes 
throughout the world allow of a fur 
ther development to the main idea. 

The important and powerful nations 
of today are those which are best sup- 
plied with railroads. The less ad- 
vanced nations are those which are 
poorly or not at all supplied with rail- 
roads. A study of the map of the 
world from 'this point of view is very 
suggestive. 

Not only does this subject of rail- 
roads allow of a steady and progressive 
expansion of thought from the fourth 
grade to the eighth (of the common 
school course) but the important, fun- 
damental thought thus generated 
should continue to expand through the 
years of adult life. We know that the 
railroad problem of the U. S. is not yet 



solved, but grows daily into larger pro- 
portions. How shall railroads be prop- 
erly controlled by state and national 
authority ? To what limit may the con- 
solidation of railroads into vast unified 
systems go? How may the dreadful 
waste of life due to railroad accidents 
be prevented? Will the trunk lines be 
eventually owned and operated by the 
state? 

It is not the business of the schools 
to solve these problems, but it is the 
business of the schools to supply the 
children with that body of growing 
ideas by which they may intelligently 
approach the solution of such problems 
as they grow to maturity and assume 
the^full duty of citizens. 

In our day also the railroad has be- 
come a means of extending man's con- 
quest over the new and undeveloped 
parts of the earth, as in Africa, Asia, 
China, and South America. 

In Germany and other European 
states the railroads have been the 
means not only of strengthening com- 
mercial and industrial power, but also 
of concentrating and unifying the mili- 
tary resources of a great state. 

The railroad is therefore one of 
those central, far reaching ideas 
through which we may interpret prop- 
erly some of the most important forces 
in our civilization. 

The important question may be 
stated thus: May we require of chil- 
dren, in the geography course, a steady 
and somewhat continuous growth of 
the railroad idea? May we require a 
thought movement which works out 
broadly into the great world and deeply 
into our commercial life and which 
also prepares children to face intelli- 
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gently the still unsolved 
adult life? 

Again does this evolution of the rail- 
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road idea illustrate a thought move- 
ment in all the fundamental geograph- 
ical Ideas? 



THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE COUNSELOR. 

J. STANI^EY BROWN. 



When Garfield said he could get a 
university education "if Mark Hopkins 
sat on one end of a log and he sat on 
the other," he used a homely phrase to 
express a deep and far-reaching educa- 
tional truth. We are so engrossed with 
the notion of doing things quickly that 
we are prone to lose sight of the 
method we use in doing them. ♦ 

The ship-wrecked lives we daily no- 
tice are the incontestable evidence that 
the pilot either did not do his work at 
all, or very poorly. Years ago when 
men took more time to think, and be- 
fore our schools and colleges had 
grown so large as to be difficult to 
manage, the life of the student and the 
proper direction of that life were con- 
sidered of first importance, and it is 
with a view to collecting together some 
of the good in our educational life two 
or more generations ago, and renewing 
our acquaintance with them, that I. 
write. 

We are not today far removed from 
the time when parents chose the acad- 
emy or college to which they would 
send their sons, because of the personal 
and far reaching influences of the man 
at the head of the institution. 

This was so because the institutions 
were small and head master or presi- 
dent, who had been chosen because of 
his fitness to direct the lives of young 
men and women, spoke with pride that 



he knew by name every student in the 
institution, and could tell you some- 
thing of his family, something of his 
struggles (for all had struggles then), 
something of his ambition, something 
of his personal worth. 

Men took time then, yea, thought it 
worth while then to sit down and talk 
with a student of his life's problems, 
and of his life's work. 

Institutions thought more then of 
the number of men they sent forth \o 
grapple with all sorts of questions de- 
manding an answer, than the number 
of diplomas signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered as so many articles of merchan- 
dise. 

I do not wish to be understood as in- 
veighing against our present educa- 
tional system, but rather pleading that 
the good things we once had be not ir- 
revocably lost. 

We have enjoyed a marvelous 
growth, but we have not had a defen- 
sible evolution in our educational in- 
stitutions. Once we recognized tbe 
need of an educational adviser, a sym- 
pathetic counselor, a minister plenipo- 
tentiary, a pedagogic physician, whose 
riper years, broader experience and ma- 
turer judgment could guide the young 
man of inexperience, immature years, 
but unbounded ambition. 

The need of such kind of leadership 
is greater today in schools and college 
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than ever before, because there are 
greater numbers to be led and they 
need leading, but there is only an oc- 
casional leader. Our schools and col- 
leges have grown from thirty or forty 
students to two thousand and four 
thousand, and the man who could be 
head of the institution and lead the 
thirty or forty, can scarcely do more 
than lead the procession when it con- 
tains two thousand or four thousand. 

At some stage of this growth, the 
president realized he could no longer 
do the life-directing work, and so he 
looked around the faculty and found a 
man who had to teach only four classes 
daily and made him dean, explaining to 
him that he was expected to do this 
particular work which had before at- 
tached to the president's duties. It did 
not occur at this juncture that thi 
man's regular work ought to be dimin- 
ished in order to give time to do this 
extra work, and so we find in most of 
the very large institutions, that this 
work of conference with the individual 
student, is almost entirely left to the 
dean, who must either give it no time, 
or steal time from his classes to do it. 
In either case a very inadequate esti- 
mate has been placed on this work. 

The need in all large institutions of 
learning to which students go from the 
High Schools is imperative that some 
capable person be employed to give his 
whole time and his life to the work. 

Our famous schools are creating new 
departments continually. Why not 
have a new department created and call 
it the "Department of Student Life." 
Our complex civilization, our strenu- 
ous life, our wish to do the most for 
the individual in the formative period, 
demand that we give those problems 



more serious attention than we have re- 
cently given them. 

Young men and young women are 
entering college or university now in 
their teens, and some are even complet- 
ing their college courses and graduat- 
ing before reaching their majority. 

All this seems to be in keeping with 
the demands that the young men must 
get into the active work of life sooner. 
We are told this is an age of young 
men; that Roosevelt is the youngest 
President our country has had, and one 
of the great college presidents is today 
insisting that when our educational 
schemes are perfected, we will be send- 
ing boys to college at sixteen years of 
age, and graduating them before they 
are old enough to vote. 

The educational process of making 
men today does not differ much from 
that of a quarter of a century ago. The 
timber we use today to make men is 
fresh from the woodman's ax, while 
that of the preceding period was more 
matured and seasoned; that we have 
today is in great abundance but we of- 
ten wonder how long it will take to get 
through the sap. 

Now the educational counselor takes 
the student as he finds him, not asking 
why he is thus and so, but with a keen 
insight, bom of training, interest, sym* 
pathy and devotion to his work, he cre- 
ates a ground of confidence and makes 
the student feel, ere their first inter- 
view closes, that come what else will, 
he certainly has one man on the cam- 
pus who will extend him a helping 
hand when he needs it. 

No one can measure the far-reaching 
power of such relationship in school 
and college life, but we are so commer- 
cial we don't care to do this kind of 
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work, or our department demands that 
our attention be concentrated there, or 
we have a natural revulsion against 
ing such work, or we say we believe in 
the survival of the fittest and only the 
fittest ought to survive,, or we let Hor- 
ace say it for us, "Every fellow for 
himself and devil take the hindmost/' 

The personal touch between the stu- 
dent and his life-director will never be 
be belittled, nor rejected because such 
party looks upon it as something sa- 
cred. All things intellectual, social, 
ethical, financial apd religious may be 
discussed, and advice bearing on these 
in a manner no less serious than the 
counsel of a father to his son. 

From the time the boy enters High 
School till he graduates from college, 
he is an adolescent. This means the 
age of trial, of experimentation, of hal- 
lucination. It is during this period thai 
boys and girls run away from homer 
they are filled with adventure ; they are 
unsettled. This is the period when 
habits of great portent are formed; 
they seem like rudderless ships on un- 
known seas, and are driven now here, 
now there, by every attractive or dis- 
tractive force. 

It is such an individual that we of- 
ten set afloat in a great school organi- 
zation, and offer no guidance, no di- 
rection, no suggestion of a better way 
to him. Is it then surprising that such 
a small per cent of those entering the 
secondary schools and colleges are able 
to hold on to the end ? It was my lot 
to spend six years on the same campus, 
and I must confess to you that I have 
the greatest admiration for the class of 
institutions to which that small Olii 
college belongs, but my pleasantest 
memories are not directly of the col- 



lege, but of the two or three men on the 
faculty who once during my student 
life called me aside and offered a word 
of suggestion and direction. I have 
forgotten most of the college songs — 
all of the college yells, many of my fra- 
ternal associates, and most of the col- 
lege widows, but those words of per- 
sonal touch are indelible. 

It is commencement day in a large 
eastern university. A young, interest- 
ing, cultured woman approaches her 
father with this expression, "Father, • 
think ril go down to the exercises this 
morning, because they say the presi- 
dent appears today and I want to see 
him. You know Fve been in college 
here four years but I have never see 
the president." All this, if you please, 
in a country of democratic simplicity- 
no castes, — no classes. 

Think of this kind of personal inter- 
est. Has it any place in a system of 
education where all arc equals? I ir 
agine his office was easy of access and 
the young woman would always re- 
member him with great singleness o 
mind. 

This, to be sure, is an extreme case, 
and yet it is to prevent this kind of 
thing and to throttle the spirit and the 
conditions which permit such things to 
take place, that I am pleading for a 
school counselor, a director of life. 

The need of this work is greater in 
some respects in the secondary school 
than in the college, but here we do this 
work at short range, while in the higher 
institutions it is done at long range, 
and the plan of study, recitation, etc, 
make it much easier to get to one than 
to the other, and yet, the intense and 
strenuous lives which many parents 
live, lead them either from laziness. 
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lack of interest or necessity, to hand 
over to the teacher "willinille," almost 
the entire direction of the boy's life. 
This magnifies the work of the direc- 
tor, but it is a compliment to liis work 
' that the parent is willing to entrust to 
him the thing which ought to be re- 
garded as of greatest importance. 

The law recognizes this magisterial 
function, but the school patrons have 
so extended it in its interpretation that 
instead of standing in the place of the 
parent, the teacher acts as the parent 
in the child's life direction. Education 
then becomes what our fondest wishes 
have made it, a directing influence af- 
fecting the mental, moral, social and 
physical welfare of the individual stu- 
dent. 

The lack of respect for civil and 
scholastic authority manifested so gen- 
• erally among school and college stu- 
dents, is in a great measure due to the 
lack of direction at home, in school 
and in college. Nowhere, it is said, 
is there such a woeful disregard for 
state and municipal law as in this 
country. If we, as educators, lay 
claim to the honor of cultivating good 
citizenship, may we not in our "sins of 
omission" bear a goodly share of the 
responsibility for this reprehensible 
conduct also ? 

We are often led to cloak our own 
shortcomings by laying at the door of 
the foreign-born part of our popula- 
tion, all that is undesirable in our citi- 
zenship. This implication is neither 
true nor justified by the facts. Go, if 
you please, into any community, con- 
taining none but native-bom and in- 
quire. You will find this same disre- 
gard for law, bom of much abused 
freedom, this disrespect for parental 



authority and old age, born of a false 
interpretation of a boy's rights. 

If left either undirected or unre- 
stricted, this same spirit develops into 
absolute anarchy. Who that can look 
back a quarter of a century and view 
our educational status as it was then, 
can recall a school strike, a college 
strike. We had a strike in our ward 
schools a few days ago. All these things 
are manifestations of misdirected live:. 
There are many causes for such out- 
breaks, but in my judgment, the most 
fundamental is the failure of the parent 
or teacher or guardian to give proper 
direction to the life. 

We have gone to an extreme on the 
matter of punishment, but there are 
good proofs on many sides that we are 
soon to repent of our folly and return 
to some old-fashioned methods of con- 
trol. "Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it." And — 

"He that spareth the rod hateth the 
child" have been laid on the shelf for 
a brief period, but there is abundant 
proof that they are being taken down, 
not molded by age and disuse, but well 
seasoned, bright, and more powerful 
than ever, because of the merited rest 
they have enjoyed. 

The field of the counselor is bounded 
directly by the number of students com- 
ing under his direction, but indirectly, 
his influence touches all living in the 
community. It is not necessary that 
he be a sociologist in the extreme, and 
yet he must know human society, its 
struggles, its aims and ambitions. It 
is not necessary for him to conduct an 
emplo)mient agency, and yet, if he does 
his full duty, he will either know or can 
find out where deserving students may 
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find honest and remunerative employ- 
ment. To be more specific, if a strug- 
gling young man has a buck saw long- 
ing to be employed for revenue only, 
the counselor will easily give direction 
to the wood pile. 

-In this age it is not necessary that 
the counselor be a theologian, what- 
ever this word may have come to mean 
in extension, but he ought to know 
enough of Paul's pedagogy to point a 
struggling soul to the light, to give a 
reason for his faith in God and human 
kind, and to defend a penitent offender 
against presidential wrath. 

This adviser need not be a great 
psychologist and philosopher, but he 
must be a keen student of human char- 
acter; must know how to deal best 
. with the students of varied tempera- 
ments ; direct them alorg their lines of 
greatest strength, or make them con- 
tent to be mediocres in all they attempt 
to do. 

The school and college counselor 
need not be a politician, but he must 
have enough insight into the character 
of the student body; enough knowl- 
edge of their prejudices and pref- 
erences to know when and how to take 
hold of any question ; when and how to 
let go. He must be a diplomat in the 
best sense and use this power only for 
the advantage of those whom he 
serves. Behind all these qualities there 
must be the man and without this all 
things are futile. 

We have recorded here the products 
of our own experience and observation, 



and have tried to show, ist, that a life 
director is necessary in all secondary 
schools and colleges in order to save 
from shipwreck a large number of 
young men and women who have not 
the wisdom to "go it alone." 2nd, the 
earlier and smaller institutions 
seemed to get closer to the students 
and gave more thought to producing 
men than handing out diplomas. 3rd. 
The rapid development and growth of 
our institutions of learning have tended 
to lose sight of the individual and ren- 
dered impossible the intimate personal 
relations, once so common between stu- 
dent and teacher. 4th, The small insti- 
tutions are differentiated from the 
large today, the small ones preserving 
to some degree the direction of the 
students' lives, the large ones being 
compelled to give up this work largely 
and entrust the little that is done to a 
dean whose time is already taken u 
with regular class work. Men are e- 
tering college younger and hence need 
more oversight. 5th. The parent's self- 
release from most things affecting the 
child, things physical, social, mental, 
ethical are a compliment to the teach- 
er's work and ought to be regarded as 
the teacher's opportunity. 6th. The 
counselor must combine in an attract- 
ive personality the most telling charac- 
tertistics of the model parent, the socio- 
logist, the theologian, the philosopher, 
the psychologist and the diplomatisL 
Behind all must be the man whose heart 
beats for humanity. 
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About a week before the close of the 
school year, Miss S. and I were work- 
ing together at the large desk after 
school when Stella and Emma came up. 
The former said, "Miss L.^ I don't 
want to hinder you now, but won't you 
please tell me before you leave town 
what I'd better read this summer. I 
mean something that would be a help 
towards my next year's work."' 

"What was your idea about it, 
Stella?" I asked; "did you want me 
to examine you on the books in Sep- 
tember and then excuse you from the 
English class?" "Oh no, indeed," re- 
plied the girl positively, "I wouldn't 
want to miss the class work. I just 
thought if you'd tell me what classics 
we should have next year, I might read 
them so as to be familiar with the gen- 
eral thought or plot or run of the story, 
as the case might be, and then during 
the year I could work up the topics as- 
signed for each recitation in a third of 
the time and I believe I'd get more out 
of the books too. You know when you 
have to chase through such works in a 
hurry while your mind is partly full 
of four or five other studies you don't 
remember them well and just can't en- 
joy them. I'd a good deal rather do 
some reading that is worth while in 
summer and not crowd so hard all win- 
ter — sort of divide it up a bit." "Very 
well," I said, "your plan is a good one. 
Suppose you read *The Vicar of Wake- 
field,' 'Macbeth,' 'The Princess' and 



'Silas Marner.' But don't read them 
too fast. You would probably get best 
results by spending two half hours dur- 
ing the earlier part of the day in such 
reading. I don't believe, you can fix 
your attention upon it with profit for a 
longer period. Then if instead of read- 
ing a lot of light books besides, you will 
think over what you have read in the 
morning later in the day while employ- 
ing your fingers in needlework or oth- 
erwise, you will acquire the useful art 
of remembering what you read." 
"Thank you, I will try doing it that 
way," said Stella. 

"Oh Miss L.," said Emma eagerly, 
"do let me do the same for my work. 
I see now what Stella meant. It's a 
splendid idea. It would save us from 
working so late many a fine moonlight 
evening when we can't read to best ad- 
vantage because we are too tired and 
are just dying to go skating. Eyen 
when there isn't any fun going yo 
don't know how stupid it -is to read 
even the best solid books after you've 
dug out Algebra, Latin, and Political 
Economy since supper after being in 
school all day. You leave English to 
the last, you know, because its the eas- 
iest and then you get sleepy and you 
don't know what you are reading or 
you leave it for a vacant hour in school 
next day and then skim it over in a 
tearing hurry. We girls at least could 
read a whole lot comfortably in a shady 
porch on the hottest days. We do, too. 
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only its mostly trash but really it might 
as well or better be something else. Do 
let me try it, too." "Very well. 'The 
Ancient Mariner/ *The Merchant of 
Venice/ 7^1^"s Caesar' and *Ivanhoe' 
will be the books for your class next 
year. Read any or all of them this 
summer if you like." "I certainly 
will/' said Emma, "but it seems as if I 
might do something on History, too, 
if I only knew what. You spoke of 
that, too, Stella." 

Harold here asked, "Couldn't I do 
something to prepare for the work in 
English History, I want to take up as 
an extra next winter? I know yon 
recommended a good deal of outside 
reading to your class this year but 
most of them didn't do much of it be- 
cause they were so rushed with other 
work or thought they were and I guess 
the best of them really were. Yet I 
don't know how I could do it first 
either. One can't get so much out of 
historical novels before studying the 
History itself. Still I'd like to read a 
lot of them if you thought I could un- 
derstand them." "Harold," I said, "you 
might do a very profitable summer's 
reading by first taking up either Dick- 
ens' 'Child's History of England' or 
'The Story of Our English Grandfath- 
ers.' Either would give you in enter- 
taining form a sufficient outline to en- 
able you to read with profit any of the 
noted historical novels bearing on Eng- 
lish History, for instance — " "Oh 
wait a minute," said Stella, "I want to 
read those too. Give them slowly 
please and let us take down the names 
so as to be sure and not forget them. 
And I think it would be good if you 
suggested a good many because we 
mightn't be able to get them all or some 



one else might have the book we 
wanted out of the library." 

They fetched their notebooks and 
scribbled while I talked. "After read- 
ing one or other of the books I men- 
tioned as preliminary, since you have 
studied in your English Literature a 
good many poems by Tennyson and 
others relating to the Knights of the 
Round Table, you would probably en- 
joy Mark Twain's Connecticut Y'ankee 
at King- Arthur's Court. Then per- 
haps 'Hereward,' by Kingsley, though 
a melancholy and bloody tale, or 'Har- 
old,' by Bulwer, would prove interest- 
ing. Next, I would read, or if you 
know it, re-read 'Ivanhoe.' If you en- 
joy poetry, try the 'Canterbury Tales' 
or at least the prologue. Very likely 
you will become sufficiently enthusias- 
tic about Wallace and Bruce to find 
Jane Porter's 'Scottish Chiefs' quite 
fascinating and in poetry would like 
Scott's 'Lord of the Isles.' You al- 
ready know his *Lady of the Lake' and 
'Marmion' I think. Then you had bet- 
ter take at least one of Shakespeare's 
historic plays — say 'Richard the Third,' 
or *Henry the Eighth.' Relating to the 
time of Queen Elizabeth there is 'West- 
ward Ho !' by Kingsley, a thrilling talc 
of adventure in the new western 
world; it includes, too, a description 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
Dealing with the same period ^and de- 
scriptive of court circles in England is 
*Kenilworth,' another of Scott's best 
novels. 'The Heart of Midlothian' 
plays in the reign of George II. Lastly 
there are three famous novels that de- 
scribe conditions resulting in political 
revolutions. 'Barnaby Rudge,' by 
Dickens, gives a picture of life in Lon- 
don preceding and during the Gordon 
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Riots, 'The Virginians/ by Thackeray, 
shows both the English and the Ameri- 
can view of the Revolutionary War. In 
this book, brothers (twins if I remem- 
ber correctly) born on an estate near 
Mt. Vernon are separated in early 
youth by the one going to England 
where he remains a number of years 
and finally enlists in the British army. 
His brother stays at home meanwhile 
and eventually enters the Revolution- 
ary army. They meet on the battle- 
field. The author makes you see how 
inevitably each has accepted the view 
of the people among whom he has lived 
and each is sincerely astonished at the 
wrong opinion of the other. *The Tale 
of Two Cities,* by Dickens, is a story 
of the French Revolution told in a way 
that relates it to English History, for 
the Two Cities' are Paris and London. 
Now I fancy that this list numbers 
twice as many books as you will find 
time to read but if you can't get hold 
of enough of them to keep you busy, try 
Thackeray's 'Vanity Fair.' It is not 
usually considered historical but con- 
tains a good picture of conditions sur- 
rounding the battle of Waterloo. Or 
you might get 'Endymion,' by Disraeli, 
which is a political rather than a his- 
torical novel and will introduce you to 
cabinet circles in the early years of 
Queen Victoria's reign. You will find 
a list of the real names of the charac- 
ters in the story given under 'DisraeW 
in the encyclopedia." 

"Do you expect Harold and Stella 
to read half those books?" asked Miss 
S. "Hardly. I shall be glad if they 
read carefully about a third of them," I 
said. "Now, Miss S.," protested 
Stella; "when I see you in September 
I'll tell you that I've read every one of 



them I could lay hands on. Why it 
wouldn't be more than about a book a 
week. Most of us girls read more than 
that." "Why sure," said Emma, "lots 
of us read two or three novels a week 
right along, besides a whole book from 
the Sunday school library every Sunday 
afternoon in the year." "That's a very 
bad habit and will ruin your memory," 
I said, "besides you cannot get any ben- 
efit from books that you swallow whole. 
My advice to you is that two of you 
get together for an hour daily and take 
turns reading aloud. Then you can't 
go so fast but will take time to think 
and talk of what you read. I'd rather 
you would read with someone and talk 
over five books than to read fifteen or 
twenty by yourself." "Well," said Har- 
old, "I .guess you're right. Reading all 
the time is about as bad as eating all 
the time. I see now what is meant by 
the expression *a literary dyspeptic' 
Someone said that of a certain man and 
I supposed he got stomach trouble from 
studying too hard. I thought it queer 
at the time for he looked healthy 
enough. I believe your plan is a good 
one. Stella and I could read together 
just as well as not, for we live next 
door. Couldn't we? Stella nodded. 
"Oh, say," continued the boy, "I be- 
lieve Tom Hall would join us though 
he'd probably never read alone." 
"Yes," said Stella, "and Agnes would 
too. Do you think four is too many?" 
she asked turning to me. "Not if all 
are serious in wanting to read, but I 
would not make the group larger lest 
you spoil it for the conversation, which 
is a very important element . of the 
work. 

"Miss S.,'' said Emma, "why 
couldn't Clara and Bess and I do some 
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such reading together on books relating 
to our History work? I know one 
thing that would make them agree to 
do it all right." ^^What's that?" asked 
Miss S. "Why, if you gave them 
some credit on their grades for the out- 
side reading. Yes, and a good many 
others in the class would read for cred- 
its who wouldn't otherwise." 'Til 
think about it and talk it over witli 
Miss L. Then Til tell you tomorrow." 

The result of our conference was 
that the following list, made out with 
some regard both to the age of the pu- 
pils and the contents of the school li- 
brary was given to the class who had 
just finished ancient and mediaeval and 
were soon to take up modern history : 

Uarda — Geo. Ebers. 

Zoroaster — F. Marion Crawford. 

Ben Hur — Lew Wallace. 

Hypatia — Chas. Kingsley. 

Homo Sum — Geo. Ebers. 

Zenobia — William Ware. 

Quintus Claudius — Ernst Eckstein. 

Ivanhoe — Walter Scott. 

The Vale of Cedars (Tale of the 
Spanish Inquisition) — Grace Aguilar. 

Westward Ho! — Chas. Kingsley. 

Prince of India — Lew Wallace. 

Frederic the Great, and His Court— 7 
Louisa Miihlbach. 

Tale of Two Cities— Chas. Dickens. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw — ^Jane Porter. 

For the class soon to begin their "Se- 
nior Review" of United States History 
the following list was offered : 

Betty Alden — Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 

Standish of Standish — Mrs. Jane G. 
Austin. 

Courtship of Miles Standish — Long- 
fellow. 

Story of Tonty— Mary • H. Cather- 
wood. 



Evangeline — Longfellow. 

Romance of DoUard — ^Mary H. 
Catherwood. 

Henry Esmond — ^Thackeray. 

Hugh Wynne— S. Weir Mitchell. 

Janice Meredith — Paul L. Ford. 

The Spy— Jas. F. Cooper. 

The Pilot— Jas. F. Cooper. 

The Virginians — Thackeray. 

Philip Nolan's Friends— E. E. Hale. 

The Graysons — Edward Eggleston* 

The Crisis — Winston Churchill. 

Figs and Thistles — A. W. Tourgee. 

We agreed that pupils who chose to 
pass examinations on any five of the 
books listed should receive a month's 
credit both in History and English; 
i. e., the grades were to be added to the 
nine monthly grades and the sum di- 
vided by ten instead of by nine to find 
the average for the year's work. The 
pupils were delighted with this chance 
to "raise their grades." In passing, it 
may be remarked that the tests were 
partly oral and that the examination 
topics were made out jointly by us 
teachers of history and English while 
Miss S. and I separately estimated the 
value of the same work as related to 
our own subjects. 

An arrangement was made whereby 
a teacher living in the town agreed to 
open the school library for an hour 
once in two weeks to permit exchange 
of books, throughout the summer. Of 
course other books than those listed 
were sometimes drawn. 

The general result was an increase of 
interest manifest in the History 
classes, an improvement in taste e\'i- 
denced in the next year's work in Lit- 
erature and a mariced tendency both in 
and out of class to use literary charac- 
ters rather than personal acquaintances 
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for purposes' of illustration or compari- 
son in argument and conversation. Thi 
bespoke a gratifying activity of newly 
stimulated imagination. Indeed the 



improvement of- general tone in con- 
versations at recess the next fall seemed 
to me the most valuable result of tho 
vacation reading. 



Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwotk and 
School Managemeat Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 



'*Make the man himself an orig^inal force 
to be reckoned with; creative, even if in small- 
est measure, and, forthwith, he ceases to be 
a mere receptacle for ideas old and new, or 
another tool in the g^loomy shop of manu- 
factured knowledge."— Prof. R. M. Wenley. 



Observation Studies. 

PSYCHIC EDUCATION. 

In these studies last month the influ- 
ence of organic activity in an elemen- 
tary development of the appreciations, 
the sense of values, and the organiza- 
tion of tendencies of the mind was con- 
sidered. From the point of view of the 
school the training of eye, ear, and 
voice, of muscular control, and touch, 
and even of such co-ordinated activi- 
ties as produce promptness, punctual- 
ity, and the like, is educative only to 
the extent that this training is accom- 
panied by and aids in expanding and 
making more definite the growth of 
psychic life. When the aim of the repe- 
tition of organic activity becomes so di- 
rected toward the acquirement of skill 
as to absorb the entire attention of ner- 
vous and psychic energy, there is not 
only no further growth of mental 
power, but neither is there a natural 
growth of physical organism. Condi- 
tions for education require a certain 
kind of suggestive incompleteness 



stimulating to renewed and inventive 
effort, and the physical organism, while 
immature and growing requires the 
freedom from overstrain belonging to 
the play impulse. Children can do 
much work if it does not require great 
care for narrowly maintained attention 
or for trained skill of movement, but 
allows of some freedom, at least of an 
imagined character or purpose, for the 
activity. If the mind is free to picture 
the energy as exerted in more dramatic 
circumstances, such as in personal con- 
flict, or to succor the distressed, to 
transform in imagination the common 
material into cloth of gold, the daily 
duty into preparation for a prince's re- 
ception, and so on, both body and soul 
may continue to grow in grace and 
beauty as well as health. 

Dickens shows us in a number of 
characters even the reforming power of 
this play of the imagination, as in the 
change of Dick Swiveller under the 
imagined environments which the 
Marchioness suggests, or in the influ- 
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ence of little Miss Wren, the doll's 
dressmaker, on Eugene Wrayburn in 
**Our Mutual Friend." 

The school is fundamentally that 
condition in which leisure is employed 
for growth. The power for growth 
belongs to the inner nature, and proper 
conditions for the external life must be 
provided which will both nourish and 
give time for that growth. It has been 
pointed out by Jnodern psychologists 
that a lengthened period of infancy, 
that is of physical growth for man, has 
accompanied increased capacity for 
psychic growth or development. This 
means as much for, the mind as for the 
body. If the brain and other physical 
organs require this increased time of 
plasticity for the child to acquire the 
knowledge of facts and the habits of 
action necessary to become a unit in the 
highly socialized life of modern civili- 
zation, the mind and spirit also have 
in this extended period increased oppor- 
tunity to develop an appreciation of the 
meaning of life, and to organize the 
facts of life into a better expression of 
that meaning. 

The child who was initiated into cit- 
izenship at twelve years of age had to 
accept on faith many more of the con- 
victions of the race with regard to the 
deepest problems of life than should the 
child whose formative growth is car- 
ried on to twenty-one years. That side 
of education which concerns itself with 
supplying the conditions for the discov- 
ery of meanings for life, and with the 
use of facts as a means for mental and 
spiritual enlightenment and growth 
rather than as mere ends of physical 
life, is properly called psychic educa- 
tion. The process of the school in this 
case is probably not essentially differ- 



ent, so far as the child can perceive it at 
least, from .that which was called or- 
ganic education in last month's paper. 
But the teacher finds in this purpose of 
education a reason for using certain 
material and methods, the value of 
which above other material that might 
serve as well perhaps for tlie more im- 
mediate ends of organic education can 
not, therefore, be determined from that 
view of the work of the school. The 
two views of the purpose of education 
look at the process of the school from 
opposite directions as it were ; the one 
sees the influence of organic training 
on psychic life, and the other the influ- 
ence of psychic growth on the purposes 
and aims made possible for the direc- 
tion of the activities of the organisin. 

In a recent discussion of the use of 
fairy stories in the lower grades, (me 
who was arguing for a purely indus 
trial view of life as the basis of primary 
education, declared that if as interest- 
ing story material were available treat- 
ing only of industrial relations, it 
would be better reading matter for the 
school than myth, legend, and fairy 
tales. From the point of view of or- 
ganic education alone, this may seem 
true, for the fairy story of course, 
takes the mind beyond the opportunity 
for immediate organic activity except 
of a purely imaginative and dramatic 
character in representations. In or- 
ganic education certain activities are 
secured repeatedly in a way to produce 
increasingly satisfactory results in the 
child's living or of his powers of ex- 
pression. These activities are not the 
less imposed on the child because, fo^ 
the best educative results, the skillfol 
teacher so fixes the environment as X^ 
hide from the child the fact that thcr 
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are imposed, and makes the action each 
time seem to be required by ciratm- 
stances. The result of this kind of ed- 
ucation on the child's own nature, were 
it possible to direct all of his activity 
in that way, would be to give him self 
mastery only in the way of responsive 
self-control and of adjustment, his ap- 
preciations and sense of values devel- 
oping entirely as the result of his ex- 
periences. 

In psychic education, however, the 
inherent capacity of each child's nature, 
at his stage of growth, is appealed to 
and the aim is to develop a self-mas- 
tery which will seek a knowledge of 
life as the means by which living may 
become for each child a realization of 
his capacity for making life nearer the 
true, beautiful, and good. As this is 
consciously achieved, rather than seen 
as the result of impulsive adjustment 
and acquired appreciations, life itself 
becomes more worth while to the man. 

Of course in talking about psychic 
education as a means of bringing to 
man a realization of his capacity to 
join with the powers of the universe in 
making the true, the beautiful, and the 
good prevail, I am talking about the 
education which touches most nearly 
his inmost consciousness of direct per- 
sonal relations to life in all of its as- 
pects. Although man has so mastered 
the science of physical life that he can 
no longer stand by the deep with the 
ancient Greek and 

''Have sight of Proteus arising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 

yet he must still seek to form new pur- 
pose with each expanded vision, which 
knowledge gives of life, and hear new 
harmonies of that other more infinite 



self working in the world for right- 
eousness. 

But the vital question is what are 
the steps the school may take on this 
side of the process of education? No 
other answer can be given in this place 
than to report some of the things I find 
teachers are doing and ask the reader 
to consider their value from the point 
of view presented above. 

First I want to consider briefly an 
example which seems to me to illus- 
trate a wrong way to conduct this 
work, with children in the lower grades 
at least. I visited this month an en- 
dowed school that is seeking to dis- 
cover such an organization of the 
school as will keep the child always a 
free agent in the process of his educa- 
tion. Here one would expect to find 
much attention given to developing in- 
dividuality in such a. way as to secure 
a realization on the part of the child of 
his growing capacity at each stage of 
his education. At least such a result 
would seem to be necessary if the ideal 
of the school that the child is at all 
times a free agent in the work, is to be 
realized. 

In the two classes I visited, one a 
third grade and the other a fourth 
grade, at least three-quarters of the 
time, I am sure, was taken up with 
what would be called discipline in an- 
other school. There was an almost 
constant necessity for the teacher to 
reason with the different members of 
the class as to whether his presfent con- 
duct was in accord with his knowledge 
of what conduct would best secure the 
social and industrial ends of the class 
work. It was necessary to send three 
members of the fourth grade class out 
of the toom to proceed with the lesson 
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at all. This was, of course, absolute 
.failure as a school, and the reason, it 
seems to nie, is evident. Instead of 
keeping their work of psychic educa- 
tion along with the stages of growth 
belonging to the development of the 
child, these teachers were attempting 
to have the child impose on himself, 
through appeals to his intellect, the con- 
ditions proper for mature life. There 
must be free individual self-activity of 
the child's bodily organs in order that 
they may grow and there must, also, be 
an independent expression of his per- 
sonality against the personalities of ev- 
ery other thing in the world he comes 
in contact with, if his psychic nature 
is to develop so as to really know its 
power and feel its need of co-operative 
union with others. The social organi- 
zation of human life is the outgrowth 
of man's consciousness and the aspira- 
tions of his psychic life, not of a mere 
instinct such as that of bees and ants. 
The man must be developed first and he 
will then impose on himself the social 
order. 

I visited a fourth grade in another 
school sometime ago. The entire 
school was taking part in reading and 
talking about the Story of Ulysses. 
They had been following this story 
with the greatest interest and almost 
living some of its scenes. Oral and 
written reproductions had been fol- 
lowed by character studies, but without 
any attempt at interpretations of the 
mythical elements. At the time of my 
visit a lively argument arose between 
several boys on one side and some of 
the girls with regard to the tricks of 
the wily Ulysses. The girls seemed to 
feel the deceit as a weakness in his 
character while the boys defended him 



on the ground of the great odds against 
him. They finally clinched their argu- 
ment by showing that the gods be- 
friended Ulysses and, therefore, they 
must have considered him a good man. 

Such work as this in the school 
seems to me to adjust itself always to 
the psychic needs of the child's nature, 
as the teacher is always in touch with 
that side of his life, and provides the 
material for successively advancing 
stages of growth. New matter p^^ 
sented will not bring out an active re- 
sponse from the children if they are 
not ready for it, and can be at once 
dropped. 

In comparison with the other school 
these children seem to me to have been 
too busy living in their own world and 
gaining power to carry them into the 
next stage of growth to be concerned 
as to whether they were obeying the 
laws of adult social or co-operative lite 
or not. It is needless to say that the 
teacher was having absolutely no trou- 
ble with discipline and was given 
prompt obedience in all of the work of 
the school. 

Below is given a report of first, sec- 
ond, and third grade work which is 
suggestive along this line, also. 



Good Teaching in Primary Qradea. 

The Doolittle School in Chicago, un- 
der the leadership of O. T. Bright is 
working out an organization of school 
education by careful consideration of 
the result on the growth of the chil- 
dren in all of their powers quite as 
much as in attainments of school 
knowledge. The spirit in which the 
work is carried on is that of doing Ac 
best for the children as they are, thai 
is, it is a real school and not a labora- 
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tory or experimental school seeking to 
test or demonstrate theories. The 
teachers are in a high degree sensitively 
observant of the educational needs of 
the children at each moment and quick 
to respond, in the primary work, with a 
great variety of ways of calling out the 
children's intellectual activity which 
will relieve any strain of attention and 
yet aid them in fixing images and se- 
curing growth of power to hold related 
ideas together, and to express what is 
taking form in their minds. 

Teachers will be able to fill out a pic- 
ture of this work, I hope, even from 
the meager descriptions of an onlooker. 
It was on Monday morning just after 
the spring vacation that I visited Miss . 
Mandel's room. She has the first grade. 
Perhaps half of the children had been 
with her most of the year, the rest en- 
tered in March or later, and some half 
dozen beginners came in during my 
visit. These, whether accompanied by 
the mother or by an older child, were 
each received with scarcely a half min- 
ute's interruption. There was just a 
word or two to the parent or messen- 
ger from the office, a kind touch of the 
hand on the child's head guiding him 
toward some one of the children called 
by the teacher from those sitting near 
the vacant seat to be taken by the new 
comer, into whose charge he was put 
as the teacher went on with her recita- 
tion. The little guide directed the put- 
ting away of outer garments in the 
cloak-room, took the child to his seat, 
got from the supply closet paper and 
pencil or other material the children 
were using, and showed him what they 
were doing. I watched two or three 
who came during the first half hour and 
within an hour they were as active and 



attentive and responsive almost as any, 
though the teacher had as yet not said 
three words to them individually. This 
shows how unified in the spirit of their 
work the school and teacher were. 

When I came into this room, the 
children were just taking their seats. 
The teacher smiling a good morning to 
them opened a small organ and with- 
out sitting down touched a few chords, 
the organ giving notes of beautiful 
tone. The children without other help 
or suggestion from the teacher started 
a greeting song to the day, known to 
most of the class. Two or three other 
songs were indicated and sung in the 
same way, ending with one greeting 
the teacher. A minute was then taken 
by the children in fixing the weather 
record kept on one corner of the black- 
board, two or three taking part in put- 
ting the right marks in the squares as 
the class told what they had seen of 
sun and sky. Another record of months 
and days was to be changed, also, and 
many of the children were prepared 
with the information, April must be 
changed to May, and in the list of days 
of the week on the blackboard, Monday 
must be marked as the sixth. Mem- 
bers of the class pointed out the names 
of the different days on the board as 
they were referred to in a few ques- 
tions, and several told how Monday 
would be used, as, that it was a work 
day, a day to come to school, etc. Then 
the school sang three or four songs, 
some selected by the children and one 
that they were just learning, and from 
this exercise they passed to some 
chorus recitation work, among other 
things telling what the vowels say, as 
long a says a, short a says a, long e 
says e, etc. 
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This was the introduction of work- 
ing together as a school and now the 
children contributed individually, com- 
ing forward and telling short stories. 
Most of these were little fables, myths, 
or animal stories, fortunately known to 
most of the school; the little tots not 
being so expert in telling the incidents 
in proper order and form but that much 
was left to the memory or imagination 
of the hearers. Class recitations were 
begun about half past nine. The be- 
ginners were given pencil and paper 
and asked to draw from a simple fig- 
ure sketch hung before the class. The 
others gathered around the teacher and 
read from a new Out Door Primer. 
The children were expected to make 
out each word for themselves. The 
teacher used the blackboard very little 
and seldom marked any letters, but the 
children knew most of the simple 
phonic sounds and seldom failed to 
make out the words. When this was 
done they read the sentence with a very 
vigorous expression and clear enunci- 
ation. The teacher was especially dis- 
tinct in her own speech, sounding all 
the letters but without drawing out the 
word unduly. After this exercise these 
children studied a reading lesson at 
their seats while the beginners recited. 
With this class the teacher first put sev- 
eral words on the board taken from the 
story the other children had just been 
reading, and the little folks pronounced 
them, picked out the different words in 
succession from the list, and in various 
ways fixed the forms in memory. Then 
the teacher wrote short sentences on 
the black-board using these words, and 
the children read these in various or- 
der, marking off particular groups of 
words, names, etc. Most of this work 



was for memory images and thought 
connections. No phonic work beyond 
distinct enunication was done, but the 
energy put into the expression was a 
strong feature, resulting in a cultiva- 
tion of tone and clearness of speech. 

Some games were next taken up by 
the whole school for physical exercise, 
and free play was secured as nearly as 
possible in a room with desks. This 
record covers about the first hour of 
the school day, and I have seldom seen 
children more happy in their activity. 
They were conscious of being under 
ordered control all of the time, but the 
work at each moment so agreed with 
the impulsive needs of bodily activity, 
and the training in knowledge and 
power so satisfied their ideas of what 
their school life was for, that they nat- 
urally accepted the school order as 
their own choice without consciously 
considering the matter at all. Not ona 
was there an indication that the teacher 
need command any child. Teacher and 
pupils seemed always in perfect agree- 
ment. 

I was much interested, not only ia 
this room but in the second and third 
grade work as well, in the value of so 
much oral expression in the re-tellii? 
of stories, descriptions called for in con- 
versations with the class, and, also, of 
the individual singing. Twice durii^ 
the morning session a few minutes 
were taken and perhaps five or six 
children each time had opportunity to 
tell a short story to the class. The 
greatest value of this work to the first 
two grades was evidently in gi\Tii? 
power to express in a connected way a 
succession of several events or inci- 
dents, but it also added much to the 
children's appreciation of aU the school 
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work. In learning to talk in school so 
as to tell a story in a way to make all 
understand it clearly, they were also 
getting power to read a story of more 
than one sentence, and express the re- 
lations of thought presented. They 
were making use of what they had got- 
ten from books that had been read to 
them, and very soon they were telling 
things they had read themselves and 
thus increasing their interest in more 
reading. 

The child from uncultured families 
is, on entering school, often not very 
far advanced from the stage when a 
single word means an entire individual 
experience to him, as when in learn- 
ing to talk the child first uses only a 
name or the imperative mood of a verb 
for an entire discourse descriptive of an 
experience he wants repeated. Until 
children have used their vocabulary of 
words with reference to many different 
experiences, not only of their own but 
of others they have observed or imag- 
ined, they cannot have sufficiently gen- 
eralized the meaning of their own vo- 
cabulary to enable them to gain new 
ideas from words alone, however sim- 
ple the sentences. Talking, by which 
the children gain power to thus give 
and get ideas, is essential as a prepara- 
tion for learning to read by what is 
called the thought or sentence method. 
This method really presupposes a good 
mastery of the oral use of words as 
symbols of ideas rather than of partic- 
ular experiences. Moreover, when 
children have this power to so use 
words orally, they need very soon in 
their learning to read to get the power 
to make out words through some 
knowledge of phonic elements so that 
they can use their power to build up 



thought from the ideas given by the in- 
dividual words. If such children arc 
held too much to the imaging of the en- 
tire sentence as a means of recalling 
separate word forms, their natural de- 
velopment in langucfge power is inter- 
rupted. But the knowledge of phonics 
should be given to such children more 
or less incidentally and with but little 
drill work because their minds are very 
active in constructing thoughts, or no- 
tions. 

In studying quite a large number of 
schools during the past year, I find 
many primary teachers using a "ra- 
tional" phonic method of teaching read- 
ing, and with good results on the tech- 
nical side of the work. With children 
who are immature in their language 
power and who are not given much 
chance to develop through oral lan- 
guage work in the school, the study of 
words in phonic drill without much ref- 
erence to the expression of thought and 
with continued incidental reference to 
the idea or meaning of the word by it- 
self, may help to disassociate the mean- 
ing of the word from the child's own 
personal experience, and thus indirectly 
aid in his language development while 
he is mastering the printed word form. 
With this method children learn to 
read with great readiness by the third 
year, but so far as I have been able to 
test it, they do not have a rich content 
of meaning for their vocabulary, and 
unless they have very strong teachers 
of literature in the intermediate and 
grammar grades, they do not have the 
power to appreciate literature which 
the slower process of rich oral lan- 
guage work and a thought method of 
learning to read which incidental 
phonic study gives. 
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Dr. Harris and Dr. Steams. 

[Note. — This question of so teaching the 
children to read that from the first they will 
find something of the enjoyment of literature 
in the matter used has been discussed from 
many points of view. A history of this dis- 
cussion would be of no little value and inter- 
est. We publish belQw an article from the 
Public School Journal of September, 1894, 
much of which is yet pertinent to the question.] 

At a round-table meeting of superin- 
tendents in Chicago, last spring, the 
two following letters were read in an- 
swer to the question whether pupils in 
the first, second, and third years, should 
learn to read by using literature as ma- 
terial, or should be taught with the ma- 
terial in the ordinary text-books. To 
put it in another way : Should children 
.in these grades be taught word- forms 
without much regard to the knowledge- 
value or feeling-value of what they 
read, giving attention chiefly to the 
conscious mastery of these forms, or 
should these two different kinds of 
values control in the selection of ma- 
terial, and should the pupils, from the 
start, read for this meaning, in all read- 
ing exercises. There was another ques- 
tion as to the kind of matter that biog- 
raphies should contain, which is an- 
swered in these letters : 

FROM DS. W. T. HARRIS, COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION. 

Dear Sir — As to your English classics, I 
would say that I do not think that such class- 
ics can be introdnuced in the first, second, and 
third grades of the school, because the child, 
for the first three years, has enough to do to 
learn the printed words corresponding to his 
colloquial vocabulary. Literature is not writ- 
ten in a colloquial vocabulary. The child can 
not learn new words and the printed or writ- 
ten form of words, at the same time, to any 
advantage. He must first get used to his al- 
ready familiar (to the ear) words as they look 
in type or script. 'This is a hard enough task 
for the first three years. But I think that the 
pupils of our schools ought to begin earlier 
than they do to master the higher or literary 
vocabularies, such as are found in the fourth 
or fifth readers. The tendency in schools, on 
the part of teachers, is to keep children for- 
ever reading pieces written in colloquial style. 

In regard to your second question, "the pre- 
*ation of biographies as ideal characters. 



or as real characters, with the passions of the 
rest of humanity," I would say. On the whik, 
I think it is better to present the ideal charac- 
ters to children in the district schools. They 
will not be benefited by learning the foibles of 
great men at their time of life, but they may 
be benefited and stimulated by lofty ideals held 
up to them. Better not teach the biographies 
at all than to teach the foibles. There is a 
literary caste of the realistic type which loves 
to present the short-comings of men of genius. 
It is better to remember the adage of Gcctbe, 
"All men are alike in that they have failings 
and short-comings. It is only in things of 
high excellence that men chiefly diflFer." This 
contains a world of wisdom. What we want 
of the great characters you mention, such as 
Washington, Hamilt6n, Lincoln, etc., is tiidr 
great thoughts and great actions. That is the 
only thing that will benefit us. It is better to 
forget all the other things. We are not helped 
at all to understand Shakespeare's great writ- 
ings, by knowing the fact that he stole a deer. 

FROM DR. STEARNS^ UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSDi. 

Dear Sir— I am a partisan in the first ques- 
tion, being strongly persuaded of the value of 
literature. Perhaps the first primary needs a 
reading book, such as the Riverside Primer 
for example. But I feel sure that reading to 
read is the source of much mechanical grind ia 
the schools. One should read to get some- 
thing, and that from the very outset ; and that 
something should be thought-content, and IK^ 
mere word-forms. The latter arc symbols 
which on^ must learn to look beyond. The 
right motive for learning them is in order to 
get what lies beyond, and it is a very effective 
motive if it is give due play. Give tfic child a 
book which he wants to read and you ha« 
created the best possible conditions for his 
learning to read. The text-book method of 
presenting "the same word in many differed 
relations" is deadening to his interest. 

As to biographies, I should say with Mr. 
Cleveland, "Tell the truth." This does no: 
emphasize evil, or magnify it ; neither does it 
gloss it over. The Old Testament stories, as 
of Moses and Jacob, are models in this respect 
Any treatment which makes errors undnhr 
prominent would be even more mischievtw? 
than the sentimentalism which covers them cp. | 

j 

The reports we received of this j 
meeting united in regarding- these let- I 
ters as teaching opposite doctrines. Bnt 
a careful study of them does not seem 
to justify this interpretation. In the 
first place, these writers do not mc«n 
the same thing by literature. Accord- 
ing to one, the language of commcsi 
life is not the language of literature. 
That is, there is no such thing as child 
literature, "Children's classics" is a 
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misnomer. The other evidently believes 
in "child literature" as distinguished 
from the prosy, comnion-place contents 
of the ordinary primary reader. That 
is, he holds that there is as distinct a 
difference between the prosaic and the 
artistic experiences of children as of 
adults, and that the literature of chil- 
dren differs from the literature of 
adults in degree more than in kind. 
Does "Robinson Crusoe'* cease to be 
literature when it is expressed in the 
best literary form intelligible to well- 
bred children? It is only a limited 
sense of the term literature that this 

• can be answered in the affirmative. 
Both of these letters assume that 
when a child reads he should know the 
word-forms employed. Learning these 
word-forms is a different exercise from 
reading. It involves drill on separate 
words and on sentences, slight regard 
being paid to the meaning of these. But 
in reading, as distinguished from word- 
drill, prominence is given to the inter- 

"pretation of the thought expressed. 
Now, the question which these letters 
essayed to answer is : Should the read- 
ing lessons, both in form and content, 
appeal to the best thoughts and emo- 
tions of the child, or to the common- 
place and uninspiring? Dr. Harris, 
who thinks literature, as he defines it, 
is beyond the mental reach of the first 
three grades, says that these children 
should begin to master the "literary 
vocabularies" sooner than they do. His 
statement that children should devote 
the first three years to learning the 
printed words of their "colloquial vo- 
cabulary" seems to doom them to a 
"mechanical grind" during this period. 
But it admits of another interpretation. 
This "colloquial vocabulary" may em- 



body, and can be made to embody, a 
high order of child literature. The 
words employed may not be strangers 
to the child's ear, but the new relations 
of the ideas they express may awaken a 
genuine literary taste. No one believes 
in teaching children forms of literature 
that mean nothing to them, and in that 
limited meaning of literature which re- 
quires that discourse rank with Shakes- 
peare or Goethe to be entitled to the 
name, it is true that pupils of the first 
three grades can make nothing of it. 
Is it not a mistake to suppose that the 
language of common life is not also the 
language of the higher life of both chil- 
dren and adults ? A content of tmiver- 
sal application, and an artistic form are 
the two essential elements of literature. 
When the child's- reading awakeils his 
artistic sense and at the same time gives 
him a glimpse of a universal truth 
"touched with emotion," it may prop- 
erly be called child-literature. The con- 
tention, which neither of these letters 
deny, is that the word-drill may be so 
directed that it will prepare the child 
for this kind of reading, quite as well 
as for the prosaic reading of the text- 
books, and that the reading of the best 
that the child can appreciate and enjoy 
will make most for the growth of a 
taste for what is best in the world of 
letters. A human being at every stage 
of his existence is capable of a higher 
as well as of a lower range of knowl- 
edge and feeling. With a majority of 
children in America, their reading af- 
fords almost the only opportunity to 
enter into the higher life of inspiring 
ideals. The church of the Puritans, in 
former times, shut her door in the face 
of the children until they should arrive 
at an age when they were oppressed by 
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the conscious burden of sin. Then she 
would receive them and seek to repair 
the mischief that had been done by her 
neglect. Many of the neglected ones 
never awoke to this consciousness. 
Shall the school follow her-example by 
keeping the children from their sixth to 
their ninth year at the monotonous, 
deadening grind of learning the printed 
word forms of an uninspiring "collo- 
quial vocabulary?" If so, then the 
stultifying "synthetic method" of teach- 
ing children to read is tli6 best, and the 
young must be left to the uncertain 
chance of ever awakening to the con- 
sciousness of a higher life which is to 
be entered through the doorway of lit- 
erature. To construe Dr. Harris's let- 
ter to mean this, is to misconstrue it. 

On the matter of biographies of 
great men, E>r. Steams is certainly 
right in his injunction to tell the truth. 
But there may be a difference of opin- 
ion as to what is the truth of such a life 
as that of Abraham Lincoln. The clerk 
in the Salem grocery, or Lincoln the 
teller of stories of questionable . pro- 
priety to a group of admirers while 
practicing law before a peripatetic 
court on its periodical pilgrimage 
through the counties of Illinois, and the 
real Abraham Lincoln as he eventually 
revealed himself as president, were not 
the same. In the former there was lit- 
tle, apparently, to reverence and much 
to condemn. In the latter, which was 
the real Lincoln, there was much to 
reverence and little to condemn. Is it 
"telling the truth" to represent Lincoln 
the president as growing from the germ 
of Lincoln the grocery clerk as he ap- 
peared to his associates? Nay, verily. 
The Lincoln-germ showed itself in 
many of the incidents of his early life 



but they were for the most part unrec- 
ognized or not remembered by most of 
his associates. .Stephen A. Douglas 
probably could have pointed them out 
and showed what the true Lincoln was 
in this early stage of his career. Tell 
the truth, to be sure; but to tell the 
truth, the true and the false, the posi- 
tive and the negative, must be sho\^Ti 
in their proper perspective. The true 
biography of Philip is not of Philip 
drunk but of Philip sober. Alexander, 
drunk with the wine of adulation, was 
not Alexander the Great. 

The doubt that has been expressed 
by an esteemed contemporary, of the* 
existence of a science of education, be- 
cause of the apparent contradictions in 
these two short letters, does not seem 
to us worthy of much consideration. It 
seems to involve a definition of science 
which would exclude all such depart- 
ments of knowledge as philosophy, psy- 
chology, history, and all others in 
which the human mind is a causative 
agency. The term science of . educa- 
tion has no meaning if only the mathe- 
matics and the classified knowledge of 
nature are sciences. G. P. R 



What Is Interest— AnA nswer. 

Will you kindly permit me to tell Mr. 
Greenwood what interest is? Interest 
is a feeling. Like any other feeling, it 
must be the accompaniment of an in- 
tellectual, or knowing, process. This 
knowing process which accompanies in- 
terest is a perception. The thing which 
is perceived is a relation. One of the 
tenns between which the perceived re- 
lation exists is myself. So w^e may say 
that interest is a feeling accompany- 
ing the perception of the relation ex- 
isting between the thing that interKts 
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us and ourselves. If the relation is 
perceived between two other things, 
one of which is not ourselves, the feel- 
ing is not interest. In a general sense, 
everything in the universe is related to 
ns^ and consequently we are, or may 
become, interested in everything in the 
universe. When the relation between 
the most remote thing in the universe 
and ourselves is perceived, then the ac- 
companying feeling is interest. 

Like any other feeling, interest has 
a specific character. Hence it is proper 
to speak of interests, in the plural, 
meaning different kinds of interest. We 
may have as many kinds of interest as 
there are kinds of relations which we 
can perceive. We may have the inter- 
est of imitation, the interest of habit, 
the interest of curiosity, the interest of 
old association, the interest of artistic 
accomplishment, and many others. It is 
impossible to make a complete list of 
all kinds of interest. 

Like any other feeling, interest may 
be intense or weak. This intensity of 
feeling is most easily expressed in 
physiological terms. I like to think of 
feeling as being the concomitant of the 
resistance which a nervous impulse en- 
counters in passing through a nervous 
arc. I am using the term resistance, 
here, in a technical sense, correspond- 
ing to the term resistance as used in 
electrical measurements, and the elec- 
trical unit of which is the ohm. The 
greater the resistance encountered in 
the nervous arc, the greater will be the 
feeling of interest, the less the re- 
sistance the less will be the feeling, 
or the interest. Since repetition tends 
to lessen resistance, we shall find 
that interest tends to evaporate from 
an habitual act, and a feeling of 



indifference tends to take its place. We 
may overcome this lack of interest in 
the habitual thing by introducing into 
the circuit some new brain cells, some 
new elements into the nervous arc thus 
increasing the resistance. If the road 
pursued in our daily travel becomes 
monotonous, we may take a different 
route, thus introducing the element of 
novelty in some measure, and arousing 
our interest, or a pleasant feeling. 

The third element of interest, as well 
as of any other feeling, is the tone, by 
which we mean the pleasantness or the 
unpleasantness of the feeling. People 
who discuss interest usually consider 
only the tone of the feeling in the dis- 
cussion, and limit their discussion of in- 
terest to the pleasurable tone. But tone 
is merely one of the characteristics of 
any feeling, and we may have painful 
interests just ^s truly, as we may have 
interests with a pleasurable tone. In 
general, if the resistance is too great, 
the intensity of feeling will be the oc- 
casion for a painful tone, and if the in- 
tensity is not too great, the accompany- 
ing feeling of interest may have a pleas- 
urable tone. Thus, since habit, or rep- 
etition, tends to decrease resistance, we 
may have a painful interest changing 
over to a pleasurable interest. This 
will account for the fact that some 
work that we undertake to do may be 
very distasteful to us in the beginning, 
but when we become skillful, through 
practice, it may cease to be painful, and 
may even afford us pleasure. A pain- 
ful interest may change to a pleasurable 
interest. Unless we understand the re- 
lation of attention to feeling we shall 
find ourselves in difficulty in the un- 
derstanding of interest. Attention is 
the psychical accompaniment of the 
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'physiological process by which a ner- 
vous impulse is directed into and 
through a brain center. It is a double 
process. We may have positive atten- 
tion and negative attention. We may 
attend to a thing and we may attend 
away from a thing. We have only one 
name for the two processes. By one 
process of attention we may increase 
the amount of resistance in the brain 
center, and by the other process we 
may diminish the resistance. Both 
processes are usually employed in any 
single act of attention. By attending 
in the right way we may increase the 
amount of resistance in the brain cen- 
ter, and may awaken a pleasurable tone 
in the interest where before there was 
no pleasurable interest. By attending 
to the most insignificant object, w^e may 
come to experience an interest in it. 
This is sometirries the source of inter- 
est. So by attending in another way 
we may very frequently diminish re- 
sistance, and cause the interest that is 
experienced to cease from being a pain- 
ful feeling. 

We have now all the conditions 
necessary for an understanding of the 
way to cultivate an interest in any sub- 
ject of instruction. As the question is 
usually asked, does the interest in a 
school subject come before the subject 
is understood, or does the understand- 
ing follow the development of interest ? 
Does a pupil in school do well in his 
lessons because hj is interested, or is he 
interested because he does well in the 
work? Usually the pupil who hates 
his work, is experiencing a painful in- 
terest in it. It is not that he is not in- 
terested. He IS interestisd, but the in- 
terest is a painful one. W^hitti he has 
ut enough work upon his lesson ^q 



learn it, habit renders the resistance 
less, the feeling accompanying the 
learning of the lesson is less intense, 
and changes from a painful one to a 
pleasurable one. We usually express 
this by saying that the interest in the 
subject appears when the subject has 
been well studied. It is not a correct 
statement, but it is as nearly correct as 
the form of the question will permit 

The one thing upon which all writers 
upon interest are agreed is that work 
is done better if interest accompanies 
it. By this is meant every time a pleas- 
urable interest. Lack of interest is 
usually the accompaniment of a very 
small amount of nerv^ous energy. In- 
terest, pleasurable interest, implies a 
sufficient amount of nervous energy, 
without the necessity of expending a 
large portion of it in overcoming re- 
sistance. The advice to manifest inter- 
est in our work is equivalent to advis- 
ing that we should generate and apply a 
larger amount of nervous energy in the 
doing of the work than we should em- 
ploy were we not experiencing the in- 
terest. Unless the feeling of interest 
does accompany and^arise from an in- 
crease in the amount of nervous enei^ 
available for doing the work, then the 
advice that we should manifest interest 
in the work is useless. It is possible 
for us to feel such an interest in oar 
work that the work is not so well done 
as if a smaller amount of interest is 
manifested. Such, I take it, is the oc- 
casion for a man's being a poor judge 
of the merits of his own case. So a 
physician is not likely to be the best 
doctor for a case of disease in his own 
family. Here the feeling of intcret 
arises from the subduing of too great 
a resistance in the brain centers. Btil 
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if the interest arises from an increase 
in the amount of energy employed in 
doing the work then we shall do the 
work better when we experience the in- 
terest. It is not the interest itself that 
is the occasion of doing the work bet- 
ter, but the interest arises from the 
same cause that enables us to do the 
work better. We may take the inter- 



est, then, as a measure of the silccess 
with which the work will be done. 

It seems probable that only on some 
such plan as this can all the contradic- 
tions involved in the question of in- 
terest be harmonized. 

Nathan A. Harvey, 

State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 



. JAMES AND DARBY. 

FRANK H. SWEET, WAYNESBORO^ VA. 



The principal of Donaldson First 
District Public School came into Miss 
Arnold's room with a look of relief. 

"This," he informed the teacher, "is 
John James Sullivan. I leave him in 
your charge." 

Miss Arnold looked from the princi- 
pal to the lad, a well-grown specimen 
of humanity. He held a bit of a cap in 
his hand and glanced furtively about 
him, as one who was not quite sure 
what might happen next. Miss Arnold 
surveyed him, and was conscious, at 
once, that whatever his inner quality, 
the boy's chief external characteristic 
was — dirt. 

"Who is he?" she asked. 

"That's just it," replied the princi- 
pal ; "he's a compulsory. He's the son 
of Mike Sullivan, of Tory Corner. His 
father is the toughest citizen over there. 
He's a tramp — a squatter — ^but the boy 
must come to school. And here he is,' — 
for you." 

He turned to the boy. "John," he 
said, "this is Miss Arnold — ^your 
teacher. And this is where you will 
come to school." 



John James glanced sheepishly about 
the school-room. . "In with the kids ?" 
he protested, feebly. Miss Arnold 
smiled and nodded. 

John James sniffed and rubbed his 
cap across his nose. "I hope the old 
man — :nor Darby — don't never see me 
in with the kids, I hope." 

What John James suffered, going to 
school, can only be guessed, but he 
came regularly. The law had put him 
there — and he feared the law too much 
to run away. Nevertheless, he seemed 
hopelessly stupid, and simply could not 
learn — even to keep his hands clean. 
Miss Arnold was troubled, for, in spite 
of his dirt, and his seeming dullness, 
she liked John James. 

One day, after hours, she led him up 
by the edge of his cuff, up to her desk, 
and took him to task. 

"John James," she said, "Isn't there 
anything in the world you care about?" 

Sullivan scraped his feet for an in- 
stant and wiped his nose Mpoj^ ^''** 
sleeve, and thought for a long w/n/e. 

"There's Darby," he said. 

Miss Arnold ws^ Jjlti^mf^ at once. 
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**Then," she responded, "why don't 
you bring Darby with you — ^bring him 
here to school ?" 

John James shook his head. "I 
wouldn't let Darby see me here with 
these young kids — not for nothin'. It 
won't do. That'd never do, you see." 

This was all that Miss Arnold could 
get out of him. John James cpntinued 
to come to school, without learning 
anything, but as soon as the hour of 
dismissal came, he was oflf to the com- 
panionship of the mysterious Darby. 

But there came a day- when John 
James took notice. Miss Arnold had 
hung some natural history charts on 
the wall, and one of' them caught his 
eye. At recess, when the teacher was 
absent, he went up and examined it 
closely. 

"Look at it!" he shouted. His eye 
was bright, and his whole body bristled 
with interest. "Look at it!" he re- 
peated. 

"Aw," protested a small voice at his 
side, "what for? It's nothin' but a 
woolly baa-lamb." 

"It ain't no woolly baa-lamb," re- 
torted John James ; it's Darby, That's 
who it is. Darby an' nothin' else." 

The next day John James was late 
for school — ^but he appeared soon after 
roll call, flushed as to face and tri- 
umphant as to eye. 

By his side there trotted a handsome, 
snow white animal, covered from top 
to toe, from head to tail tip with a won- 
derful profusion of silken ringlets that 
'•-lost brushed the floor. Sullivan led 
*^^e open space in front of Miss 
"♦^d then steooed back 



Miss Arnold was swept off her feet 
with surprise. 

"What a pretty — sheep," she said 
doubtfully. 

But John James shook his head. 

"It ain't no sheep," he answered; 
"it's a goat. It ain't a common goat," 
the boy went on, "and I ain't sure 
whether it's a anchor goat or a angu- 
lar goat. It was give to me by a sailor 
man, once — so maybe it's a anchor 
goat — account of him. But seems like 
he said it was a angular goat. It 
sounds right — ^that does. Angular gcoA. 
Anyhow, it's Darby, and you got his 
picture up there." 

Sure enough the picture which had 
yesterday been called a "baa-lamb" was 
a perfect representation of the snow- 
white creature before them. The chil- 
dren noticed it, and were whispering 
excitedly. Some were laughing, as 
well. 

Miss Arnold was quick witted, how- 
ever, and had her class* in hand. She 
motioned for silence. 

"Children," she said, "this is an An- 
gora goat, and John James will tell us 
something about it" 

All eyes were turned with surprise 
upon the biggest boy in the room ; but 
John James was interested, and with 
the teacher's help, in the way of ques- 
tions, he managed to tell a good deal 
about the ways of "angular goats." 
The word Angora was a little too much 
for him at first. 

It took some time, but it made clear 
to Miss Arnold's mind that what John 
James Sullivan knew — ^he kneiv, and 
could really tell it intelligently. After 
the impromptu lecture the goat went 
below, and was penned by his owner in 
a corner of the yard. Late in the af- 
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ternoon the teacher accompanied the 
boys down to the corner to have an- 
other look at Darby. 

"How," she inquired, after much 
petting of the goat, "do you keep him 
so white and clean ?" 

John James opened his eyes wide. 
With — soap," he answered. "How 
could I, do you think?" 

It was Miss Arnold's opportunity. 
"Why don't you keep yourself as clean 
as you do Darby, then?" she queried. 

"Well," answered the boy, "you just 
got to keep a goat clean — ^they get sick, 
these angular goats, unless you keep 
'em clean. It's the same way with a 
horse — or anything. You just got to 
keep 'em clean." 

"And yourself?" she asked. 

"If I used soap on myself," protested 
Darby's .owner, "there wouldn't be 
none left for Darby. It's hard enough 
to get, I tell you." 

Miss Arnold made a mental note of 
something she intended to do, but she 
dropped that subject, for the moment. 

"This skirt of mine," she said 
quietly, "was made of the hair of a 
goat like Darby." He looked at it 
wonderingly, and then dived into the 
depths of his pocket. 

"You can make things out of it," he 
admitted. "This here's a sort o' watch 
chain I made out of some of Darby's. 
I ain't got no watch, you know, but 
when I do, this here's my chain, made 
out of Darby's hair." 

Miss Arnold smiled wisely. "Do 
you want to know some more about 
these goats?" she asked and John 
James was all attention. 

"Is there a lot to know?" he queried. 

"There's everything to know," the 
teacher answered. "But the best way 



to learn it is to write and get the* 
books." 

"Where?" he went on. "What 
books?" 

"From Washington — the Govern- 
ment," she answered. "Books about 
the goats." 

He turned away. "Honest," he said, 
"I couldn't buy a book if I wanted to. 
I ain't got a cent to do it with. Hon- 
est — I aint." 

"You can get these free," she an- 
swered. "All that you have to do is 
to write and ask." Then John James 
blushed. 

"Will you write an' get 'em — and 
read 'em to me?" he pleaded. 

But his teacher shook her head. ''You 
must write and get them, and you must 
read them. Don't you see ?" 

His hands dropped helplessly to his 
side. 

"Thunderation !" he responded, "and 
I can't write an' I can't read, and — 
how can I get them books ?" 

She laughed. "You can learn to 
write," she answered, "and you can 
learn to read — and then — " 

"I'd like to have them books," he 
said. "There's some things about 
Darby — sometimes he don't feed just 
right, and — there's other things. I 
think I'll write and get them books, if 
you'll only show me how." 

Miss Arnold was not surprised 
when, next day, John James came to 
school with face and hands freshly 
scrubbed and shining; for on their 
way home together, the night before, 
she had bought him a long bar of Cas- 
tile soap "for Darby." 

She was surprised, however, at the 
way the boy started in to learn. He 
was wide awake now — for the stupid 
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little black letters of reader and copy 
book had come to stand for something 
about Darby. He must learn to read 
and write, now, and he did it. 

It was several months, however, be- 
fore he was able to write, intelligently, 
for Farmers' Bulletin No. 137, of the 
United States department of Agricul- 
ture. It cost him only a two cent stamp 
to get it — that and his months of prac- 
tice with the pen. And he began to 
read, slowly, carefully, what the gov- 
ernment had compiled upon the subject 
of Angora goats. 

In the midst of his schooling, of hi^^ 
reading and his writing, his father died, 
and John James and Darby were left 
alone. 

''We've got to hang together — ^you 
and me," said John James to his dumb 
companion. "The old man's left us, 
and we must hang together, somehow." 

They hung together, though it was 
hard work, and John James was often 
hungry during the first few months, 
for it took all he could earn doing "odd 
jobs" to get food enough for Darby. 
He still went to school, but the future 
looked dark. 

"I don't know. Darby, boy," he 
would say to his well groomed com- 
panion, "just where weVe coming out; 
but somehow or other we must always 
keep together, you and me." 

One afternoon a man in a soft felt 
hat and a duster, accosted him as he 
and Darby wandered at will on the 
ridge near the four-track road — a fa- 
vorite rendezvous of theirs. This stran- 
ger nodded amiably, but kept his gaze 
fastened on the goat. 

"I just come up from New York," 
he explained, in a breezy accent. "I'm 

^m the west. My name is Harrison. 



I'm from California, and I stopped off 
here to see you and this goat, I saw 
him from the* train when I went 
through, last week, and I wanted a 
good look at him." 

John James smiled, and patted 
Darby gently on the head. 

The stranger, meanwhile, stooped 
and examined Darby's horns. Then 
he picked up the end of Darby's long 
tresses and examined the tips of indi- 
vidual hairs, with exceeding care. Then 
he drew back and took a good view^ of 
Darby's profile — from nose to tail. 

"Almost square, ain't he?" he said, 
a note of admiration present in his 
voice. He threw back his duster and 
thrust his hands into his pockets. 

"I'm a dealer in goats m3rself — out 
West," he said: "where did you get 
this fellow?" 

"I got him off of a sailor,'* replied 
John James, "and I named him Darby." 

Mr. Harrison cocked his head to one 
side. "What'U you take for him?" he 
asked, tentatively, drawing out a roll 
of money. 

John James shuddered, and shook 
his head. Stooping, he clasped Darby 
about the neck. 

"I won't sell him," he answered 
"Darby and me have got to hang to- 
gether." 

The stranger turned away, but he 
was thinking hard. He knew what 
John James did not know, that Darby 
was a very rare goat, even for an An- 
gora, and he had an idea that he might 
be a very valuable animal. 

Since 1881 the Sultan of Turkey had 
prohibited the exports of Angoras from 
his domain. In 1897 five goats wert 
surreptitiously exported, but only four 
of them reached this country. 
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These four were in possession of a 
western dealer, who had become fa- 
mous as a breeder of Angoras ; but the 
fifth goat had disappeared, and was 
supposed to be dead. Mr. Harrison 
had never thought otherwise until to- 
day. Now he would have given much 
to know Darby's history. He knew An- 
♦goras, and he knew that the creature 
was a better goat than any one of the 
great breeder's famous four. 

"I'll give you a hundred dollars for 
this goat," he finally said to John 
James, who still shook his head piti- 
fully. . 

"Darby and me must keep together," 
he explained. And then the stranger's 
heart was touched. He clapped the 
boy on the back. 

"Why, Great Scott, lad," he an- 
swered, "then come along with me — 
you and the goat, the both of you, and 
you can learn the business." 

John James gasped. He did not an- 
swer for an instant. 

"Do you mean it?" he finally in- 
quired, and the stranger, his eye on 
Darby, nodded vigorously. 

"Why then," answered John James, 
"we'll go — Darby and me — We'll go 
and learn — the business." 

They went and they learnai the busi- 
ness, but the aluminum tag of the great 
ranch never adorned the ear of Darby ; 
for Darby was still the property of 
John James, and money could not buy 
him. 

Our boy learned the business; 
learned it as though by instinct. He 
watched all the details, and most of all 
he watched the numerous trips of his 
employer overland, to the city of New 
York. 



"We're a long way from market out 
here," he said to himself. 

Five years later, with Darby and fif- 
teen beautiful goats, John James said 
good-bye to his employer and went 
back to his native state. 

He went back to Tory Corner, 
where Darby had thriven, in spite of 
poverty, and there, to his surprise, he 
learned that his father had owned the 
old shanty and the rough brush 
meadow of his boyhood memory. The 
problem of where his goats would 
thrive was settled. Darby had done 
well here, and here he would settle 
down. 

It was another five years later, that 
a young man with a square chin, sat in 
an office in a substantial building close 
to the siding of the four-track railroad 
on the ridge. 

The door of the office opened and a 
couple of well-dressed men stepped in. 
, "Mr. Sullivan?" they asked. 

"That's my name," answered the 
young man w^ith the square chin. 

"Mr. Sullivan," said one, "We come 
from Washington. We represent the 
Editorial Clerk of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and we are revising Bul- 
letin No. 137. We wish to get some 
facts from the best-known and mo^t 
successful breeders of Angora goats 
within the United States." 

The young man nodded wisely. "I 
know the man," he answered. "It's 
William M. Harrison, of the state of 
California. 

"No," was the answer, with a gentle 
smile, "you are mistaken. The man 
we are looking for is not Harrison of 
California. It is a man of the name of 
John J. Sullivan, of New York." 
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There was a slight scuffling at the 
door. Again the door pushed open. 
There was a patter of hoofed feet upon 
the bare floor of the office, and some- 
thing clattered across and buried its 
nose in the hand of Sullivan. This was 
none other than Darby — Darby, the 



blue-blooded, snow-white patriarch of 
the full-blooded milk-white herd. 

John James Sullivan, owner of an 
enormous herd of Angora goats, 
turned to his two visitors* 

"I'll tell you— about Darby," he said. 



A BURIED MUSE. 

MABEL E. FI^ETCHER. 



Once upon a time there was a little 
girl who couldn't help writing poetry. 
Her mamma scolded and taught her to 
sew quilt blocks, and her father bought 
her a hammock and a bicycle, but still 
this little girl wrote, wrote, wrote. The 
stars and the clouds said things to heY, 
and so did the trees and the wind, and 
those things she never could write 
down. But when a fat hen waddled up 
the walk, when her grandfather tum- 
bled down the stairs, the little girl - 
seized her slate and pencil and made a 
rhyme. Because they saw only those 
rhymes and not the lovely, flitting ones 
that were never caged in words, her 
parents said, "If I were you, I wouldn't 
do it. It's a waste of time." * 

One day her father came across a 

scrap of paper, and' on it were written 

these words : 

**A man was cruel 
To his muel." 

Now he might have frowned and 
he might have laughed, but instead he 
ran his hand over his chin, and looked 
down the long, long row of years his 
little girl must travel through, and 
shook his head. "She will 'gang her 
ain gait,' " he said. 

The little girl went to school and 
wrote rhymes in her copybook and 



rh)anes in her tablet and rhymes in 
other peoples' tablets. All this kept 
her many teachers awake at night, for 
a teacher is a solemn thing that doesn't 
know this world is a funny, happy 
place, and the best thing for little girls 
to do, is to do just what they please. 
Then they shook their heads and passed 
her on to high school, and the high 
school teachers shook their heads and 
said, "What a pity it is that girls arc 
so silly!" 

One night the little girl beg^n to sec 
herself. So her pencil lay unsharp- 
ened, and her tablet lay unopened, and 
her songs slumbered unsung. Her 
mother put a binding on her skirt in- 
stead of a hem, and bought her six long 
yellow hairpins in place of a blue-and- 
gold ribbon. Then the little girl saw 
herself more clearly still, — saw that 
she was a little girl no longer except in 
thought, — saw that she was different 
from other people. The stars and the 
clouds still said things to her, and so 
did the trees and the wind, and those 
things she could now write down. But 
she never did, for she said to herself, 
"If I were you, I wouldn't do it. It's 
a waste of time." * 

So the day after she graduated she 
put on her gold locket with two pearls 
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and a ruby in the center, and went into 
the garden. In the waste basket under 
her arm was every bit of verse she 
could find, and every bit of verse she 
ever expected to write. She dug a hole 
under the currant bushes and buried it 
all unflinchingly, for never, never again 
were there to be ink blots on her hand 
from writing poetry ; never again was 
a verse to creep into her mind. 



She put up a brick for a tombstone 
and scattered green currants for flow- 
ers, when suddenly this made itself : 

**I'ye pickled her, I've salted her, 
I've packed her down in brine; 
I know she'll never yeep again — 
That poor old Muse of mine!" 
At first she stood thunderstruck. 
Then a light sprang to her face. "Why, 
I can't stop." she said. 
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Fiagg Young, Pres. Jos. Edward Stubbs ai 
the first program. 

The teachers of California and of the oosir 
states are taking an enthusiastic interest ai 
under the efficient leadership of Supt Jam 
H. Barr, of Stockton, will register an ad\-an 
membership of 10,000. The Mississippi vallt^ 
and Atlantic states should send more tb^ 
twice that number. 

The poetry of the atlas, which one of th- 
contributor's club in the June Atlantic Month 
finds so expanding to the soul, becomes a rea 
ity when one takes this journey to Califoni 
going by one route and retuminj? by anotlw 
The illustrations we give this month are fu 
nished by the Union Pacific Railway Co. 




Fish Cut, Union Pacific 



N.E.A. PROGRAIM. 

There will be no lack of strong and helpful 
discussion at the Los Angeles meeting, judging 
from the names appearing in the program. 
How the school can aid the peace movement 
is the very timely subject chosen by President 
N. C, Shaeffer for his address. Senor Justo 
Sierra, minister of Public Instruction in Mex- 
ico, and Professor John Adams, of University 
College, London, are the representatives of for- 
eign nations on the general program. The pro- 
grams of all of the departments seem to be es- 
pecially strong. A new department of Tech- 
nical Education is to be organized with such 
names as Dean Louis C. Monin, Mrs. Ella 



N.E.A. RAILWAY RATES. 
Secretary Shepard's latest bulletin (May 27) 
announces the settlement of the railway tidcct 
arrangements which is most satisfactory. The 
railway will charge but the fare of one way 
for the round trip. This ticket is good for the 
return trip when validated by the stamp ©f the 
Secretary of the N.E.A. This validation being 
given when the membersliip fee of $2 is paid 
at Los Angeles. It has been usual heretofore 
for the railways to charge a 50c validation fee 
at the place of meeting in addition to the on^ 
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fare plus membership but no validation fee 
will be charged by the railways this year, the 
membership fee of $2 will be the only charge 
on the one fare tickets. This membership fee 
of course gives more than value received even 
to the public who do not care to attend the 
meetings as it secures the reduced rates for 
entertainment in Los Angeles arranged for by 
the local committee and' other attentions as 
well as the bound volume of the proceedings. 
No other convention meeting on the Pacific 
coast is given as good terms on validation, 
length of time in which tickets are good going 
and in stop over privileges. The one fare rate 
from Chicago is $62.50 ; from St. Paul, $59.90 ; 
from St. Louis, $57.50; and from Missouri 
River points $50. 



THE STOUT TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Superintendent Harvey publishes a quarterly 
Bulletin full of valuable information. The 
August, 1906, issues have complete tables 
showing the cost of equipment for all kinds of 
•nanual training work. The expense for card- 
board work may vary from $5.49 to $26.74; 
for basketry and weaving from $3 to %2y\ for 
bent iron work from $14 to $100, and similarly 
for clay work, knife work, etc. For bench 
wood work, he gives an outfit costing $150 for 
a class of eighteen and a maximum outfit for 
a class of 37 which reaches a total of $1,200. 
Moulding, wood turning, forging, machine 
shop equipments up to $9,000 and mechanical 
drawing equipments are specified. These lists 
are made up by George Fred Buxton. 
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BOSTON SCHOOLS. 

The western spirit of pushing on, of not be- 
ing too conservative but of giving the new a 
trial at least, has struck Boston in its adminis- 
tration of school aflfairs. A little over a year 
ago they selected a western man, Stratton D. 
Brooks, then superintendent of the schools of 
Cleveland, to the superintendency of Boston 
schools. Last September they abandoned the 
old distinction of separately organized primary 
and grammar schools in vogue since 1818 and 
established an eight grade course for the ele- 
mentary schools. Political influence has been 
eliminated in the appointment of teachers by 
establishing a merit system, and a very liberal 
spirit shown toward the schools and the teach- 
ers. The number of pupils assigned to each 



teacher is reduced from 50 to 44. A sabbatical 
year allowing teachers leave of absence on half 
pay for study and travel and after twenty-one 
years of service a year for rest is arranged for. 
The Boston Normal School is to be suitably 
housed by next September in the Normal- 
Latin School group of buildings just being 
completed at an expenditure of nearly a mil- ' 
lion dollars. This group will house the Nor- 
mal School, the Girls' Latin School and the 
High School of Commerce. The school com- 
mittee has just approved, also, of a Girls' High 
School of Practical Arts. These are some of 
the more external changes but as much is be- 
ing done on the inside in the way of reorgan- 
izing courses, providing for defectives, arrang- 
ing electives, and so on. May your shadow 
never grow less, Brother Brooks. 
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THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of this confer- 
ence on international arbitration was devoted 
mainly to the place of education in the arbi- 
tration movement. Pres. N. M. Butler was 
chairman and President Eliot, U. S. Commis- 
sioner Brown, State Commissioner Draper, 
and a number of other prominent leaders of 
education took part. Three elements of the 
problem of arbitration are recognized, namely: 
The prevention of disputes between nations; 
the peaceful adjustment of such disputes as 
do arise; and the mitigation of the severity 
of war when begim. 

President Butler pointed out that a great 
step in the moral education of the world would 
be attained by bringing the nation's mind and 
the nation's conscience to bear on the moral 
problems involved in international relations. 
The argument of Commissioner Brown's ad- 
dress was, "That the schools of our whole 
people may properly contribute to the move- 
ment for international arbitration only in ways 
that contribute to the general purposes of edu- 
cation, but that positive improvements in edu- 
cation are called for today in ways that must 
inevitably reinforce the arbitration movement. 
Among these ways are endeavors to promote 
among a given people, as our own, a more in- 
timate and appreciative knowledge of the char- 
acter of other modern nations with whom this 
people has to do ; the promotion in the schools 
of that type of thinking which readily passes 
beyond its partial convictions, no matter how 
earnestly held, to larger views in which oppos- 
ing convictions may find their rightful recogni- 
tion and come to agreement; the teaching in 
the schools, as a part of instruction in morals 
and civil government, of some of the princi- 
ples of legal justice, which shall enable our peo- 
ple to adjust themselves freely and con- 
sciously to the reign of law in all great human 
affairs. The argument amounts to this, that 
our education of all our people shall be made 
at once more scientific and more humanistic 
in its character, and that the schools shall teach 
the people in all their concerns to look for a 
better way." 



THE NORTHERN ILLINOIS bUTERIN- 
TENDENTS' AND PRINCIPALS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Most of our meetings of teachers are mass 
meetings where the discussions are presented 
as formal addresses. These must necessarily 



be more or less inspirational and suggestive in 
their purpose. The principals of Northern 
Illinois, however, have organized for a definite 
study of principles. To a committee of seven 
h&s been entrusted the task of formulating 
what seems to them to be the basis in the pro- 
cess of life itself on which education as both 
a natural growth and an organized method of 
advancement may depend, and of presenting 
an analysis of human life made with reference 
to that basis. From this the principles which 
would then control the work of the school in 
general are deduced, and the psychological 
principles and organization of material for the 
work in each grade developed. This com- 
mittee has been at work for two years, and 
has printed two reports. The association itself 
meets but once a year, and last year discussed 
only the statements setting forth the general 
principle of life assumed to control the method 
of education. In this year's report the com- 
mittee has greatly extended its presentation 
of this principle, and of the analysis of human 
life, making their position very clear, and they 
have carried the development of material for 
use in the different grades, well into the inter- 
mediate period of the school. This second re- 
port was all presented section by section at the 
recent meeting of the association at DeKalb. 
The enthusiastic interest of the hundred and 
twenty members in the discussions of the three 
sessions was evidence that these teachers found 
such a detailed study of as great value to them 
at least as the more finished discussions of the 
usual educational address. That so large a 
per cent of the supervisors of the schools in 
the territory included should take so active a 
part in such a thorough going study, is a credit 
to the profession. 

The report contains forty-four pages, and it 
can be secured by any one interested in it by 
sending twenty-five cents to Supt* John A. 
Long, Joliet, 111. 

The discussion of this report at DeKalb 
centered mainly on the organization of mate- 
rial for school work as developed in accord 
with the fundamental principles assumed in the 
first part of the report. The criticism was in 
the main directed to the point that the basis 
laid down as controlling the organization of 
school work (that the method of all life is 
adjustment) did not sufficiently recognize the 
self-activity of all life, and especially of con- 
sciousness. This is manifested in power to 
make actual the individual nature, and in aspi- 
ration to realize through life and in the self 
the order or law of a larger life which this 
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aspiration through the processes of conscious- 
ness reveals gradually to the soul. 

The teachers could not find that the child's 
sense of need as aroused by the necessity of 
adjusting himself to life as he meets it and 
realizes it when in primary and intermediate 
grades would be a sufficient basis on which to 
hold him to a study of the multiplication table 
or to other drill work, nor could the author of 
that part of the report dealing with primary 
grades defend the use of fairy stories or of 
imaginative, literature in these grades on the 
basis laid down for the method of education. 
According to the report, the child is turned to 
the fantastical and unreal and away from his 
strongest interest, which is stated to be in 
the real experiences of his immediate world, 
only through the fact that his imagery is so 
fluid. 

A full and careful analysis of this report 
would be of interest to our readers and may be 
given in a future issue. A discussion of the 
fundamental principles laid down with refer- 
ence to the method of life and the definition 
of consciousness used in the report, is given 
on another page of this issue. G.A.B. 




. RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Doctor G. R. Parkin, the agent of the Rhodes 
Scholarship Trust, wishes to caution candi- 
dates that the amount of the scholarship is 
only sufficient for necessary expenses. It must 
be managed with care and it is very undesir- 
able to come to Oxford embarrassed by debts. 
The scholar will need $100 or $150 of his own 
for the somewhat heavy expenses of the first 
term but this can be made good by economy 
during the rest of the course. 



Yosemite Falls, 



OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
The 59th session of this association will be 
held June 25, 26, 27, at Put-in-Bay. An ex- 
cellent program will be given under the direc- 
tion of President Charles L. Van Cleve, su- , 
perintendent of Mansfield schools. The lan- 
guage arts, and the shortcomings of the course 
of study are the principal topics for discus- 
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GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH. By Charles 
B. Gilbert, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Paul, Newark and Rochester, 
and Ada Van Stone Harris, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 
Book One, 324 pages ; price, 45 cents. Book 
Two, 385 pages; price 60 cents. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co., New York. 
This series of two books outlining the study 
of English for the grades, furnishing material 
and suggesting ways of using many interests 
of the child's life for the purposes of this 
study is so fresh and attractive to the pupil at 
each step and follows his development so 
closely as to make it a striking advance on the 
ordinary language and grammar texts. These 
books present the subject in a way to lead the 
children to see and appreciate the strength and 
beauty of literature and of effective speech. The 
language work in these books is based on much 
conversation in the class and so presents a 
great variety of topics on which children will 
have something to say as to bring this about 
easily and naturally. Literature is really stud- 
ied not merely analyzed, and the children's 
power of expression developed under condi- 
tions giving freedom of thought and interest 
in a correct and good use of language. The 
treatment of technical grammar in the last 
half of the second book is much more formal 
though presented in a simple, inductive way 
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BROWN & BAILEYS JINGLE PRIMER. 

By Clara L. Brown and Carolyn S. Bailey. 

Cloth, »i2mo, 128 pages, with illustrations. 

Price, 30 cents. American Book Company, 

New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

The child expresses himself at first through 
jingle, ditty, and rhyme. This primer presents 
the printed symbols of the store of "Mother 
Goose" rhymes and fairy tales, which form a 
large part of the child's knowledge on entering 
school. It embodies, therefore, the most nat- 
ural method of learning to read, in the form 
most interesting to the beginner. Following 
the jingles are given stories embodying the 
same ideas and expressions, and introducing 
but few new words. These stories have been 
used repeatedly with little children, and are 
those in which they have shown the most 
pleasure. The illustrations are very numerous 
and unusually attractive. 



WELLCOME'S PHOTOGRAPHIC EXi>0- 
SURE RECORD AND DIARY. Price 50 
cents, Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 45 La- 
fayette St., New York City. 
Those of our readers who have cameras will 
find this compendium of photographic informa- 
tion and especially the tables for correct ex- 
posure and the clear explanation of the prin- 
ciples which will guide one in securing this of 
great value. The provision for keeping a rec- 
ord and diary of exposures will enable one to 
get better results and save many times the ex- 
pense of the book. 



THE SUNSHINE PRIMER. By Marion I. 
Noyes, Primary Teacher in the WiJliam H. 
Hodgkins School, Somerville, Mass., and 
Kate Louise Guild, formerly Primary 
Teacher in the Clark Bennett School, Som- 
erville, Mass. i2mo. Cloth. 128 pages. Il- 
lustrated in color. List price, 40 cents ; mail- 
ing price, 45 cents. Ginn & Company, Pub- 
lishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
The Sunshine Primer is thorough in its 
teachings, and its lessons are closely allied to 
the activities of child life. It aims to create 
happiness and a love for that which is pure 
and good. 

The book portrays the home life, introduces 
little friends and playmates, and brings the 
child into touch with the outside world. 

Among the important features of the work 
are the following: 

The part assigned to the teacher in some of 
the reading lessons. 



The introduction of games to give added io- 
tcrest to the study of review words. 

The use of phonetic drill as a basis for more 
advanced work. 

The combination of simplicity and thoroujjb- 
ness in the treatment. 

From beginning to end the book is a primer 
in which the child encounters no discouragii^ 
difficulties. The illustrations are attractive, (k- 
signed to stimulate and to hold the attentioe 
of the child, and the vocabulary presents a lim- 
ited number of carefully selected words. 



ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, Part i. Pp. 84- By 
Katharine L. Sharp. One map. Price One 
Dollar. University of Illinois, Urbana, IE 
(University Studies, Vol. II, No. i.) 
This monograph is a summary of library 
conditions in Illinois at the end of the jtar 
1904. It shows the facts for the free public 
libraries of the state as well as for those in 
state institutions, schools, and universities. 
It gives also a summary of Illinois librarr 
laws and Illinois library commission bills, 
as well as some data about traveling libra- 
ries and other matters of interest to librariam 
Several interesting facts are brought out 
There are 146 libraries in seventy-four coud- 
ties. Twenty-eight counties with an aggit«j 
gate population of 488,186 were without 
public library ; thirty-five counties with a | 
ulation of 643,194 had no free libraries. 

There are forty-two college libraries 
eight normal school libraries. 

This monograph is the first part of 
would be a complete historical presentation i 
library matters in Illinois. It certainly sbooU 
arouse considerable interest, not only 
librarians, but among other public s^riialj 
citizens. 



ALDRICH'S BIRTHPLACE. 
The quaint old town by the sea, called 1 
mouth, is the only seacoast town in 
Hampshire, and is one of our very oldest i 
tlements, for it was founded in the year 1 
and it has a history worth know^ing. It 1 
an old town when Thomas Bailey Aldricfa ^ 
born in one of its quaint and ancient hotiS0h , 
on the nth of November, in the year 
and he has written a very delightful book a 
Portsmouth called "An Old Town by the i 
while his famous "Story of a Bad Boy,**^J 
printed thirty-eight years ago, is a veff* I 
account of his boyhood in the New 
shire seaport. — From J. L. Harbour's 
Author of The Story of a Bad Boy,' " in Jnrf" 
St. Nicholas. 



LAIRD & LEE'S GREAT SERIES OF 

Webster's New Standard Dictionaries 

especially adapted for Libraries, Homes, Offices, Universities, Colfeges, Higli 

Scliools and ComauMi SdioolSt includiiisr ail Blenientary, Idtermediate and 

Granmar Grades. Eadorsed hy the World's Greatest; edticatoni 



Receiied the 
HIgbMt Award 
of Merit 
ttiat tie World 
Can Bestow 



ftTPiicTLif up-To>DATB Awerded Gold 




Medals and 
Dipionasatthe 
World's LeadlDg 
Exposltlois 




ST.LOUia 



Library EdiUo a ^^^ libnuy, Home and Office Use. Dictionaries 
sssssass^ssssoBBsa^- of mythology, biography, geography, biblical, 
historical and classical names ; terms used in botany; mnsical, legal and 
medical words and symbols ; English word-bmlding; rules in orthography; 
foreign phrases; abbreviations; metric system; proofreading. 900 illus., 
80 full-page plates, 11 in colors. 832 pages. Patent thumb-index. Full 
flexible leather, polished green edges; in box, . . . • $a.50 

High School and Collegiate Edition for High Schools. Coi- 

ssssa^^sssss^saBsaa^ssss:^ssss^sssssssat leges and Universities. 




FOBIXAIID. OB& 




GOABLBBTQN 



Contains all special departments of Library Edition. Large clear print. 
Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. Degrees of adjectives, present 
participles, imperfect tenses of verbs, plurals of nouns, and synonyms. 
Diacritical marks foot of each page. 832 pages. 900 text engravings, 
26 full-page plates, six in colors. Half leather, gold stamping, marbled 
edges, patent thumb-index, .$1.50 

Students* Common School Edition without medical, legal, 

s^=^:=^=BSBBBBBSBS^:aBsss==:=s=s=^=ss botamcal and mytholog- 
ical vocabularies. 750 pp., 840 illus., 19 plates, two pages colored maps, 
special frontispiece. Black silk cloth, side and back titles in gold, $0.75 
Full flexible black keratol, red edges, patent thumb-indexed, . . l«oo 

Intermediate School E dition ^ "®^ dictionary. Hand compo- 

=^ sition; new plates exclusively for 
this edition. 30,000 words, 6,000 synonyms. Proper nouns indicated by 
capital initials. Degrees of adjectives, irregular forms of verbs, plural of 
nouns; hundreds of new words. Key diacritical marks foot of each page; 
Department of gp'ammar, rhetoric, elocution and prosody. Vocabulary 
words in bold, black type. 460 pages, 600 text illustrations, two pages of 
flags in colors. Black silk cloth, title in gold, .... 50C 

Elementary School Edition ^^ entirely new dictionary printed 
"==^===!=^=^==s from new and separate plates. 
25,000 words. Bold, black type ; proper nouns capitalized ; degrees of 
adjectives ; irregular forms of verbs ; new words and special encyclopedic 
departments. 884 pp., 450 illus. Black silk cloth, gold stamping, aSc 



WARNINff I ^^ publishers emphatlcallj announce that Webster's New 
"*****^**^*' • Standard Dictionaries are not reprints. The entire soriea 
cover over thirty copyrights grranted by the Librarian of Congress. In other words, we 
have the Boal of the U. 8. Government conHrniing our clalniN to orlfrinality, a sufficient 
evidence that we hare NOT copied or followed other dictionaries. The 
general makeup, binding, patented denlgn and special features stamp Laird A Lee's 
lexicons as separate and dlNiinet from any other series on the market. 




ST. LOUIS 




BUFFALO 




OHABLESTON 



For Mle at all bookstores, school-book supply hooses, news companies, or sent direct on receipt of price by 



They Cannot Be Excelled. 



Hunt's Ppogpessive Coarse in Spelling. 

Bpooks's Qeadeps— five and eight book series. 

Progressive Apithmeties—ttiFee book series. 

Hatoral Geographies— tmo book series. 

Steps in English— Itangaage and Grammar, tmo books. 

Hem Century U. S. History— tmo books. 

Barnes's (Hem) U.S. History— tmo books, 

MeMaster's U. S. History— tmo books. 

Peterman's Elements of Civil Government. 

Hem Century Physiology. 

Overton's Physiology. 

Speneer's Praetieal Writing Books. 



These are but a few titles from our large and growing- list of 
splendid books for the lower and intermediate grades. We cannot 
name them here, but we have a full line of new and improved texts for 
the high school grades. Do us as well as yourself and your schools 
the justice to write us fully as to your needs when contemplating 
changes. Your correspondence is promised prompt and courteous 
attention. 
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